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SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  READING. 


E.    E.    SMITH. 


|ID  you  ever  see  a  skeleton  ?  Was  it  a  thing  of  beauty/ 
Did  it  seem  of  much  use  in  itself?  Did  it  not  seem  re- 
pugnant, ghastly,  imperfect,  except  as  associated  with 
the  idea  of  being  clothed  with  flesh  ? 

Would  you  have  a  fine  opinion  of  the  person  who  should  take 
a  good  building,  erected  by  a  grand  architect,  and  go  to  filling 
up  its  elegant  rooms  with  skeletons  upon  the  idea  that  they  were 
entire  beings,  clothed  and  capable  of  doing  work  ? 

This  is  what  the  *  *  machine  way  "  of  reading  does.  It  is  purely 
a  mechanical  operation,  worked  by  rule,  with  risings  and  fallings 
of  tcipes  like  the  tic-tac  of  the  pendulum,  and  a  scrupulously^ 
careful  dropping  of  accent  upon  the  proper  syllables. 

But  the  words,  though  oftentimes  impressed  upon  the  memory, 
are  lifeless,  fieshless,  ghastly  in  their  very  barrenness  and  naked- 
ness. They  are  the  veriest  rubbish  because  not  vehicles  of  ideas- 
and  thoughts ;  and  yet,  crowded  int6  and  filling  up  the  cham- 
bers of  the  brain,  with  hollow  eye-sockets,  skinny  fingers  and 
grinning  teeth,  they  sit  around  in  the  great  halls  and  magnificent 
rooms  of  the  human  mind  and- wonder  at  their  occupancy  of  such 
quarters. 

Words  without  ideas  are  worse  than  rubbish.  The  mind  had 
better  be  empty,  airy  and  swept,  than  to  be  turned  into  an  old- 
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time  attic,  full  of  odds  and  ends,  cranks  and  crotchets,  where 
nothing  can  be  found  when  wanted,  and  not  of  much  use  after 
found. 

Oftentimes  our  school-pupils,  the  possessors  of  some  such  won- 
derful menageries,  under  the  inspiration  (!)  of  their  teacher,  trot 
out  their  animals  before  a  wondering  public  which  has  purchased 
season  tickets  from  the  circus  manager  at  $40  to  $100  per  month. 
O  tempora  I   O  mores  I 

Pupils  must  be  taught  to  read  "between  the  lines."  Every 
word  uttered  should  be  full  of  life,  and  each  reading  lesson  a 
moving  panorama.  This  is  the  ** thought  way"  of  reading. 
The  lessons  are  based  upon  facts  or  thoughts.  These  should 
present  themselves  to  the  pupil's  mind  as  he  reads,  and  thus  he 
will  be  natural  in  his  tones. 

Our  reading  is  either  too  listless — the  mind  on  one  thing  while 
the  tongue  utters  a  different  thing,  or  else  it  is  too  labored,  too 
intense,  too  self-conscious.  It  is  too  artificial  to  be  either  as 
useful  or  as  pleasant  as  it  should  be.  It  is  like  building  a  mon- 
ument of  good  design  out  of  skulls ;  the  form  is  there,  but  few 
care  to  see  it  or  think  about  it.  Too  much  hoUowness  and  emp- 
tiness ;  like  the  instruction *given  by  many  of  the  so-called  elocu 
tionists  who  go  howling  over  the  country. 

Not  that  mechanical  training  is  unnecessary.  It  has  a  proper 
place  in  teaching  reading,  but  it  is  only  the  scaffolding  which  is 
to  disappear  after  the  building  is  put  up  and  in  proper  shape. 

THE   MECHANICAL  TRAINING 

may  include — 

1.  Training  of  the  Body,  embracing  position,  gesture,  lung- 
development,  book-holding,  etc. 

2.  Vocal -Culture^  or  the  development  of  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  tones.  By  this  is  meant,  not  the  development  of 
speech,  but  of  voice.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  running 
the  scale  in  music,  by  practice  of  the  various  vowel  and  conso- 
nant sounds,  and  by  drill  in  inflections. 

m 

3.  Speech 'Culture,  or  practice  upon  proper  pronunciation, 
emphasis,  rhetorical  pauses,  etc. 

The  idea  should  be  clear  in  the  pupiPs  mind  that  these  are  inci- 
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dentals,  and  to  that  end  they  should  occupy  but  a  limited  space 
of  time.  Too  much  attention  to  them  tends  to  divert  the  mind 
from  the  thought  to  be  expressed  to  the  planner  of  expressing  it, 
and  thus  the  mechanism  has  the  effect  of  destroying  individu- 
ality. 

THE  THOUGHT   TRAINING 

may  include — 

i.  Word'  KTunvledgty  or  acquaintance  with  the  literal  and 
figurative  meanings  of  words.  There  is  an  astonishing  amount 
of  ignorance  among  pupils  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  words 
which  they  seem  to  use  understandingly.  Not  always  is  this  as 
bad  as  a  certain  young  lady's  definition  of  the  earth's  axis,  "The 
imagery  line  upon  which  it  performs  its  daily  devotions,"  or  a 
youngster's  definition  of  an  angle,  '^Two  nines,  nigger  and  a 
point"  (two  lines  meeting  in  a  point),  obtained  by  concert  reci- 
tation ;  but  still  there  is  great  vagueness  of  idea  with  regard  to 
many  words  readily  pronounced.  A  carelessness  of  the  teacher 
about  this  matter  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  pupils'  minds  as 
too  much  reading  of  the  daily  newspapers,  /'.  ^.,  it  produces  loose, 
ambiguous  and  disjointed  thinking.  This  may  be  obviated  in 
part  by — 

2.  Imagination -Culture^  or  the  habit  of  re-grouping  words, 
objects,  and  facts.  If-  the  same  word  may  be  used  in  various 
constructions,  retaining  its  meaning ;  the  same  objects  used  in 
constructing  an  essentially  different  incident;  or  the  same  facts 
developed  by  new  processes  or  from  a  different  standpoint,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  pupil  has  the  ideas  clearly.  A  little 
skillful  handling  here  may  wake  up  both  the  pupil  and  the  class, 
if  not  the  teacher  also. 

3.  Language -Culture,  or  a  more  concise,  accurate  and  appro- 
priate way  of  expressing  thought,  may  come  under  this  head 
also.  If  a  pupil  reads  a  fine  selection  understandingly,  he  can 
express  his  conception  of  it  in  his  own  words,  and  yet  these 
words,  or  phrases,  though  really  his  own,  are  oftentimes  gathered 
incidentally  and  half  unconsciously  from  the  author.  Thus  fa- 
cility and  beauty  of  expression  are  by  degrees  developed. 

4.  Fact -Gaining,  or  the  illustration  of  the  text  by  incident, 
experiment,  objects  of  interest,  quotation,  reference  to  associated 
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and  previously  acquired  knowledge,  etc.,  may  go  far  towards 
securing  reflection  and  individual  thought  and  suggestion  with 
reference  to  the  text.  '  Statements  are  thus  not  taken  without 
being  weighed,  associated,  and  compared  with  actual  knowl- 
edge. 

Of  course  this  may  lead  to  discursive  visits  into  the  fields  of 
biography,  history,  geography,  science,  author-study,  /.  ^.,  the 
study  of  both  the  author  and  his  mind-product,  and  literature 
generally.  There  can  be  nothing  better,  unless  a  hobby-pony 
come  around  and  induce  the  teacher  to  trot  out  of  proper  limits 
both  of  time  and  general  purpose.  Keep  up  the  interest  but 
keep  down  vanity. 

Purdue  University. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WILLIAM  DOWNS 

HENKLE. 


BY   W.    H.    VENABLE. 


Portia,    Is  it  your  friend        •        «        *        *        ? 
Bassanio.     The  dearest  ijriend  to  xne,  the  kindest  man. 

The  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 

In  doing  courtesies. 

d^  FEW  days  ago  I  received  a  postal  card  from  Mrs.  Henkle,. 
fi^  of  Salem,  Ohio,  containing  the  unexpected  and  painful 
tidings  that  her  dear  husband  passed  to  the  better  land  at  about 
midnight,  on  November  21,  1881. 

I  do  not  intend  to  write  any  sketch  of  Mr.  Henkle's  life,  in 
this  communication,  but  only  to  put  down  a  few  memorial  words, 
prompted  by  a  strong  impulse  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Henkle  was 
well  known  in  Indiana;  his  early  teaching  was  done  in  that  state ; 
he  was  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal ;  he 
had  charge  of  a  private  high  school  in  Indianapolis.  Particu- 
larly was  he  known,  honored  and  loved  in  Richmond,  where, 
to-day,  I  know  not  a  few  old  and  devoted  friends  sincerely 
mourn  his  departure 'and  tenderly  sympathize  with  his  gentle 
wife  and  daughter  in  their  overwhelming  and  sudden  affliction. 
That  true  scholar  and  great-hearted  christian  gentleman,  Samuel 
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K.  Hoshour^  was  one  of  Mr.  Henkle's  warm  personal  friends. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Siddall,  one  of  the  rarest  souls  that  ever  dwelt  in 
flesh,  loved  Henkle  as  a  brother,  and  the  symposiums  held  at 
his  house  in  Richmond,  at  which  Hoshour,  Henkle,  Hancock, 
A.  P.  Russell,  and  a  few  others  occasionally  assembled,  will  be 
ever  memorable ;  for  it  was  on  such  occasions  that  Henkle  shone 
with  peculiar  lustre. 

Mr.  Henkle  left  Indiana  in  August,  1859,  and  came  to  Leb- 
anon, Ohio.  It  was  in  Lebanon  that  I  ];)ecame  acquainted  with 
him;  indeed  I  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  his  household.  He 
was  a  man  of  books.  His  library  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  curious  private  collections  in  the  country.  It  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  works  on  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  lexicog- 
raphy; but  it  contains  besides  a  choice  selection  of  miscellaneous 
works.  Henkle  feasted  on  books.  To  him  his  library  was  the 
world  and  all.  Never  saw  I  another  so  diligent  reader  as  he. 
Any  book  was  delightful  to  him.  The  idea  of  dry  reading  he 
could  not  realize.  He  used  to  read  everything,  and  in  several 
languages,  especially  English,  German,  and  French.  He  was  a 
good  German  scholar.  On  his  back  would  this  omniverous 
reader  lie,  stretched  out  upon  a  lounge,  with  his  book  held  above 
his  face,  with  a  paper  knife  in  hand  to  cut  the  leaves,  and  there 
would  he  luxuriate  in  the  Quarterly  Reviews,  all  of  which  he 
took  and  read  regularly.  He  bought,  I  remember,  the  eighth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica;  (I  see  now  the  expression 
of  delight  with  which  he  received  these  great,  red-morocco-bound 
volumes  into  his  house) ;  and  this  vast  work  he  actually  read,  in 
rei^uiar  course^  omitting  only  the  minor  articles.  And  his  reading 
was  exceedingly  minute  and  critical,  extending  to  the  subtlest 
thought  of  the  author,  and  taking  note  of  the  mechanical  iten^s 
of  the  text  to  the  hyphens,  and  the  faulty  type.  He  always 
made  exact  proof-reader's  corrections  in  the  margin  of  his  page. 
It  was  wonderful. 

Mr.  Henkle  was  designed  by  nature  to  be  simply  a  scholar, 
according  to  Fichte's  definition,  a  scholar  who  made  scholarship 
a  profession  for  its  own  sake  and  without  ulterior  purposes.  To 
know  was  the  end,  with  him.  He  tolerated  all  ideas  with  the 
most  perfect  mental  hospitality.      Conservative  himself,   and 
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holding  convictions  firmly  settled,  he  yet  encouraged  controversy 
on  every  subject.  He  often  reminded  me  of  what  Emerson 
wrote  of  Montaigne,  who  was  a  skeptic  in  the  primary  meaning^ 
of  the  word,  that  is,  one  who  always  considers  both  sides. 

In  religion,  Mr.  Henkle  was  a  consistent  Protestant  Methodist. 
But  he  fraternized  with  all  church  members,  of  whatever  denom- 
ination ;  and  with  all  other  men  besides  I 

In  practical  matters  of  morals  and  conduct  he  was  strict  T 
remember  with  what  scfupulous  punctuality  he  paid  every  little 
debt ;  he  kept  a  supply  of  clean  new  fractional  currency  to  pay 
all  scores  to  the  cent  and  to  the  second.  This  was  admirable, 
and  I  think  it  was  religious. 

While  at  Lebanon,  teaching  in  the  South -Western  Normal 
School,  Mr.  Henkle  had  some  special  students  who  were  attracted 
particularly  to  him.  One  of  these  was  his  nephew,  E.  O.  Vaile, 
now  editor  of  the  "Schoolmaster,"  at  Chicago,  one  of  the  ablest 
editors  in  the  West,  or  of  the  Nation,  for  that  matter.  Another 
was  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  now  the  famous  teacher  and  writer  on 
Physits,  and  the  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus.  Vaile  learned  Latin 
of  Henkle,  and  Mendenhall  is  indebted  to  him,  as  he  is  proud 
to  own,  for  his  mathematical  knowledge. 

Mr.  Henkle's  educational  labors  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for 
the  whole  country,  were  varied  and  useful.  He  was  the  author 
of  as  excellent  a  series  of  Algebras  as  ever  were  published ;  in- 
deed  the  books  are  too  good  to  be  popular.  Henkle's  Univer- 
sity Algebra  is  an  ideal  text-book.  After  leaving  the  Normal 
School,  Mr.  Henkle  was  for  some  years  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Lebanon.  Removing  to  Salem,  Ohio,  he  became  su- 
perintendent of  the  public  schools  there.  He  held  the  office  of 
State  School  Commissioner  for  one  term.  When  Mr.  White  sold 
out  and  removed  to  Indiana  to  take  charge  of  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Henkle  purchased  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  which 
he  owned  and  edited  until  his  death.  He  also  conducted  a  unique 
periodical  called  "Educational  Notes  and  Queries,"  a  critical 
publication  well  known  to  the  best  teachers  and  scholars  of  the 
land,  east  and  west. 
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But  I  did  not  intend,  at  the  outset,  to  write  a  biographical 
sketch.  That  important  work  must  be  done,  and  doubtless  will 
be  done,  by  some  one  who  is  in  possession  of  exact  data,  from 
which  to  prepare  a  connected  article. 

As  I  pen  these  hasty  lines,  I  can  see  in  fancy  the  sad  faces  of 
the  great  multitude  of  Mr.  Henkle's  friends.  Everybody  who 
knew  him  felt  kindly  towards  him.  He  was  a  genial  compan- 
ion. Shall  we  forget  his  ready  jests?  his  peculiar  laugh?  his 
oddy  absent-minded  ways,  that  made  us  smile,  but  love  him 
more  ?  Shall  we  forget  his  perennial  kindness  ?  Shall  we  forget 
his  delightful  table-talk,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  forgot  to  serve 
his  guests,  and  they  forgot  they  were  not  served,  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  sparkling  conversation  ? 

Ah !  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  Mr.  Henkle  cold  in  death. 

He  believed  fully  in  the  existence  of  the  soul.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Materialists,  but  he  thought 
them  not  conclusive.  The  very  last  word  I  had  from  his  pen 
was  in  reference  to  an  article  I  had  sent  him  on  Bain's  work  on, 
'^Education  as  a  Science."  Henkle  said  with  characteristic 
brevity  and  prudence  (on  a  postal  card) :  "We  may  safely  ac- 
cept many  of  the  facts  of  the  Materialist  without  accepting  the 
conclusions  of  their  philosophy  as  final." 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Nov.  27,  1881. 


• 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


GEO.    P.    BROWN. 


sI'he  state  provides  that  all  persons  employed  to  teach  in  the 
^^  common  schools  shall  first  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
county  superintendent,  that  they  possess  the  requisite  qualifica- 
doDS.    The  purpose  of  this  enactment  is  evident. 

In  order  that  these  qualifications  shall  be  possessed  by  all 
teachers,  and  that  no  one  who  is  unworthy  should  be  permitted 
to  assume  the  responsible  duties  of  teacher,  a  minimum  standard 
of  scholarship  and  professional  knowledge  is  fixed  by  law. 
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Section  34  of  the  School  Law  provides  that  the  **  school  ex- 
aminer [superintendent]  shall  examine  all  applicants  for  license 
to  teach,  *  *  *  and  if,  from  the  ratio  of  correct  answers 
and  other  evidence  disclosed  by  the  examination^  the  applicant  is 
found  to  possess  a  knowledge  which  is  sufficient,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  examiner,  to  enable  such  applicant  successfully  to  teach  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  state  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  physiology,  and  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  to  govern  such  school,  said  exam- 
iner shall  license  said  applicant,"  etc. 

Section  147  provides  further,  that  in  addition  to  the  above 
branches  of  learning,  good  behavior  shall  be  taught  in  all  the 
common  schools  of  the  state. 

In  fixing  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  the  law  can  do  no 
more  than  declare  what  shall  be  the  subjects  which  said  teacher 
shall  be  qualified  to  teach.  The  degree  of  the  qualification  which 
the  teacher  must  have  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  superintend- 
ent. If  ''in  his  estimation"  it  is  sufficient,  then  it  is  sufficient 
in  law. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
qualification  which  the  law  requires.  The  law  does  not  state 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  differetit  branches  of  learning  entitles  the 
applicant  to  a  license.  He  may  have  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  each  one  of  them,  and  yet  not  possess  that  knowl- 
edge which  the  law  requires.  Scholarship  only  does  not  meet 
the  demands  of  the  law.  Knowledge  of  the  subjects  named  is 
involved  in  the  knowledge  which  the  law  demands,  but  it  is  not 
that  knowledge.  The  applicant  must  have  ''a  knowledge  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  successfully  to  teach  "  these  subjects.  This 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  scholastic  knowledge.  This  kind 
of  knowledge  is  termed  professional  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  which  is  merely  scholastic,  and  which  is  possessed  by  all  in- 
telligent persons  in  every  vocation.  Unless  the  applicant  pos- 
sesses su^cient  professional  knowledge  to  satisfy  the  examiner  that 
he  can  teach  successfully  what  the  law  contemplates,  then  he  is 
not  entitled  to  a  license,  though  upon  examination  as  to  his  schol- 
arship, he  should  receive  a  hundred  per  cent. 
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This  is  so  evident  that  it  may  seem  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  even  state  it,  much  more  so  to  repeat  it  as  often  as  has  been 
done  already  in  this  paper.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  there  is  need  of  a  stronger  conviction  of  its  truth  on 
the  part  of  both  the  examiner  and  the  examined. 

One  evidence  is  the  impatience  or  indifference  which  teachers 
manifest  in  regard  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  teaching.  In 
normal  schools,  and  teachers'  institutes  alike,  there  is  a  strong 
undertone  of  feeling  that  if  expressed  would  vote  all  study  and 
discussion  of  teaching  *-'a  bore."  So  long  as  the  attention  of 
these  teachers  is  directed  to  the  study  of  the  different  branches 
of  learning  there  is  a  lively  interest,  and  every  mind  is  on  the 
alert  for  knowledge ;  but  let  the  theme  change  to  methods  of 
teaching  these  subjects,  or,  more  especially,  to  a  search  for  the 
principles  and  laws  that  determine  these  methods,  and  immedi- 
ately the  interest  flags.  A  few  continue  active,  but  the  great 
numbef  are  passive,  if  not  wholly  indifferent.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  it  is  a  new  and  unfamiliar  field  of  thought.  The  run- 
ning of  any  new  line  of  thought  requires  conscious  effort,  against 
which  the  mind  naturally  revolts.  It  prefers  to  run  in  the  old 
track.  Another  cause,  which  is  especially  active,  is  that  this 
sort  of  knowledge  does  not  have  much  bearing  upon  the  imme- 
diate purpose  which  the  teacher  has  then  in  view,  viz. ,  the  ob- 
taining of  the  highest  possible  grade  of  license. 

Another  evidence  is  the  character  of  the  questions  which  continue 
to  be  prepared  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year  to  test  the 
applicant's  qualifications  to  teach.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
questions  that  test  his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  is  to  teach. 

In  the  infancy  of  a  school  system,  ere  yet  it  has  taken  shape, 
and  before  time  and  opportunities  have  been  given  that  make  it 
practicable  for  persons  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachings  the  test 
of  fitness  must  be  scholarship.  Scholarship  is  the  condition  for 
all  professional  attainment.  It  is  the  first  requisition  in  every 
stage  of  progress  in  every  school  system.  In  the  first  stage  it  is 
the  only  requisite ;  the  teacher  being  expected  to  learp  how  to 
teach  by  practicing  upon  his  pupils.  But  when  the  requirements 
of  a  teacher  in  the  first  stage  of  growth  of  a  system  of  schools 
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continue  to  be  the  only  requirements  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  stage, 
there  is  but  little  reason  to  expect  a  fourth  or  fifth  stage.  The 
system  will  be  pretty  certain  to  be  an  example  of  arrested  devel- 
opment. 

Still  another  evidence  is  the  practice  of  examiners  m  virtually 
ignoring  such  questions  of  the  lists  as  are  intended  to  test  the 
teacher's  professional  study  and  knowledge,  and  by  granting  the 
certificate  upon  the  answers  to  the  strictly  scholastic  questions. 
So  long  as  county  superintendents  expunge  from  the* lists  ques- 
tions on  methods  of  teaching  the  different  subjects,  and  those 
which  ask  for  the  reasons  of  methods,  substituting  scholastic 
questions  for  them,  and  then  leave  the  questions  on  theory  of 
teaching  till  last,  which  in  many  cases  means  to  leave  them  out 
entirely  for  want  of  time — ^just  so  long  will  the  mass  of  the  teach- 
ers regard  with  comparative  indifference  all  professional  study 
and  preparation.  A  majority  of  teachers,  as  yet,  need  to  learn 
that  their  vocation  demands  of  them  a  special  and  peculiar  kind 
of  knowledge,  different  from  that  possessed  by  the  intelligent 
farmer,  lawyer  and  merchant.  These  all  possess  scholarship 
equal,  and  perhaps  superior  to  the  teacher.  They  all  know  Jiow 
to  compute  interest  equally  well.  The  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
teacher,  if  he  be  a  teacher  in  fact,  is  that  he  knows  how  to  teach 
the  computation  of  interest.  To  know  this  implies  the  possession 
of  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  which  the  farmer,  the  lawyer  and 
the  merchant  do  not  possess. 

It  may  be  asked,  **  What  can  be  known  of  a  teacher's  profes- 
sional qualifications  from  his  answers  to  a  few-  questions  on  the 
theory  of  teaching  ?  The  school  room  is  the  place  to  test  his 
qualifications  to  teach  and  govern  a  school.  He  may  be  unable 
to  describe  or  give  reasons  for  his  procedure,  and  yet  that  pro- 
cedure be  good.  He  does  the  right  thing  without  knowing  why 
it  is  right." 

I  confess  to  some  skepticism,  when  it  is  asserted  that  a  good 
practice  has  a  bad  theory  or  no  theory  as  its  foundation.  Meth- 
ods that  have  no  theory  for  their  basis  are  purely  mechanical. 
They  imply  no  more  intelligence  in  the  actor  than  does  the 
work  of  a  steam-engine  or  an  automaton.     Every  act  not  wholly 
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mechanical  supposes  a  theory  of  which  it  is  an  expression.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  practice  by  an  intelligent  being  that 
does  not  rest  upon  a  good  theory.  And  the  theory  is  good  in 
the  same  degree  that  the  practice  is  good.  Some  people  are 
ever  crying  down  theory  and  crying  up  practice.  **In  every 
art  and  business  theory  is  the  soul  and  practice  is  the  body." 
"Persons  often  eulogize  practice  when  they  mean  routine ;  boast- 
ing themselves  as  practical  teachers,  intending  thereby  that  they 
only  do  what  always  has  been  done,  and  do  not  mean  to  do  any 
better  to-morrow  than  they  did  yesterday.  Practice  and  theory 
must  go  together.  Theory  without  practice  to  test  it,  to  verify 
it,  to  correct  it,  is  idle  speculation ;  but  practice  without  theory 
to  animate  it  is  mere  mechanism." 

Now  it  is  probable  that  many  a  good  teacher  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  formulate  his  theory  in  words,  if  he  has  never  thought  it 
disconnected  from  the  concrete  application  of  it  in  his  practice. 
But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  make 
such  an  exposition  of  it  as  will  show  the  examiner  that  he  has  it, 
and  what  it  is.  Besides,  it  is  time  that  our  good  teachers  who 
have  been  practicing  by  a  theory  which  they  have  unconsciously 
held,  and  by  which  they  have  been  unconsciously  directed, 
should  begin  to  make  a  conscious  study  of  the  ground  upon 
which  their  practice  is  based. 

State  Normal  School. 


We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  and  yet  have 
much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our  lives  are  spent 
either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought  to  do.  We  are  always  com- 
plaining our  days  are  few,  and  acting  as  though  there  would  be 
no  end  to  them. 


\ 


The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you  can 
do  well,  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do  withought  a  thought  of 
£ame.  If  it  comes  at  all,  it  will  come  because  it  is  deserved,  not 
because  it  is  desired. — Longfellow. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  LITTLE  ONES  BUSY. 


^^DiTOR  Journal: — I  wish  it  would  be  proper,  at  some  early 
jft^  date,  to  enter  some  remarks  in  the  School  Journal  about 
what  to  do  with  the  little  folks  in  the  district  schools.  How  can 
they  be  kept  busy  or  out  of  mischief  at  least  for  six  hours  a  day, 
when  there  are  all  the  five  grades  allowed  by  law,  and  one  teacher 
to  care  for  all  of  the  various  necessities  of  betweerf  forty  and  fifty 
scholars  ?  There  is  no  place  for  them  to  take  extra  recesses  ex- 
cept in  fine  weather,  and  they  can  not  go  home  early  for  various 
reasons — lack  of  company  for  so  long  a  distance,  etc. 
Carthage,  Ind.  Teacher. 

By  invitation,  I  reply  to  the  above,  and  do  so  most  cheerfully, 
having  myself  had  experience  in  the  situation  described. 

In  these  notes  I  shall  state  simply  some  of  the  practice  in  the 
public  schools  of  Indianapolis  in  regard  to  **busy  work"  as  we 
call  it.  And  while,  perhaps,  in  some  instances  there  might  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  proper  materials,  and  lack  of 
suitable  seating,  yet  I  feel  sure  that  were  I  in  the  district  school 
again  I  should  adapt  if  not  adopt  every  method  described.  In 
our  work  here  they  are  invaluable. 

When  the  child  enters  school,  at  the  age  of  six,  nature's  first 
law  of  development,  activity^  is  in  full  play.  To  develop  him  in 
the  natural  way  we  must,  therefore,  give  him  something  that  he 
can  do  that  will  develop  him  in  the  natural  exercise  of  his  pow- 
ers. He  has  perception,  memory,  and  power  of  imitation  along 
with  this  boundless  activity.  Give  him  a  task  that  will  be  within 
the  limit  of  his  powers,  and  therefore  interesting  to  him,  so  that 
he  will  be  kept  under  the  fascination  of  it  until  it  is  completed. 
Assign  an  amount  sufficient  to  fill  the  time  at  his  seat.  Give 
enough  changes  and  variety  to  suit  the  play  of  his  childish  fancy. 
Begin  with  the  simplest  that  will  interest  him,  and  increase  the 
difficulties  according  to  the  progress  made.  In  accordance  with 
these  theories,  and  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  occasion,  we  use  the 
materials  and  plans  I  shall  describe. 

We  first  give  each  child,  upon  the  desk  before  him,  a  box  of 
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common  shoe  pegs.  Place  upon  the  black-board  a  copy  to  be 
imitated  by  placing  the  pegs  upon  the  desk  before  him  thus : 

I     I     I     I     I     I 
I     I     I     I     I     I 

Repeat  this  copy  any  number  of  times  in  the  line.  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  copy,  have  it  named,  and  direct  the  children  to  make 
it  as  many  times  as  they  can  upon  the  desk.  They  can  do  this 
readily  with,  perhaps,  a  little  assistance  from  the  teacher  at  the 
beginning.  The  teacher  can  by  observation  judge  of  the  length 
of  time  that  can  be  pleasantly  devoted  to  it  She  may  then 
quickly  and  quietly  pass,  to  look  at  the  work.  She  will  com- 
mend, correct  and  instruct  in  proper  formation,  quantity  or 
quality  of  work.  She  must  encourage  the  timid  to  try.  The 
idle  must  feel  that  it  is  tequired  of  them,  it  is  a  task  that  must  be 
completed.  The  careless  must  .feel  that  the  pegs  are  articles  of 
too  much  value  to  be  strewn  upon  the  floor  aimlessly.  The  dil- 
igent should  have  the  reward  of  commendation  and  special  men- 
tion before  the  class.  Thus :  *' Johnnie  has  the  most  work  upon 
his  desk;  Jamie's  is  the  neatest." 

When  children  have  gone  on  from  the  simple  beginning,  to  be 
able  to  make  perfect  and  recognizable  copies  of  the  pattern  upon 
the  black-board  there  becomes  a  fascination  about  it  that  would 
charm  an  older  person — something  like  that  which  belongs  to 
fancy  work,  or  any  kind  of  fine  art.  They  will  sit  for  a  quarter 
or  half  of  a  session,  as  long  as  material  and  space  will  allow^ 
placing  with  delicate  and  careful  touch,  peg  after  peg,  making 
what  they  hope  to  hear  called  "a  beautiful  deskfull,"  and  will 
feel  rewarded  if,  in  reply  to  the  eager  question,  "Is  mine  nice?" 
you  simply  and  pleasantly  answer,  **  Yes."       ^ 

Childhood  never  appears  more  lovely  than  when  thus  lost  in 
quiet  and  intense  application.  But  the  practical  value  of  this 
work,  in  teaching  the  alphabet,  is  perhaps  greater  than  any 
aesthetics,  or  economic  value,  or  as  a  means  of  securing  order 
and  quiet.  It  will  doubtless  prove  a  surprise  to  the  teacher  who 
has  not  previously  had  the  experience.  Beginning  with  the 
simplest  forms  of  the  alphabet,  all  the  letters  can  be  given,  re- 
serving the  more  difficult  for  the  last.  Repeat  one  letter  at  a 
time  between  the  lines  upon  the  board  any  number  of  times. 
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Have  the  name  given.  Direct  that  it  shall  be  made  upon  the 
board  as  many  times  as  possible.  By  following  this  plan  the 
letters  can  be  thoroughly  taught  by  the  time  we  are  ready  to  be- 
gin spelling.  My  No.  3  class  will  take  Monroe's  Reader  after 
Christmas,  having  completed  Monroe's  Chart  Primer.  They 
have  already  gone  through  the  small  letters  and  all  but  three  or 
four  capitals.  They  will  take  with  the  Readers  spelling  papers, 
with  select  words.  They  will,  with  the  practice  they  have  had, 
pronounce  at  sight  and  and  spell  readily  the  spelling  words  from 
the  first.  This  class  has  been  in  school  since  September,  four 
months,  and  receives  the  minimum  portion  of  time  on  the  pro- 
gramme two  recitations,  half-day  attendance,  ten  minute  recita- 
tions. This  will  be  the  fifth  class  with  which  the  same  result  has 
come,  no  extra  time  being  given  in  teaching  the  alphabet. 

The  distinction  between  b  and  d,  p  and  q,  can  be  made  by 
questioning  them  as  to  whether  the  "bow"  is  at  the  top  or  bot- 
tom, right  or  left,  as  each  is  given,  being  sure  they  know  right 
and  left. 

The  pegs  can  be  further  utilized  in  making  number  tables 

from  copy  on  board.     First  copy  alone ;  then  as  they  advance 

further  adding  to  the  table  the  ** answers"  or  sum.     Place  on 

the  board — 

I  and  1 1  are 

XXX  and  XX  are 
1 1 1 1 1  and  II  are 
XXXXXXX  and  XX  are 
1 1  and  1 1  are 
XXXX  and  XX  are 
1 1 1 1 1 1  and  1 1  are 
XXXXXXXX  and  XX  are    . 
Or,  with  answers. ^rj/  from  copy,  and  afterwards  added  to  the 
copy  above  by  counting — 

XX  and  XXX  are  XXXXX 

I  1 1 1  and   1 1 1  are  I II II 1 1 

XXXXX  and  XXX  are  XXXXXXXX 

I  and  1 1 1  are  1 1 1  I 

XXX  and  XXX  are  XXXXXX 

1 1 1 1 1  and  III  are  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

XXXXXXX  and  XXX  are  XXXXXXXXXX 
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The  result  is  a  beautiful  table  and  a  long  rest  to  yourself;  du- 
ring which  time  the  child  has  been  counting,  and  placing  his 
lines  and  crosses,  lost  fn  childish  abstraction  and  waiting  your 
commendation,  only  to  feel,  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure,  that  he  has 
had  a  happy  time. 

Any  number  of  tables  can  be  made  in  this  way.     By  arrang 
ing  them  in  regular  order,  you  can  have  the  afaswer  placed  at 
the  right,  and  at  a  glance  you  can  detect  and  point  out  an  error. 
The  order  must  be  changed  at  times,  though. 

We  have  also  numbers  printed  upon  cards,  thus — 


3456789         10 
+       -      X       -*-.,;       ? 


to  be  cut  into  squares  thus:     i     and  used  in  making  tables. 


These  may  be  deferred  until  the  child  has  entered  upon  his  last 
quarter  and  has  learned  the  figures  from  his  copy-book  or  reader. 
The  same  tables  can  be  copied  from  the  board  with  directions  to 
place  the  figures  that  stand  for  the  numbers,  plus  for  and  (+^ 
and  equals  for  are  (=),  thus :  2+2=.  Then,  later,  the  answers  can 
be  placed  at  the  right,  thus :  2-1-2=4.  Proceed  one  step  at  a 
time,  that  each  may  be  well  done.  That  you  may  always  have 
something  in  reserve,  never  give  all  the  pleasure  at  once. 
Children  like  to  feel  that  they  are  advancing,  *' gaining  groui^" 
We  have  also  the  letter  cards,  [a],  that  we  use  earlier.  Indeed, 
as  soon  as  they  seem  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  forms  and  place 
them  in  forming  words.  Thus:  •«  is  placed  upon  the  board 
and  the  children  required  to  find,  in  their  box  of  letters,  those 
that  form  this  word,  and  form  it  so  many  times.  Some  children 
can  do  this  as  soon  as  they  enter  school.  Others  will  only  spill 
the  cards,  scatter  and  waste  them  without  any  result.  Such 
children  had  best  use  the  pegs  only,  as  they  are  less  expensive 
and  the  work  more  simple.  As  children  improve  and  gain 
knowledge,  we  give  them  the  little  Chart  Primer  to  make  the 
lesson  from.  In  this  way  much  drudgery  is  avoided  and  the 
form  of  the  letter  is  fixed  by  a  pleasant  exercise. 

These  pegs  can  be  used  also  in  forming,  for  change  of  exer- 
cise, pretty  designs  from  a  copy  on  the  b©ard,  thus : 
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More  elaborate  de- 
signs may  be  added. 
The  children  may 
be  told  to  make,  in 
addition  to  copy, 
some  pretty  original 
designs.  They  will 
often  develop  a  tal- 
ent for  this  work. 
The  books  are  fur- 
nished by  the  board, 
as  are  all  these  ma- 
terials. But  any 
teacher  who  has 
taught  in  this  city 


=\\//LL 

\nHn/x 

eight  years  remem-  1  1      ]       .     , 

bers  when  we  order-  \  ,    /  \/         \       -V- 

ed.  at  our  own  ex-     N^     '  A^'         I  N     TV 


pense,   bo 

much  per  dozen  at  I 

the  box  factory,  and  [ 

bought  pegs  from  ' 

the    leather    dealer, 

so  much  per  quart, 

cl0ia  card  board  at 

so  much  per  sheet, 

from  the  bookstore, 

and  had  it  cut  into  strips  with  which  to  make  diamonds,  squares 

and  triangles  for  number  tables  and  inventions.     And  though 

our  purses  were  lightened  by  the  transactioil,  yet  we  felt  our 

labors  so  muck  lightened  by  the  relief  given  in  having  the  children 

quietly  and  happily  employed. 


We  formerly  placed  these  same  paper  forms  in  boxes  for  the 
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children  to  use  in  making  number  tables  from  copies  on  the 
board;  also,  pretty  imitations  (see  second  cut  precediug  page.) 
teachers  placing  copies  upon  board  and  encouraging  imitations. 
The  designs  upon  the  board  in  colored, crayon  form  a  very  at- 
tractive ornament  to  the  school  room 

It  is  a  standing  rule  with  us  that  all  work  put  upon  the  board 
should  be  correct,  and  also  as  neat  and  attractive  as  possible, 
that  the  forms  upon  which  the  eye  of  the  child  rests  every  day 
may  be  forming  within  him  correct  ideals,  and  a  high  standard. 

We  use  ** cigar  lighters"  or  splits  in  teaching  numbers;  also, 
for  use  in  teaching  or  forming  imitations.  Give  them  the  splits 
and  ask  them  to  make  as  many  figures  with  two  splits  as  possible. 
Result:  L  1  V  A  T  X  etc.  With  Jhree:  A  F  H  N  etc.,  in- 
creasing the  number  each  day,  or  at  each  exercise.  As  a  result 
you  will  have,  if  you  copy  all  the  new  figures  quickly  upon  the 
board,  a  number  of  simple  and  beautiful  designs.  The  child 
will  look  with  silent  pride  and  admiration  upon  each  design  of 
his  own.  These  works  of  his  hand  displayed  upon  the  black- 
board, help  to  make  for  him  the  home  that  the  school  room 
should  be  for  every  little  child. 

This  work  is  all  healthful,  requiring  no  constrained,  fixed  po- 
sition of  the  body  or  any  organ  of  sense. 

Our  preparation  for  afternoon  or  morning  is :  Books  passed 
to  classes  i  and  2 ;  box  of  cards  upon  each  desk ;  books  open  at 
the  lesson,  and  set  up  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  copying  the  les- 
son words.  No.  3  class  with  pegs  to  copy  letters  from  black- 
board. When  this  is  done  the  heart  of  the  teacher  is  as  quiet 
and  rested  to  enter  upon  the  lessons  of  the  session  as  that  of  a 
mother  when  the  children  are  happily  employed  with  picture- 
books  and  playthings  around  the  table  and  a  quiet  evening  is 
before  her.  In  the  morning  school  the  spelling  words,  six  in 
number,  are  to  be  copied  carefully  with  slate  and  pencil  from 
the  black-board.  The  slate  and  pencil  put  in  order  when  that  is 
done,  and  the  card  work,  making  the  lesson  from  the  book,  is 
begun. 

The  number  "three''  class  will  need  a  change;  having  ac- 
quired some  skill  in  making  the  letters,  they  get  done  and  require 
2 
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something  else.  Having  pegs  put  into  boxes  about  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  a  session,  and  designs  made  with  pegs  will  keep  the 
little  fingers  employed  until  recess.  At  recess  boxes  are  gathered 
and  placed  on  front  desk  by  monitors;  number  cards  given  I's  and 
2's  and  letter  cards  given  3's,  and  the  boxes  of  pegs  put  away. 
These  materials  will  employ  them  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

This  we  call  "busy  work."  I  find  these  occupations  prefer- 
able to  much  slate- work,  though  that  must  increase  in  quantity, 
and  improve  in  quality  as  the  pupils  advance.  There  are  strong 
physiological  objections  to  an  excess  of  slate-work.  Besides  -the 
pupil  in  doing  so  much  writing  is  obliged  to  do  it  poorly,  and  in 
doing  it  again  and  again  he  becomes  used  to  poor  work,  and 
finally  satisfied  with  it,  or  indifferent  in  regard  to  it.  Thus  his 
standard  is  ruined.  Now  this  work  has,  in  my  mind,  an  import- 
ance as  a  means  of  good  government,  discipline  and  develop- 
ment to  the  pupil,  himself,  that  it  could  not  have  if  I  had  not 
myself  thoroughly  tried  it. 

These  little  occupations  are  its  playthings,  its  little  tasks.  The 
beginning,  continuation  and  completion  of  these  tasks  form  a 
field  of  effort  and  emulation  that  even  the  infant  soul  of  man  de- 
lights to  enter.  He  receives  a  lesson  in  application,  as  he  thus 
sits  sifting  the  tiny  cards  through  the  fingers  in  search  of  one 
particular  letter  that  he  must  keep  in  mmd  to  recognize.  And 
when  that  is  found,  the  next,  and  next,  and  so  on,  **  never  end- 
ing." 

Thus  enters  that  sphere  of  silence,  "the  soil  in  which  thought 
grows,"  as  he  sits  with  little  mates  **so  near  and  yet  so  far,"  each 
withdrawing  himself  within  himself.  He  thus  ceases  from  all 
"prating  and  chatting,  which  is  fatal  to  thought,"  as  he  qui- 
etly pursues  his  own  task  or  compares  it  silently  with  that  of  his 
neighbor.  This  work  is  really  as  much  a  means  of  development 
to  them  as  any  task,  begun,  continued,  and  the  end  won,  is  to 
each  and  all  of  us,  and  I  have  watched  the  children  with  a  feel- 
ing of  pathetic  interest  as  they  placed,  so  carefully,  each  tiny 
object  that  a  touch  or  a  strong  breath  might  displace,  thinking 
how  like  life  it  all  is,  planning,  placing  and  arranging  with  infin- 
ite labor,  that  which  will  be  so  soon  swept  away  and  obliterated. 
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Yet  like  life,  though  the  work  remains  not,  the  lesson^  the  disci- 
pHne  lemains,  and  becomes  part  of  the  soul.  The  inner  life, 
that  is  to  remain  permanent  forever,  is  taking  into  it  the  real 
strength  and  power  of  the  victory,  small  as  it  seems. 

With  these  feelings  in  the  heart  one  can  well  assume  the  drud- 
gery of  proving  and  taking  care  of  these  little  materials.  Even 
the  additional  expense  will  not  be  felt  by  the  teacher  who  enters 
upon  the  work  with  enthusiasm.  One  can  easily  obtain  all  the 
materials  during  a  day's  visit'  to  the  city.  In  addition  to  the 
places  I  have  already  designated,  the  letter  cards  can  be  ordered 
at  any  printing  house,  at  so  much  per  hundred. 

^  A  dreary  place  would  be  this  world 
Were  there  no  little  people  in  it ; 
The  song  of  life  would  lose  its  mirth. 
Were  there  no  children  to  begin  it." 

Indianapolis.  Lucy  V.  Gosney. 


MODEL  SCHOOL.— No.  I. 


BY   A  TRAVELING   PEDAGOGUE. 


4 OR  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  progress  of  education 
and  the  methods  employed  in  its  development,  there  b  no 
more  pleasant  and  instructive  employment  than  visiting  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  schools  in  the  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  not- 
ing the  varied  methods  and  means  employed  in  managing  and 
instructing  the  young. 

The  vast  army  of  teachers  engaged  in  school  work,  differently 
fitted  and  adapted  to  the  business,  and  accomplishing  more  or 
less  perfectly  the  objects  for  which  our  school  system  was  organ- 
ized, certainly  opens  up  a  field  for  observation  and  study,  the 
importance  of  which  few  teachers  realize.  It  is  becoming  quite 
popular  in  these  days  for  boards  of  education  to  grant  teachers 
the  privilege,  at  least  once  a  year,  of  visiting  schools  of  a  similar 
grade  and  observing  the  methods  of  other  teachers.  This  plan, 
if  rightly  employed,  is  a  valuable  means  of  improving  the  man- 
agement of  our  schools ;  it  creates  a  generous  rivalry  and  pre- 
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vents  a  lag  of  enthusiasm.  No  matter  what  class  of  schools,  we 
can  but  receive  valuable  suggestions,  either  in  new  methods 
used,  or  in  opportunities  for  criticising  the  work  of  others.  This 
means  of  improvement  is  too  much  neglected  by  the  profession. 
Nothing  strengthens  the  weak  teacher  so  much  as  to  behold 
the  workings  of  a  well  regulated  school.  He  may  have  good 
theories  but  have  no  ability  to  formulate  them  into  practical 
school  work.  The  day  of  theorizing  is  past;  this  is  a  practical 
age,  and  we  must  have  practical  work,  the  result  of  which  will 
be  practical  education. 

It  shall  be  my  object  in  this  and  subsequent  articles  to  give  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  some  observations  made  while  visiting 
schools  of  various  grades,  and  to  set  forth  both  the  good  and 
bad  points  as  I  view  them. 

,  I  had  the  pleasure,  not  long  since,  of  visiting  a  school  situated 
in  a  pleasant  village  in  this  state,  which  had  quite  a  local  repu- 
tation for  thoroughness  and  good  government. 

The  carpet  on  the  floor,  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  the  or- 
gan in  front  of  us,  raised  this  thought  in  my  mind  :  How  much 
like  home  a  school  room  may  be  made  to  appear !  And  how 
much  better  it  is,  since  much  of  the  life  of  the  child  is  to  be 
spent  in  the  school  room,  that  it  be  made  attractive  and  home- 
like, when  it  can  be  done  with  so  little  trouble  and  expense.  It 
is  the  teacher's  duty  to  see  to  these  things  as  much  as  any  other 
department  of  school  work.  I  have  frequently  visited  school 
rooms  when  the  sight  of  the  bare,  dingy  walls  and  empty  room 
made  me  shudder.  It  was  enough  to  chill  every  tender  and 
aesthetic  impulse  in  the  child's  nature. 

School  teaching  is  more  than  storing  the  mind  with  facts.  It 
were  far  better  for  the  child  if  his  nobler  nature  be  cared  for 
and  developed,  and  he  be  taught  to  love  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful. What  a  child  comes  to  be  or  to  do  in  this  world  depends 
a  great  deal  more  on  his  shaping  by  teaching  and  the  influences 
that  surround  him  than  on  his  original  characteristics  and  possi- 
bilities. 

The  Recitation, — A  large  class  in  Geography  was  ready  to  re- 
cite, and  the  principal  topics  for  recitation  were  longitude  and 
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latitude,  their  measurements  and  application.  On  the  desk 
before  the' class  was  placed  a  large  globe,  and  the  teacher  began 
the  work  by  calling  for  the  definitions.  These  were  recited 
promptly,  and  every  one  was  illustrated  by  the  pupil  from  the 
^lobe.  It  was  especially  pleasing  to  see  them  stand  before  the 
class  and  visitors  and  explain  how  to  find  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  places,  and  do  it  with  as  much  confidence  as  is  exhib- 
ited by  many  teachers  while  handling  this  subject.  The  work 
of  the  text-book,  although  so  neatly  recited,  was  not  the  extent 
of  the  work  done.  The  teacher  had  a  supply  of  problems  on 
every  phase  of  the  subject,  which  were  solved  so  readily  that 
one  could  easily  see  that  the  pupils  had  mastered  the  subject 
At  one  time  several  pupils  were  at  the  black-board  solving  prob- 
lems in  Longitude  and  Time,  and  if  any  one  had  happened  in 
at  this  moment,  he  could  not  have  told  whether  this  was  a  geog- 
raphy or  arithmetic  class.  It  was  certainly  a  practical  method 
of  presenting  the  subject,  and  judging  from  the  alacrity  with 
i^hich  they  did  the  work  it  was  a  valuable  one. 


T0;MISS  KATHARINE  JAY. 


k^ »  «  «  y.i^fcVift 


An'S  AJnow  I  mean  2  write 

2  U  sweet  K  T  J. 
The  girl  without  a  ||, 

The  belle  of  U  T  K. 
I  I  der  if  tJ  got  the  i 

I  wrote  to  U  B  4 
I  sailed  in  the  R  K  D  A. 

And  sent  by  L  N  Moore. 

My  M  T  head  will  scarce  contain 

I  calm  IDA  bright. 
But,  A  T  miles  from  you,  I  must 

M  «— *— » this  chance  2  write. 
And  first  should  N  E  N  V  U, 

B  E  Z,  mind  it  not. 
3hould  N  E  friendship  show,  be  true, 

They  should  not  be  forgot. 

But  friends  and  foes  alike  D  K, 
As  you  may  plainly  C, 
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In  every  funeral  R  A 
Or  uncle's  LEG. 

From  virtue  never  D  V  8 ; 
Her  influence  B  9 

Alike  induces  10  derness 
Or  40  tude  divine. 

And  if  you  can  not  cut  a  - 

Or  cause  an  ! 
I  hope  U'U  put  a  . 

21? 
( R  U  for  annexation  2 

My  cousin,  heart  and 
He  offers  in  a  ^ 

A  §  2  of  land. 


He  says  he  loves  you  2  X  S ;  i 

UVe  virtuous  and  U're  Y's ;  4 

InXLNCUXL  ; 

All  others  in  his  I's.  ^ 

This  S  A  until  U  I  C  \ 

I  pray  U  2  X  Q*s, 
And  do  not  burn  in  F  £  G 

My  young  and  wayward  muse. 

Now  fare  U  well,  dear  K  T  J ; 

I  trust  that  U  R  true- 
When  this  U  C  then  U  can  say 

AnSAIOU.  --{Selected, 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


DECEMBER77th,    1 88 1. 
Mr.  Wm.  GeiMr,  Trustee,  Wolcotsville,  lud. : 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  December  5th,  1881,  is  received. 

You  state  that  for  several  years  fifty  pupils  have  been  transferred 
to  your  township  from  Noble  county,  Indiana,  and  that  you  have  not 
received  a  cent  from  them  in  compensation. 

The  law  (see  sec.  17  of  School  Laws,  edition  1877),  I  think  is  very 
clear,  and  is  fully  executed  in  most  parts  of  the  state. 

Those  who  are  transferred  to  your  township  can  not  claim  their 
rights  to  school  privileges,  unless  they  pay  to  you  the  school-tax  upon 
their  property,  in  the  township  in  which  they  reside,  at  the  same  rates 
which  persons  in  your  .township  pay. 
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.■*  Thus,  suppose  A  lives  in  Orange  township,  Noble  county,  and  has 
|6,ooo  of  property  in  said  township,  and  is  transferred  by  his  trustee 
to  your  township.  Then  suppose  that  the  following  are  your  rates  of 
levy  in  Johnson  township,  La  Grange  county,  for  school  purposes : 
30  cents  on  the  $100  for  special  school,  and  30  cents  on  each  poll  for 
special  school.  Also,  15  cents  on  the  |ioo  for  tuition  revenue,  and 
2$  cents  on  each  poll  for  tuition  revenue.  Then  A  should  pay  you 
$18  4~  -30  =  1 18  30,  for  special  school. 

For  tuition  school,        -      .  -        -         I9  +  25  =  $9.25 

Total, ^7.55 

^  For  this  you  should  give  him  a  receipt,  stating  that  he  has  paid  his 
school  taxes  in  full. 

When  this  has  been  done  A  is  entitled  to  school  privileges  in  your 
Oohnson)  township.  If  he  (A)  refuses  to  pay  this  amount,  then  it 
is  your  duty  as  trustee  to  exclude  A  from  school  privileges  in  your 
township.     (See  sec.  17,  School  Laws.) 

A  having  received  your  receipt  for  school  tax  in  full,  should  pre- 
sent it  to  his  county  auditor,  and  obtain  from  him  a  certificate  of 
error,  which  he  should  present  to  the  county  treasurer  in  lieu  of  his 
school  taxes  in  his  own  county. 

You  will  observe  that  the  face  of  the  receipt  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  tax  from  which  transferred  persons  are  relieved 
in  their  own  county.  The  receipt  relieves  them  from  their  special 
and  tuition  taxes  in  their  own  counties,  which  may  be  either  greater 
or  less  than  the  face  of  the  receipt* 

Yours  truly,  John  M.  Bloss, 

Sup^t  Public  Instruction, 


State  of  Indiana, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Indianapolis,  Dec.  8,  1881. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Pajuon,  County  Sup't,  Martinsville,  Ind. : 

Sir: — You  state  that  your  county  board  adopted  the  following  rule : 
"  Any  pupil  who  shall  be  absent  from  school  to  the  extent  of  five 
days  in  any  one  term,  and -not  certified  to  the  teacher  as  necessary 
by  the  parent  or  guardian,  either  in  writing  or  in  person,  or  in  some 
other  manner  satisfactory  to  the  teacher,  shall  be  required  to  obtain 
a  written  permit  from  the  township  trustee,  or  some  member  of  the 
board  of  town  trustees,  before  admission  again  into  the  school  " 

You  ask  if  the  adoption  of  this  rule  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion makes  it  a  regulation  by  which  the  teachers  of  your  county 
should  be  governed. 
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Section  lo  of  the  School  Law  requires,  "  That  the  trustees  shall 
take  charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  their  respective  townships, 
etc." 

Section  e.  of  Section  43  directs  "that  said  county  board  shall  con- 
sider the  wants  and  needs  of  the  schools  and  school  property,  etc." 

It  is  my  opinion,  from  the  above  section  referred  to,  that  it  is  not 
only  the  privilege  of  the  trustees  as  individuals,  and  of  the  county 
board  as  a  body,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  which  shall  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  but  it  is  their  duty 
to  make  such  regulations  as  will  promote  the  general  good  of  the 
schools.      * 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  one  cause  which  so  much  cripples 
the  public  schools  of  Indiana  as  the  irregular  attendance  of  the 
pupils. 

The  reports  in  this  office  show  that  in  1878-9  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance was  62  per  cent,  of  those  admitted.  In  1879-80  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  63  per  cent,  of  those  admitted. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  more  than  one-third  of 
the  time  of  the  public  schools  was  lost  to  the  state  by  the  irregular 
attendance  of  the  pupils. 

It  costs  the  state  just  the  same  to  educate  the  62  per  cent,  or  the  63 
per  cent,  as  the  100  per  cent,  who  ought  to  be  in  attendance. 

Investigation  will  show  that  in  each  school  a  few  pupils,  as  a  rule, 
cause  this  loss  of  per  cent,  in  the  daily  attendance.  Those  pupils 
who  absent  themselves,  not  only  looe  the  privileges  of  the  school 
which  the  state  provides  at  great  cost,  out  their  irregularity  interferes 
with  the  progress  of  those  who  are  regular  in  attendance.  Hence 
the  public  good  demands  that  rules  should  be  adopted  by  county 
boards,  and  by  trustees,  in  order  to  protect  those  children  who  wish 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools,  and  who  are  regular  in 
their  attendance.  • 

The  object  of  the  rule  in  question  was  evidently  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  general  attendance,  and  to  prevent  truancy. 

Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs  rendered  an  opinion  (see  School  Law,  page  124, 
edition  of  1877)  sustaining  a  rule  of  similar  charactee.  Hon.  M.  B. 
Hopkins  and  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart  have  republished  the  derision  of  ex- 
Superintendent  Hobbs  in  the  several  editions  of  the  School  Laws 
issued  by  this  Department. 

The  same  general  rules  have  been  carried  out  for  several  years  in 
all  the  large  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  and  are  in  force  today, 
and  experience  shows  that  the  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  pupils 
has  been  promoted,  and  truancy  much  diminished. 

The  requirement  of  the  rule  that  parents  and  guardians  should  no- 
tify the  teacher  that  their  children  were  detained  by  their  direction, 
is  a  requirement  with  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  comply.    Of  the  wis* 
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dom  and  necessity  of  such  a  rule,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  the  pub- 
lic good  demands  it. 

These  considerations  induce  me  to  held  that  the  principle  involved 
in  the  rule  is  legal,  and  that  the  county  board  of  education,  and  trus- 
tees have  the  right  to  adopt  such  a  rule ;  and  furthermore,  such  a 
rule  having  been  adopted,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  sustain 

and  enforce  it. 

Respectfully  yours,  John  M.  Bloss, 

Suft  Public  Instruction. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY.  •   A 

OuTUVE  OF  Scheme  for  Post-Graduate  Degrees.  —  1.  Any 
Graduate  of  this  University,  who  subsequently  complete  a  course  of 
study,  of  not  less  than  two  years,  in  any  reputable  professional  school, 
of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Literature.  Music,  Advanced  Science, 
or  the  Mechanic  Arts,  on  presenting  to  the  Faculty  of  this  University 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  thus  completed  any  of  the  courses 
named,  may  receive  from  the  University  the  Master's  Degree  of  the 
same  name  as  the  Bachelor's  Degree  he  has  already  received. 

H.  Any  Graduate  of  this  University,  or  of  any  similar  and  equal 
Institution,  may  receive  from  this  University  a  Master's  Degree,  cor- 
responding to  his  Bachelor's  Degree,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  graduation  ;  provided^  he  gives  evidence  of  good 
character  and  completes  a  course  of  study  fairly  equivalent  to  any  of 
the  professional  courses  above  named,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty  of  this  University,  and  by  the  presentation  on  his  part  of  a 
creditable  Thesis  on  some  theme  prescribed  by  this  Faculty.  The 
three  years  may  be  reduced  to  two,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Faculty. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  received  by  the 
Graduate  of  the  University,  or  of  any  other  Institution  of  like  char- 
acter and  equal  rank,  five  years  after  graduation  ;  provided^  the  can- 
didate, in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  t];ie  Master's  Degree,  as 
above  recited,  shall  still  further  pursue  studies  under  the  direction  of 
the  Faculty,  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  same,  present  in 
p/7>r/ a  satisfactory  Thesis  upon  some  prescribed  or  accepted  subject, 
embodying  original  work,  and  maintain  a  good  character.  The, five 
years  may  be  reduced  to  three,  if  the  entire  time  is  spent  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty. 


GospoRT. — Schools  are  moving  on  nicely,  with  good  attendance. 
Supt  Lilly  is  well  liked  by  pupils  and  patrons. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  JouBNAL  enters  upon  its  twenty-seventh  year  full  of  encour- 
agement and  with  high  resolves.    For  several  years  past  it  has  given 
its  readers  more  pages  of  reading  matter  than  any  other  monthly 
educational  paper  in  the  United  States;  and  that  it  furnishes  such 
matter  as  teachers  appreciate  is  evidenced  by  its  liberal  supporL    It 
studies  at  all  times  the  wishes  and  highest  interests  of  the  teachers. 
It  has  no  "  hobbies,"  but  tries  to  find  and  present  the  merits  and 
claims  of  all  methods  and  phases  of  education.    While  it  strives  to 
"practical,"  it  rocognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
itid  so  practical  as  a  new  idea.     It  also  recognizes  the  fact  that 
■ihods  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  these 
^thod5  are  founded  mate  only  machine  teachers. 
The  Journal  will  devote  its  pages  during  the  year  i8S^  to  that 
lich  will  tend  to  help  teachers  most  in  their  every-day  work,  to 
it  which  will  give  the  best  methods  founded  on  the  best  theories, 
the  correction  of  whatever  is  false  in  theory  or  in  fact,  and  to  that 
lich  will  tend  to  perfect  and  establish  out  noble  public  school 

The  Journal  wishes  all  its  patrons  and  friends  a  "  Merry  Christ- 
is  and  a  Happy  New  Year,"  and  ask  them  to  join  it  in  extending 
:  spirit  of  these  immortal  lines  from  Tennyson  : 
Ring  out  the  old.  ring  in  the  new, 

King  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 
Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
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RELIGION  VS.  GRAMMAR. 


:} 


The  following  correspondence  explains  itself: 

Office  op  County  Superintendent, 
Madison  County, 
Anderson,  Ind.,  Nov.  5,  i88l 

ProC  John  M.  Bloss,  Sup*t  Public  Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

Dearer: — I  have  a  singular  case  whioh  I  submit  to  you  for  your 
opinion.  The  State  of  Indiana  prescribes  eight  common  school 
branches.  Our  county  board  of  education  adopted  a  course  of  study 
for  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  in  this  "  course  of  study  '*  the  sub- 
ject of  Grammar  is  given  its  proper  place.  I  instruct  my  teachers  to 
follow  the  course  of  study.  A  teacher  in  Greene  township,  this 
county,  writes  me  that  she  has  some  pupils  attending  her  school 
whose  parents  belong  to  the  religious  denomination  known  as  Dun- 
kards,  and  that  they  have  sent  her  word  that  she  must  not  teach 
their  children  Grammar,  because  they  are  religiously  opposed  to  it. 

I  have  made  inquiry  and  find  that  the  Dunkard  church  has  no 
ritual.  I  have  also  made  inquiry  and  find  that  the  parents  of  these 
children  really  think  it  a  sin  for  their  children  to  be  taught  the  sub- 
ject of  grammar. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  can  we  compel  them  to  study 
grammar  ? 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  an  early. date,  \  am, 

Yours  very  truly,  Wm.  M.  Croan, 

County  Superintendent. 

MR,  bloss  to  MR.  GROAN. 

State  of  Indiana, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Offce, 
Indianapolis,  November 

Dear  Sir: — ^You  state  that  a  pupil  refuses  to  study  English  gram- 
mar on  the  grounds  that  both  he  and  his  parents  are  religiously  op- 
posed to  the  study  of  that  branch. 

You  ask  whether  he  should  be  compelled  to  study  English  gram- 
mar, or  rather  whether  you  have  the  right  to  compel  him  to  study 
English  grammar. 

Your  trustees  have  undoubtedly  the  right  to  make  and  arrange  a 
course  of  study  for  their  schools,  and  to  determine  that  pupils  who 
have  not  completed  the  work  of  a  particular  grade  shall  not  be  pro- 
moted t9  a  higher  grade  (see  sees.  10  and  147,  School  Law) ;  yet  I 
think  that  in  this  case  and  in  very  many  other  cases  that  it  would  be 
haul  policy  to  exercise  the  right. 

Hence  I  advise  that  the  pupil  or  pupils  referred  to  be  permitted  to 
drop  the  study  of  grammar.        ! 
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If  the  pupils  are  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  teacher,  she  or  he  will 
be  able,  along  with  iheir  other  work,  to  give  them  all  that  is  practi- 
cal in  the  subject  of  grammar.  Intelligence  has  the  effect,  you 
know,  to  remove  prejudice,  and  it  is  the  only  effectual  means.  To 
drive  these  pupils  out  of  the  schools  would  be  a  mistake. 

Yours  truly,  John  M.  Bloss, 

Supt  Public  Insiructm, 


Mr.  Groan  has  advised  the  teacher  in  Greene  township  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  opinion  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  religious  sect  can  be  found  at  this  day  in 
this  country  who  hold  conscientious  scruples  against-the  study  of  the 
principles  of  the  language  they  use  every  day.  Prof.  Bloss  is  evi- 
-dently  right  in  his  answer.  Our  government  is  formed  on  the  broad- 
"est  possible  religious  liberty  of  conscience,  and  every  porson  should 
be  allowed  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  or  lack  of  judgment,  unless 
his  fanaticism  leads  to  immorality  or  crime,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mormons,  and  Guiteau. 

This  is  what  we  call  "  Worshiping  God  under  our  own  vine  and 
fig  tree."  While  the  trustees  have  the  right  to  make  and  enforce  a 
course  of  study  in  such  cases,  it  is  doubtless  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
waive  such  right.  The  best  possible  way  to  remove  such  a  prejudice 
is  to  supplant  it  by  a  little  liberal  education.  Alihough  the:>e  chil- 
dren referred  to  may  never  look  into  a  text-book  on  grammar,  if  they 
are  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools  a  few  years  they  will  never 
share  the  prejudice  of  their  parents  against  the  study  of  grammar. 

Prof.  Bloss  may  put  it  a  little  strong  when  he  states  that,  **  If  the 
pupils  are  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  teacher  he  will  be  able,  along 
with  their  other  work,  to  give  them  all  that  is  practical  in  the  subject 
of  grammar,"  but  he  states  a  principle  well  understood  by  every 
teacher.  A  teacher  can  and  ought  to  teach  the  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage through  every  branch  of  study  recited  in  school.  A  child 
should  be  required  to  recite  in  correct  language ;  he  should  be  fre- 
quently required  to  write  out  his  lessons;  he  should  be  required  to 
i¥rite  letters,  notes,  receipts,  etc. ;  he  should  be  required  to  read  a 
•story  and  then  write  a  synopsis  of  it ;  he  should  be  required  to  write 
compositions;  and  in  all  these  exercises  he  should  be  required  to 
make  correct  statements  (sentences),  spell  the  words  correcify.  use 
properly  capital  letters,  and  punctuate  correctly  In  all  these  useful 
exercises  he  is  learning  to  use  language  correctly,  and  yet  the  word 
"grammar"  need  never  be  used.  In  fact  the  word  grammar  is 
hardly  appropriate ;  these  are  exercises  in  the  art  of  language,  while 
grammar  is  the  science  of  language,  a  step  in  advance  of  this. 
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EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO  UPON  THE  BRAIN. 


Once,  when  Horace  Greely  was  asked  whether  in  his  opinion  to- 
bacco affected  the  brain,  he  answered,  "No.  never;  for  a  man  with 
brains  never  uses  tobacco.'*  On  another  occasion  he  described  a 
cigar  as  being  "a  roll  of  tobacco  about  five  inches  long,  with  a  fire  at 
one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other." 

But  Mr.  Greely  was  an  extremist  on  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  Journal 
is  not  an  extremist,  and  has  never  advocated  what  could  be  called 
fanatical  views  on  this  subject,  and  so  its  words  are  worthy  of  rare- 
fiil  consideration. 

Within  a  few  years  past  a  great  deal  of  careful  study  and  investi- 
gation have  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  with  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

I.  Among  all  the  leading  medical  men  who  have  made  investi- 
ga*ions  there  is  a  unanimous  opinion  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  boys.  It  affects  the  growing  tissues  of  the 
body  and  undermines  the  nervous  system.  While  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  its  effects  upon  men  whose  bodies  have  ceased 
growing,  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  injurious  to  boys.  Most 
of  the  authority  goes  to  prove  that  as  a  rule  it  is  injurious  to  men  also, 
but  not  to  the  same  degree. 

Not  long  ago  extensive  inquiry  was  made  in  European  schools^ 
notably  in  France,  as  to  how  the  use  of  tobacco  affected  the  class- 
standing  of  students,  and  it  was  learned  that,  without  exception,  the 
average  standing  of  those  who  did  not  use  tobacco  was  higher  than 
that  of  those  who  did  use  it.  And  further,  it  was  found  that  the 
standing  of  those  who  used  it  moderately  was  higher  than  those  who 
used  it  excessively.  A  single  instance  would  not  establish  a  rule, 
but  the  number  of  cases  investigated  and  the  uniform  result  makes 
it  certain  that  the  use  of  tobacco  does  injure  the  brain. 

Recently  the  use  of  tobacco  has  been  abolished  in  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  detrimental  to 
the  best  physical  development  and  the  most  vigorous  mental  work. 
This  rule  was  made  af^er  the  fullest  investigation,  and  upon  the 
highest  medical  authority  in  the  land. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that  an  important  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to 
train  boys  so  that  they  will  not  contract  the  habit  of  using  tobacco. 
Forty-nine  boys  out  of  every  fifty  begin  the  use  i^f  "  the  weed  "  be- 
cause they  think  it  manly ;  they  see  men  using  it,  and  they  simply 
imitate  them  and  think  it  a  maniy  practice.  If  teachers  will  make 
boys  understand  and  believe  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  not  necessary 
to  gentility — that  they  can  be  just  as  truly  gentlemen  without  it — 
that  they  will  be  men  just  as  soon,  and  be  just  as  much  respected. 
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the  probability — the  certainty — is  that  but  few  boys  will  ever  acquire 
the  habit. 

The  great  cost,  the  inconvenience,  the  uncleanliness  of  the  habit, 
are  arguments  for  adults;  but  the  thing  that  will  influence  boys  most 
is  to  make  them  believe  that  they  can  be  just  as  manly  without  its 
use  as  with  it. 

As  the  teacher  is  necessarily  an  example  for  the  pupils,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  should  a  teacher  use  tobacco?  Each  teacher  may  answer 
this  for  himself. 


BARNARD'S  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  done  a  great  work  for 
education  that  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  appreciated.  He  has  devoted 
his  life  to  it,  and  in  addition  has  spent  a  fortune  of  about  $40  oooover 
and  above  his  receipts.  This  treasury  of  educational  information 
should  be  in  every  public  library,  and  in  every  teacher's  library  who 
can  afford  it.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  tiie  highest  educational  authority 
in  the  country,  has  sent  out  the  following  circular,  to  which  your  ear- 
nest attention  is  called : 

*'  In  the  interest  of  preserving  and  rendering  still  more  useful  the 
great  work  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  I  take  this  way  of  asking  your  co- 
operation in  collecting  subscriptions  for  a  General  Index  to  the  thirty- 
one  volumes  of  his  "American  Journal  of  Education."  The  work 
itself  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  Cyclopedia  of  Education  in 
any  language.  It  contains  over  26.000  pages  in  small  but  clear  and 
readable  type,  giving  histories  of  school  systems,  philosophic  state- 
ments and  discussions  of  methods,  biographies  of  teachers  and  edu- 
cational reformers,  trustworthy  accounts  of  universities,  colleges, 
technical  and  industrial  schools,  city  school  systems,  and  omitting 
no  phase  of  interest  in  education,  whether  of  the  pas^  or  present, 
whether  of  our  own  country  or  of  other  lands.  Such  a  mass  of  edu- 
cational history  and  discussion  is  of  the  highest  value  to  the  practical 
teacher,  the  school  officer,  and  to  every  one  who  writes  or  readb  on 
any  topic  of  school  organization,  administration,  or  instruction. 

The  General  Index  will  make  all  of  its  treasures  acccessible  to 
those  who  possess  the  work,  and  to  those  who  have  membership  in 
libraries  that  possess  it.  Even  when  the  work  itself  can  not  be  con- 
sulted, one  may  be  greatly  aided  through  the  index  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  bibliography  of  a  subject — in  itself  a  greatly  useful  species  of 
knowledge — and  to  an  approximate  acquaintance  with  the  contents 
of  the  articles  themselves  through  the  minute  analysis  given  in  Dr. 
Barnard's  special  indexes. 
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The  costjjof  tfae  Index  Volume  will  be  ten  dollars,  payable  on  its 
completion.  It  will  ^have  about  six  hundred  pages.  The  price  of 
Barnard's  Journal  of  Education  (bound  in  muslin)  is  four  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  volume. 

Will  you  subscribe  for  the  Index  Volume?  *  *  *  iDr.  Barnard 
needs  help  at  this  juncture — shall  he  not  receive  it  promptly  ? 

Would  it  not  be  a  cause  of  great  humiliation  to  American  Educa- 
tors were  the  stereotype  plates  of  this  vast  Cyclopaedia  to  be  melted 
up,  because  of  the  smaU  support  given  its  devoted  author  and  pub- 
lisher? Wm.  T.  Harris, 

November  ^\,  \%%i.  Concord,  Mass, 


Special  Mention. — Every  primary  teacher  and  every  one  inter- 
ested in  primary  work  will  be  interested  in  an  article  on  *'  How  to 
Employ  the  Little  Ones."  It  certainly  contains  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions that  can  be  utilized  not  only  in  graded  schools  but  in  country 
schools.  The  statement  often  made,  "  O,  that  will  do  very  well  in 
the  city,  but  it  will  not  work  in  the  country,"  is  wholly  bad.  Any 
method  that  is  good  in  the  city  is  just  as  good  in  the  country.  All  that 
is  needed  is  to  put  a  good  teacher  behind  it  and  a  good  method  will 
work  anywhere. 

County  superintendents  primarily  and  teachers  generally  will  read 
with  interest  what  Mr.  Brown  has  to  say  about  "  The  Examination 
of  Teachers."  The  Journal  endorses  his  idea  most  heartily.  One 
of  the  strongest  pleas  for  county  superintendency  has  been  and  is, 
that  it  gives  the  superintendent  a  chance  to  visit  the  schools  and  see 
the  teacher  at  work,  and  thus  learn  more  of  his  fitpess  to  teach,  and 
so  be  better  qualified  to  issue  licenses.  If  a  superintendent  in  issu- 
ing licenses,  casts  aside  all  his  knowledge  of  the  teacher's  ability  to 
teach  and  govern  a  school,  that  he  has  gained  either  by  personal  in- 
spection or  from  answers  to  questions  on  theory,  and  gives  his  license 
on  knowledge  of  subjects  alone,  he  renders  null  a  strong  argument 
for  the  existence  both  of  the  normal  school  and  his  office ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  does  great  injustice  to  those  teachers  who  have  spent 
time  and  money  in  learning  the  science  of  teaching. 

The  article  on  *'  Thought  Reading,**  by  Mr.  Smith,  is  certainly  ex- 
cellent and  will  be  appreciated.  It  needs  not  only  to  be  read  but 
studied, 

W.  D.  Henkle. — The  article  on  W.  D.  Henkle,  deceased,  by  Prof. 
Venable,  will  be  appreciated  by  all,  but  especially  interesting  to  those 
who  knew  Mr.  Henkle  personally.  He  was  for  many  years  a  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  ranks  of  Indiana  teachers.  He  was  one  of  a  few 
valiant  spirits  who  organized  and  maintained  the  old  Wayne  County 
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Teachers'  Association  years  a.nd  years  before  there  was  any  law  re- 
quiring or  encouraging  teachers'  meetin£s, 

When  Judge  Perkins  decided  that  the  law,  permiRing  local  taxa- 
tion for  school  purposes,  was  unconstitutional,  and  thus  rendered  it 
impossible  to  maintain  the  public  schools  for  more  than  four  or  five 
months  a  year  in  even  the  larger  cities,  Mr.  Henkle  said,  "  Tbank 
the  Lord  there  is  no  law  in  Indiana  that  forbids  emigration  fromtbe 
state,  and  I  am  going."  Suiting  bis  action  to  his  words  he  removed 
to  Ohio,  and  since  that  time  has  given  his  valuable  services  to  that 
state. 

He  has  for  many  years  been  secretary  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  one  of  its  leading  spirits.  But  this  above  all:  He 
was  a  true  friend  and  christian  gentleman. 


Celebration  or  Lomgpbllow's  KiRTHDAr.— The  Journal  hopes 
that  teachers  will  bear  in  mind  the  suggestions  heretofore  made  as 
to  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  poet  Longfellow.  They  can 
make  this  a  means  of  stimulating  thousands  oF  children  and  thtir 
parents  to  read  some  of  the  best  literature  in  the  English  language, 
The  arguments  so  often  urged  by  the  Journal,  in  favor  of  this  kind 
of  work,  need  not  here  be  repeatad.  No  one  who  will  stop  for  a 
moment  to  consider  will  doubt  its  great  value  not  only  to  the  school 
children  but  to  the  community.  The  following  are  the  names  of  his 
'  _  principal  works ;  Hyperion  ;  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  ;  Kavan- 
augh ;  Golden  Legend ;  Courtship  of  Milei  Standisk ;  Evangeline: 
Hiatvaika  ;  Tragedies  of  Neio  England ;  Hanging  of  the  Crane,  ix& 
some  shorter  poems,  such  as  Psalm  of  Life.    Feb.  27tb  is  the  day. 


Think  of  it. — A  teacher  writes  for  the  Journal  and  St.  Nicholas 
and  says :  "  My  pupils  read  the  St.  Nicholas  in  school  at  certain  times, 
and  think  the  stories  are  excellent."  How  would  it  do  to  keep  a  few 
nice  magazines  and  books  on  the  teacher's  desk  to  beloaned  to  indus- 
trious pupils  after  all  lessons  are  learned.  A  few  teachers  have  tried 
it  and  say  it  worlds  well.  A  great  many  teachers  have  tried  this  other 
plan  and  with  the  very  best  results :  To  read  at  stated  times  stories 
and  articles  from  St,  Nicholas,  Wide-Awake,  Youth's  Companion, 
Our  Little  Ones,  or  some  other  good  paper  or  book  full  of  interest  to 
boys  and  girls.  A  teacher  can  hardly  do  a  better  work  for  children 
than  to  cultivate  in  them  a  love  for  good  reading.  To  occupy  the 
mind  with  good  thoughts  is  the  best  possible  prevention  of  had 
j^   thoughts  which  lead  to  bad  lives. 


Va 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


ABOU  BEN  ADHBH. 

• 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase), 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 

And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 

Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 

An  angel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold  ; 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

"  What  writest  thou  ?**    The  vision  raised  its  head. 

And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 

Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.'* 

"And  is  mine  one?'*  said  Abou.    "Nay,  not  so,*' 

Rejftied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low. 

But  cheerily  still,  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee  then. 

Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men.** 

The  angel  wrote,jMS^ILuMjljcu» .  'Munext  night 

It  came  agauff'^kjj^^reat  waKenlng  l^dht, 

And  showap  the  names  whom  love  of  Gda  had  blessed, 

And,  lo  I  ^en  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  Ast. 

^^  J —[Leigh  Hunt. 
<J»     GRADATION.    ,.,^Vy/ 

Heaven  is  not^i3£^(Jb(^^^|^^$0t<e^ound ; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 

And  we  mount  to  the  summit,  round  by  round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true  : 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  Gol — 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  clod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  things  that  are  under  feet ; 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain ; 

By  the  pride  deposed  and  passion  slain, 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  daily  meet. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  trust. 
When  the  morning  calls  us  to  life  and  light. 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and,  ere  the  night, 

Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  ne  resolve,  we  pray. 
And  we  think  that  we  mount  the  air  on  wings 
Beyond  the  recall  of  sensual  things, 

While  our  feet  still  cling  to  the  heavy  clay. 
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Wings  for  the  angels,  but  feet  for  men ! 
We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way, 
We  may  hope,  and  resolve,  aspire  and  pray. 

But  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  fall  again. 

Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 
From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  walls ; 
But  the  dreams  depart,  and  the  vision  falls. 

And  the  sleeper  awakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

— [/.  G.  He/land, 


MISCELLANY. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


Penmanship. — i.    What   does   the   science  of  penmanship  em- 
brace ?  10 

2.  Write  the  principles  used  in  forming  the  small  letters  and  name 
the  elements  of  which  each  is  composed.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  How  should  the  pen  be  held  ?    Why  should  you  insist  on  cor- 
rect position  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Name  the  important  principles  in  the  following  letters,  when 
used  as  capitals  :  a,  m,  2,  b,  h.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  is  the  length  of />,  ^,  a,y^  and/,  compared  with  uf    10 

NoTS.— Your  wriiing,  in  answering  the  above  questions,  will  be  regarded  as  a  sped' 
men  of  your  penmanship,  to  be  marked  1-50. 

Reading. — i.    Define  force.    What  are  its  natural  divisions  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Define  pause.     Explain  each  kind  of  pause.        2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  construction  of  prose  and 
poetry  ?  10 

4.  How  are  accented  syllables  usually  indicated  ?    Write  a  word 
with  both  secondary  and  primary  accents,  and  mark  each. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  are  the  three  things  that  should  receive  special  attention 
in  teaching  reading  ?  3  pts.,  3}  each. 

6.  Read  a  brief  prose  selection;  a  poetic  selection. 

2  pts.,  I  to  25  each. 

Orography. — i.    What  countries  are  sometimes  called  Spanish 

America  ?  10 

2.  Describe  the  surface  of  Mexico.  10 

3.  What  countries  are  occupied  by  the  Malay  race  ?  10 
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4.  Name  five  of  the  important  seas  east  of  Asia.       5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  Describe  the  following  rivers :  Obe,  Euphrates.    2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Name  the  hy^  largest  rivers  of  the  United  States. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

7.  What  can  you  say  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  ?  At  what  rate 
does  the  heat  increase  as  we  descend  ?  2  pt&.,  5  each. 

8.  What  are  the  productions  of  China  ?   What  is  the  government  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  What^  are  the  principal  islands  of  Japan  ?  10 

10.   What  do  the  British  Islands  comprise  ?    What  does  Great  Bri- 
tain include  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Grammar. — i.    Define  the  classes  of  pronouns!  10 

2.  Tell  me  whom  you  saw.     Parse  whom,  10 

3.  Name  five  verbs  after  which  the  sign  to  of  the  infinitive  is  usu- 
ally omitted.  5  pts.,  2  each, 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  five  parts  of  speech.    Name  each. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Analyze :  We  wondered  whether  the  saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea 
was  not  Lot's  wife  in  solution.  10 

6.  Give  the  heading  and  address  of  a  letter.  10 

7.  Correct :  The  right  and  left  lung  were  diseased;  Carthage  and 
Home  were  rival  powers ;  this  city  in  Africa  and  that  in  Europe;  the 
one  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  the  south- 
ern. 4,  6 

8.  Name  five  methods  of  improving  the  language  of  First  Reader 
pupils.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

9.  What  is  the  distinction  between  irregular,  defective  and  redun- 
dant verbs  ?  3,3,  and  4. 

10.  Coorrect :  Gravitation  is  where  one  body  attracts  another. 
Give  me  them  peaches.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

NoTB.— If  a  word  to  be  parsed  is  wrongly  used  it  should  be  corrected  before  parsing. 
Pnnctixation  includes  capitalization  and  spelling. 

Theory  of  Teach in6< — i.  What  is  the  relation  which  the  teacher 
holds 'to  his  pupils  ?  20 

2.  Why  does  the  school  insist  upon  silence  during  the  school 
hours  ?  20 

3.  What  are  the  true  objects  of  school  punishment  ?  20 

4.  Why  should  a  teacher  speak  in  a  converstional  and  pleasant 
tone  of  voice  in  the  school  ?  20 

5.  Why  is  it  essential  that  the  attention  of  pupils  be  secured  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  progress  ?  20 

Physiology. — i.  How  are  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  held  to- 
gether ?  10 

2.  State  the  difference  between  the  relations  and  functions  of  a 

ligament,  and  those  of  a  tendon.  10 
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niat  are  the  different  classes  of  organic  substances  used  for 

lo 
Vhat  ingredients  of  the  food  are  digested  by  the  gastric  juice? 

10 

V^at  is  endosmosis  ?  19 

Vhat  is  the  difference  between  venous  and  arterial  blood  ?  10 
>esctibe  the  process  of  inspiration,  10 

Vhat  is  the  difference  between  the  movement  of  the  blood  in 
eries  and  in  the  veins?  lo 

iow  does  clothing  keep  the  body  warm  P  10 

Vhat  is  meant  by  motor,  and  what  by  sensory  nerves  ?    lllus- 

10 

THUETic. — I.  Upon  what  principle  does  cancellation  depend? 
»e.  2  pts..  s,  5- 

!.  Divide  \  by  \.  By  analysis.  *.  Derive  the  rule  for  the  di- 
of  fractions  from  the  analysis.  a,  3 '  b.  S. 

V  wall  is  83  meters  long,  3  dekameters  high,  and  5  decimeters 
What  is  ths  value  of  the  solid  contents  at  $330  per  cubic 
f  proc.  S ;  ans.  5, 

I.  What  is  the  value  of  the  N.  E.  \  of  the  N.  W.  \  of  section 
I9  per  acre  ?  b.  Make  a  plat  of  the  congressional  township 
dicate  the  part  of  the  section  sold.  a,  31  b,  7. 

K  miller  takes  for  toll  4  qts.  from  every  5  bu.  of  wheat.  What 
nt.  does  he  gel  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

n  what  lime  will  ^375.40  produce  ^37.54  al  6  per  cent,  per  an- 

ptoc.  Si  ans.  s. 
f  money  is  worth  13  per  cent.,  what  is  the  true  discount  of 
o,  due  one  year  hence  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

in  a  cube  whose  edge  is  \  of  an  inch,  how  many  cubes  each  \ 
.nch  wide  7  proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

K  bam  is  40  (^.  wide,  the  comb  is  i  j  ft.  from  the  plate,  the  ral- 
e  of  equal  length.    What  is  the  length  of  the  rafters  ? 

proc.  5;  ans. ;. 
A  rectangular  field  i;  rods  wide  contains  3  acres.    How  long 

proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 
TORY. — I.    What  iithechiefvalueof  a  knowledge  of  History? 

10 
for  what  two  events  in  American  history  is  April  i9ih  remark- 
2  pts.,  5  each. 
Name  three  prominent  differences  between  the  Revolutionary 
ind  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  3  pts.,  4  off  each. 

Give  a  sketch  of  La  Fayette.  10 

Describe  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765.  10 

a.  Where  was  the  first  settlement  in  Indiana  made  ?  b.  By 
?  a,  5;  b,  S- 
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7.  a.  What  was  the  object,  and  b,  what  the  effect  of  the  Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation  by  President  Lincoln  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  Tell  the  story  of  the  invention  of  the  Cotton  Gin.  ^    10 

9.  Name  three  of  the  greatest  books  by  American  writers. 

3  pts.,  4  of!  each. 

10.  Into  what  three  departments  is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  divided  7  3  pts.,  4  off  each. 

NoTB.— No  answer  to  exceed  ten  lines. 

Orthography. — \\    Mark  diacritically,  c^  a,  and  s,  in  the  word 
chaise.     Cand  s  are  substitutes  for  what  letters  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  How  many  sounds  has  e  f   Give  an  example  of  each,  and  indi- 
cate each  by  the  proper  mark.  10 

3.  How  many  sounds  has  cf    How  many  has^/    2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Mark  the  vowels  in  the  following  words :  fane,  wanton,  almost, 
parliament,  Monday,  5  pts.,  2  each* 

5.  When  is^  a  consonant  ?    When  a  vowel  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent  $  each. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 


Arithmetic — i.  The  simple  value  of  a  number  is  the  value  expressed 
hj  it  when  standing  alone,  while  the  local  value  is  the  value  expressed  by  it 
when  used  with  other  figures  to  express  a  number.  Example :  I.  2.  3. 
standing  alone  express  simple  values.  In  123  each  figure  has  a  local  value 
determined  by  its  relation  to  the  others. 

a.    (a)  Joffoff  =  H»  =  f 
(b)  }ofiof}  =  Vj  =  t. 

(c)JofA  =  JJ  =  f. 

(d)^ofH=T%  =  i 
{e)^H-t  =  -V  =  af 
(f )  2f  +  f  =  2{i. 

(8)  «uxi  =  m=ii^- 

The  above  process  may  be  shortened  by  cancellation. 

3.  (a)  5  kilometers  =-  5000  meters. 

(b)  4  decameters  =  40  meters. 

(c)  92  decimeters  =  9.2  meters. 

(d)  5000  X  40  X  9-2  =  1,840,000. 

As  a  body  I  meter  long,  I  meter  broad,  and  i  meter  high  must  be  a  cubic 
meter,  the  answer  is  1,840,000  cubic  meters. 

4.  (a)  As  the  sun  travels  through  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  24  hours, 
it  will  travel  through  5  signs  in  ^  of  24  hours,  which  is  10  hours;  therefore, 
(b)  it  will  be  10  hoars  from  noon,  or  10  o'clock  at  ni  ht. 

S*  (a)  2  mills  =  .002  of  a  dollar;  therefore,  (b)  as  ^l.  yields  a  tax  of 
#.002,  (c)  it  will  require  as  many  dollars  to  yield  l5,ooo  as  .002  are  contained 
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times  in  5000 ;  thererore,  (d)  5000  -s-  .002  =  2,500,cx)0.    Ans.,  Jl2,500,ooo. 

6.  (a)  £55.  4  s.  10  d.  =  1 104.5  ^billings,  (b)  as  i  shilling  =  22.2  ceDts, 
1104.5  shillings  are  equal  to  1 104.5  X  ^^^  ^  24519.90.  Ans.,  ^245  19  cents 
9  mflfe. 

7>  (a)  The  perpendicular  of  the  right-angled  triangle  is  represented  by 
the  portion  of  tree  remaining;  the  base,  by  the  distance  on  the  ground  from 
the  tree  to  the  top  resting  on  the  ground ;,  therefore,  (b)  40'  -f-  30*  =  2500; 
(c)  y/2500  =  50  equals  the  hypotenuse;  (d)  the  hypotenuse  plus  the  perpen- 
dicular, or  50  -f-  40  =  90;  the  height  of  the  whole  tree  was  therefore  90  ft. 

8.  (a)  Since  the  bonds  were  bought  at  \^)i  per  cent,  of  their  par  value, 
the  par  value  would  be  ^27,860.  X  rSSfir  •  (^)  since  they  were  sold  at  109^ 
per  cent,  they  would  produce  |27,86oXlSffio=^2^>545*^>  (^)  128,544.08 
— |27.86o=$685.o8,  the  gain. 

9.  (a)  Upon  the  principle  that  the  value  of  a  number  both  multiplied  and 
divided  by  the  same  number  reraams  unchanged,  or  that  dividing  both  divisor 
and  dividend  by  the  same  number  has  no  effect  upon  the  quotient ;  (b)  illustni- 
tion:  ^Jlji|^=5*  because  5  muhiplied  by  2  and  then  divided  by  2  remains 
unchanged,  and  so  with  the  3,  and  the  4. 

10.  (a)  A  rectangle  is  a  plane  figure  with  four  sides,  having  its  opposite 
sides  equal  straight  lines,  and  all  its  four  angles  equal;  (b)  a  correct  d^Bni- 
tion  must  express  all  points  essential  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  term  or 
thing  defined  as  distinguished  from  all  other  terms  or  things,  and  exclude  all 
points  not  essential;  (c)  the  third  part  can  be  answered  only  by  each  candi- 
date for  himself. 

Geography. — i.  Zones  are  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  formed  by  the 
polar  circles  and  tropics  passing  round  the  earth.  The  relative  position  of  the 
earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  (during  its  revolution  round  the  sun)  de- 
termines the  extent  of  the  zones.  The  point  farthest  north  of  the  equator,  at 
which  the  sun's  rays  are  directly  perpendicular,  marks  the  northern  limit  of 
the  torrid  zone.  The  southern  limit  is  determined  in  the  same  way.  This 
zone  is  4?^  in  width,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  tropics.  The  limit  of  the  temper- 
ate zones  is  that  line  where  the  length  of  the  longest  day  is  twenty-four  hours, 
and  as  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  is  23}^  that  line  should  be  23}°  from 
the  poles.  Through  these  points  (north  and  south)  the  polar  circles  are 
drawn. 

2.  Sixty  miles.  Because  meridian  lines  approach  each  other  as  they  ex- 
tend toward  the  poles. 

3.  An  archipelago  is  a  sea  interspersed  with  many  islands.  A  delta  is  a 
tract  of  land  shaped  like  the  Greek  letter  (^)  and  included  between  the 
mouths  of  a  river.     An  oasis  is  a  fertile  place  in  a  desert. 

4.  Mississip'  i,  4000;  Missouri,  3096;  Red  River,  2100;  Arkansas,  2000; 
St.  Lawrence,  2120. 

5.  Gold,  California ;  Silver,  Nevada;  Iron,  Pennsylvania;  Copper,  Mich- 
igan ;  Lead,  Illinois. 

6.  New  York,  on  Manhattan  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River; 
Philadelphia,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Schuylkill  river  with  the  Delaware; 
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Brooklyn,  near  New  York ;  Boston,  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  Bal- 
timore, on  the  Patapsco  river. 

7.  The  mountain  systems  of  the  United  States  are  the  Rocky,  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, and  Alleghanian.  The  Rocky  Mountain  system  extends  through  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States — Wansatch,  Highland,  and  White  Pine  are 
chains.  Sierra  Nevada,  in  California — Coast,  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Ja- 
cinto Mountains  are  chains.  The  Alleghanian  or  Appalachian  system  crosses 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States — Blue  Ridge,  White,  and  Adirondack 
Mountains  are  cliains. 

8.  Ohio  is  bounded  as  follows  North,  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie; 
East,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia ;  South,  by  Kentucky ;  West,  by  Illinois, 
Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  River;  Cleveland,^on  Lake  Erie;  and  Columbus,  on 
the  Scioto,  are  its  principal  cities. 

9.  Blue  Sea ;  Japan  Sea ;  Okhotsk  Sea. 

la  The  political  divisions  of  North  America  are  Danish  America ;  Alaska; 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland ;  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska ; 
Mexico;  Central  America;  the  West  Indies. 

Penmanship. — i.  The  letter  %  is  one-third  the  height  of  /.  Analysis :  The 
parts  of  I  are  Element  III.,*First  Principle,  and  a  dot  placed  above  it — (or 
right  curve, slanting  straight  line,  lower  turn  right  curve  and  dot.)  The  parts 
of /are  the  Fifth  Principle,  furnished  with  Elements  II.  and  III. — (or  right 
curve,  left  curve,  lower  turn,  right  curve.) 

2.  Teach  the  difference  that  should  be  observed  in  the  spacing  of  letters 
and  words^  and  see  that  the  instruction  is  observed  in  practice. 

3.  The  r  and  s  are  one-fourth  higher  than  other  short  letters. 

5.  Analysis:  The  parts  of  B  are  the  capital  stem,  left  curve,  right  curve 
■arrow  loop,  and  right  and  left  curves. 

Grammar. — i.  Dr.  W.  Silmens,  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  has  invented  an  elec- 
tric railway.  The  road  is  half  a  mile  long;  the  speed  is  nine  miles  an  hour; 
oae  rail  is  positive ;  the  other,  negative. 

3.  Analyze  is  a  verb,  etc  ,  imperative  mood.  Unlicensed  is  an  adjective, 
not  a  participle. 

4.  Whose  mistake  is  this  which  appears  here  ? 

5.  Rapid  in  this  sentence  should  be  rapidly.  Well  is  an  adjective,  modi- 
iying  he.    It  is  not  an  adverb. 

8.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  who,  which,  and  what,  when  used  in 
asking  questions ;  as,  "  Who  goes  there  ?  " 

9.  John  gave  Peter's  brother  a  book. 

■ 

History. — 2.  The  newspaper  is  a  photograph  of  the  world  for  one  day 
taken  by  the  Instantaneous  process.  It  is  a  cross-section  of  the  world's  cur- 
rent It  is  history  in  the  making.  All  the  motives,  passions,  principles,  aspi- 
ntioDs,  ambitions,  necessities  of  men,  which  enter  into  history,  are  seen  in 
action  as  daily  reflected  in  the  newspaper.    To  read  to-day's  paper  in'elligently 
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we  must  understand  the  history  of  the  past ;  with  this  intelligent  nndentand- 
ing  we  shall  see  in  to-day*s  paper  the  seeds  of  future  history.  The  newspaper 
is  thus  a  summation  of  what  has  been  done,  and  a  prophecy  of  what  is  com- 
ing. 

4.  In  1798,  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  protesting  against  what  was  regarded  as  the  centralizing  tendencies 
of  the  national  government.  The  original  of  these  resolutions  was  drafted 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  which  he  says :  *<  Where  powers  are  assumed  which 
haye  not  been  delegated,  a  nullification  of  the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy ;  that 
every  State  has  a  natural  right,  in  cases  not  within  the  compact,  to  nullify,  of 
their  own  authority,  all  assumption  of  power  by  others  wtihin  their  limits." 
This  is  the  first  use  of  the  word  "  nullification  "  in  a  public  political  document 
The  passage  was  the  germ  of  the  nullification  strife  of  i828-'30,  and  has  in  it 
the  seed  and  philosophy  of  the  later  secession  movement  and  the  civil  war. 

6.  Soil  and  climate  affect  the  industries  of  a  people,  as  their  agricnltnnl 
products,  their  manufactures,  their  commerce ;  and  affect  also  their  tempera- 
perament,  tastes  and  habits ;  and  through  these  things  affect  their  history. 

10.  There  are  many  definitions  of  History,  by  eminent  writers,  and  no 
little  discussion  about  its  precise  aims,  methods,  and  limits.  The  definitions 
of  the  best  dictionaries  are  readily  accessible,  and  may  be  easily  added  to  those 
here  given.  A  good  common  definition  is  that  in  Stormouth*s  Dictionary :  "  A 
systematic  account  of  facts  and  events,  particularly  those  affecting  nations  and 
states."  Emerson  says  that  History  is  the  record  of  the  works  of  the  uniTer- 
sal  mind.  Gibbon  (and  Voltaire)  describe  History  as  "  little  more  than  the 
register  of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind.''  A  somewhat 
poetic  description  found  in  several  writers,  tells  us  that  History  is  philosophy, 
especially  moral  philosophy,  teaching  by  examples.  The  famous  definition  of 
Immanuel  Kant,  the  great  German  philosopher,  is :  **  History  proper  is  the 
narration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  of  human  actions, 
of  the  constant  evolution  of  the  primary  elements  of  human  nature."  This 
is  quite  akin  to  Emerson's.  The  formal  definition  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  is:  **  History,  in  the  most  correet  use  of  the  word, 
means  the  prose  narrative  of  past  events,  as  probably  true  as  the  fallibility  of 
human  testimony  will  allow."  History  deals  with  the  facts  of  human  action, 
in  the  organizations  and  relations  of  society  and  the  state,  recognizing  the 
nnity  of  mankind,  the  permanent  laws  of  human  nature  and  social  develop* 
ment,  and  the  guidance  of  this  development  by  Divine  Providence  toward 
some  ideal  end. 

[  Some  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  were  so  over-crowded  with  work 
that  they  were  unable  to  send  answers  to  their  sets  of  questions.] 


Any  one  who  wishes  a  good  metropolitan  paper,  that  gives  more 
school  news  than  any  strictly  educational  paper,  should  send  for  the 
semi-weekly  Chicago  Inter-Ocean.  No  other  newspaper  in  the  land 
gives  so  much  space  to  education. 
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Charlestown.— Supt.  F.  E.  Andrews  is  at  work  again.  Schools 
in  flourishing  condition.  An  interesting  course  of  lectures  has  been 
secured. 

Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  Rev.  T.  C.  Smith.  President, 
is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  for  many  years.  Its  friends 
should  rejoice. 

State  Licenses. — In  answer  to  question  as  to  conditions  of  state 
certificates,  those  interested  are  referred  to  this  Journal  for  last  May, 
and  to  the  State  Supt.  for  circular  of  information. 

Ginn  &  Heath,  the  Boston  book  publishers,  have  opened  a  public 
reading  room  for  teachers  and  supplied  it  with  the  best  pedagogical 
literature  of  the  country.    All  teachers  are  welcomed. 

Read  the  advertisements  this  month.  They  give  information  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  There  is  more  information,  valuable  to 
teachers,  in  advertisements  than  most  persons  suppose. 

Wabash  College,  though  not  so  largely  attended  as  some  of  the 
other  cdNeges  in  the  stale,  is  moving  on  smoothly  and  takes  pride  in 
doing  first-class  work  and  making  thorough  scholars.  Dr.  Joseph 
Tuttle  is  President. 

Greensburg. — A  man  who  travels  and  visits  schools  extensively, 
said  to  the  writer  a  few  days  ago.  "When  you  wish  to  visit  some  first- 
class  schools,  just  get  on  the  cars  and  go  down  to  Greensburg.*'  C.W. 
Harvey  is  superintendent. 

EvANSViLLE. — Only  good  reports  reach  us  of  the  Evansville  schools. 
Jehn  Cooper,  the  new  Supt..  has  so  won  the  confidence  of  teachers, 
trustees  and  patrons  that  he  has  the  hearty  support  of  all.  and  every 
thing  is  working  harmoniously. 

Warsaw — The  Supt.,  John  P.  Mather,  has  determined  to  extend 
the  capacity  of  the  school  library,  and  to  that  end  had  the  children 
of  the  schools  give  two  public  entertainments  in  the  Opera  House. 
The  programmes  were  excellent,  and  doubtless  drew  large  audi- 
ences. 

La  Grange  County — E.  G.  Machan.  the  county  superintendent, 
has  sent  out  his  new  course  of  study  and  and  a  suggestive  program. 
The  course  looks  well  and  the  program  is  a  good  feature.  It  is  of 
more  importance  than  most  teachers  think  to  have  a  iinu  to  study  as 
well  as  a  time  to  recite. 

MuNCiE. — The  Muncie  Times  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  the 
work  Supt.  Allen  is  doing  in  natural  science  for  the  upper  grades  of 
the  schools.  The  pupils  are  collected  in  the  school  hall  to  witness 
simple  experiments  and  hear  explanations  adapted  to  their  compre- 
hension.   A  good  idea. 
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The  State  Board  have  granted  second  grade  state  certificates  ta 
John  P.  Mather,  Supt.  of  the  Warsaw  schools,  and  A.  J.  Johnson, 
Prin.  of  the  Carthage  schools. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  can  not  concede  that  the  definition  oi'* scale"  in 

* 

your  last  Journal  is  correct.  Webster  says  a  scale  is  a  basis  for  a 
numeral  system.  By  the  definition  in  the  Journal,  any  series  must 
be  a  scale.  I  believe  that  every  series  has  a  basis  or  scale ;  but  by 
no  means  is  a  scale  a  series.  If  I  am  in  error,  I  am  willing  to  be 
corrected. 

Greenfield. — Ten  wealthy  men  of  Greenfield  and  vicinity  have 
agreed  to  give  |iooo  each  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  at  that  place,  provided  the  county  commissioners  will  appro- 
priate an  equal  amount,  viz :  $10,000.  A  well  informed  citizen  feels 
confident  the  appropriation  will  be  made.  This  shows  commendable 
enterprise. 

Adams  County. — ^The  manual  is  at  hand.  It  contains  extracts 
from  the  Law,  Special  Rules,  Duties  of  Teachers,  Duties  of  Pupils, 
Daily  Program,  Revised  Course  of  Study,  conditions  for  Diplomas, 
Programs  for  Township  Institutes,  and  everything  else  any  body  may 
wish  to  know  about  the  schools  of  Adams  county.  The  Supt.  is 
G.  W.  A.  Luckey. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  who  publish  all  of  Longfellow's  works, 
and  also  the  "  Longfellow  Leaflets*'  (just  the  things  for  school  celebra- 
tions), have  agreed- to  send  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Journal  who  ex- 
pect to  celebrate  Longfellow's  birthday,  "  A  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Longfellow  with  his  portrait  and  a  picture  of  his  home,  together 
with  one  of  his  poems,  free  of  charge.  Address  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Purdue  University — Prof.  R.  F.  Weyher,  who  has  the  chair 
of  German  in  Purdue  University,  has  been  confined  to  his  house  for 
some  weeks  with  cancer  of  the  mouth.  His  physicians  have  notified 
him  that  he  can  live  but  a  short  time.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Purdue  University,  at  their  last  session  this  month,  raised  the  salary 
of  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  Prin.  of  the  Academy,  one  hundred  dollars,  as 
an  appreciative  testimonial  to  his  five  years'  faithful  work  in  the 
University.  Those  who  have  read  his  articles  in  the  Journal,  or  who 
have  heard  him  at  teachers*  institutes,  know  that  he  masters  what  he 
attempts  to  teach  or  discuss.  The  attorneys  for  the  Greek  Fraternity 
at  Purdue  have  appealed  from  Judge  Vinton's  adverse  decision  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  City  of  La  Fayette  has  purchased  a  build- 
ing at  a  cost  of  1 10,000,  in  which  the  School  Board  will  place  a  fine 
public  library.  J.  J.  Perrin  has  the  credit  of  initiating  this  move- 
ment. 


l^J 
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PERSONAL. 


J.  A.  Jones  is  at  Walkerton. 

W.  H.  Brown  is  at  Stilesville. 

H.  B.  Shaffer  is  at  Burnettsville. 

R.  H.  Crouch  is  at  Bowling  Green. 

H.  H.  Miller  has  charge  at  Bremen. 

Will.  F.  Handy  rules  at  Morristown. 

A.  M.  Navis  is  principal  at  Dunkirk. 

W.  H.  Nesbit  is  principal  at  Chauncy. 

J.  W.  Love  is  principal  at  Knightsville. 

W.  S.  Walker  has  charge  at  Jonesboro. 

0.  J.  Andrews  is  at  the  head  at  Hebron. 

W.  B.  Van  Gorder  is  principal  at  A  villa. 

C.  C.  Harper  controls  at  Campbellsburg. 

J.  C.  McCargar  is  principal  at  Loogootee. 

C.  G.  White  is  superintendent  at  Decatur. 

A.  £.  Rowell  is  principal  at  New  Carlisle. 

J.  H.  Cammack  is  principal  at  Centreville. 

M.  £.  Locke  is  principal  at  Michigantown. 

James  A.  Lynn  is  superintendent  at  Shoals. 

T.  A.  Brown  has  been  chosen  at  New  Ross. 

S.  C.  Staley  has  the  schools  at  Charlottsville. 

J.  G.  Laird  is  wielding  the  birch  at  Stockwell. 

J.  A.  Brown  is  principal  of  the  Williamsport  scho  ols. 

Geo.  Bowman  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Reynolds. 

J.  K.  Stevens  is  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Templeton. 

J.  C.  Weir  is  at  the  head  of  the  schools  at  Leavenworth. 

Miss  M.  P.  Bolles  is  principal  of  the  Remington  schools. 

H.  T.  Bickelns  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Mitchell. 

Reason  Shinaberger,  Supt.  of  *Porter  county »  has  resigned. 

W.  B.  Dimon,  from  Ohio,  is  principal  of  the  Crownpoint  schools. 

J.  F.  Ervin,  principal  of  the  Austin  schools,  is  conducting  a  live 
educational  column  in  the  Scott  County  Democrat. 
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Jasper  Goodykoontz,  of  Tipton  county,  sends  out  monthly  reports 
of  his  own  designing,  which  are  works  of  art. 

John  M.  Bloss.  State  Supt  of  Public  Instruction,  has  so  far  spent 
most  of  his  time  visiting  the  various  counties  and  lecturing.  He 
makes  a  good  impression  wherever  he  goes.  He  is  a  hard  worker 
and  will  make  his  mark  in  the  ofHce  he  is  now  filling. 

Miss  Maria  P.  Brace,  Instructor  in  Elocution  in  Vassar  College, 
will  spend  three  weeks  at  the  Indiana  University,  instructing  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Classes  in  Elocution.  Miss  Brace  is  a  graduate  of 
Vassar  College,  and  also  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory.  Her  home 
is  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  H^r  work  at  Bloomington  begins  Jan- 
uary 1 8th. 

Chas.  F.  Coffin,  of  Westfield,  has  been  elected  to  the  principalship 
of  the  Connersville  high  school,  to  take  the  place  of  Geo.  Vinnedge, 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Coffin  is  the  man  who  carried  off  the  honors  last  year  at  the  state 
oratorical  contest,  and  also  at  the  inter-state  contest.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Asbury. 

Prof.  R.  F.  Weyher  died  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  20th,  of  quick 
consumption.  He  was  buried  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Dec.  22d,  the 
funeral  services  being  conducted,  by  his  request,  by  Prest.  White, 
Prof.  Maxwell,  and  Rev.  Alfred  Kummer.  He  was  born  in  Prussia, 
January  16,  1834,  and  was  consequently  in  his  48th  year.  He  has 
been  five  years  at  Purdue.  ' 

Prof.  Samuel  K.  Hoshour,  born  in  York  Co.,  Penn..  Dec.  9,  1S03, 
is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  active  teacher  in  the  state — ^he  still  teaches 
private  pupils. 

On  the  78th  anniversary  of  his  birth-day,  which  occurred  Dec.  9. 
1 88 1,  a  congregation  of  over  200  of  his  friends  met  at  the  Central 
Christian  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  remembered  him  in 
a  cordial  and  substantial  manner.  Among  those  present  were  many 
of  his  old  students. 

As  a  part  of  a  very  interesting  programme  for  the  evening  the  Pro- 
fessor gave  a  sketch  of  his  life.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was 
once  State  Superintendent.  He  was  appointed  by  his  old  pupil, 
Covemor  Morton,  to  till  the  unexpired  term  of  Miles  J.  Fletcher. 
He  was  for  three  years  President,  and  for  many  years  Professor  in 
the  North  Western  Christian  (now  Butler)  University. 

The  Professor  closed  his  very  interesting  sketch  with  these  beau- 
tiful words : 

"  During  a  ministry  of  over  half  a  century,  480  couple — ^that  is,  960 
young  people — have  stood  before  me  in  matrimonial  costume,  to 
whom  I  spoke  words  of  blissful  import.    In  the  presence  of  the  num- 
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ber  seventy-eight  I  feel  deeply  impressed.  It  may  be  the  last  of  the 
series.  Is  it  not  pertinent  that,  in  view  of  my  proximity  to  a  world 
in  which  there  are  no  snams,  I  should  voice  back  to  my  juniors  in 
their  teens,  to  those  in  their  prime,  to  those  in  their  meridian,  that 
as  ripe  fruit  is  sweeter  than  green,  so  is  old  age  sweeter  than  youths 
provided  its  youth  was  planted  in  Christ.  As  harvest-time  is  brighter 
than  seed-time,  so  is  old  age  brighter  than  youth,  provided  its  youth 
was  the  receptacle  of  good  seed.  As  a  ship  entering  port  is  happier 
than  when  leaving  it,  so  old  age  is  happier  than  youth,  if  the  voyage 
is  made  with  Christ  at  the  helm.  Use  no  unnatural  stimuli!  My 
life  ran  parallel  with  the  nineteenth  century,  unrivaled  for  its  splen- 
did attainments  in  discoveries,  in  inventions,  in  commercial  facilities 
and  literary  achievements.'  I  never  sailed  in  the  swifter  current,, but 
did  what  I  could  in  its  quiet  waters — was  too  timid  to  venture  upon 
its  rushing  tide.  I  am  thankful  that  my  birth  landed  me  into  this 
century  and  country. 

"  But  let  us  look  once  more  on  the  stone  that  indicates  my  present; 
as  I  said,  it  may  have  no  successor.  Near  the  chapel,  temporary 
abode  of  the  departed,  on  a  gently  rising  eminence,  in  your  beautiful 
dty  of  the  dead,  filial  affection,  ere  long,  will  rear  a  modest  stone 
denoting  my  resting  place ;  and  as  you  pass  along  to  commit  your 
dear  ones  to  the  vault,  you  can  if  your  eyes  are  not  too  dim  with  your 
bereavement,  read,  if  not  in  the  words  I  now  use,  at  least  substan- 
tially :  '  Here  rests  a  believer  in  God,  in  redemption,  in  salvation ;  a 
friend  to  humanity,  a  brother  to  all  bellbvers,  and  an  heir  of  glorious 
immortality!'*' 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Dubois  County. — In  response  to  a  call  issued  by  County  Supt, 
A.  M.  Sweeney,  11$  teachers  met  in  Jasper,  Nov.  28,  1881.  An  or- 
ganization was  perfected  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  programme  taken 
up.  On  Monday  night  F.  J.  Reinhardt  delivered  an  able  address 
before  the  teachers  on  **  Our  Free  School  System,  the  Corner-Stone 
of  the  Republic."  Supt.  J.  M  Bloss  talked  to  the  institute  on  "The 
Elements  of  Success."  In  the  evening  he  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"The  Civilization  of  1301  Contrastied  with  the  Civilization  of  1881." 
His  deep,  clear  reasoning,  as  evidenced  by  these  scholarly  lectures, 
and  his  genial  and  suave  manners,  made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
our  teachers.  W  B.  Afflect  delivered  a  lecture  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, his  subject  being,  *'  Lost  for  the  Want  of  a  Word."  He  charged 
50.00,  which  sum  was  easily  raised.  W.  E.  Lugenbeel,  of  the 
Mitchell  Normal,  worked  for  us  on  Thursday,  and  in  the  evening 
delivered  a  lecture,  "The  Story  of  the  Rocks,"  which  was  a  master- 
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piece  of  geologic  research.  After  the  close  of  Mr.  Lugenbeel's  ad- 
dress, Rev.  G.  D.  Wolfe,  of  Huntingburg,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  "  Story  of  the  Sea.**  It  was  highly  appreciated.  The  instiiuteis 
under  obligations  to  E.  L.  Smith,  of  the  PaoH  Normal ;  to  Drs.  T. 
Wertz,  R.  M.  Welman,  and  A.  W.  Bigham,  for  able  assistance. 
Among  our  home  talent  the  following  rendered  valuable  aid :  C.  £. 
Clark.  J  M.  Pleasant.  F.  M.  Bilderbark,  and  J.  M.  Daniel. 

Never  in  the  history  of  institutes  in  the  county  was  such  interest 
manifested.    The  average  attendance  per  day  was  103. 

Wm.  B.  Pirkle,  Secretary, 
Dora  Hope,  AssL  Sectetary, 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 


VACCINATION. 

Small-pox  is  not  uncommon  this  winter  in  most  cities  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  There  were  100  deaths  in  Chicago  during  Novem- 
ber from  this  disease.  Vaccination  prevents  it  entirely,  or  at  least 
modifies  its  action.  Of  the  48.000  children  attending  the  Chicago 
schools,  all  are  vaccinated,  and  less  than  a  dozen  have  had  small-pox 
within  a  period  extending  several  years  back.  This  speaks  well  for  vac- 
cination. The  10.000  children  and  our  200  teachers  of  Indianapolis 
schools  are  compelled  to  fil^  with  the  school  officers  certificates  of 
vaccination.  In  1798  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  of  Berkeley,  England, 
announced  his  great  discovery  that  the  matter  of  small-pox  is  so 
modified  by  transmission  through  the  system  of  the  horse  or  cow, 
that  when  inserted  into  the  human  system  it  produces  a  light  form  of 
small-pox  known  as  vaccinnia,  or  cow-pox.  This  disease  once  es- 
tablished protects  fully  the  vaccinated  person  agamst  the  virulent 
form  of  the  disease  or  small-pox  proper.  Bovine  virus  is  considered 
safer  than  humanized  virus,  as  the  cow  is  not  susceptible  of  syphilitic 
or  scrofulous  diseases.  Jenner*s  life  was  embittered  by  the  contro- 
versies to  which  his  discovery  led,  although  the  House  of  Commons 
voted  him  ten  thousand  pounds.  Scientific  medicine  has  never  be- 
stowed upon  humanity  a  more  precious  gift  than  the  practice  of  vac- 
cination. 

A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  has  been  attend- 
ing the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  Dec.  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  at 
Chicago,  as  delegate  from  the  Indiana  Society.  Mr.  Brayton  was 
appointed  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Ozone.  Ozone  is  the  name  given 
to  a  blackish  powder  made  of  60  per  cent,  sulphur,  30  per  cent,  char- 
coal, and  10  per  cent,  cinnamon  bark,  prepared  by  a  Cincinnati  firm 
and  sold  for  $2.00  2l\%,  package  to  farmers  and  others.    It  is  war- 
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ranted  to  preserve  any  known  substance  from  decay,  from  canned 
tomatoes  to  dead  bodies.  It  is  a  coilossal  humbug  and  a  reflection 
on  the  chemical  knowledge  of  a  people  who  do  not  know  the  most 
powerful  oxidizing  gas  from  a  solid  compound.  As  chemistry  is  taught 
more  generally  such  frauds  will  become  impossible. 

RAIN  OP  SPIDER  WEBS. 

Prof  T.  A.  Wylie,  of  Bloomington,  Indiana,  in  the  Scientific 
American  of  December  17th,  has  a  letter  on  a  "rain  of  spider  webs" 
he  observed  in  Wisconsin  the  latter  part  of  October,  *8i ;  the  tele- 
graphs and  trees  hung  full  and  the  air  was  thick  with  flying  webs 
from  5  inches  to  1 5  feet  long.  Another  shower  was  seen  at  Bloom- 
ington September  20th,  drifting  in  parallel  lines  of  silver  from  north 
to  south. 

BOTANY, 

Prof.  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  and  Prof.  Barnes  of  Purdue, 
have  published  a  list  of  the  native  flora  of  Indiana.  This  is  the  first 
for  the  state,  and  the  teacher  of  analytical  botany  can  not  afford  to 
be  without  it. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Our  Teachers'  Guide  and  Scholar's  Help,  is  the  name  of  a  new 
quarterly  Sunday-school  help,  published  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  is 
edited  by  Rev.  Asa  W.  Coan,  editor  of  the  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty. 
The  "Notes  on  the  Lesson,"  the  "  Questions,  for  the  Class,"  the 
"From  this  Lesson  we  may  Learn,"^the  "Authors  to  Consult."  are 
all  good  features,  and  under  the  treatment  of  as  able  a  man  as  is  the 
author  must  prove  a  ''  guide  "  and  a  "  help  "  indeed. 

Treasury  of  General  Knowledge, — Part  I.  Cincinnati :  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  &  Co. 

We  have  examined  this  little  book  with  increasing  interest.  It  is 
suited  equally  well  to  the  school  or  the  family.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  questions  on  a  variety  of  subjects  that  every  child  should 
become  familiar  with,  and  their  answers.  The  questions  occupy  the 
first  half  of  the  book,  and  the  answers  the  second  half,  the  numbers 
of  qaestion  and  answer  corresponding.  The  advantage  of  separat- 
ing the  answers  from  the  questions  is  apparent  to  every  teacher. 

The  questions  treated  are,  natural  history  and  the  human  body, 
science  and  kindred  topics,  and  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous 
topics.  Any  teacher  who  gives  general  lessons  (and  every  teacher 
should),  will  find  this  book  a  help.  It  is  a^book  that  should  be  in 
every  family  in  which  there  is  a  child.  The  book  will  meet  with  a 
large  sale  if  its  merits  can  be  known  and  appreciated. 
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Friday  Afternoon  Speaker. — Is  a  good  selection  of  recitations, 
prose  and  verse,  humorous  and  serious,  and  dialogues,  edited  and 
published  by  T.  S.  Denison,  Chicago.  95  pages,  in  paper  cover. 
Price  25  cents. 

^ork  and  Play, — Ry  Mary  J.  Jacques.  Published  by  T.  S.  Denison, 
Chicago,  is  a  very  nice  children's  book  for  both  home  and  school 
Part  I.  contains  motion  exercises,  games,  rhymes,  etc.  Part  II.  eon- 
tains  charades,  pantomimes,  tableaux,  dialogues,  recitations,  etc. 
We  have  read  several,  and  they  will  certainly  prove  attractive  to 
children.     137  pages.    Price  50  cents. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  timidity  and  hesitation  exhibited  by  the 
Sunday-school  lesson  publishers,  in  regard  to  making  use  of  the  New 
Revision  for  1882,  the  publishers  of  the  National  Sunday-Sckooi 
Teacher,  of  Chicago,  propose  not  only  to  publish  the  text  of  the  Re- 
vision, but  to  follow  it  as  it  is  given  in  the  American  version.  This 
text  will  be  given  in  their  helps  for  the  scholars,  (the  National  Qjuar- 
'  terly,  and  the  Scholars  Weekly),  and  will  appear  side  by  side  with 
the  authorized  version. 

The  An  0/ School  Management. — By  J,  Baldwin,  President  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Kirkville,  Mo.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
Publisher.  A  beautiful  volume  of  500  pages — the  second  of  a  series 
of  three — the  other  two  in  proportion.  In  its  suggestiveness  this  vol- 
ume is  not  excelled  by  any  other  yet  produced  on  this  or  any  kindred 
subject.  The  subject  matter  is  treated  in  ten  chapters  styled  respect- 
ively :  Educational  Instrumentalities ;  School  Organization ;  School 
Government ;  Courses  of  Study  and  Programme ;  Study  and  Teach- 
ing ;  Class  Management ;  Examinations,  Records  and  Graduation ; 
Professional  Education ;  Systematic  Progress  in  Education ;  Graded 
Schools.  Each  of  these  abounds  in  terse,  practical  thoughts,  such  as 
could  have  been  evolved  only  from  the  experience  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  teacher.     It  is  a  valuable  book.  H.  H. 

Life  and  Work  of  fames  A.  Garfield. — By  John  C.  Ridpath,  LL  D., 
of  Asbury  University.  Published  by  Jones  Brothers  &  Co  ,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. J.  M.  Olcott  is  agent  for  Indiana.  674  pp.  Sold  only  on 
subscription. 

Any  one  who  has  read  Prof.  Ridpath's  history  of  the  United  States 
and  is  familiar  with  his  graceful  style,  does  not  need  to  be  told  that 
this  volume  is  most  readable.  The  story  of  his  life — boyhood,  early 
struggles — his  early  manhood— his  valor  as  a  soldier — his  career  as 
a  statesman — his  election  to  the  presidency — his  tragic  death—are 
detailed  in  the  author's  most  graphic  style.  Prof.  Ridpath  has  a 
faculty  of  seizing  upon  the  most  striking  facts  and  presenting  them 
in  an  attractive  manner.    So  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  to  ex- 
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imine  thb  yolume  it  excels  sdl  others  in  grace  and  style,  completeness 
of  facts  and  logical  arrangement.  The  publishers  have  given  dear, 
heavy  paper,  beautiful  type,  and  a  tasteful  binding.  Excellent  steel 
engravings  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garfield  are  placed  m  the  front 
part  of  the  book.  The  cuts  are  generally  good,  but  two  or  three  of 
Mrs.  Garfield  are  execrable,  and  should  lay  the  publishers  liable  to 
prosecution  for  slander. 

Cafs  Cradle  is  an  original  book  of  Rhymes  and  Pictures  for  chil- 
dren, with  Sixty  Illustrations  in  colors.  Large  quarto,  boards,  with 
doable  cover  in  colors,  |2.oo.  The  rhymes  are  by  Edward  Willett, 
of  the  literary  staff  of  one  of  our  New  York  dailies,  a  strikingly  orig- 
inal genial  and  effective  writer  for  the  young  folks.  The  illustrations 
are  by  Charles  Kendrick,  one  of  the  best  of  our  rising  young  artists, 
who  has  gained  fame  in  connection  with  a  celebrated  humorous  pe- 
riodical. The  plates  are  handsomely  colored,  all  the  work  is  admir- 
ably done,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Cat*s  Cradle  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  attractive  works  of  the  kind  yet  produced  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Any  child  will  be  delighted  with  it,  and  it  will  adorn  not  only  the 
nursery  but  the  centre  table.  Published  by  R.  Worthington,  770 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Piatterson's  Common  School  Speller,  adapted  to  written  lessons  and 
accompanied  by  an  Exercise  Book.  New  York:  Sheldon  Sc  Co. 
Cyrus  Smith,  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana. 

To  select  from  the  1 18.000  wods  found  in  Webster's  Unabridged  just 
tfiebest  words  for  children  to  learn  and  arrange  them  in  the  best  way 
for  use  in  the  schools,  is  no  easy  task.  Mr.  Patterson  has  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  perform  such  a  task.  In  examining  the  book 
the  following  points  seemed  worthy  of  special  mention :  The  selec- 
tion of  words,  the  arrangement,  the  concise  and  practical  rules,  the 
suggestions  to  teachers,  the  dictation  exercises,  the  script  exercises, 
the  use  of  words  in  sentences  or  phrases,  the  addition  on  the  fly 
leaves  of  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  the  placing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  some  pages  forms  of  promissory  notes,  receipts,  checks,  etc^ 
This  is  certainly  a  good  speller. 

Yesterday  IVith  Authors. — By  James  T.  Fields.  Boston ;  Hough- 
ton, MifQin  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  of  rare  value.  The  author  was  one  of  America's 
most  gifted  literary  men.  He  had  hanging  on  his  walls  the  portraits 
of  the  authors  he  knew  best  and  loved  most — ^most  of  them  he  knew 
personally.  The  book  is  a  talk  about  these  pictures  and  the  people 
they  represent.  He  says:  "  They  are  my  eloquent,  silent  partners 
for  life,  and  I  trust  they  will  dwell  here  as  long  as  I  do.    Some  of 
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them  I  have  known  intimately ;  several  of  them  lived  in  other  times; 
bnt  they  are  all  my  friends  and  associates  in  a  certain  sense.  To 
converse  with  them  and  of  them,  is  one  of  the  delights  of  existence, 
and  I  am  never  tired  of  answering  questions  about  them,  or  gossip- 
ping  of  my  own  free  will  as  to  their  every-day  life  and  manners." 

The  persons  to  whom  the  book  is  chiefly  devoted  are  Pope,  Thack- 
eray, Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Wordsworth,  Miss  Mitford,  Barry  Corn- 
wall and  some  of  his  friends.  There  is  a  fine  steel  engraving  of 
each  of  these.  The  free  and  easy  style  of  the  author  is  charming. 
The  book  is  printed  and  bound  in  excellent  taste  and  will  ornament 
any  centre  table,  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library. 

Harpers'  Publications.  —  Harpers^  Monthly  is  the  oldest  and 
perhaps  the  best  known  magazine  in  this  country.  The  publishers 
spare  no  pains  to  secure  for  it  the  ablest  contributors,  and  the  iUns- 
trations  are  profuse,  and  by  the  best  artists  that  money  will  employ. 
It  is  ably  edited,  and  its  readers  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  current 
literature  in  the  land. 

Harpers\  Wukly, — This  is  the  illustrated  weekly  of  this  country. 
Nothing  else  within  our  knowledge  approaches  it.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  edited  by  Geo.  William  Curtis,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  literary 
men  in  this  country.  It  gives  the  general  news  of  the  world  and 
takes  a  liberal  hand  in  independent  politics.  Its  illustrations  are  of 
the  best.  Thos.  Nast,  who  has  no  equal  in  this  country  as  a  cari- 
caturist, is  employed  by  the  Harpers  by  the  year,  and  the  Weekly 
contains  most  of  his  work.  His  cartoons  alone  are  worth  the  price 
of  the  paper. 

Harpers^  Bazar  is  the  leading  fashion  magazine  of  the  country. 
It  not  only  keeps  its  readers  posted  as  to  the  leading  fashions,  but 
it  contains  good  miscellaneous  reading. 

Harpers^  Young  People  is  a  weekly  for  boys  and  g^ls.  It  is  just 
such  a  paper  as  might  be  expected  from  a  House  with  the  wealth, 
the  facilities,  the  enterprise  of  the  Harpers. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


If  you  wish  to  know  where  to  find  the  best  Tracing  and  Writing  Books^ 
read  the  advertisement  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  on  another  page. 

Eclectic  Acadimy — A  Summer  School  for  Teachers  and  Advanced  Stu- 
dents.   For  Catalogue,  address  F.  M.  Westhafer,  Dover  Hill.  12-3 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  the  European  Trip.  A  rare  <^ 
portunity  is  offered  at  low  rates.  The  directors  and  managers  are  responsible 
and  obliging  gentlemen. 
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Spicxland  Academy.— The  Winter  Term  of  this  school  will  begin  January 
2, 1882.  The  school  is  well  organizedi  and  classes  so  arranged  that  students 
will  find  this  an  excellent  time  to  enter.  Scholarly  and  experienced  teachers 
are  constantly  employed.  [i-it]  Clarkson  Davis,  Principal, 

The  Dixon  Pencil  takes  the  lead.  They  can  be  had  of  any  size  and  of  any 
degree  of  hardness.  The  lead  is  smooth  and  of  the  best  quality.  Their  draw- 
ing pencils  are  recommended  by  the  best  drawing  teachers  in  the  country. 
For  particulars  see  advertisement  on  another  page. 

Ths  Home  and  School  Visitor — A  sixteen  page  monthly,  printed  on 
book  paper,  expressly  for  boys  and  girls.  This  paper  is  carefully  graded  for 
supplementary  reading,  being  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  little  boys 
or  girls  just  beginning  to  read,  as  well  as  the  advanced  student  in  literature. 
Price  25  cents  per  year  until  Jan.  1st,  1882.    After  that  date,  40  cents, 

D.  H.  GoBLE,  Publisher, 

Lee  O.  Harris,  Editor.  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Wanted— Agents  for  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  General  Garfield,  a 
most  attractiTe  and  fascinating  Biography.  Price  I2.00.  Liberal  commis- 
sions. Teachers  can  readily  add  $50  a  month  to  their  salaries  without  neg- 
lecting their  schools.  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis. 

Teachers  Wanted — To  examine  the  American  fuveniU  Speaker  and 
Saitgsier,  It  contains  40  pp.  songs  with  Gymnastics  in  song,  march  and  ex- 
ercise songs ;  50  selections  for  declamations  or  supplemental  reading  lessons ; 
1 1  pp.  choice  thoughts  for  memorizing ;  and  1 7  short,  spicy  dial<^ue8.  1 27 
pp.,  bound  in  board,  40  cents. 

Send  40  cts.  for  sample.  lo-lf  C.  A.  Fyke,  Bryan,  O. 

Tiro  CfVAnf     WUTG  ^^^  '"'^-^  newspaper  prc- 

iUU  UUIlUUlj   jlJbff  01     ^^^^^  expressly  for  the  use 

of  schools.     Issued  monthly.    Gives  summary  of  all  the  important  news  of 

the  world.    Terms:    Single  copy,  35  c»s.    To  clubs  of  10  or  more,  25  cts. 

10  sample  copies  for  trial  in  school  sent  to  any  addres.<;,  free, 

Henry  D.  Stevens,  Editor,  N.  W.  cor.  Circle  and  Meridian  Sis., 
ii-3t  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


L.   PR^NG   &,   CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS., 

ART  1  EBUGinOlfU  PDBU8IERS, 

PUBLISH : 

Pranks  American  Text-Books  of  Art  Education,    Revised  Edition 

of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.    Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 

State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 
The  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials,    For  the 

use  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Art  and 

Science. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series,  For  Schools  and  Families.  An- 
imals and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for  in- 
struction with  object-lessons. 

Pranks  Aids  for  Object-  Teachings  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  ?n  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes, 
i^  Address,  for  Catalogues  and  terms, 

HERRMANN  SCHURICHT, 

Agent  for  the  Western  States, 
S-O  ?33  Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  III, 


0 


SGRIBNER^S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  JANUARY,  1882. 

SCRIBNEB'S 

Geographical  Eeader 

and  Primer, 

FOR  SUPPLEMEJITARY  READIHGp 

AND  A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  OEOQRAPHY. 

A  kandsomily  IllusiraUd  twelve-mo  volume  of  288  pages  {includmg 
16  pages  of  maps),  bound  in  full  cloth,  and  with  red  edges. 

Price,  50  Cents. 


This  book  is  made  up  of  TWO  PARTS. 

Part  I,  192  pages,  is  a  Reader^  of  the  third-reader  grade, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  picturesque  readings,  describing  a  jour- 
ney round  the  world,  based  upon  ^^Guyofs  Introduction^^  and 
specially  arranged  for  class  purposes.  This  part  is  designed  for 
a  Supplementary  Reauer  and  as  a  basis  for  oral  instruction  in 
Geography. 

Part  II,  96  pages,  including,  16  pages  of  handsomely  col- 
ored and  clearly  printed  maps,  is  a  primer  of  lessons  in  Geog- 
raphy. This  PART,  the  proper  complement  of  Part  I,  is  so 
shaped  as  to  be  easily  and  quickly  mastered  by  beginning  classes; 
and,  in  a  brief  compass,  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of  lessons, 
exercises  and  reviews,  presents  all  the  essentials  of  a  FIRST 
BOO  K  on  this  subject. 

•  The  Reader  and  Primer  is  suited  to  accompany,  or  forai  a 
part  of,  any  series  of  Geographies.  Its  plan  is  entirely  new,  and 
is  formed  upon  the  best  principles  of  teaching,  as  illustrated  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  proper  reaction  from  the  elaborate  and[ 
overloaded  manuals  of  Geography  so  often  placed  in  the  hands 
of  children. 

With  a  view  to  its  wide  use  the  price  is  placed  very  low.  It 
is  believed  that  the  educational  public  desire  well  adapted,  wioitr- 
ately  sized,  substantially  made,  good,  cheap  text-books. 

Sample  copies  furnished  for  examination,  with  reference  to 
introduction,  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  6^  745  Broadway,  New  York. 

178  Wabash  Avanub,  Chicago. 

)-it  O.  S.  COOK*  Afina. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION.  A 


Indianapolis,  Tuesday,  Dec.  37,  i88i. 

The  teachers  of  Indiana  met  in  their  twenty-eighth  annual 
convention  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Hall,  at  7:30  p.  m.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  retiring  president,  Jolin 
Cooper,  superintendent  of  the  Evansville  schools. 

After  music,  an  appropriate  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev* 
Dr.  Stott,  President  of  Franklin  College. 

Gov.  Porter  then  delivered  the  jiddress  of  welcome : 

GOV.  porter's  address  of  welcome. 

I  esteem  it  an  honor  to  have  been  appointed  tp  offer  a  welcome  to 
an  assembly  of  persons  whose  occupation  contributes  so  much  to  the 
welfare  and  elevation  of  a  people*  and  to  the  rank  and  stability  of  a 
state.  Yours  Is  a  vocation  that,  among  the  professions,  should  take 
no  second  rank.  To  it  we  owe  our  nearly  matchless  school  system. 
Though  at  the  very  beginniug  of  the  state  the  constitution  declared 
that  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  learning  was  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and  that  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  establish  a  system  of  free  schools,  and  though 
this  provision  was  incorporated  into  the  present  constitution,  it  was 
forty-nine  years  before  a  state  school  system  free  from  constitutional 
objections  and  really  worthy  of  the  name  was  adopted. 

The  reason  in  large  part  was  that  the  business  of  teaching  had  not 
become  a  business  for  life.  It  had  not  settled  into  a  profession.  It 
was  a  temporary  occupation,  adopted  by  the  persons  who  engaged 
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in  it  as  a  means  of  furnishing  a  support,  whilst  preparing  to  enter 
the  profession  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology.    By  the  year  1865,  how- 
ever, the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  occupation  had  come  to 
be  more  generally  estimated,  and  it  had  begun  to  be  pursued  by  a 
large  number  of  well  educated  persons  as  a  permanent  business,  to 
be  followed  with  pride  and  devotion.    In  that  year  the  new  profes- 
sion— full  of  knowledge,  zeal,  and  determination — took  in  hand  the 
work  of  establishing  a  better  and  proper  school  system,  and  the  law 
of  1865,  though  in  form  the  work  of  the  legislature,  is  in  fact  its  work. 
Since  this  system  has  been  established  the  business  of  such  meet- 
ings as  this  has  been  chiefly  to  discuss  how  the  greatest  amount  of 
successful  work  can  be  achieved  under  it.    I  have  witnessed  the  in- 
terest taken  in  these  discussions,  and  their  uncommon  earnestness, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  profession  is  pursued  with  more  intcUi- 
gence,  assiduity,  and  devotion  than  the  profession  of  the  educator. 

It  is  a  conviction  that  this  is  so  that  makes  it  a  not  easy  task  for 
me  to  address  you.  It  will  make  me  say  to  myself  constantly: 
"  What  can  I  know  about  the  business  of  the  teacher  that  you  do  not 
know  a  good  deal  better?  " 

I  remember,  however,  that  once,  when  I  was  a  schoolboy,  I  was 
looking  through  a  telescope  at  the  planet  Saturn,  and  was  a  good 
deal  disappointed  that  I  could  hardly  discern  the  rings.     I  told  ihc 
astronomer  of  my  disappointment,  and  he  quietly  remarked,  "  Per- 
haps if  you  will  look  less  directly  you  will  see  them  better."    I 
averted  my  eye  a  little,  and  they  burst  upon  my  vision  in  all  their 
brightness.     I  have  since  observed  that  occasionally  persons,  whose 
attention  is  not  directly  and  intensely  given  to  a  subject,  do  get 
glimpses- that  elude  those  whose  attention  is  more  intense.     Perhaps 
when  in  any  occupation,  therefore,  one  who  is  in  it  persuades  him- 
self that  he  can  learn  nothing  from  those  who  are  outside,  he  had 
best  raise  all  the  windows  that  are  closed  and  cut  new  windows  to  let 
in  light  from  without.    Charles  Dickens,  perhaps,  did  more  to  reform 
abuses  in  the  English  law  than  any  lawyer  of  his  generation.    The 
standard  work  on  agriculture  in  England  for  more  than  a  century 
was  written  by  a  lawyer.    The  tile-makers  are,  perhaps,  doing  as 
much  to  promote  public  health  as  the  physicians.    The  g^logist  has 
made  the  rocks  overturn  the  old  theology  with  reference  to  the  time 
occupied  in  the  creation  of  the  world.    The  teacher  may  often  receive 
useful  suggestions  from  the  plainest  patron  of  his  school. 

I  am  sure  I  could  not  give  you  a  valuable  hint  with  respect  to  tbe 
way  you  should  conduct  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  studies.  But 
a  teacher  zealous  in  his  profession  feels  that  to  teach  this  narrow 
curriculum  is  almost  the  smallest  part  of  his  duties.  He  might  draw 
his  salary  and  do  simply  this,  but  he  would  feel  a  consciousness  of 
professional  degradation.    As  society  now  is,  his  sphere  is  mttch 
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wider  and  more  important.  A  hundred  things  which  parents  should 
teach,  and  would,  if  they  had  greater  knowledge  and  leisure,  the 
«:bool  teacher  roust  now  teach  in  their  place. 

The  busine^^s  of  a  teacher  in  a  common  school  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  fit  pupils  to  engage  in  the  business  of  life  as  soon  as  they  leave 
the  school.  In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  taught  is  limited,  they 
should  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  means  of  readily  obtaining 
greater  knowledge. 

One  of  the  earliest  lessons  that  should  be  taught  a  child  is  the  great 
-value  of  what,  without  the  lesson,  he  will  be  apt  to  regard  as  little 
things.  The  foundation  of  the  most  profound  study  of  the  sciences 
may  be  laid  by  acute  observation  of  things  which  almost  daily  meet 
the  eyes  of  a  schoolboy  One  of  the  most  illustrious  writers  on  com- 
parative geography  has  said,  "  Wherever  our  home  is,  there  lie  all 
the  materials  which  we  need  for  the  study  of  the  entire  globe.  *  * 
^  The  eye  may  be  easily  trained  to  see  all  the  greater  in  the  less. 
The  study  of  our  own  district  is  the  true  key  to  the  understanding  of 
the  forms  and  the  phenomena  of  foreign  lands.  *  *  «  The  very 
£rst  step  in  a  knowledge  of  geography  is  to  know  thoroughly  the 
district  where  we  live."  And  after  giving  instructive  illustrations, 
he  quotes  from  Humboldt,  who  has  said :  "  Every  little  nook  and 
shaded  corner  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  whole  of  nature."  There  is 
not  a  better  way  of  beginning  the  study  of  geology  than  by  observ- 
ing the  rocks  as  they  appear  in  the  railroad  cuts.  There  is  hardly  a 
great  naturalist  whose  first  enthusiasm  was  not  kindled  by  observa- 
tions made  in  the  woods  at  home.  Some  writer  has  said  that  there 
are  no  little  things.  And  when  we  think  how  trifling  were  the  cir- 
cumstances that  seem  to  have  determined  the  mo»t  important  events 
of  our  lives,  there  seems  to  be  much  truth  in  the  saying.  If  one 
wishes  to  be  really  abased  in  his  own  esteem,  let  him  read  Shakes- 
peare and  think  of  the  million  things  which  he  has  neglected  to  ob- 
serve, as  being  of  too  little  account  to  fix  attention,  which  the  dra- 
matist has  clothed  with  the  immortal  charms  of  poetry.  The  poet 
Goethe  had  a  habit  of  universal  observation,  outward  and  inward,  and 
his  mother  used  to  say  of  him  that  "  whenever  her  son  had  a  grief 
he  made  a  poem  of  it  and  there  was  an  ena  on't."  It  is  this  instinct 
of  minute  observation  and  attention,  and  the  vivid  impressions  left 
by  it  that  give  to  poetry  its  greatest  charm. 

Photog^phy  has  attained  to  such  perfection  that  artists  highly  in- 
structed in  their  art  can  catch  upon  the  sensitive  plate  the  exact  fig- 
ure of  a  race  horse  as  he  flies  by  the  camera  under  the  spur  of  his 
rider.  Shakespeare's  mind  was  like  the  plate  of  the  photographer, 
and  it  caught  with  the  vividness  of  a  picture  all  that  he  felt,  or  saw, 
or  heard,  or  read. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  habit  of  obsenrmtioB  and  attention 
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in  an  ancestor  may  be  transmitted  in  the  form  of  an  instinct  to  a  de- 
scendant, and  that  the  means  of  arquirin^if  knowledge  may  be  mti^ht* 
ily  and  wonderfully  augmented  if  this  instinct  which  now  belongs  to 
a  few  may,  through  habits  acquired  by  many,  be  transmitted  as  a 
nearly  universal  inheritance. 

We  see,  certainly,  in  the  brute  creation  instances  of  transmission 
of  habits  of  this  kind  in  the  form  of  instincts.  The  shepherd's  dng^ 
the  setter,  the  pointer,  have  derived  their  instincts  from  prog^enitors 
originally  taught  the  habits  required  to  make  them  serviceable  in  the 
several  occupations  of  their  masters.  The  teacher  sh(ii1d  carefully 
teach  the  child  the  relations  which  seemingly  little  things  bear  to 
great  ones,  and  should,  in  the  most  careful  ways,  cultivate  in  him 
the  habit  of  observing  minutely  whatever  addresses  itself  to  his  sen- 
ses. Let  classes  be  inquired  of  frequently  with  respect  to  what  has 
come  within  the  sphere  of  their  observation  in  the  walk  to  school,  or 
in  the  door-yard,  or  in  the  forest,  and  then  let  the  value  of  what  has 
eluded  observation  be  shown  to  them  and  clearly  impressed  upon 
their  memories,  until  they  are  trained  to  catch,  like  the  photograph- 
er's plate,  whatever  passes  before  their  senses. 

What  they  can  learn  from  books  should  never  he  disparaged ;  oi> 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  magnified.  It  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton  who 
said,  "  If  I  have  seen  farther  than  other  men,  it  is  because  I  have 
stood  upon  the  shoulders  of  giants."  But  what  ihey  can  learn  out- 
side of  books,  as*  being  much  less  felt  by  them,  should  be  greatly 
magnified. 

The  faculty  of  inquiring  skillfully — not  as  the  bore  who  persecutes^ 
but  as  the  complaisant  man  ji/ho  can  interest  by  the  tact  and  deli- 
cacy with  which  he  can  invite  reply — is  one  that  children  should  be 
taught  to  cultivate.  A  man  who  is  full  of  knowledge — and  many 
more  men  than  we  are  accustomed  to  suspect  are  full  of  it  on  some 
particular  theme — is  generally  glad  to  pour  into^^espectful  and  atten- 
tive ears  what  he  knows.  The  skill  is  iti  finding  what  is  his  speciahy. ' 
Ask  the  average  man  in  what  year  Julius  Caesar  was  born,  or  Han- 
nibal crossed  the  Alps,  or  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  and  he  wi  1  want 
to  knock  you  down.  Of  course  he  don*t  know,  and  you  have  wound- 
ed bis  self-esteem.  But  if  he  is  an  "early  settler,**  start  him  on  life 
as  it  was  when  the  spot  where  he  lives  was  a  wilderness ;  or.  if  he  is 
a  skillful  workman,  upon  the  niceties  of  his  art ;  or  if  a  Greek  schol- 
ar, upon  Homer;  or  if  an  aged  statesman,  upon  the  great  public  men 
who  were  his  early  contemporaries ;  or,  if  an  old  habitue  of  the  play- 
house, upon  Forrest,  or  Macready,  or  Hackett,  or  it  may  be  G  irrick, 
or  Mrs.  Siddons ;  or,  if  he  is  a  naturalist,  let  your  words  seem  to  give 
him  a  sniff  of  the  mountain  air,  or  a  glimpse  of  the  vocal  woods,  and 
see  how  gladly  he  will  pour  out  knowledge  which  a  man  eager  to  ac* 
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<)uire  knowledge,  and  who  knows  how  to  value  it,  will  wish  ever  to 
retain  in  memory. 

A  new  art  has  sprung  up  lately — the  art  of  interviewing.  The  real 
artist  in  it,  when  he  desires  to  get  knowled^^e  upon  any  particular 
topic,  does  not  go  to  the  first  person  he  meets,  but  he  selects  his  man 
with  skill,  and  wins  his  good  will,  and  gets  answers  which  come  from 
a  mind  brimming  with  the  theme,  that  can  tell  the  story  with  spirit 
and  piquancy.  Teach  the  child  a  polite  skill  in  the  same  art,  and  it 
will  place  many  additional  arrows  in  his  quiver.. 

Turn  the  child  to  reading  by  placing  before  him  books  adapted  to 
tender  years,  that  season  useful  knowledge  in  the  beginning  with  a 
(iivor  of  romance — stringing  the  jewels  of  truth  upon  a  gulden  thread 
of  story;  train  his  senses  to  be  alert  and  to  take  an  imprint  of  all 
around  him ;  make  him  feel  that  all  knowledge  is  related,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  air  and  everywhere.  Show  him  thtit  things  are  not 
important  according  to  their  seeming  bulk ;  let  him  be  skillful  how 
loseik  from  the  lips  of  persons  whom  he  meets  in  every  walk  of  life 
their  best  knowledge,  and  what  bounds  shall  be  sec  to  his  attain- 
ments ? 

The  great  mass  of  children  who  go  out  from  the  schools  go  out  to 
enter  into  the  more  inconspicuous  occupations  According  to  the 
too  theatrical  view  which  is  now  taken  of  life,  the  aspiring  youth  is 
made  to  feel  that  to  get  bread  is  :iU  there  is  to  hope  for  in  such  occu- 
pations, and  that  he  is  shut  out  from  the  fields  of  usefulness  and 
honor.  This  grave  and  injurious  error  should  be  corrected.  It  is 
not  the  showy  occupations  that  work  the  chief  changes  by  which  so- 
ciety is  improved  or  governments  made  better.  There  is  many  an 
obscure  man.  working  in  his  shop  or  laboratory,  through  whose  soiled 
windows  no  note  of  applause  has  ever  entered,  who  is  doing  far  more 
in  working  beneficent  changes  in  the  world  than  many  a  politician 
whom  'crowds  follow  and  cheer,  and  who,  possibly,  may  imagine 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  great  social  an^  civic  forces.  Those  out  of 
whose  minds  sprang  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  flanged  wheel 
and  the  T-rail.  shall  they  not  be  recognized  as  greater  social  forces, 
when  we  shall  come  carefully  to  trace  results,  than  any  statesman 
who  lived  contemporary  wi  h  ihem  ?  A  lady  introduced  to  M.  Thiers 
said  to  him :  '*  You  are  much  smaller,  Sir,  than  I  had  supposed.'* 
*' Madam,"  replied  he,  "  I  look  much  larger  at  a  distance."  Let  it 
be  ycur  ambitit  n  to  educate  men  who.  though  they  may  not  greatly 
win  ephemeral  applause,  shall  have  a  fame  which  the  recurring  years 
will  throw  ever  more  and  more  into  the  foreground. 

It  is  hard  for  one  not  within  your  profession  to  summon  resolution 
t[i  address  persons  so  thoroughly  equipped  for  their  duties  as  your- 
selves, but  when  he  begins  the  theme  is  apt  so  to  grow  and  to  glow 
that  it  is  hard  for  him  to  avoid  prolixity.    He  must  be  esteemed  hap- 
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piest  whose  occupation,  when  he  has  laid  it  down  in  the  fullness  of 
years,  furnishes  him  the  nnost  pleasinj?  retrospect.  Whose  retro- 
spect can  be  more  freighted  with  cheering  and  animating  recoDec- 
tions  than  that  of  the  teacher,  who,  withdrawing  from  his  profession, 
crowned  with  laborious  years,  and  consciousof  work  well  and  higfalf 
done,  can  remember  what  he  has  seen  in  the  bud,  the  blossom,  and 
the  fruit  ?  • 

The  retiring  President,  Mr.  Cooper,  made  the  response  to  the 
address  of  the  Governor.     He  said : 

It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  State  Teachers*  Association  is  re- 
garded as  more  than  an  ordinary  body.  It  was  organized  in  the 
year  1854.  and  our  present  meeting  is  the  28ih.  We  have  met  in 
nearly  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  state,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  us 
to  reflect  that  wherever  we  have  gone  we  have  received  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  Association  has  been  instrumental  in  aiding  the 
cause  of  education.  It  has  stimulated  teachers  to  self-improvement; 
it  has  furnished  us  correct  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  position,, 
qualifications  and  compensation  of  teachers ;  it  has  disseminated  im- 
portant knowledge  concerning  school  economy  and  advanced  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  discipline,  and  school  management.  It  has  done 
much  to  keep-alive  a  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  an  effi- 
cient system  of  public  schools. 

Mr.  Cooper  then  introduced  the  President-elect,  Mr.  H.  B^ 
Jacobs,  who  proceeded  to  deliver  the  inaugural  address,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  outline : 

PRESIDENT  JACOBS'S   ADDRESS. 

President  Jacobs's  inauguial  address  wiis  lengthy  and  covered  a 
large  6cld  of  educational  matters  He  said  he  appreciated  the  honor 
put  upon  him  by  being  seleCttd  to  preside  over  an  association  that 
had  its  beginning  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  had  done  sa 
much  to  raise  Indiana  to  the  high  position  in  educational  affairs  she 
now  occupies  among  her  sister  States  of  this  great  Republic.  No 
state  has  made  more  progress  in  the  development  of  her  free  school 
system  during  the  past  twenty  years  than  has  Indiana.  He  discussed 
this  improvement  at  length,  and  said  whatever  had  been  accom- 
plished  during  the  past,  there  is  still  great  work  yet  to  be  done 
New  fields  of  thought  are  constantly  being  opened,  and  new  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  being  made.  Besides  the  rapid  pro^^rosasa 
Nation  great  and  radical  changes  in  thought  and  circumstances  were 
noticeable.  Nations  and  Institutions  change  as  they  develop  Time 
has  shown  up  defects  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land  not 
dreamed  of  by  our  forefathers,  and  arising    exigencies  require  a 
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cliaT*ge.  The  thoughts  of  statesmen  change  on  great  questions  of 
government — now  they  are  Bourbon  Democrats  *and  now  they  are 
Stalwart  Republicans;  now  they  are  protectionists  and  now  they  are 
freetraders;  now  they  are  Tories  and  now  they  are  Liberalists. 
Theologians  have  changed  their  minds  on  grave  questions  affecting 
the  destiny  of  man.  Our  public  school  system  has  not  yet  reached 
perfection.  The  fact  that  we  have  criticism  is  a  pretty  sure  fact  that 
there  is  something  to  criticise ;  we  should  not  deceive  ourselves  by 
believing  that  our  Richard  Grant  Whites  and  Gail  Hamiltons  are 
harmless  in  what  they  say  and  write.  It  behooves  us  educators  to 
inquire  what  are  the  demands  of  the  hour.  We  must  reform  the 
school  system,  if  reform  is  necessary.  The  free  school  system  is 
eminently  an  American  institution.  It  is  a  plant  of  indigenous 
growth,  whose  development  is  to  be  reached,  not  by  force  or  unnat- 
ural means,  but  by  careful  and  philosophically  arranged  appliances. 
All  true  modes  of  educatfon  must  proceed  in  exact  harmony  with 
the  nature,  design  and  growth  of  man's  faculties. 

The  speaker  referred  to  the  great  advantages  of  education  to  man 
in  whatever  field  of  labor  he  might  be  called,  and  gave  striking  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  the  fact.  All  boys  are  n6t  expected  to  become 
philosophers  or  statesmen,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  give  every 
child  the  highest  education  that  his  taste,  capacity  and  inclination 
will  lead  him  to  obtain  within  a  reasonable  period  of  scholastic  life. 
For  our  future  greatness  woman's  influence  must  be  felt  everywhere. 
Statesmen  may  rule  America,  but  our  educated  women  will  rule  our 
statesmen.  Give  us  educated  mothers — mothers  who  will  sit  with 
their  tender  offspring  and  tell  them  of  the  babe  in  the  manger; 
instil  pure  thoughts  and  cultivate  holy  aspirations,  and  we  will  soon 
be  rid  of  the  vice  and  crime  of  which  we  now  complain. 

He  closed  his  address,  which  included  many  fine  points  of  educa- 
tional interest  not  mentioned,  by  asking  the  support  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Chair.  Professor  Jacoos  is  an 
earnest  and  forcible  talker,  and  commanded  the  closest  attention  of 
the  Association  during  the  reading  of  his  masterly  production. 

MISCELLANEOUS   BUSINESS. 

Miscellaneous  business  being  in  order,  Samuel  E.  Harwood, 
superintendent  of  the  Spencer  schools,  was  elected  Assistant 
Recording  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Brown  Railroad  Secretary. 

W.  A.  Bell  then  suggested  that  all  present  would  be  glad  to 
heat  a  few  words  from  Lieut.  Gov.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Hanna  said  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  had 
invited  him  to  take  a  seat  on  the  platform  by  way  of  omanunt.  He 
had  not  expected  to  make  a  speech,  and  did  not  think  he  would.    If 
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there  is  any  one  things  teachers  should  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
their  pupils,  it  is,  never  to  talk  unless  they  have  something  to  say. 
It  is  never  the  duty  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  do  any  thing  in 
this  line  when  the  Governor  is  present.  From  the  applause  given 
the  Governor,  teachers  must  have  thought  he  had  done  his  duty  and 
done  it  welL  He  would  also  refer  them  to  the  excellent  address  of 
the  President,  and  having  done  this  would  resume  his  position  on 
the  platform  as  an  ornament,     [General  applause.] 

A  motion  was  adopted  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  on  Resolutions.  He  said  the  names  of  the  committee 
would  be  announced  Wednesday  morning. 

Adjourned  to  meet  Wednesday,  the  28th,  at  9:00  a.  m. 

Wednesday  Morning  Session. — The  Association  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President.  The  exercises  were  opened  with 
prgyer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Hanover  College. 

The  President  then  announced  the  names  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  as  follows:  Geo.  P.  Brown,  H.  S.  Tarbell, 
John  N.  Payne,  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Charles  P.  Doney. 

Two  Assistant  Railroad  Secretaries  then  were  appointed,  G.G. 
Kenaston,  Supt.  Attica  schools,  and  D.  S.  Kelley,  Supt.  JefTer- 
sonville  schools. 

E.  H.  Butler,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  then 
announced  the  change  which  was  made  in  the  amount  of  the 
annual  membership  fee  last  year,  and  that  all  old  members  are 
to  pay  fifty  cents  annually.  The  fee  for  new  members  had  not 
been  changed — $1.00  for  gentlemen  and  50  cents  for  ladies. 
[By  mistake  the  Secretary  had  failed  to  notice  that  change  in  the 
minutes  of  last  year.] 

J.  P.  Mather,  of  Warsaw,  and  R.  C.  Duncan,  of  Oakland, 
were  selected  Assistant  Enrolling  Clerks. 

T.  J.  Charlton,  Supt.  Sute  Reform  School,  Plainfield,  then 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  ''The  Management  of  Bad  Boys." 
[Readers  of  the  Journal  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  paper  in  full, 
in  a  future  number.] 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  opened  by  J.  Warren  Mc- 
Broom,  Supt.  of  public  schools,  Covington,  Ind.     He  said : 

In  listening  to  this  paper  you  have  noticed  that  the  subject  presents 
'  two  phases.    First,  how  are  we  to  manage  bad  boys  so  as  to  get  them 
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into  school — tb«  general  question  of  truancy  and  absenter ism.    Sec* 
/^  -ond,  how  are  we  to  nianage  these  boys  after  we  get  them  into  the 
school. 

The  first  question  is  of  interest  to  us  as  it  is  to  all  good  citizens  of 
Indiana.  The  second  question  is  of  special  and  practical  inte>e«>t  to 
us  as  teachers.  Is  it  not  a  valid  criticism  upon  this  most  excellent 
paper  to  say  that  it  deals  with  the  first  phase  of  this  subject,  and 
ihardly  so  much  as  attempts  to  break  ground  on  the  second  phase  of 
it?  And  yet,  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  State  of  Indiana  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority  as  to  how  bad  boys  are  to  be  managed,  that 
man  is  the  writer  of  the  paper  under  discussion.  If  you  doubt  it  you 
should  do  what  I  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  yesterday — spend  a  day 
with  him  and  his  boys  at  Plainfield.  and  note  the  work  that  he  is 
doing  there.  You  will  be  at  once  impressed  with  one  thing  that  you 
will  notice  there.  Whenever  one  of  the  boys  has  occasion  to  address 
the  Superintendent,  ne  calls  him  "  Brother  Charlton.'*  Ii  is  evident 
that  they  are  all  his  little  brothers.  He  is  their  *'  big  brother."  [Ap- 
plause.] 

But  if  this  paper  had  given  us  ^'recipe  for  the  management  of  bad 
boys,  what  then  ?  When  asked  with  what  he  mixed  his  colors  to 
make  them  so  beautiful,  the  great  artist  replied,  brains.  In  follow- 
ing any  recipe  for  school  management,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  one  ingredient  that  we  as  teachers  must  supply — a  per- 
sonality of  power,  a  power  of  personality.  ^ 

Let  us  regard  the  solar  system  as  a  mo<lel  school,  moving  in  match- 
less obedience  to  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  the  laws  of  Kep- 
ler. But  if  you  take  away  the  great  Sun  from  the  master's  place,  or 
put  in  his  stead  the  Moon,  or  Venus,  or  Mars,  or  make  the  Sun  one 
pound  lighter  than  all  the  planets,  and  satellites,  and  meteors,  and 
comets,  taken  together — what  then  ?  Will  the  big  boy  Jupiter  obey 
the  principle  of  gravitation,  or  the  erratic  Neptune  heed  the  laws  of 
Kepler  ?  Even  so  must  the  personality  of  the  teacher  overweigh  all 
the  complex  personalities  of  the  school. 

Emerson  says :  "  We  have  a  half  belief  that  a  person  is  possible 
that  can  counterpoise  all  other  persons.  We  believe  that  there  may 
|)e  a  man  who  is  a  match  for  events,  one  who  never  found  his  match, 
against  whom  other  men  being  dashed  are  broken,  a  man  of  inexhaubt- 
ihle  personal  resources,  that  can  give  you  any  odds  and  beat  you.'* 

Such  a  man  was  the  wily  Ulysses,  the  inventor  of  the  Trojan  horse, 
and  the  real  conqueror  of  Troy;  the  only  man  that  ever  heard  the 
singing  of  the  Sirens  and  brought'  himself  in  safety  from  the  en- 
,  chanted  shores.  Such  a  man  also  was  Julius  Caesar.  Such  a  man 
was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Such  a  man  was  Fenimore  Cooper's 
Spy  of  the  Neutral  Ground,  as  those  of  you  know  who  have  read  the 
story,  "A  man/'  as  Emerson  says,  *'who  could  never  be  discon- 
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certed,  and  90  could  never  play  his  last  card,  but  always'  had  a  re- 
serve of  piwer  when  he  h\d  hit  hi-i  mirk."  Such  a  m%n  also  was 
Dr.  Arnold  of  Ru^by.  And  su  h  a  man  was  the  Hooster  School- 
master, as  sketched  by  the  hand  of  E^^^le^ton.  And  such  a  power 
of  personality  mu^t  every  schoolmaster  possess*  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  <ind  then  the  problem  under  discussion  will  have  found  its 
own  solution.  I  use  the  word  "schoolmaster"  from  preference. 
Schoolteacher  is  good  enough,  but  schoolmaster  is  better. 

But,  you  are  reaHy  to  ask.  what  are  the  elements  of  this  person- 
ality of  power?  We  might  almost  as  readily  enter  upon  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  rose  expecting  to  find  the  secret  of  its  aroma,  nut  an 
expression  in  the  paper  suggests  that  there  is  one  important  element 
in  this  power  that  needs  to  be  emph^tsized  here  and  now.  The  writer 
says  that  any  teacher  in  the  Reform  School  who  should  punish  a 
boy  in  an^er,  would  for  that  reason  be  removed.  Now,  1  am  not 
prepared  to  say  th  it  the  rule  is  not  a  good  one ;  but  I  do  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  where  one  teacher  makes 
a  mistake  by  showing  too  much  fire  in  the  mmagement  of  school^ 
twenty  fail  from  an  opposite  fault.  This  may  not  have  been  true  in 
the  school  days  of  our  fathers.  But  through  the  influence  of  the 
teaching  that  we  get  from  our  writers  on  school  management,  and 
from  what  we  hear  at  our  institutes,  and  associations,  and  normal 
schools,  1  verily  believe  that  our  failures  are  at  present  in  the  other 
diq^ction.  Let  me  make  myself  pi  lin  by  giving  a  bit  of  my  own 
observation.  Not  long  ago  I  was  visiting  a  high  school  in  one  of 
the  cities  of  a  neighboring  state.  The  principal  was  a  man  of  most 
polished  rnanners  and  pleasing  address.  The  superintendent  said 
that  he  was  a  thorough  scholar;  and  yet  it  did  not  take  long  to  see 
hit  in  that  school  he  was  p  >werless.  All  the  boys  were  bad  boys, 
I  and  all  the  girls  were  bid  girls.  When  the  teacher  said,  **  1  must 
I  have  quiet  before  this  recitation  can  proceed,"  they  all  cleared  their 
\  throats  aid  scraped  the  fl  )or  with  their  feet.  I  noticed  that  when 
the  teacher  spo'ce.  it  was  in  the  kindest  tone,  and  with  the  gentlest 
manner.  That  school  needed  to  see  in  the  teacher's  eye,  what  Gen. 
Lee  saw  in  the  eye  of  Washington  on  the  battle  fidd  of  Monmouth. 
[Applause  ] 

When  J.  G.  H  ^lland  was  a  young  man  he  took  charge  of  the 
schools  of  Vicksburg.  He  had  been  warned  that  it  would  not  do  ta 
try  to  bring  som:  of  the  big  biys  of  the  city  under  control.  At  that 
time  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  Southwest  for  a  teacher  to  be 
shot  do«vn  for  attempting  to  enforce  proper  rules  of  discipline.  But 
young  Holland  did  not  flinch  from  the  full  perform  mce  of  his  duty. 
One  day  as  he  was  going  to  the  post-i>fl[i:e  he  saw  a  band  of  the 
worst  boys  waiting  for  him  In  front  wa«  their  leader,  armed  with  a 
club,  a  great  burly  ruffian  who  had  been  chastened  for  some  misde- 
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y/  meanor.    The  yotinf^  teacher  advanced  to  meet  them,  his  eye  flash- 
ing, his  breast  heaving,  his  cheek  pale,  his  hands  clenched.    At  his 

'  approach  they  tamed  and' fled.    They  could  not  bear  the  terrible 
eye  of  the  indignant  master.    It  was  chaff  swept  away  by  a  storm  of 

\  righteous  indignation.    When  the  storm  had  passed  the  teacher 

'  found  his  nails  had  cut  into  his  palms,  so  tight  had  his  flsts  been 
clenched. 
I  want  it  understood  that  I  make  no  apology  for  the  fretful,  nerv- 
,  /  ons  schoo1ma*am,  nor  for  the  scolding,  storming,  dyspeptic  school- 

)  master.    I  do  not  deny  that  anger  is  dynamite,  and  dynamite  is 

)  dangerous.    But  you  can  not  blow  up  Hell  Gate  without  dynamite. 

^  [Great  applause.] 

H.  S.  McRae  said  that  the  wise  parents,  teachers,  and  the  wise 
state,  will  foresee  evil  with  a  view  of  prevention,  in  order  that  an 
expensive  mode  of  cure  may  be  avoided.  How  can  we  logically 
say  we  are  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  when  we  are  asking 
school  boards  to  adopt  regulations  for  the  exclusion  of  pupils  for  a 
certain  number  of  ofl'enses  ?  We  occupy  an  absurd  position  when 
we  exclude  pupils  from  school  on  account  of  tardiness  or  absence. 
In  reference  to  this  much  can  be  done  without  compulsory  law. 

There  are  two  methods  of  management  of  the  young ;  one  is  posi- 
tive, and  the  other  is  negative.  The  negative  method  does  a  great 
deal  of  threatening,  while  the  positive  method  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple that 

**  While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  bum. 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return." 

He  did  not  agree  with  the  statement  made  in  the  paper  that  the 
number  of  bad  boys  is  on  the  increase.  The  bad  boy  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  who  is  not  aiapted  to  the  surroundings  of  our  modern 
civilization  We  all  have  by  inheritance  the  tendencies  and  impulses 
of  the  primitive  man.  Boys  need  to  be  instructed  as  the  world  as  a 
whole  has  been  educated.  There  may  be  instances  when  dynamite 
is  necessary,  but  have  we  not  moral  force  enough  ?  There  is  another 
method,  one  which  requires  more  patience.  Wise  nature  is  patient, 
and  moves  silently.  The  motto  of  the  villain  is  "  dynamite ;  '*  the 
motto  of  the  humanitarian  is,  "The  constant  dropping  wears  away 
the  stone.'* 

Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs  thought  the  most  effective  plan  would  be  to 
have  primary  reform  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  so  that 
all  minor  children  m  the  county  poor  houses  may  be  taken  out  of 
those  places,  and  placed  under  good  moral  training,  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  good  society,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  grow  to  be 
good  citizens  of  the  state.  The  best  economy  is  to  prevent  crime» 
instead  of  punishing  it  after  it  is  conuuitted. 
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On  motion,  each  person  taking  part  in  the  general  discussions 
was  limited  to  five  minutes. 

After  a  ten-minute  recess,  Miss  Isabel  King,  of  the  Indiana- 
polis Training  School,  read  a  paper.  Her  subject  was  •*  Work." 
[This  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  Journal.]  The  paper  was 
briefly  discussed  by  Messrs.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  L.  H.  Jones,  and 
W.  A,  Bell. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McRae,  a  committee  was  appointed  on  the 
Employment  of  Teachers,  namely :  H.  S.  McRae,  L.  P.  Har- 
lan, and  J.  T.  Merrill. 

On  motion  of  £.  H.  Butler,  the  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  memorial  on  the  life  and  character  of  W.  D. 
Henkle,  deceased,  a^charter  member  of  this  Association :  Hiram 
Hadley,  B.  C.  Hobbs,  E.  E.  White,  John  M.  Bloss,  and  W.  A. 
Bell. 

Afternoon  Session. — ^The  Association  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President.  Nine  young  Misses  from  the  Indianapolis 
schools  sang  a  song  entitled,  **  Evening  Devotion,"  imder  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Loomis.     This  was  heartily  applauded. 

B.  C.  Hobbs  was  then  introduced  as  one  of  the  fathers  in 
education,  who  had  come  to  talk  upon  the 

"PRIMITIVE  DAYS  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHING  IN  INDIANA." 

He  reviewed  the  progress  of  education  from  the  early  days  of  our 
state.  He  referred  to  Eggleston's  *'  Hoosier  Schoolni aster/*  and 
said  that  many  incidents  given  in  that,  if  not  literally  true,  had  their 
foundation  in  fact.  He  also  spoke  of  the  days  when  the  itinerant 
schoolmaster  was  abroad  in  the  land.  Writing  schools  were  won- 
derful instruments  of  rapid  improvement  in  penmanship.  Grammar 
must  also  be  taught  in  a  hurry.  Young  and  old  would  join  these 
classes,  and  recite  in  concert.  And  when  they  were  through  the 
teacher  would  try  to  make  them  believe  they  had  learned  all  that  it 
was  important  for  them  to  know.  Then  Geography  teachers,  and 
lecturers  with  magic  lanterns  came  along.  Afterward  lecturers  on 
Physiology,  and  then  all  the  "  *ologies "  fell  into  line.  About  i hat 
time  the  "  Professors'*  began  to  come  out.  and  it  was  wonderful  how 
many  "  Professors  **  there  were  in  those  days.  In  all  this  progressive 
work,  this  anxiety  to  be  and  do  something,  there  was  an  aspiration 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

The  spelling  schools  should  not  be  overlooked.    What  a  proud 
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thing* it  was  for  a  boy  to  stand  by  a  pretty  girl  and  go  above  her 
But  it  was  with  a  different  feeling  when  she  went  above  him.    Quot- 
ing from  Whittier : 

"  He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes,  he  felt 
The  soft  hand's  light  caressing, 
And  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voice 
As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

» 

"  I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word ; 

I  bate  to  go  above  you ; 
Because** — the  brown  eyes  lower  fell — 

"  Because,  you  see,  I  love  you  !  *' 
Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 

That  sweet  child  face  is  showing, 
Dear  girl !  the  grasses  on  her  grave 

Have  forty  years  been  growing. 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life*s  hard  school, 

How  few  who  pass  above  him, 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss, 

Like  her — because  they  love  him.'* 

Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  said  that  he  had  the  position  of  Examiner  iit 
Fayette  county,  from  1832  to  1839,  under  the  old  school  law  of  Indi- 
ana. In  the  space  of  seven  years,  he  never  had  one  female  candi- 
date for  a  position  in  the  public  schools.  This  shows  the  progress 
of  the  period  since  1840. 

Prof.  S.  K.  Hoshour  ^as  then  introduced  as  a  ''Father  of  the 
fathers"  among  educators.     He  said : 

Year  annual  meeting  in  this  city,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  greatest 
states  in  the  Union,  is  always  a  matter  of  interest  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  a  member  of  your  Association,  but  I  love  it  because 
it  represents  a  vocation  in  which  I  have  spent  the  most  and  the  best 
of  my  days.  1  enjoy  the  cliltured  sayings  that  at  assemblies  of  this 
kind  are  usually  expressed.  Ihen  I  enjoy  ^^  esprit  dt  corps  HclzX 
manifests  itself  in  your  discussions.  I  am  one  of  the  old  class  of 
teachers,  sometimes  holding  to  one  regime  and  sometimes  another^ 
1  claim  to  be  the  oldest  teacher  in  ^e  state  We  old  men  are  relics 
of  a  past  generation  of  the  teaching  profession ;  feeble  representa- 
tives of  an  obsolete  dynasty.  I  sometimes  thiiik  that  I  and  my  old 
associates  survive  to  verify  the  theory  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
is  an  economy  pf  nature. 

1  said  tbat  your  vocation  is  always  interesting  to  me.  I  ought  not 
to  have  said  vocation,  but  profession.  If  the  avocation  of  the  healers 
ef  our  diseases*  the  defenders  of  our  rights  of  property  aadfperson^ 
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or  the  expounders  of  theology  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  profession, 
this  undoubtedly  is.  I  can  find  no  vocation,  no  profession  that  most 
be  as  impressive  upon  the  interest  of  society  as  the  teaching  profes- 
sion is.  All  other  professions  have  to  do  with  externalities — ^your 
profession  has  to  do  with  the  roost  distinctive  element  of  man.  May 
you  be  successful  in  it.  The  voices  of  us  old  teachers  will  soon  have 
passed  away.  We  hope  your  success  in  various  departments  may 
be  such  that  the  pillars  of  the  Republic  may  be  strengthened,  and 
that  the  civilization  and  high  interests  of  our  country  will  be  pro- 
moted to  ages  to  come.  We  lived  to  cherish  this  Republic  long  be- 
fore you  enjoyed  its  benefits. 

Dr.  Irwin,  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  called  upon  for  a  speech. 
Said  he  knew  but  little  of  the  early  schools  of  Indiana,  but  he 
could  remember  well  the  early  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  Gave 
some  amusing  accounts  of  the  Christmas  fun  he  had  when  he 
was  a  boy. 

After  recess,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  the  subject  of 

'^TEMPERANCE  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS." 

It  was  an  excellent  address,  frequently  applauded,  and  more 
than  once  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  au- 
dience. It  was  delivered  without  manuscript,  and  only  a  brief 
outline  can  here  be  given : 

She  referred  to  this  as  the  Humanitarian  age.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  all  men*s  weal  was  so  many  men*s  care  as  to-day. 
Nearly  all  the  insanity  and  idiocy  cared  for  in  our  asylums,  and 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  committed  in  our  land,  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  saloons.  Yet  the  men  on  trial  in  the  police  courts  on 
Monday  morning  for  crimes  committed  on  Sunday — which  is  high 
carnival  day  with  them — ^are  found  tcT  have  bought  their  liquor  at 
licensed  selling  places.  It  was  legally  sold,  legally  bought,  and  cer- 
tainly the  men  were  legally  drunk ;  yet  the  state  sentences  and  im- 
prisons them.  She  was  glad  that  women  had  nothing  to  do  with 
making  such  laws;  it  would  have  been  said,  "That  is  just  like  wo- 
men." 

This  is  a  scientific  age  as  well  as  a  humanitarian  age.  Science 
shows  us  truths  as  old  as  sin  and  death.  She  shows  us  that  in  alco- 
hol there  is  poison.  Alcohol  has  so  strong  an  affinity  for  water  that 
it  takes  the  water  from  the  tissues  6f  the  body,  leaving  them  parched 
and  dry.  And  even  in  the  moderate  drinker  it  so  affects  the  blood 
corpuscles  that  their  form  can  readily  be  distinguished  when  s«b- 
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jccted  to  the  microscopic  view  from  those  of  the  man  who  does  not 
drink  at  all. 

Alcohol  is  also  a  brain  poison.  If  Indiana  should  enact  a  law  that 
wouI#  make  every  man  and  woman  who  uses  intrxicating  drinks 
liable  to  disease,  and  say  that  the  children  of  those  men  and  women 
should  start  down  on  a  lower  p:ane  of  life,  who  would  vote  for  such 
a  law  ?  There  is  a  IrgisUture  above  that  has  made  such  a  law  as 
that,  and  that  said.  '*  I  will  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations.**  The  lefsislation  above 
does  not  change  with  reference  to  our  legislation.  Our  law  should 
be  in  harmony  with  God's  law. 

Bat  we  are  a  Republic.  Ouis  is  a  government  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people.  Will  it  not  represent  the  people  ?  The  majority  of 
the  people  think  a  little  alcohol  is  a  good  thing.  It  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  a  republican  goternment  that  the  vices  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  the  people  will  appear  in  its  legislation. 

Thank  God  we  have  an  institution  that  reaches  the  masses  in 
childhood,  and  that  is  our  public  schools.  They  are  there  getting 
the  intelligent  stamp  of  American  citizens,  and  that  is  the  only  salva- 
tion of  our  country. 

Vou  have  put  into  the  schools  the  teaching  of  physiology.  Girls 
and  boys  know  the  danger  of  living  in  unventilatcd  rooms:  they 
know  the  per  cent,  of  nutrition  in  the  different  grains,  why  should 
they  not  know  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  wine,  beer,  and  cider, 
and  just  what  it  does  for  the  blood  corpuscles  ?  ' 

Teachers,  the  destinies  of  this  nation  are  in  your  hands,  as  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  no  other  persons  in  the  land.  You  have  all 
classes  under  )our  tuition,  and  if  we  aie  ever  to  have  an  age  of  so- 
briety, when  these  boys  of  ours  are  to  be  free  from  the  taint  of  alco- 
hol and  tobacco,  it  will  be  through  what  )ou  teachers  are  able  to  do. 
The  price  of  a  republican  government  is  self-control  in  the  individ- 
ual, and  that  must  be  based  upon  intelligence.  He  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake  has  said,  "They  shall  walk  in  light  and  not  in 
darkness." 

She  recommended  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Richardson's  Text-book 
on  Temperance  in  the  advanced  classes  of  high-schools,  and  Miss 
Colman*s  "Alcohol  and  Hygiene*'  in  the  lower  grade,  and  closed 
by  saying:  When  the  bells'of  our  churches  and  schools  shall  ring 
out  the  peals  of  total  abstinence,  then  we  will  come  up  to  the  meas- 
ure of  what  God  intended  we  should  be. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Jones  opened  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  He  did  not 
believe  that  at  the  present  time  teachers  have  time  or  place  for  a 
specific  work  in  temperance.  The  subject  gives  us  two  classes  of 
views,  one  of  which  follows  in  connection  with  physiology;  the  other 
fiicts  apply  to  moral  instruction,  and  should  be  given  in  that  connec- 
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tion.  The  physiological  facts  should  be  reduced  to  the  simplest  pos- 
sible number,  i.  All  fermented  liquors  contain  alcohol.  2.  Alco- 
hol renders  the  tissues  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  body.  3.  It  shrivels 
the  blood  corpuscles.  4.  It  ^o  influences  the  brain  that  it  i*  unable 
to  perform  its  functions.  These  facts  ought  to  be  taught  in  the 
school  room  as  simple  facts  of  physiology,  and  they  should  not  only 
be  taught,  but  impressed. 

The  moral  questions  are  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  alcohol 
upon  the  mind.  i.  A  gradual  weakening  of  the  soul  power  of  the 
individual,  which  makes  him  h  il  to  overcome  the  tastes  formed  by 
moderate  drink.  2.  The  inability  to  use  aright  his  means.  3.  His 
loss  of  self-respect  These  are  questions  of  morals,  and  shoald  be 
impressed  as  such. 

Mrs.  Wallace  was  invited  to  address  the  Association.  She 
said: 

1  have  neither  time,  strength,  nor  wisdom  to  address  you  on  the 
the  scientific  phase  of  this  subject.  I  have  only  one  remark  to  make 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Jones*  plea  of  'Mack  of  time*'  l^et  us  take  time  for 
that  which  is  most  important,. and  lay  that  which  is  of  less  import- 
ance on  the  shelf.  If  our  children  would  go  to  school  f  >ur,  eight,  or 
twelve  years,  and  come  out  sober,  law-abiding,  industiious,  and  no- 
thing else,  it  would  be  better  for  them  even  if  they  are  ignorant  of 
all  the  other  points  which  we  consider  so  impttrtant.  Take  time  f  jr 
that  which  interests  not  only  this  nation,  but  the  nations  of  the  earth! 

E.  E.  Smith  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  send 
greeting  to  the  Associations  of  Michigan  and  Illinois.  £.  E. 
Smith  and  J.  J.  Mills  were  appointed. 

Wednesday  Evening  Session. — The  exercises  of  the  evening, 
were,  opened  with  music.  The  Committee  on  Election  of  Offi- 
cers was  then  appointed. 

After  a  song  by  a  quartet,  President  Jacobs  introduced  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Prof.  D.  F.  De  Wolfe,  State  School  Com- 
missioner of  Ohio,  who  delivered  the  annual  address  on 


** TEACHING — ITS  RELATION  TO  OTHER  SCHOOL  QUESTIONS. 


i» 


He  said  that  it  was  no  common  pleasure  for  him  to  meet  with  bis 
friends  and  co-workers  in  this  city,  which  is  the  moiher  of  many  good 
things  in  the  common  schools,  and  which  is  the  metropolis  of  a  school 
system  and  law  to  which  other  states  are  compelled  to  look  for  leac^*- 
ership  in  their  work.  He  spoke  of  the  rank  which  school  teachers^ 
as  lui  element  in  society,  are  generally  given,  and  mentioned  the 
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• 

wrongs  that  are  l|kely  to  come  from  improper  estimation.  The  ad- 
vancement of  all  the  sciences  and  arts  is  in  ratio  to  our  knowledge 
of  their  causes  and  characters.  As  the  railroad  and  telegraph  are 
dependent  upon  each  other,  although  eminently  distinct,  so  are,  all 
social  sequences  inter-dependent.  The  great  need  of  to-day  is  a  bet- 
ter qualified  class  of  teachers.  This  is  a  day  of  exact  sciences,  and . 
we,  to  be  successful,  must  apply  this  knowledge  to  our  work.  The 
influence  of  the  teacher's  profession  is  often  lost  by  a  distribution  of 
its  most  potent  forces.  There  is  a  lack  of  organization  and  unity  of 
action.  No  one  man  is  able  to  successfully  oppose  the  draft  that 
every  vocation  calls  to  itself  from  all  others.  When  the  true  relation 
of  the  teacher  to  society  and  to  the  state  are  better  known,  there  will 
be  a  popular  reform  that  will  lead  to  that  special  instruction  that  will 
tend  to  the  elevation  of  the  profession.  In  the  educational  field  there 
are  awaiting  development  large  and  incomprehensible  results  that 
we  do  not  now  understand.  The  necessity  of  co-operation  and  har- 
mony of  action  among  the  teachers  was  urged  in  the  strongest  terms. 

President  White,  of  Purdue  University,  then  announced  that 
owing  to  other  duties  he  had  not  been  able  to  prepare  the  paper 
for  which  his  name  appeared  on  the  programme. 

Thursday  Morning  Session. — Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
}.  H.  Martin,  Supt.  of  the  Madison  schools.  Miss  Minnie  Gates 
sang  a  solo,  ''My  Love  has  gone  a  Sailing." 

The  following  telegram  was  then  read : 

"  Springfield,  III.,  Dec.  27,  i88r, 

"The  pedagogues  cf  the  Sucker  State  greet  their  Hoosier  bretV 
ren.  A.  C.  Courtney, 

"  Sec.  111.  State  Teachers*  Ass'n." 

The  next  exercise  was  a  paper  on  "School  and  Skill,"  by 
Eli  F.  Brown,  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  State  Nonnal  School^ 
Terre  Haute.  As  this  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  the 
Journal,  an  outline  need  not  be  given  here. 

Mrs.  £mma  Mont.  McRae  was  expected  to  open  the  discus- 
sion  of  this  subject,  but  was  not  present  Prof.  J.  Micklebor- 
ough,  of  the  Cincinnati  High  School,  was  introduced.  He 
said: 

I  came  here  to  listen,  to  learn,  to  assimilate  and  to  grow.  You 
know  well  the  important  position  Indiana  occupies  politically  and 
educationally.    It  would  seem  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  for 
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this  state  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  make  the  whole  nation  sneeze. 
We  are  pointing  to  your  educational  system,  believing  it  will  strength- 
en us  to  bring  about  like  legislation. 

A  word  about  teachers*  certificates.  Very  few  teachers*  examina- 
tions test  thoroughly  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  They  test  the 
scholarship,  but  fail  to  ascertain  the  important  fact,  Has  this  person 
a  knowledge  of  the  mind  that  is  to  be  taught  ?  Does  he  know  any- 
thing about  the  science  of  education  ?  Has  he  any  aptitude  for  the 
work  ?  These  qualifications  should  be  tested,  and  no  one  permitted 
to  enter  the  teachers*  ranks  without  them.  There  is  a  Science  of 
Education,  having  two  great  corner  stones,  Psychology  and  Physiol- 
ogy. All  its  principles  must  agree  with  the  principles  of  these.  There 
must  be  a  philosophy  underlying  your  methods ;  a  philosophy  which 
can  not  be  picked  up  in  a  week,  a  day,  or  an  hour.  We  should  see 
that  persons  who  present  themselves  as  teachers  have  this  knowl- 
edge. What  will  it  do  for  them  ?  Will  it  mark  their  papers  on  ex- 
amination, ffz  increase  their  salary  ?  It  will  do  many  of  these  things 
indirectly.  It  will  shine  out  in  the  darkness  as  a  great  head-light. 
showing  you  the  way  you  must  go  if  you  would  solve  these  educa- 
tional problems  successfully.  It  will  place  you  in  the  position  in 
which  your  work  can  be  most  effective, 

I  would  give  very  little  for  a  teacher  who  was  prepared  simply  un- 
der a  course  of  lectures.  You  must  have  your  practice  schools,  and 
have  your  students  put  right  to  the  work.  That  is  another  way  in 
which  you  can  test  whether  a  person  has  actual  ability  as  a  teacher. 
You  will  always  find  persons  who  want  to  bring  into  schools  many 
things  that  are  irrelevant.  Temperance,  religion,  and  politics  are 
good  things,  but  they  have  no  place  in  the  school  room.  The  Science 
of  Education  properly  applied  will  correct  these  things.  I  believe 
one  of  the  best  things  you  can  have  is  a  real  true  man  or  woman  in 
the  school  room,  and  you  will  have  one  of  the  great  factors  toward 
having  good  moral  training  in  your  school. 

J.  M.  Strasburg,  of  the  Richmond  High  School,  and  J.  C. 
Macpherson  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

A.  C.  Goodwin  spoke  in  defence  of  the  teachers  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  a  license  for  more  than  six  months.  Especially  the  teacher 
of  the  primary  grade,  who  has  to  deal  with  subjects  in  a  manner  she 
has  not  before  thought  of  These  require  much  study  as  to  how  they 
shall  be  presented  to  the  little  ones.  She  goes  into  school  with  a  six 
months*  license,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  does  not  know  any  more 
about  Geography,  History,  and  Grammar,  technically,  than  she  did 
before.  She  takes  three  or  four  weeks  from  her  vacation  to  prepare 
for  examination,  and  after  all  gets  another  six  months*  license.  And 
yet  that  teacher,  year  after  year  is  doing  the  best  work  in  the  county. 
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This  so  aifects  her  that  she  can  not  do  justice  to  herself.    The  six 
months'  teachers  must  not  be  dropped. 

J.  M.  Wallace  said  that  lack  of  permanency  in  this  profession  is 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  securing  uniformity.  The  average  life 
of  the  teacher  being  three  or  four  years,  and  the  average  o^he  county 
superintendent  two  years. 

Mr.  Hunter  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  finances  of  the  Association.  J.  T.  Merrill,  J.  C. 
Macpherson,  and  J.  K.  Waltz  were  appointed  on  this  committee. 

After  recess,  **The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray"  was  sung  by  Mr. 
Fred.  Loomis.  This  was  one  of  the  best  musical  treats  of  the 
session. 

Prof.  Walter  R.  Houghton,  of  the  State  University,  presented 
a  paper  on  **The  Uiiion  of  Our  Public  School  System^" 

He  stated  that  a  Very  small  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  our  district 
schools  ever  enter  our  high  schools,  and  that  a  still  smaller  per  cent, 
enter  the  university.  He  thinks  that  the  cause  is  that  to  enter  each 
the  pupil  must  pass  an  examination  in  all  the  branches  below  it. 
The  remedy  that  will  harmonize  these  institutions  is  grading  the  dis- 
trict school  and  giving  a  diploma  to  those  who  complete  the  course, 
this  diploma  to  admit  its  holder  to  the  high  school ;  that  the  colleges 
admit,  without  examination,  pupils  whoipresent  a  high  school  diplo« 
ma.  He  further  stated  that  all  the  county  superintendents  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favor  of  this  plan,  and  that  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  are  as  much  in  favor  of  it  as  could  be  expected,  and 
thinks  that  the  success  of  Ann  Arbor  University  is  due  to  a  similar 
plan.  The  principal  hindrance  to  the  plan  is  the  want  of  high  schools 
in  some  counties,  and  the  work  of  others  being  too  low. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by  Supt.  Treudley,  of  the 
Union  City  schools.  He  indorsed  the  paper,  and  said  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  unification  of  our  systems  should  not  be  a  question, 
but  that  the  method  of  unification  should  be,  and  is,  the  real  ques- 
tion. He  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  is  a  close  logical  relation 
existing  between  the  different  departments. 

He* was  followed  by  Pres.  E.  E.  White,  of  Purdue  University.  He 
thinks  the  union  desirable,  but  also  thinks  the'  deficiency  of  our 
secondary  schools  is  a  serious  difficulty.  While  he  favored  the 
divorcing  of  the  preparatory  schools  from  the  colleges,  he  said  it  is 
a  cheaper  and  shorter  way  to  prepare  for  college  than  to  take  the 
high  school  course.  He  says  that  a  great  deal  of  teaching  of  science 
in  many  high  schools,  without  proper  apparatus,  rather  retards  the 
pupil  than  advances  him,  and  makes  his  college  study  on  the  same 
subject  uninteresting. 
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Thursday  Afternoon  Session. — In  the  absence  of  President 
Jacobs,  the  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President 
W.  A.  Bell. 

The  fol^wing  telegram  was  then  read : 

"Teachers  of  Michigan— four  hundred  strong — in  session,  send 
greeting.  A.  D.  Thompson, 

"Sec  y  Mich.  Teachers*  Ass'n." 

A  paper  on  "Conscience  Training  in  the  Public  Schools"  was 
then  read  by  J.  J.  Mills,  Asst.  Supt  Indianapolis  public  schools. 
This  excellent  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  School 
Journal. 

A.  P.  Kent,  Supt.  Elkhart  Public  Schools,  opened  the  discus- 
sion of  this  paper. 

He  urged  the  remembrance  that  something  was  to  be  done  in  the 
schools  beyond  teaching — the  children  are  to  be  nurtured  and  nour- 
ished, and  fitted  for  citizenship,  so  that  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  under- 
stand their  proper  relations  towards  the  state.  And  in  order  to  do 
this  the  personal  and  moral  traits  of  each  individual  child  must  be 
studied  and  understood  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  proper  courtesy 
and  fair  treatment  of  those  with  whom  they  meet  in  after  life  may 
be  constandy  taught  and  illustrated  during  the  school  career. 

Mr.  Hadley  then  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  death  of  W.  D.  Henkle. 

IN   MEMORIAM. 

This  Association  records  the  following  minute  in  memory  of  the 
late  Prof.  William  Downs  Henkle,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Salem, 
Ohio,  November  21,  1881 : 

Mr.  Henkle  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  October  8,  1828.  In 
1835  his  father  died,  leaving,  in  indigent  circumstances,  a  widow, 
three  daughters,  and  one  son,  William,  then  seven  years  of  age.  In 
the  last  named  an  unusual  fondness  for  books  and  an  intense  thirst 
for  knowledge  was  early  developed.  After  successfully  enduring  the 
privations  and  struggles  usually  incident  to  such  a  boy  surrounded 
by  such  difficulties,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  began  teaching, 
and  until  the  time  of  his  death,  as  teacher,  lecturer,  superintendent, 
or  editor,  he  was  an  instructor. 

After  various  experiences  in  teaching,  during  which  time  he  indus- 
triously availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  acquire  more  knowl- 
edge, in  i8S4  he  removed  to  Indiana  and  remained  five  years,  leav- 
ing in  1859. 
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Daring  these  years  he  occupied  successively  the  positions  of  Prin- 
cipal of  Greenmount  Seminary,  near  Richmond,  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Richmond,  and  Editor  of  the  Indiana  School 
Journal.  Whilst  at  Greenmount.  when  less  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  prepared  his  University  Algebra,  a  text-book  of  very  high  order. 

At  this  time  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  was 
manifested  by  the  leading  part  he  took  in  the  organization  and  sup- 
port of  (he  Wayne  Counjty  Teachers'  Association.  This  Association, 
through  the  impetus  which  he,  more  than  all  others,  imparted  to  it, 
held,  without  interruption,  its  meetings  monthly  for  more  than  ten 
consecutive  years,  and  set  in  motion  ed national  forces  that  have 
contribated  largely,  not  only  to  the  enviable  rank  that  Wayne  county 
holds,  but  to  the  educational  progress  of  the  whole  state. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers*  Associa* 
tioD,  and  contributed  largely  to  its  various  interests. 

He  caaie  among  us  rather  before  the  dawn  of  the  morning  that 
has,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  gradually  opened  intd  the 
noon-day  brightness  of  the  present.  Then  darkness  rested  heavily 
00  the  educational  spirit  of  Indiana.  On  our  records  his  name  heads 
the  list  of  honored  ones  who  in  those  trying  hours  pledged  financial 
support  adequate  to  sustain  and  keep  in  the  field  a  State  Educational 
Agent. 

Wherever  men  and  women  gathered  in  the  interests  of  education, 
he  was  found,  and  his  wise  counsels  were  always  sought  and  re* 
spected.  In  1859  the  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court,  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  popular  education,  compelled  him  and  some  other  prom- 
inent educators  to  seek  more  inviting  fields  of  labor.  In  his  own 
language  he  availed  himself  of  one  privilege  not  declared  unconsti- 
tutional, viz.,  emigration  from  the  state.  He  returned  to  Ohio.  From 
this  date  forward  he  filled  with  ability  many  honorable  and  import- 
ant positions.  In  Ohio  he  was  successively  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics in  the  Lebanon  Normal  School,  Superintendent  of  Lebanon 
public  schools.  Superintendent  of  Salem  public  schools.  State  School 
Coiiimissioner,  and  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  " 
and  "Ohio  Educational  Monthly."  He  was  also  an  active  member 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  since  1875  i^s  efficient 
Secretary. 

Both  in  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  his  scholarship  he  had  no 
superior  in  the  profession.  Better  known  as  a  mathematician,  yet 
his  knowledge  of  Language  was  superior  tr  that  of  the  Mathematics. 
Added  to  these,  his  purity  of  life  and  character  at  all  times  shone 
with  great  brightness.  '*With  charity  for  all  and  malice  toward 
none,*'  he  won  the  love  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  scholarly  attain- 
ments, his  reputation,  and  his  labors  are  national,  and  we,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  other  states,  mourn  his  loss. 
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We  desire  to  bear  our  testimony  to  his  eminent  and  unselfish  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  we  represent ;  to  his  profound  scholarship  and 
varied  attainments;  to  his  uniform  kindness  of  heart  and  social 
qualities ;  to  his  broad  philanthropy  which  knew  all  men  as  brethren 
and  God  as  the  Father  of  them  all ;  and  to  his  conscientious,  upright, 
moral  and  religious  character. 

Signed^  HiRAm  Hadley,    E.  E.  White, 

B.  C.  HoBBS,  ^        John  M.  Bloss, 
Wm.  a.  Bell. 

President  E.  E.  White  then  said : 

I  have  been  requested  to  add  a  word  to  this  tribute,  as  manf  in 
the  audience  know  that  for  over  twenty  years  my  relations  to  Dr. 
Henkle  have  been  very  intimate.  I  have  seen  in  him  only  that 
which  I  could  admire,  and  as  years  have  passed  our  friendship  has 
widened  and  deepened.  Of  all  men  in  my  acquaintance  he  was  the 
purest  in  his  thought,  and  most  unselfish  in  his  life,  always  glad  to 
help  those  who  needed  help,  but  never  thought  of  help  for  himself. 

Of  all  the  scholars  I  have  met  during  these  twenty  years,  I  have 
never  seen  his  superior.  You  could  touch  no  subject  in  general 
scholarship  in  which  he  was  not  master.  He  was  a  remarkable  lin- 
guist, speaking  five  languages  and  reading  nine,  and  having  a  fair 
knowledge  of  Chinese,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
was  perhaps  more  accurate  than  that  of  any  other  American  scholar. 
To  him,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other,  we  owe  correct  views  re- 
specting English  Grammar.  I  have  felt,  in  his  presence,  how  insig- 
nificant were  the  common  text-books  in  this  department.  While 
common  grammarians  might  think  I  tripped,  I  knew  he  would  justify 
me.  If  I  said,  "  It  is  me,"  I  knew  he  could  show  that  it  was  better 
usage  than  *'Itis  I." 

His  life  is  to  me,  and  perhaps  to  you,  an  inspiration.  It  shows 
that  he  who  wills,  need  not  be  ignorant.  When  that  pure  lite  went 
out,  there  was  sorrow  in  more  hearts  in  our  fraternity  than  has  been 
awakened  by  the  death  of  any  man  except  Horace  Mann.  And  yet 
so  quiet  was  that  life  ihat  few  knew  him  who  did  not  come  into  close 
contact  with  him  in  private  relations.  Of  all  the  men  with  whom  I 
have  labored  in  our  great  avocation  for  promoting  education,  his- 
presence  will  be  most  missed.  And  it  is  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to-day 
that  Indiana  can  unite  with  Ohio  in  sorrow  for  this  great  loss. 

Mr.  Josiah  Hurty,  now  of  Paris,  111.,  who  also  spoke  with  reference  t» 
the  deceased,  said  that  if  he  could  repeat  word  for  word  what  had 
been  said,  it  would  be  his  exact  sentiments.  He  felt  that  he  had 
lost  a  dear  and  valuable  friend.  In  all  the  history  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation, there  was  hardly  an  important  resolution  passed  in  which  he 
had  not  taken  a  part  in  putting  forward.    This  may  be  seen  from  the 
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records  of  the  Association  from  |its  organization  in  1854  up  to  the 
time  Mr.  Henkle  left  the  state. 

Mr.  Hadley  moved  that  the  memorial  be  adopted  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Association ;  which  was  done  by  a  rising  vote. 

Miss  Minnie  Gage  then  gave  a  recitation  entitled,  ''Bessie," 
in  which  she  displayed  rare  elocutionary  talent,  especially  for 
one  so  young. 

Miss  A.  Kate  Huron  read  a  paper  on  "The  Relation  of 
School  and  Home."    She  said : 

He  serves  the  future  best,  who  best  cares  for  the  present  of  the 
children.  The  lives  of  the  children  of  to-day  will  be  what  the  homes 
and  the  schools  of  to-day  make  them.  First  the  authority  of  the 
home  and  the  school  disregarded,  then  the  rights  of  society  and  the 
laws  of  the  country  are  defied.  Throughout  the  land  are  acres  of 
homes  teeming  with  ignorance  and  vice.  Ignorance  not  only  of  the 
truths  of  science,  mathematics  and  language,  but  of  the  principles  of 
honesty,  sobriety  and  industry,  and  of  their  duties  to  each  other  or' 
to  their  neighbors.  Such  homes  are  the  origin  of  most  of  the  great 
catalogue  of  crimes  that  crowd  the  columns  oif  the  daily  papers. 
The  relation  of  the  school  to  such  homes  must  be  that  of  reformer. 
•  Not  less  of  books,  but  more  of  questions  of  everyday  living,  of  geiteral 
culture,  of  right  motives  for  action,  should  be  taught.  Not  less 
attention  to  the  institutes  of  state,  but  more  to  the  foundations  ot 
homes.    Truly  happy  homes  can  only  result  in  good  citizens. 

There  are  training  schools  for  teachers ;  journals,  institutes,  lec- 
tures, and  books  on  methods,  and  on  every  hand  the  sacredness  of 
the  work  and  of  the  material  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  is  held 
before  us,  so  that  he  who  essays  to  instruct  the  young  mind  (in  the 
capacity  of  teacher)  does  tremble.  But  what  is  the  course  of  train- 
ing or  preparation  through  which  the  founders  of  homes  must  pass  ? 
Who  impresses  upon  their  minds  the  sacredness 'and  solemnity  of 
the  step  when  man  and  woman  stand  before  God  and  say,  "  We  will 
found  a  home?"  Instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  an  institution 
requiring  special  preparation  and  talents,  marriage  is  treated  as  a 
game,  a  farce.  From  the  time  infants  can  lisp,  they  are  talked  to 
about  beaux  and  sweet-hearts.  And  through  the  years  of  childhood, 
girlhood  and  early  womanhood,  the  idea  that  there  is  but  one  thing 
for  which  woman  is  born  into  the  world  is  kept  before  the  minds  of 
our  girls.  The  execution  of  witches,  the  inquisitions  of  the  early 
Church,  were  scarcely  held  more  menacingly  than  is  this  bolt  which 
society  holds  over  woman's  head,  rendered  more  terrifying  by  the 
peculiar  intonation  that  always  accompanies  the  words  "old  maid.*' 
The  result  too  frequently  is  that  our  girls  in  an  infatuation  which 
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they  miscall  love,  rush  blindly  into  marriage  before  they  are  physi- 
cally, mentally,  or  morally  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  diat  at 
once  accumulate  about  them. 

The  public  platform,  the  pulpit,  the  newspapers,  the  magazines, 
are  all  calling  loudly  for  true,  upright  men,  and  the  possibilities 
irhich  life  holds  out  for  young  men  are  impressively  dwelt  upon. 
The  ambition  of  the  young  man  is  appealed  to  in  such  a  way  that 
if  he  has  a  particle  of  pride,  he  will  be  made  to  feel  that  in  useful, 
active  employment  is  the  only  honor.  Notice  the  difference  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  young  lady.  Some  soft-soap,  flattering 
compliment  is  doled  out  to  her,  as  if  she  were  incapable  of  under- 
standing or  appreciating  anything  substantial,  or  as  if  useful,  active 
labor  were  not  expected  of  her.  The  way  to  get  true,  energetic,  up- 
right men,  is  to  have  true,  energetic,  upright  women — women  with 
souls  of  their  own,  who  can  think  and  act  independently ;  who  have 
a  pride  in  their  womanhood  that  makes  it  impossible  for  them  not 
to  be  self-supporting,  self-sustaining ;  and  thus  makes  them  worthy 
to  be  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  land.  The  place  for  the  reformer 
to  work  is  in  teaching  a  correct  understanding  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract, the  corner-stone  of  the  home.  The  way  for  him  to  work  is 
through  the  schools.  The  material  for  him  to  use  is  the  children 
sent  to  him  day  after  day. 

An  absolutely  perfect  humanity  can  exist  only  in  the  imagination,  § 
and  many  beautiful  theories  are  advanced  in  teachers'  institutes 
which  can  not  be  reduced  to  practice  amidst  the  hard  realities  and 
stubborn  facts  of  the  school  room.  But  the  nearer  that  the  teachers 
and  parents  come  to  a  correct  understanding  of  their  respective  da- 
ties  and  obligations  to  each  other,  the  fewer  will  be  the  demoralized 
schools.  Only  when  parents  and  teachers  shall  stand  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  confidence  and  co-operation  can  the  best  results  be  attained 
in  the  schoels,  the  highest  culture  in  the  homes. 

The  model  home  and  school  are  alike,  in  that  they  each  consist  of 
elements  of  sub  and  superordination— of  a  supreme  executive,  legis- 
lative power,  vested  in  the  parents  on  the  one  hand  and  the  teachers 
on  the  other,  to  which  the  subordinates  may  come  for  redress,  defense 
and  sympathy.  They  differ  in  that  the  organization  of  home  is  per- 
manent, the  school  transient.  And  yet  in  this  transient  association, 
the  influence  of  the  teacher  has  oftentimes  done  as  much  or  more  to 
inspire  and  mould  the  character  of  the  child  than  all  the  years  of 
home  training.  Instances  are  not  rare  in  which  the  teacher  has 
been  enthroned  in  the  child  heart  as  a  being  almost  divine,  and  the 
little  worshiper  bows  daily  at  the  shrine  with  the  reverence  that  the 
more  intimate  association  of  home  would  destroy.  The  question  of 
that  teacher's  approbation  becomes  the  pole-star  of  the  child's  life. 

As  the  Mississippi,  having  its  source  in  the  little  lake  in  Minnesota, 
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and  the  Missouri,  flowing  from  some  hidden  spring  chained  in  the 
rock-ribbed  sides  of  the  western  highlands,  unite,  and  with  resistless 
current  carry  their  freight  of  life  and  commerce  through  the  flour- 
ishing country  to  the  busy,  striving  cities,  so  may  the  home  and  the 
school,  separate  in  some  of  their  functions,  unite  in  a  determined 
effort  to  eradicate  vice,  to  perpetuate  virtue. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  then  submitted  the 
following  report;  which  was  adopted  by  the  Association : 

H'esUUnt — H.  S.  Tarbell,  Indianapolis. 

Vice  Presidents—'^.  S.  Almond,  J.  M.  Wallace.  W.  McBlake, 
Katherine  Miller,  R.  S.  Pope.  Sheridan  Cox,  W,  H.  Calkins. 

Recerding  Secretary — ^Annie  £.  H.  Lemon 

Executive  Committee — R.  G.  Boone.  Ch*n.  D  D.  Blakeman.  J.  H. 
Martin.  Timothy  Wilson,  W.  H.  Elson.  J.  K.  Waltz,  E.  G.  Machan. 

We  recommend  the  appointment  of  J.  T.  Merrill  as  Railroad 
Secretary. 

RESOLUTIONS.     ' 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  through  President  George  P. 
Brown,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted : 

The  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  do  hereby  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing as  their  statement  of  truths,  which  they  hold  to  be  evident, 
and  which  they  pledge  themselves  to  enforce  as  they  may  have  power 
and  opportunity : 

/iv?/— That  our  common  schools  are  of  the  people,  were  organized 
for  the  people  and  the  whole  people,  and  that  every  effort,  by  whom- 
soever made,  to  place  their  administration  under  the  control  of  any 
political  party  or  religious  sect,  should  be  resisted.  Merit,  and  that 
only,  should  determine  the  fltness  of  any  person  for  position  in  any 
department  of  the  common  school  system,  and  the  chief  elements 
considered  in  determining  his  qualifications  should  be  honesty,  ca- 
pability and  faithfulness  to  the  high  purpose  for  which  the  school 
was  created. 

Second — ^That  the  work  of  education  in  Indiana  has  now  reached 
that  stage  in  its  progress  which  demands  that  those  who  enter  the 
teacher's  vocation  shall  have  an  antecedent  preparation,  obtained 
through  the  study  of  the  science  aud  a  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
so  that  the  common  schools  shall  pass  on  from^the  plane  they  have 
BOW  reached  to  the  full  realization  of  their  possibilities.  To  insure 
this  preparation,  it  is  needful  that  superintendents,  school  boards  and 
school  trustees  encourage  all  who  desire  to  enter  the  profession  of 
teaching  to  make  a  reasonable  preparation  before  assuming  the 
weighty  responsibilities  of  a  teacher.  * 
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Third — ^Thflit  the  drain  upon  the  nervous  energies  of  the  people, 
caused  by  the  unnatural  excitement  incident  to  the  different  business 
pursuits,  and  peculiar  to  our  present  civilization,  demands  that  the 
schools  shall  do  what  they  can  to  lead  the  pupils  to  form  correct 
physical  habits,  and  to  in^part  such  knowledge  as  shall  tend  to  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  physical  health.  To  this  end  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  teacher  to  fully  inform  his  pupils  of  the  evil  effects  of 
alcohol,  opium  and  tobacco  upon  the  body,  and  to  impress  upon 
them,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the  importance  of  total  absti- 
nence from  their  improper  use. 

Your  committee  further  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution : 

"  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  tendered  to  £.  H.  Bntler 
for  his  successful  labors  in' the  arrangements  for  this  meeting ;  to 
Hon.  W.  R.  McKeen,  president  of  the  Vandalia  railroad  line,  for  fa- 
vors shown  members  who  visited  the  Indiana  House  of  Refuge ;  and 
especially  to  Geo.  F.  Pfingst,  proprietor  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  for  con- 
tinued kindness  in  providing,  free  of  cost,  the  hall  in  which  our  ses- 
sions  have  been  held,  and  to  Prof.  Geo.  B.  Loomis  and  family  and 
the  pupils  of  die  schools  of  the  city,  and  others  who  have  entertained 
us  with  their  excellent  music.** 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  was  then  presented 
by  Mr.  Merrill.  The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipts  ample  to 
pay  all  expenses. 

Hiram  Hadley  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  formulate. a  plan  for  a  correct  enrollment  of  the  next  Associ- 
ation, and  for  collecting  the  annual  fee.  This  was  adopted,  and 
Mr.  ^Hadley,  Mr.  Merrill,  and  Mr.  Hunter  were  appointed. 

The  President  then  made  a  brief  closing  speech,  in  which  he 

congratulated  the  members  on  the  success  of  the  meeting,  hoping 

that  all  would  relurn  to  their  work  inspired  with  new  resolutions, 

which  would  lead  to  the  best  results ;  and  the  Associatioh  ad* 

joumed  sim  die, 

H.  B.  Jacobs,  President, 

Annie  E.  H.  Lemon,  Se(fy. 

'   .         MEMBERS 

0/  Indiana  Stau  Teachers'  Association,  Enrolled  at  the  meeting  at 
Indianapolis,  December  27,  28  and  2g,  1881, 

Allen  County— John  S.  Irwin,  Fort  Wayne. 
Bartholome\i( — John  M.  Wallace,  Columbus;    Lewis  Mobley» 
Hartsville. 
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Bemton — B.  F.  Johnson,  Fowler. 

Blackford — ^W.  A.  Reed,  Hartford  City. 

BooNB— O.  C  .Charlton,  Temple  H.  Dunn,  Hattie  B.  Stokes,  Leb- 
anon ;  W.  H.  Ashley^  Charles  E.  Young,  J.  W.  Gillespie,  Jamestown. 

Carroll — Emma  B.  Shealey,  S.  Ella  Arbuckle,  Rachel  A.  Craw- 
ford, Delphi;  Joseph  Studebaker,  Rockfield;  E.  M.  Morrison,  Bur- 
lington. ( 

Cass— C.  E.  Bicknaore,  C.  P.  Doney,  J.  E.  William,  J.  K.  Waltz^ 
Logansport. 

Clark — J.  H.  Gates,  Memphis;  A.  C.  Goodwin,  Charlestown;  D. 
S.  Kelley,  L.  E.  Rutledge,  Jeffersonville. 

Clay — ^J.  A.  Mitchell,  Carbon;  Belle  E  Jones,  Eaglesfield;  John 
W.  Stewart,  P.  B.  Triplett,  Brazil. 

Clinton — R.  G.  Boone,  Jennie  E.  Horning,  Mary  V.  Mustard^ 
A.  M.  Huyck,  Eugenia  Patterson,  Frankfort;  A.  C.  Cochran,  Ross- 
ville, 

Crawford — J.  S.  Hall,  English. 

Daviess — D.  E.  Hunter,  Wm.  J.  Vickery,  Laura  E,  Agan,  Lucretia 
A.  Baker,  Washington. 

Dearborn — Annie  L.  Trisler,  J.  R.  Trisler,  Lawrenceburgh ;  R.  S» 
Groves,  Aurora. 

Delaware — F.  M.  Allen,  Hamilton  S.  McRae,  J.  Charles  Stone,. 
A.  W.  Qancy,  Muncie ;  Sylvester  W.  Heath,  Cowan, 

Dubois — ^Charles  E.  Clark,  Huntingburgh ;  Andrew  M.  Sweeney,. 
Jasper. 

Elkhart — A.  P.  Kent,  Florence  C.  Nichols,  Elkhart ;  Lee  B.  Nus- 
banm,  Wakarusa ;  Piebe  Swart,  Goshen. 

Fayette — Mary  McClure,  J.  S.  Gamble,  Connersville. 

Floyd— L.  H.  Scott,  Scottsville ;  W.  S.  McClure,  H.  B.  Jacobs, 
Mrs,  H.  B.  Jacobs,  New  Albany.  ^ 

FO0NTAIN — G.  F.  Kenaston,  Cora  B.  Dixon,  Attica ;  J.  W.  Mc- 
Broome,  Covington  ;  E.  M.  Waterburg,  Veedersburg. 

Franklin — M.  A.  Mess,  Brookville. 

Hamilton — James  Oldacre,  Noblesville. 

Hancock — Morgan  Caraway,  Fortville. 

Hendricks — T.  J.  Charlton.  John  Morgan,  L.  T,  Farabee,  Plain- 
field  ;  J.  B.  Ragan,  North  Salem ;  W.  B.  Huron,  Avon ;  H,  L.  Storm,, 
liiton. 

Henry — Hattie  Stewart,  Knightstown;  Timothy  Wilson,  Spice- 
land;  J.  C.  Smith,  Raysville. 

Howard — Florence  J.  Morrison,  A  W.  Hadley,  New  London; 
Lottie  Rodkey,  Shanghai ;  Sheridan  Cox,  Sara  Ellis,  Mary  S.  Davis, 
Fannie  K.  Holton,  Kokomo. 

Gibson— Robert  C.  Duncan,  Oakland  City ;  W.  T.  Lucas,  Patoka ; 
S.  M.  Hutzel,  Hazelton ;  Joshua  S.  Sisson,  Francisco. 
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Grant— Alice  Johnson,  A.  H.  Hastings*  William  Russell,  Ryland 
Ratcliff.  W.  T.  Brownlcc,  Marion. 

Jackson— J.  W.  Caldwell.  William  S.  Wood,  Minnie  Shiel,  Sallie 
Crawford,  M.  A.  Clifton,  Seymour;  F.  D.  Tharp,  Mooney. 
Jefferson— L.  D.  Cunningham,  Mrs.  L.  £.  Taylor,  Madison. 
Jennings— T.  Cope,  Amos  Sanders,  Buderville ;  W.  S.  Almond, 
Vernon. 

Jo^soN— Nellie  H  Loomis,Edinburg;  Dora  K.Waggener,  Frank- 
lin ;  J.  Ed.  Wiley,  Greenwood. 

Knox — P.  L.  McCreary,  Vincennes. 

Kosciusko — Florence  Hammon,  Viola  Strain,  Pierceton ;    A  H. 
EUwood,  Silver  Lake ;  Rose  McCauley,  E.  M.  Chaplin,  Katherine 
Miller,  John  P.  Mather,  Warsaw. 
La  Grange — A.  D.  Mohler,  Lima. 

Lake — W.  B.  Dimon,  Crown  Point 

Lawrence— W.  E.  Lugenbeel,  Homer  F.  Pickel,  Mitchell ;  Sallie 
F.  Owens,  Adah  E.  Hodge,  Bedford. 

Madison— C.  L.  Frawpton,  Milton  Harsberger,  J.  G.  Haas,  Pen- 
•dleton.  « 

Marion— J.  J.  Mills,  George  W.  Hufford.  M.  Study  Farry,  Cyrus 
Smith,  Alfie  C.  Wilmoty  Mary  R.  Wilson,  Libbie  Hamilton,  Lillie  A. 
M.  Flemming,  E.  Bradshaw,  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Anna  Strain,  J.  L 
'Brown,  Agnes  Rankin,  T.  J.  McAvoy,  Lewis  H.  Jones^  Jesse  H. 
iBrown,  Carrie  B.  McCormack,  Anna  L.  Sweet,  Isabel  King,  Jabez 
Montgomery,  Joe  P.  Bailey,  H.  L.  Rust,  W.  H  Bass,  J.  B.  Roberts, 
A.  B.  Thomas,  J.  M*  Bloss,  Nettie  Simpson,  Alice  Baker,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Hopkins.  D.  Curtis,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  W.  A.  Bell,  Hiram  Hadley,  Bruce 
Carr,  Rachel  Segar,  George  F.  Bass,  J.  W.  Graham,  Sara  Youtsey, 
Indianapolis. 

Miami — Rosa  Wetzel,  G.  L  Reed,  George  G.  Manning,  Peru. 

Montgomery — ^J.  G.  Overton,  Matilda  J.  Compton,  Lindsey  Flem- 
ming, P.  H.  Kirsch,  \y.  T.  Fry,  Crawfordsville ;  Charles  W.  McClure, 
Waynetown. 

Monroe — W.  R.  Houghton,  Lottie  Lutes,  Lemuel  Moss,  Bloom- 
ington  ;  Mary  L.  Wilson,  EUetsville. 

Morgan — S.  W.  Meade,  Morgantown. 

Noble— J.  A.  Kibbie,  Kendallville, 

Orange — J.  S.  Smith,  Paoli. 

Owen — Samuel  Lilly,  Gosport ;  Sam'l  E.  Harwood,  Effie  C  John- 
son, Annie  E.  H.  Lemon,  Spencer. 

Parke— W.  H.  Elson,  Rockville ;  John  H.  Mitchell,  Carbon. 

Posey — ^W.  S.  Davis,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Pulaski — ^J.  F.  Scull,  Winamac. 

Putnam— J.  N.  Study,  Mary  W.  McKee,  Rebecca  Hanna,  Green- 
<:astle. 
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Randolph — F.  Trcudlcy,  Union  City ;  Lizzie  L.  Moor,  Winchester. 

Rush— Josie  Clifford.  Falmouth  ;  A.  J.  Johnson,  Carthage. 

Spencer — Dixon  Pennington,  Santa  Claus. 

Shelbv — R.  S«  Rige,  Shelby  ville. 

St.  Joseph — Mary  Ryan,  North  Liberty. 

Switzerland — ^T.  G.  Alford.  Vevay. 

Tippecanoe — Charles  E.  Lutz,  J.  T.  Merrill,  E.  E.  White,  Mrs.  De 
Vol.  Will  H.  Nesbitt,  L.  S.  Thompson,  £.  £.  Smith,  Lafayette;  J  H. 
Myers,  Pettit. 

Vanderburgh — ^John  Cooper,  Robert  Spear,  Evansville. 

Vermillion — D.  B.  Huston,  Dana  ;  George  L.  Watson,  Eugene  ; 
M.  H.  Stark,  Clinton. 

ViGO—W.  W.  Byers,  E.  O.  Noble,  George  P.  Brown,  N.  Newby 
Terre  Haute. 

Wabash— D.  W.  Thomas,  Wabash. 

Wayne — W.  H.  Winslow,  Earlham ;  J.  H.  Cammack.  Centerville  ; 
J.  C.  Macpherson,  W.  W.  Birdsell,  J.  M.  Strasburg,  Richmond ;  R. 
W.  Wood,  Hattie  Manning,  Ella  Manning,  Milton  ;  Mary  £.  Wood- 
ard,  Harry  Woodard.  Fountain  City. 

White- W.  Irelan,  Wolcott;  William  Guthrie.  Monticello;  F.  D. 
Haiubbaugh,  Brookston. 

Illinois — Emma  C.  Street,  Paxt««n ;  John  C.  Ellis.  Chicago. 

Kentucky — W.  H.  Perry,  Louisville. 

Ohio — ^John  Mickleborough,  Cincinnati. 

Total  enrollment,  236.  Number  of  teachers  in  attendance  (esti- 
mated), 400.  D.  E.  Hunter,  Per,  Secy. 

INDIANA   COLLEGE   ASSOCIATION.  X, 

The  Indiana  College  Association  met  in  the  parlors  of  the 
New-Denison  Hotel,  December  26thy  and  carried  out  the  pro- 
gramme printed  in  the  December  Journal.  The  attendance  was 
unprecedentedly  large,  and  the  interest  manifested  was  better 
than  ever  before.  This  meeting  should  always  be  well  attended^ 
There  is  much  to  gain  by  attendance  upon  these  meetings.  A 
college  association  is  just  as  essential  to  the  colleges  as  the  teach- 
ers' association  is  to  the  lower  schools.  Although  each  college 
is  independent  of  every  other  college,  in  its  management,  there 
are  many  interests  that  are  common  to  all,  and  the  great  and 
altimate  aim  of  all  is  the  same. 

The  Journal  does  not  give  a  detailed  report  of  the  meeting,  as- 
the  proceedings,  including  the  addresses,  will  be  printed  in  ful 
by  the  association.     Prof.  Colter,  of  Wabash  College,  is  Secre- 
tary, and  has  charge  of  the  publication. 
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SUIT  OF  "CAN"  VERSUS  ''NOT." 


PETITION. 


Can,  Plaintiff,  vs.  Not,  Defendant. 

Petition  in  Equity. 

Oji^HB  parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  this  action,  by  mutual 
xj^  consent,  would  most  respectfully  represent  to  the  Honorable 
Judge  of  the  Court  that  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  illegally 
and  unjustly  joined  together  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  brought 
about  and  accomplished,  against  the  rights  of  said  parties,  by 
divers  and  sundry  authors,  editors,  printers,  and  their  emissa- 
ries; and  that  both  of  said  parties,  by  undue  force,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  been  unjustly  forced  to  maintain  this  union 
contrary  to  the  laws  both  of  God  and  of  man ;  and,  also,  that 
they  have  been  forced  unjustly  to  live  together,  as  husband  and 
wife,  under  the  monstrous  and  preternatural  name  of  '*  Cannot." 
Wherefore  they  would  most  humbly  and  earnestly  beg  and 
entreat  the  Honorable  Judge,  after  hearing  the  proofs  herein,  to 
grant  them  a  separation  de  vinculis  matrimonii^  and  to  issue  an 
eternal  injunction  against  all  authors,  editors,  printers,  and  their 
emissaries,  perpetually  and  eternally  restraining  them  from  con- 
summating, or  attempting  to  consummate,  such  a  fraud  upon  the 
rights  of  these  parties,  and  to  restore  their  former  name,  rights, 
and  privileges  to  each  of  said  parties,  and  to  grant  them  all  other 
proper  relief.  Can,  Plaintiff, 

Not,  Defendant. 

PROG  F. 

The  deposition  of  Joseph  £.  Worcester,  taken  to  be  read  as 
evidence  in  the  above  styled  cause,  the  deponent  being  of  lawful 
age,  and  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  '^  I  am  ninety-six 
years  old ;  am  a  lexicographer  by  profession  ;  have  known  both 
parties  to  this  action  all  my  life ;  know  them  to  be  two  separate 
and  distinct  individuals,  and  mentally  and  physically  incapaci- 
tated to  maintain  such  a  union  as  I  know  has  been  unjustly  forced 
upon  them  by  divers  and  sundry  authors,  editors,  printers,  and 
their  emissaries,  and  further  saith  not. 
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Also,  the  deposition  of  Noah  Webster,  taken  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  and  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  caption.  De- 
ponent being  of  lawful  age,  and  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says :  I  am  the  author  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary;  have 
known  the  parties  to  this  cause,  Can  and  Not^  for  a  number  of 
years;  know  them  to  be  separate  and  distinct,  and  etymologically 
unlit  to  sustain  the  relationship  that  has  been  unjustly  forced  upon 
them  under  the. name  of  ** Cannot" 

ARGUMENT. 

I.  The  court  will  perceive  that,  accprding  to  the  deposition 
of  two  worthy  witnesses,  taken  as  evidence  herein,  that  the 
plaintiff  and.  defendant  are  two  separate  and  distinct  individuals, 
totally  unfit  to  perform  the  office  of  husband  and  wife,  and  that 
sach  relationship  has  been  forced  upon  them  for  time  immemo- 
rial. 

II.  Such  a  union  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  language. 
This  word  ''Cannot"  is  a  hybrid,  a  monstrosity.  Can^  in  its 
general  acceptance,  means  ability;  and,  in  being  translated  into 
other  languages,  must  almost  invariably  be  rendered  by  a  word 
expressmg  abiUty.  Cannot,  in  Latin,  must  be  rendered  by  nan 
Mnd  possum;  in  Greek,  by  <fux  ^ov^^yx*;  ^^  French,  by  pouvair^ 
with  the  double  adverb  ne  a,nd  pas  So  you  see  in  all  these  lan- 
guages, instead  of  the  adverb  being  swallowed  up  by  the  verb, 
as  in  English,  that  each  one  is  separate  and  distinct ;  and,  in  the 
French  especially,  instead  of  having  them  all  boiled  down  and 
reduced  to  one,  as  we  do,  they  give  so  much  prominence  to  their 
adverb  not  as  to  require  it  to  be  rendered  by  two  words,  ne  and 
pas.  Take,  for  illustration,  this  sentence:  "He  cannot  read." 
We  say,  when  we  go  to  parse,  it,  that  can  is  a  part  of  the  verb 
read,  and  must  be  parsed  in  conjunction  with  it;  that  not  is  an 
adverb,  and  modifies  can  read.  Thus  we  see  that  what  is  intended 
to  be  one  word,  cannot,  must  be  violently  torn  asunder  before  we 
can  parse  it  at  all.  Perhaps  some  one  will  be  ready  to  say  that 
it  moves  on  smoothly,  and  is  all  right,  as  the  mule  would  under 
force  and  the  fear  of  his  master's  lash.  But  let  us  reverse  the 
order  of  things,  and  view  it  awhile  under  a  different  light. 
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Take  this  affirmative  sentence :  **  He  cannot  read ;  **  change 
it  to  an  interrogative  one,  and  it  will  read,  *'Can  he  not  read?" 
What  a  change  do  we  here  see !  If  can  and  not  are  truly  one 
word,  then  we  see  that  this  sentence  when  expressed  actwehf  re- 
quires only  three  words,  and  when  interrogatively^  must  be  ren- 
dered by  four.  When  changed  it  is  like  the  mule,  when  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  his  master's  lash  is  removed,  he  kicks 
completely  out  of  harness.  Thus  we  see  that  can  and  noty  under 
the  galling  yoke  of  oppression,  have  for  ages  gone  on  together 
affirmatively;  but  let  the  order  be  changed,  let  them  be  putiff/Srr- 
rogativety^  and  they  risS  in  open  rebellion  against  such  a  union. 
But  what  do  these  things  show  ?  If  it  be  true  that  "what  God 
has  joined,  let  not  man  put  asunder,"  the  converse  must  also  be 
true,  that  what  God  and  the  genius  of  our  language  have  put 
asunder,  let  not  man  join  together. 

DECREE.: 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard  on  the  petition,  proof,  and 
argument  of  counsel,  and  the  court,  being  advised,  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  each  entitled  to  the  relief 
sought  for. 

Wherefore  it  is  ordered  and  decreed  that  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony heretofore  existing  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
herein,  be  set  aside  and  annulled,  and  that  a  separation  de  zfm- 
cutis  matrimonii  be  granted ;  that  each  be  restored  to  his  former 
name;  and  that  the  injunction  be  made  perpetual,  against  all 
authors,  editors,  printers,  and  their  emissaries  enjoining  and  re- 
straining them  from  consummating,  or  attempting  to  consammate, 
in  the  future,  so  gross  a  fraud  upon  the  rights  of  the  parties  to 

this  suit. 

(Signed)  Judex  Justus,  Judge. 

—  The  Teacher, 


I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  soul  is  indestructible,  and  that 
its  activity  will  continue  through  eternity.  It  is  like  the  sun, 
which,  to  our  eyes,  seems  to  set  in  night;  but  it  has  in  reality 
only  gone  to  diffuse  its  light  elsewhere. — Goet/u, 
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EDITORIAL. 


LONGFELLOW. 

Tlw  ibove  cut  of  the  poet  Longfellow  is  regarded  an  cxceflcBt 
one.  It  will  senre  to  add  interest  in  the  author.  The  more  a  person 
knows  of  an  author  the  greater  interest  will  he  have  in  his  produc- 
tions. We  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  writings  of  one  whonwe 
know  personally.  Next  to  this  personal  knowledge  comes  informa- 
tion gained  through  others.  Author-study,  especially  for  the  young, 
must  precede  or  accompany  the  study  of  literature.  If  the  boys  and 
girts  can  be  taught  a  great  deal  about  Longfellow's  personal  history, 
hu  home,  etc.,  they  will  be  very  much  more  interested  in  his  writ- 
ings. 

On  tlie  27th  instant  occurs  Longfellow's  birthday,'and  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the  state  will  celebrate 
it.  Longfellow  is  perhaps  the  greatest — certainly  the  most  popular, 
poet  in  America,  and  teachers  can  not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  cel- 
ebrate his  birthday,  and  thus  call  attention  to  and  interest  pupils  and 
their  parents  in  some  of  the  best  literature  in  the  English  Ungnage. 
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There  is  ample  time  yet  to  arrange  for  this  celebratioB,  and  the 
Journal  hopes  that  every  teacher  will  give  it  the  attention  its  import- 
ance demands.  The  best  results  can  be  secured  by  making  the  cel- 
ebration public  and  inviting  in  the  parents. 

By  referring  to  the  February  and  June  numbers  of  the  Journal 
for  1 88 1  some  valuable  information  and  suggestions  on  this  subject 
can  be  found.  Any  work  on  English  literature  will  give  help. 
*  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  publish 
all  Longfellow  s  books,  have  agreed  to  send  to  every  teacher  who 
celebrates  this  day,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Longfellow,  bis  portrait, 
and  a  picture  of  his  house,  for  each  pupil  taking  a  part,  all  frte^  for 
the  asking.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  his  house  is  the  one  in  which 
Gen.  Washington  made  his  headquarters  while  besieging  Boston.) 

Anecdote. — Professor  Luigi  Monti  tells  a  pleasant  story  of  Long- 
fellow. For  many  years  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  the 
poet  every  Saturday.  On  Christmas  day  as  he  was  walking  briskly 
toward  the  old  historic  house,  he  was  accosted  by  a  girl  about  twelve 
years  old,  who  inquired  the  way  to  Longfellow's  home.  He  told  her 
that  he  would  show  her.  When  they  reached  the  gate  she  said :  "  Do 
you  think  I  can  go  into  the  yard?"  "Oh,  yes,**  said  Si^or  Monti. 
Do  you  see  the  room  on  the  left  ?  That*s  where  Martha  Washing- 
ton held  her  receptions  a  hundred  years  ago.  If  you  look  at  the 
windows  on  the  right  you  will  probably  see  a  white-haired  gentleman 
reading  a  paper.  Well,  that  will  be  Mr.  Longfellow.**  She  looked 
gratified  at  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  really  seeing  the  man  whose 
poems  she  said  she  loved.  As  Signor  Monti  drew  near  the  house, 
he  saw  Mr.  Longfellow  standing  with  his  back  against  the  window, 
his  head,  of  course,  out  of  sight  When  he  went  in  he  said :  "  Do 
look  out  of  the  window  and  bow  to  that  little  girl,  who  wants  to  see 
you  very  much  !.**  "A  little  girl  wants  to  see  me  very  much — where 
is  she?*'  He  hastened  to  the  door,  and  beckoning  with  his  hand, 
.  called  out,  "Come  here,  little  girl,  come  here,  if  you  want  to  see 
me ! "  She  needed  no  second  invitation,  and  after  shaking  her  hand 
and  asking  her  name,  he  took  her  into  the  house,  showed  her  the 
*' old  clock  on  the  stairs,**  the  chair  made  from  the  village  smithy*s 
chestnut  tree  presented  him  by  the  Cambridge  children,  and  the  beau- 
tiful pictures  and  souvenirs  gathered  in  many  years*  foreign  residence. 


This  month  we  give  large  space  to  the  proceedings  of  the  State 
Teachers*  Association.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  as  great  a 
variety  of  matter  is  given  as  usual.  The  abstracts  of  papers  and 
speeches  (thanks  to  the  secretary)  are  usually  so  full  as  to  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  complete  production.  It  will  pay  to  read  the  pro- 
ceedings from  beginning  to  end.  Other  matter  thus  crowded  out  will 
appear  oext  month. 
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THE  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Association  this  year  was  better  than  it  averages.  The  pro- 
gramme was  not  so  full  as  it  usually  has  been,  the  papers  almost 
without  exception  came  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  committee, 
the  attendance  was  larger  than  usual,  most  of  the  teachers  stopped 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  where  they  could  commingle  and  become  ac- 
quainted, the  weather  was  very  favorable,  everybody  seemed  to  be 
happy,  and  everybody  voted  the  meeting  ''a  grand  success.** 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


School-houses  are  the  republican  line  of  fortification. — Horace 
Mann. 

How  solemn  is  the  thought  that  the  morning  of  each  day  presents 
me  with  a  blank  leaf,  which  I  have  to  fill  up  for  eternity. 

Education  is  a  better  safeguard  than  a  standing  army.  If  we  re- 
trench the  wages  of  the  school  master,  we  must  raise  those  of  the 
recruiting-sergeant. — Edward  Everett, 

The  highest  success  in  any  profession  whatever  is  usually  achieved 
by  men  who  in  some  sense  are  larger  than  their  profession.  The 
trade  should  not  encompass  the  man,  but  the  man  should  encompass 
the  trade,  and  reach  out  beyond  it. — Atlantic. 

"What  good  I  see  humbly  I  seek  to  do. 
And  live  obedient  to  the  law,  in  trust 
That  what  will  come  and  must  come,  shall  come  well." 

\UghtofAsia, 


Which  is  Right  ? — Editor  School  Journal:  I  can  not  agree  with 
the  Slate  Board  in  regard  to  the  answer  of  the  5th  question  in  Geog- 
raphy in  January  School  Journal.  It  says  Illinois  produces  the  most 
lead.  You  will  find  on  page  61  of  Harpers*  School  Geography  this 
language :  "  Nevada  is  remarkable  for  producing  \  of  the  silver  and 
more  than  \  of  the  lead  mined  in  the  United  States.*' 

Geo.  W.  Mbbks. 


When  an  Austin  schoolmaster  entered  his  temple  of  learning  a  few 
mornings  ago  he  read  on^the  blackboard  the  touching  legend,  "Our 
teacher  is  a  donkey.**  The  pupils  expected  there  would  be  a  com- 
bined cyclone  and  earthquake,  but  the  philosophic  pedagogue  con- 
tented himself  with  adding  the  word  "driver**  to  the  legend,  and 
opened  the  school  with  prayer  as  usual. 
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MISCELLANY. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 


Penmanship. — i.    Define  the  art  of  Penmanship.  lo 

2.  Why  should  a  pupil  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  form  of  a 
letter  before  attempting  to  write  it  ?  i& 

3.  How  would  you  impart  a  clear  conception  of  a  letter  to  a  class 
of  pupils  ?  10 

4.  What  should  be  the  relative  position  of  the  fore  arm  and  paper 
when  writing?  10 

5.  How  should  a  teacher  use  his  time  while  pupils  are  writing?  10 

NoTS.— Your  writing,  in  answerinf  the  above  qoestiont,  will  be  regarded  as  a  q>ed> 
men  of  your  penmanship,  to  be  marked  1-50. 

Orthography. — i.    Define  a  word;  a  compound  word.    Give 
examples  of  each.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  two  derivative  words  can  be  formed  from  the  word  mwt^ 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  each  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  assimilation  of  consonants  ?    Give  an  ex- 
ample. 10 

4.  By  what  mark  is  th  aspirate  distinguished  from  th  subvocal  ?  10 

5.  How  do  you  teach  written  spelling?  State  the  advantages  of 
written  over  oral  spelling.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent.  5  each. 

Grammar. — i.  In  what  order  in  a  sentence  should  pronouns  of 
different  persons  be  placed  ?  10 

2.  The  teacher  uses  a  book  in  the  recitation  which  shows  he  is 
not  prepared  upon  the  lesson.    Parse  which.  10 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  infinitive  used  as  an  adjective 
and  a  sentence  containing  an  infinitive  used  as  an  adverb. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  five  nouns,  each  forming  its  plural 
in  a  different  way.  5  pts,  2  each. 

5.  Analyze :  The  men  whom  men  respect,  the  women  whom 
women  approve,  are  the  men  and  women  who  bless  their  species.  10 

6.  Punctuate :  The  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  see  nunn 
bers  XIV  8  was  a  long  narrow  strip  lying  along  the  eastern  edge  or 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  consisted  of  three  divisions  namely 
1  on  the  north  Galilee  2  on  the  south  Judea  3  in  the  middle  Samariau 

I  off  for  each  error. 

7.  Correct :  He  spoke  of  your  studying  Latin.  A  lady  entered 
whom  I  afterwards  found  was  a  Mys  Smith.  10 
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8.  What  are  the  advantages  of  having  pupils  copy  daily  a  para- 
graph  from  their  reading  lessons  ?  10 

9.  Define  subjunctive  mood;  potential  mood.  2  pts.»  5  each. 
10.    Correct:    One  is  equally  as  beautiful  as  the  other.    I  was 

amused  at  the  way  he  answered  the  question.  2  pts. ,  5  each 

KoTC— If  a  word  to  be  fMmed  is  wrongly  used  it  should  be  corrected  before  pantaff. 
Tttnctaatkn  iadudes  capitalisation  and  spelling. 

History. — i.  a  How  was  slavery  introduced  into  the  United 
States  ?    b.  How  was  it  abolished  ?  a  6,  b  4. 

2.  Narrate  the  early  history  of  Ohio.  10 

3.  Name  three  cities  of  the  United  States  that  have  been  captured 
by  foreign  armies.  3  pts.,  4  off  each. 

4.  Name  four  cities  of  the  United  States  that  have  been  its  capi- 
tals. 4  pts.,  3  off  for  each. 

5.  Why  is  the  educational  and  industrial  history  of  a  people  more 
important  than  the  military  and  political  history  ?  10 

6.  What  is  the  value  or  influence  of  newspapers  in  civilization  ? 

10 

7.  What  are  the  political  relations  of  the  Mormons  to  the  United 
States  ?  10 

8.  Give  a  sketch  of  Henry  Clay.  10 

9.  Name  three  ways  in  which  a  person  may  become  President  of 
the  United  States.  3  pts.,  4  off  each. 

10.  a.  What  is  the  Monroe  doctrine  ?    b.  Why  so  called  ?  a  8,  b  2. 

Note.—  No  answer  to  exceed  ten  lines. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Dt^ne  factor,  divisor,  pn'm^  number,  composite 
Member,  4  pts.,  2}  each. 

2.  (3.0065  X  304)  X  (40A  X  10)  ?  proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

3.  A  vessel,  at  high  noon,  sails  due  north ;  after  a  certain  time 
observation  shows  the  sun  to  have  sank  toward  the  west  2  signs,  i  $ 
degrees;  how  long  has  the  vessel  been  sailing?  proc.  5;  ans.  $. 

4.  I  sell  a  bill  on  London  for  jCifi7S*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^4  3  c^^-  P^' 
shilling;  how  much  do  I  receive?  proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

5.  How  many  feet,  board  measure,  can  be  cut  from  a  square  log 
i6>fc.  long,  18  inches  wide,  and  10  inches  thick,  allowing  i  inch  for 
each  cut  of  the  saw  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

6.  Ill  baking,  flour  gains  35  per  cent,  in  weight ;  what  will  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  weigh  when  made  into  bread?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  I  buy  $1,500  worth  of  goods  at  4  mo.,  1^850  at  3  mo.,  $1,750  at 
5  mo. ;  what  will  be  the  equated  time  for  the  whole  ?    proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

8.  The  square  root  of  .1369  -f-  the  square  root  of  1.296,  equals 
what  ?  proc.  5  ;  ans.  5. 

9.  A  owes  B  $1,800;  B  oflers  to  allow  5  per  cent,  discount  for 
cash;  A  pays  $1.42500;  bow  much  is  still  due  ?         proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

10.  Make  a  table  showing  the  value  of  a  hectometer  in  lower 
terms  to  centimeters.  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 
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Theory  of  Teaching. — i.    What  is  the  meaning  of  self-control: 
Distinguish  the  conti  oiler  from  the  controlled.  20 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  discipline  in  a  school  ?  3o 

3.  What  are  the  objections  to  the  "self-reporting"  system  of 
government  ?  » 

4*    What  are  the  objects  of  a  recitation  ?  20 

5.    Why  should  the  teacher  be  sparing  of  commands,  bat  be  sure 

to  enforce  every  command  given  ?  20 

Geography. — i.    Describe  the  surface  of  the  United  States.     10 

2.  Define  delta,  falls,  estuary,  river,  mountain.        5  pts.,  2  each. 

3.  Name  four  large  islands  in  or  near  tbe  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

4  pts.,  2}  each. 

4.  Name  the  five  most  populous  cities  of  the  United  States  in  the 
order  of  their  size.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  Name  and  describe  two  principal  mountain  chains  in  Europe. 

1,  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Why  are  the  tropics  23}  degrees  from  the  Equator  ?  10 

7.  From  what  two  countries  do  we  receive  the  most  coffee  ?      10 

8.  Explain  the  formation  of  deltas.    Name  the  largest  one  in 
North  America.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  What  three  great  river  systems  drain  the  great  central  plains 
of  the  United  States  ?  3  pts.,  3}  each. 

'  10.    Name  three  western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.    Two  east- 
ern. 5  pts.,  2  each. 

Physiology. — i.    What  class  of  materials  must  food  contain  in 
order  to  nourish  the  bones  ?  10 

2.  Why  does  regular  exercise  of  the    muscles  increase  their 
strength  ?  10 

3.  Is  air  food  ?    Give  a  reason  for  your  answer.  10 

4.  How  many  kinds  of  permanent  teeth  are  there,  and  how  many 
of  each  kind?  10 

5.  What  are  the  different  substances  produced  in  the  liver  ?      10 

6.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  blood  ?  10 

7.  What  substances  are  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  respiration  ?  10 

8.  Locate  and  state  the  function  of  the  parotid  gland.  10 

9.  How  and  where  is  the  animal  heat  of  the  body  produced  ?    10 
10.    Describe  the  cerebrum,  and  state  its  functions.  10 

Reading. — i.    What  is  inflection,  and  what  kinds  are  observed 
in  reading  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  silent  reading  ?  10 

3.  Define  accent  and  emphasis,  and  describe  their  uses. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  drills  would  you  give  for  cultivating  the  voice  ?  10 
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5,  What  preliminary  drills  would  you  give  a  class  before  their 
reading  the  lesson  assigned  ?  lo 

6.  Read  two  prose  selections ;  two  poetic  selections. 

2  pts,,  I  to  25  each 


lll^ANSWERS  TO  bTATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 


• 


Arithmetic  —  i.  See  answer  to  9th  question  in  Arithmetic,  given  in  Jan* 
nuy  Joaroal. 

2.  A.  )^  -^-  ^  =r  how  many  times  are  ^  contained  in  ^,  ^  are  contained 
IB  I,  1}  or  }  times;  and  in  )^,  ^  as  many  times  as  in  I,  or  )^  of  |,  which  is 
^  times,  b.  Since  |  is  the  divisor,  ^  inverted,  and  the  answer  was  obtained 
by  maUiplying  the  dividend  by  this  inverted  divisor,  the  rule  results,  *'  invert 
the  divisor  and  proceed  as  in  the  muhiplication  of  fractions.*' 

3.  a.  Since  3  dekameters  =  30  meters,  and  5  decimeters  =  .5  meters,  it 
IdUows  that  the  wall  is  a  cube  whose  edges  are  lespeaively  83  meters,  30  me- 
ters, and  .5  meters,  b,  83  X  3®  X  -5  =  >i245'  ^'  >^S  c-  ™«  X  3'3o  = 
4,108.50.     Ans.  $4,108.50. 

0.  I.  A  section  of  land  is  640  acres;  2.  therefore 
the  n.  e.  \  of  the  n.  w.  \  of  sec.  16  =  640  a. 
X  J  X  i  =  40  a« ;    3«  40  *crc9  at  $9.00  per 

acre  =  40  X  9  =  3^*    Ans.  I360.00. 

5.  a.  I  bushel  =  32  qts. ;  5  bu.  =  32  qts.  X  5  =  '^  <1^  ^*  4  4^*  ^^ 
yIy  of  5  ba.  =  .025.    Ans. 

6.  a.  $37.54  is  10^  of  $375.40.  b*  As  the  money  yields  6^  in  I  year, 
it  will  require  J^  of  a  year  to  yield  to^,  or  i  ^  yrs.  =  i  yr.  8  mo.     Ans. 

7.  a.  As  $235.10  represents  the  principal  increased  by  12^,  it  is  112^  of 
that  principal,  b.  Therefore  the  principal  is  \W  of  $235.10  =  $209.91. 
r.  I235.10  —  $209.91  =  $25.19,  the  true  discount. 

8.  a.  A  cube  whose  edge  is  ^  Ih.  contains  }-|  c.  in.  b,  K  cube  whose 
ed^  u  ji^  in.  contains  ^  cub.  in.  r.  Therefore  a  cube  whose  edge  is  ^  in. 
ii  27  times  as  large  as  one  whose  edge  is  )^  in.    Ans.  27. 

9.  «.  }  the  width  of  the  bam  is  20  ft.,  and  is  the  base  of  a  right  angled 
triangle;  the  dbtance  from  the  plate  to  the  comb,  15  ft.,  is  the  perpendicular 
of  the  same  triangle,     b,  y'20*  +  15'  =:  y^dk^  =  25.     Ans.  25  ft. 

10.  a.  I  acre  =:  160  sq.  rd.;  3  acres  =-  480  sq.  rd.  b,  480  -¥-  15  =  32. 
Am.  32  rods. 

Grammar.' — 1,  Whom  is  an  interrogative  pronoun,  third  person, 
singular  or  plural,  common  gender,  objective  case,  and  object  of  the 
verb  saw. 

4.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this.  There,  expletive  adverb;  u, 
verb ;  no,  adjective ;  difficulty,  noun ;  in,  preposition ;  this^  pronoun. 
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5.  A  complex,  declarative  sentence.  Principal  clause,  we  wan- 
dered; subordinate  clause,  whether,  etc*  In  the  principal  clause 
we  is  the  subject,  wandered  the  predicate.  The  subordinate  clause 
is  connected  to  the  principal  clause  by  the  conjunction  whether; 
subject,  saltnesSt  modified  by  the  article  the  and  the  prepositional 
phrase  of  the  Dead  Sea,  of  which  ^is  the  preposition,  De€ui  Sea  the 
object,  modified  by  the  article  the;  predicate,  was  wife;  was,  the 
copula,  and  wtfe,  the  attribute.  fVas  is  modified  by  the  adverb  not; 
wife  is  modified  by  the  noun  possessive  Lofs,  and  by  the  preposi- 
tional phrase  in  solution;  in  being  the  preposition,  and  solution  the 
object 

7.  The  right  and  the  left  lung  were  diseased.  Carthage  and  Rome 
were  rival  powers ;  this  city  in  Europe  and  that  in  Africa,  the  one  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  other,  the.  northern. 

8.  The  language  of  First  Reader  pupils  can  be  improved  (a)  by 
free  conversations  with  the  teacher  upon  the  lessons  of  the  school 
and  the  incidents  of  home  and  school  life;  \Jf)  by  their  constructing 
sentences  about  the  things  they  see  and  hear ;  (c)  by  using  the  new 
words  learned  in  numerous  original  sentences ;  (d)  by  committing 
to  memory  verses,  maxims  and  select  paragraphs;  (^)  by  describing 
common  objects  according  to  models  given  the  pupils. 

Geography. — i.  The  surface  of  the  United  States  is  diversified 
by  three  great  natural  divisions :  ( i )  The  Appalachian  mountain 
system,  with  the  Atlantic  coast  plain  in  the  East;  (2)  the  Cordileras 
in  the  West ;  (3)  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  great  plains  in 
the  interior. 

2.  A  delta  is  a  tract  of  land  between  two  mouths  of  a  river,  in 
shape  like  the  Greek  letter  Delta.  Falls  are  steep  places  in  the  beds 
of  rivers,  over  which  the  water  flows.  An  estuary  is  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea,  into  which  a  river  flows.  A  river  is  a  large  stream  of 
water,  flowing  in  a  channel.  A  mountain  is  a  mass  of  land  that 
rises  above  the  surrounding  country. 

3.  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Anticosti,  Prince  Edward. 

4.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  St.  Louis. 

5.  The  highest  mountains  in  Europe  are  Alps.  They  extend 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Danube  River.  The 
Caucassus  mountains,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Europe 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  contain  Mount  Elburz,  the 
highest  peak  in  Europe. 

6.  Because  they  mark  the  limit  beyond  which  the  sun's  rays 
never  fall  perpendicular  on  the  earth's  surface. 

7.  Brazil  and  Cuba. 

8.  Deltas  are  formed  by  earthy  matter  which  is  carried  down 
some  rivers.    Part  of  this,  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  near 
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tbe  mouth,  gradually  rauses  the  level  and  forms  an  alltivial  tract  of 
Und  of  a  triangular  shape,  called  a  delta.    Mississippi  Delta. 

9.  Mississippi,  St  Lawrence,  and  Mackenzie  systems. 

la  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Red  from  the  West ;  Ohio  and  Ten* 
ae»ee  from  the  East. 

Physiology. — i.    By  ligaments. 

a.  Ligaments  bind  together  the  bones  and  joints  of  the  skeleton ; 
tendons  connect  the  muscles,  with  the  bones. 

3.  Animal  and  vegetable. 

4.  Gastric  juice  digests  only  the  albuminous  parts  of  the  food. 

5.  Endosmosis  is  the  transmission  of  a  liquid  or  gas  through  a 
nembrane  from  the  outside  in. 

6.  Venous  blood  is  dark  colored  and  is  impure ;  arterial  blood  is 
a  brigbt  red  color  and  is  pure,  or  comparatively  so. 

7.  The  muscles  of  the  diaphragm  contract  and  thus  depress  it,  the 
intercostal  muscles  contract  and  thus  lift  the  ribs,  and  these  two 
movements  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  chest;  to  fill  the  vacuum  thus 
produced  air  rushes  in,  and  this  is  called  inspiration. 

8.  The  blood  in  the  arteries  is  impelled  by  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  flows  in  throbs,  as  indicated  by  the  pulse ;  in  the  veins  it  flows 
less  rapidly  and  in  a  steady  stream. 

^  9.    Clothing  keeps  the  body  warm  by  preventing  the  animal  heat 
from  escaping. 

10.  Each  nerve  is  composed  of  a  motor  fibre  and  a  sensory  fibre. 
The  one  is  the  seat  of  all  motion,  the  other  of  all  sensation. 

nT.  A.  B. 

Penmanship. — i.  The  art  of  Penmanship  relates  to  proper  exe- 
cution of  the  forms  to  written  letters. 

2.  Writing  is  the  result  of  movement  subjected  to  law.  The  law 
is  determined  by  the  forms  required  to  be  written.  Hence  there 
i^ttst  be  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  letters  before  writing. 

3.  By  a  thorough  analysis  of  it. 

4.  Keep  the  paper  at  right- angles  to  the  fore-arm. 

5.  While  pupils  are  writing  the  teacher  should  give  undivided 
attention  to  position,  pen-holding,  rests,  movements,  form,  etc.,  and 
by  use  of  the  black-board  illustrate  the  most  general  faults. 


New  Albany  supports  54  schools,  taught  in  13  different  school 
buildings.  Of  the  teachers  10  are  male  44  female — with  an  extra 
female  teacher  of  music.  The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is 
300a  There  are  two  high  schools — one  colored,  one  white.  A  new 
school  building  is  demanded  and  already  contracted  for,  and  the 
moaey  is  in  the  treasury  to  pay  for  it.  H.  B.  Jacobs  is  superintend- 
ent 
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TENNESSEE  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


\ 


[Reported  by  Mist  Kftte  L.  Lyon,  of  Genual  Tcdb.  College,  Nuhville,  Teaa.] 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  heldil» 
first  day's  session  in  Fisk  University,  December  27, 1881.  J.  Brate^ 
D.  D.,  Preset  of  Central  Tenn.  College,  Nashville,  was  President 

The  first  speaker  introduced  was  Prof.  D.  Moury,  Principal  of  the 
Normal  Department  of  Central  Tenn.  College,  on  "  Methods  and 
Illustrations"  in  teaching.  His  lecture  was  given  in  his  usual  happy 
style,  which  never  fails  to  interest  and  enthuse  his  audience.  All 
conceded  that  Indiana  may  well  be  proud  of  her  "French- Yankee" 
across  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.*' 

Dr.  Ward,  Editor  of  the  New  York  IndepentUnt,  said  that  the 
South  must  be  educated.  He  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  was 
followed  by  Gen.  Armstrong.  Pres't  of  Hampton  Institute,  Va.,  the 
school  where  Indians  and  colored  folks  are  taught.  He  spoke  in  a 
manner  that  electrified  the  entire  audience,  showing  that  hopeful 
progress  is  being  made  by  both  races. 

Prof.  Wallace's  speech  elicited  much  discussion,  but  was  consid- 
ered good.     He  is  connected  with  the  Knoxville  College,  Tenn. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Farnham,  of  Atlanta  University,  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  Normal  School  Work.  Ex.  Gov.  Washburn,  of  Mas8.» 
spoke  very  encouragingly  of  the  work  in  the  South.  His  enthusiastic 
words  cheered  every  listener. 

Prof.  Tefic,  of  the  Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute,  read 
a  paper  on  the  Courses  of  Study,  in  which  he  expressed  the  great 
need  of  thorough  training  in  our  schools.     He  said  the  highest  stan- 
dard of  scholarship  should  be  expected,  and  no  other  accepted  ;  es- 
pecially should  a  high  standard  in  the  English  branches  be  insisted 
upon.    Dr  Hubbard,  Dean  of  Medical  Department  of  Central  Tenn* 
College,  stroiigly  advocated  holding  students  closely  to  the  grades* 
giving  a  certificate  of  scholarship  for  each  branch  so  far  only  as  the/ 
give  evidence  of  having  a  good  understanding  of  the  subject.     Mr» 
G.  W.  Crosthwaite,  principal  of  Know  I  Street  Public  School,  NaA^ 
ville,  said  young  men  who  have  had  a  very  limited  education,  an 
have  been  teaching  or  preaching,  come  to  these  institutions  thinkta 
to  be  lifted  up  in  a  few  months,  or  years  at  most;  they  expect  to  m 
complish  five  years'  work  in  one  or  two  years.    If  they  skim  over 
course,  it  is  wrong  to  permit  them  to  go  out  so  poorly  equipped     , 
they  do  not  understand  Arithmetic  they  can  not  teach  it;  if  they  d 
not  understand  Grammar  they  can  not  teach  that,  and  should  m 
have  a  diploma.    Prof.  Bowen  and  others  followed  with  pertinea 
remarks  to  the  same  point. 

Rev.  O  P.  Fitzgerald,  of  Nashville,  formerly  State  Superintendan 
of  Public  Instruction  in  California,  was  introduced  by  the  chainnai 
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as  being  a  '*  broad  man,"  He  said,  "  I  am  a  broad  man,  but  short, 
as  it  is  nearing  the  dinner  hour.  I  believe  in  progress^  1  believe 
that  God  intends  good  for  this  world  in  everything ;  I  hope  for  this 
Sondiem  land;  I  hope  for  the  colored  people  and  wish  for  progress, 
and  God  speed  on  the  educational  work.** 

Rev.  W.  S.  Doak,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  for  Tennessee,  said : 
"The  work  of  teaching  is  progressing;  it  is  not  now  confined  to  the 
fiivored  few,  but  reaches  to  every ^boy  and  girl.  In  the  few  years  past 
education,  or  the  profession  of  teaching,  has  made  a  grand  and  glo- 
rious step.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  who  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  these  privileges.  If  people  will  not  educate  their  children  willingly, 
a  compulsory  education  law  must  come.** 

President  £.  H.  Fairchild,  of  6erea,  Ky.,  gave  an  encoiu^ging  ac- 
count of  the  College  at  Berea. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Steele,  of  Le  Moyne  School  of  Memphis,  read  a  very 
instructive  paper.  He  said  instruction,  however  complete,  is  in  itself 
not  an  end,  but  only  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  that  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses of  our  time  are  accomplished  by  men  of  well  disciplined  minds 
and  lives.  His  paper  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  another  one  of 
the  very  best  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Bennett,  of  Fisk  University.  It  abounded 
in  instruction,  and  was  read  in  a  style  to  pleiase  every  one.  Prof. 
A.  K.  Spence,  Dean  of  Fisk  University,  was  present  the  entire  ses- 
sion, and  contributed  much  to  the  general  interest  of  the  exercises. 


r 
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Purdue  University  and  the  Greek  Societies. — Judge  Vinton 
has  rendered  his  decision  in  the  matter  of  the  faculty  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity and  the  secret  societies.  He  holds  that,  as  the  act  of  Con- 
gress conferred  unlimited  discretionary  power  upon  the  Legislature 
of  this  state — subject  only  to  the  purposes  of  the  grant  and  the  fun- 
damental law — ^to  organize  and  govern  the  University  as  it  deemed 
best,  and  as  the  Legislature  had  delegated  this  power  to  the  college 
authorities,  they  had  the  right  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  for 
its  government  not  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  and  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  not  in  clear  violation  of  some  great  principle  of  public^ 
policy.  Unless  the  rule  was  in  violation  of  law,  or  clearly  contrary 
to  reason,  the  judgment  of  the  coMege  authorities  was  final,  and  the 
courts  could  not  interfere.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  rule  in 
question,  be  held  that  the  rule  was  reasonable  and  valid,  and  not  in 
violation  of  law  or  any  principle  cf  public  policy.  Having  reached - 
this  conclusion  it  followed,  he  said,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence-what  the  character,  tendency  or  influence  of  the  Greek  letter 
fraternities  was,  and  that  the  averments  of  the  complaint  setting 
ihose  thing?  forth  was,  therefore,  wholly  immaterial,  and  should  be 
Kricken  out    This  decision  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
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is  a  virtual  settlement,  so  far  as  the  Circuit  Court  is  concerned,  of  die 
whole  controversy.  An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 


"RELIGION  VS.  GRAMMAR." 


[For  the  Indiana  School  Journal.] 

Under  the  above  caption,  on  page  27  in  the  January  No.  of  the 
Journal,  appears  a  query,  with  an  answer  by  Superintendent  Bloss, 
followed  by  an  editorial,  in  which  occurs  the  following  language: 
"  It  seems  strange  that  a  religious  sect  can  be  found  at  this  day,  in 
this  country,  who  hold  conscientious  scruples  against  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  the  language  they  lise  every  day.'- 

Taking  this,  with  the  query  alluded  to,  in  connection,  it  strongly 
implies  that  the  "Dunkard,**  or  more  properly,  "German  Baptist' 
church,  holds  conscientious  scruples  against  the  study  of  Grammar. 

Now,  in  all  kindness,  we  simply  wish  to  clear  the  "German  Bap- 
tist"  church  of  holding  any  scruples  against  the  study  of  Grammar 
or  any  other  "  common  school  branch,"  or  against  any  of  the  sci- 
ences recognized  and  taught  in  the  best  seminaries  and  colleges  in 
our  country.  For  it  would  be  very  inconsistent  to  hold  such  scru* 
pies,  when  we  remember  that  we  support  several  "colleges"  and 
"normals,?  and  also  that  most  of  the  officers  and  professors  are  not 
only  members  but  ministers  in  our  church.  Besides  this,  I  suppose 
that  I  can  find  hundreds  of  teachers  now  employed  in  the  "  common 
schools,"  who  are  readers  of  the  Journal,  some  of  them  at  least. 

True,  there  may  be  eccentricities  among  us,  but  these  should 
always  be  excepted. 

*  Now,  I  submit  this  without  designedly  casting  any  reflection  what- 
ever upon  the  editor,  for  we  think  he  wrote  from  convictions  wrought 
by  the  circumstances  alluded  to  above. 

Hagerstown,  Ind.  Lewis  W.  Tsbter. 


Valparaiso.— Will  the  end  ever  come  ?  Listen !  "  The  attend- 
ance is  about  one  hundred  larger  than  that  of  last  term.  •  ♦ 
Have  contracted  for  another  large  boardmg  house.  The  work  will 
be  pushed  forward  at  once."  If  this  had  been  printed  without  nam- 
ing the  place,  the  readers  of  the  Journal  would  have  guessed  at  once, 
"  H.  B.  Brown's  Normal  School  at' Valparaiso." 


Grant  County. — The  schools  of  this  county  have  a  larger  attend- 
ance than  ever  before.  Only  <mt  surplus  teacher  in  the  county. 
<x.  A.  Osborn  is  superintendent. 
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AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER. 


GOOD  TILL  MARCH    I,    1 882. 

To  any  one  sending  us  eight  subscribers  to  the  Journal  and  |io» 
we  will  send  the  following  library  of  standard  works,  printed  in. 
good  dear  type,  on  clear  white  paper,  bouQd  in  heavy  manilla : 

Macaulay's  Essays.  (Selected),    America  Revisited.  (Sala). 
Carlisle*s  Essays.  (Selected).        Lacon. 

Calamities  of  Authors.  (Disraeli).  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World. 
Self  Culture.  (Blackie).  Culture  and  Religion.  (Shairp). 

Alfred  the  Great.  (Hughes),  Ruskin's  Frondes  Agrestes. 

Manliness  of  Christ.  (Hughes).     Ruskin's  Ethics  of  the  Dust. 

Here  is  a  library  of  twelve  volumes  which  sell,  when  bound  in 
doth,  at  from  $10  to  $15,  all  to  be  had  for  a  little  effort  to  do  a  good 
thing  for  your  neighbor. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  tix  and  $7.50  can  have  six  of  the 
above  books. 

Any  one  sending  two  names  and  I3  may  select  three  of  the 
above  list.  

Warrick  County. — The  teachers  of  this  county  held  their  third 
annual  association  in  Boonville,  December  30  and  31,  1881.  The 
meeting  was  large  and  the  interest  unusual.  The  ordinary  course  of 
such  meetings  was  vslVied  by  a  series  of  prize  contests  in  Declamations, 
Essays,  Debates,  Orations.  The  following  persons  won  the  prizes 
named :  Florence  Fuet  got  a  set  of  Waverly  Novels;  Lillie  Beatley, 
Hume's  England;  R.  M.  Graham,  Gibbon's  Rome;  T.  J.  Shrade, 
Macaulay's  England. 

Hon.  H.  W.  Blair,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  has  introduced 
in  the  United  States  Senate  a  "bill  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and 
temporary  support  of  common  schools."  It  provides  for  the  appro- 
priation of  $15,000,000,  the  first  year,  $14,000,000  the  second  year, 
$13  000  000  the  third  year,  diminishing  $1,000,000  yearly  till  ten  ap- 
propriations have  been  made.  This  is  to  oe  distributed  among  the 
states  and  territories  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy. 


Delaware  County. — School  house  No.  12,  in  Harrison  township, 
was  burned  January  17th.  It  caught  from  a  defective  flue,  while  the 
school  was  in  session.  Miss  Laura  Dragoo  was  teacher,  and  there 
were  present  about  40  scholars,  every  one  of  whom  lost  all  his 
books.  

The  Newton  County  Teachers*  Association  wiU  meet  in  Kentland, 
February  4th. 
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There  will  be  a  teachers*  re-union  at  Delphi,  March  3d  and  4th. 

There  well  be  a  meeting  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  held 
in  Indianapolis,  February  22d  and  23d.  One  of  the  subjects  for  con- 
sideration is  "A  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools.", 


PERSONAL. 


S.  M.  Ralston  is  principal  at  Quincy. 

'  G.  F.  Kenaston  is  principal  at  Attica. 

J.  C.  Weir  is  superintendent  at  Leavenworth. 

A.  W.  Dunkle  is  superintendent  of  the  Delphi  schools. 

F.  D.  Hainsbaugh  is  principal  of  the  Brookston  Academy. 

J.  R.  Starkey  is  superintendent  of  the  Martinsville  schools. 

W.  J.  Davis  is  superintending  his  second  year  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

R.  S.  Groves  is  serving  his  first  year  as  superintendent  at  Aurora. 

J.  M.  Daniel,  Supt.  of  the  Jasper  schools,  is  conducting  a  vigorous 
editorial  column  in  the  Jasper  C&urier. 

H.  B.  Jacobs,  Supt.  of  the  Ne^  Albany  schoois,  presided  over  the 
State  Teachers*  Association  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elicit  genera 
commendation. 

Rev.Wm.Van  Sickle,  a  former  student  of  Hartsville  University,  has 
'been  appointed  Supt.  of  Pike  county,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  L.  W.  Stewart. 

W.  H.  Venable,  for  many  years  teacher  in  Chickering  Institute, 
'  Cincinnati,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Chickering,  has  succeeded  to  the 
principalship  of  the  school.     May  he  and  the  school  both  prosper. 

.  W.  C.  Washburn,  last  year  principal  of  the  Charlestown  schools, 
teaching  this  year  in  Cincinnati,  is  now  thoroughly  prepared  for  the 
*winter-s-cool.     He  was  recently  married,  and  has  the  congratula- 
*  tions  of  the  Journal. 

The  State  Association  did  a  right  thing  when  it  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  £.  H.  Butler,  Supt.  of  the  Winchester  schools,  for  the  effi- 
'  cient  manner  in  which  he,  as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
planned  and  conducted  the  last  annual  meeting. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  who  made  an  address  on  Temper- 
ance before  the  State  Association,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  speak- 
ers in  the  land.    Her  address  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention 
-throughout.    We  learn  that  she  will  return  to  the  state  in  the  spring, 
and  that  her  services  can  be  secured  for  lectures  on  Temperance. 
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Charles  I.  Greg^ory,  a  teacher  near  Shelby ville,  Ind.,  recently  be- 
came involved  in  a  difficulty  with  one  of  his  pupils  and  shot  him, 
bat  the  wound  was  not  fatal.  The  pupil  is  represented  as  being  a 
my  bad  boy,  and  was  urged  on  to  deeds  of  insurrection  by  his  father. 
The  teacher  certainly  had  great  provocation  to  inflict  punishment, 
bat  could  not  be  justified  in  using  a  pistol.  A  teacher  has  no  right, 
Uierally,  "to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.'*  He  has  been 
bound  over  to  court  under  a  bond  of  150a 


Lawrence  W.  Stewart,  Superintendent  of  Pike  county,  died 
January  9th.  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
was  an  affable  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  best  superintendents  in  the 
state.  Not  only  Pike  county,  but  the  state,  suffers  a  loss  in  his  death, 
llie  teachers  of  Washington  township  (Pike  county)  passed  appro- 
priate resolutions  of  sympathy  and  regret.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Knox  County. — Enrollment  151  Attendance  good.  Instructors: 
M.  Seller,  of  the  State  Normal  School ;  Supt.  D.  M.  Geeting,  of 
Daviess  county ;  Supt.  R.  A.  Town  send,  of  Vincennes  schools ;  Miss 
Belle  Fleming,  of  Vincennes  Hi^h  School;  O.  L.  Kelso,  of  Bruce- 
ville,  and  W.  Hays  Johnson,  of  Freelandville. 

R.  A.  Townsend  lectured  to  the  teachers  and  citizens  on  Monday 
evening.  R.  L.  Cumnock  gave  an  elocutionary  entertainment 
Wednesday  evening.  A  new  feature  of  the  institute  was  a  Declam- 
atory Contest,  in  which  each  township  had  one  representative.  £.  £. 
^are,  of  Vincennes  township,  took  the  first  prize,  and  £.  M.  Kes- 
finger,  of  Washington  township,  the  second.  Lucy  Draper  and 
Laura  McKernon,  Secretaries ;  £.  B.  Milam,  Co.  Supt. 

Fountain  County. — The  Fountain  County  Teachers*  Institute 
was  held  at  Veedersburg,  beginning  Monday,  December  19,  1881. 
The  enrollment  the  first  day  was  45,  which  was  increased  to  108. 
Considering  the  fact  that  it  rained  almost  every  day  all  agreed  that 
the  attendance  was  good.  Monday  was  not  spent  in  getting  matters 
in  "running  order,"  but  work  began  at  once.  Instead  of  the  first 
day  being  unprofitable,  it  was  one  of  the  best.  The  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  bright  and  energetic  young  men,  was  to  visitors  a 
notable  feature  of  the  institute. 

J.  W.  McBroom,  principal  of  the  Covington  schools,  was  the  lead- 
ing spirit  of  home  talent.  He  gave  daily  lessons  in  arithmetic,  and 
two  lessons  in  phonics.  That  he  ranks  amongst  the  foremost  edu- 
cators of  the  state  is  proven  by  the  high  standard  which  the  Coving- 
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ton  schools  hare  reached  under  his  supervision.  A.  N.  Higgins» 
principal  of  the  Vecdersburg  schools,  also  deserves  much  credit  Cor 
work  done  in  the  institute.  He  gave  daily  lessons  in  grammar,  and 
appeared  equal  to  every  emergency.  Supt.  Bloss  and  Mr.  Cyras 
Smith,  of  Indianapolis,  were  with  us  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Oa 
Tuesday  Mr.  Bloss  addressed  the  institute  on  "The  Essential  Ele- 
ments of  a  Teacher's  Success.**  On  Wednesday  he  talked  on  "  School 
Government."  His  services  were  highly  appreciated,  and  he  con- 
tinually grew  in  the  estimation  of  the  teachers.  Mr.  Smith's  presence 
and  services,  too,  were  very  acceptable.  On.  Wednesday  J.  V. 
Coombs,  principal  of  West  Kentucky  College,  appeared  and  ren- 
dered efficient  service  during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  On  Tues- 
day evening  Supt.  Bloss  made  an  able  address  on  "  Civilization  to- 
day as  compared  with  1301.**  Wednesday  evening  J.  W.  Riley,  the 
Hoosier  poet,  gave  a  pleasant  entertainment.  On  Thursday  evening 
J.  V.  Coombs  lectured  on  "Superficial  Education.** 

The  success  of  the  institute  is  largely  due  to  the  management  by 
Supt.  Booe.  The  programme  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  made  the  basis  for  work.  The  best  of  feeling  prevailed 
throughout.  J.  S.  Myers,  Sec^y. 

Tipton  County. — The  Tipton  County  Institute  was  held  in  Tlptoa 
December  26-31,  1881.  The  attendance  was  exceedingly  good.  The 
able  management  by  which  Supt.  G.  C.  Wood  conducted  it  is  worthf 
of  comment.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  it  was  the  best  institute  ever 
held  in  the  county.  The  leading  instructors  were  Supt.  J.  M.  Bb 
J.  V.  Coombs,  H.  N.  Carver  of  Valparaiso,  Prof.  Thrasher  of  Bntler^ 
University,  Prof.  Steele  of  Danville,  J.  M.  Olcott  of  Indianapolis, 
B.  M.  Blount  of  Irvington,  D.  N.  Berg  and  Superintendent  Croan 
Anderson,  and  Messrs.  Wood,  Armstrong,  Clemmens  and  Goody-, 
koontz  of  Tipton. 

The  adjoining  counties  were  well  represented.  The  best  of  atten- 
tion and  interest  was  manifested.  C.  A.  Peterson,  Secy, 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  dcputacDt  it  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Bray  ton,  of  the  Indianapofo  High  ScIm 


botany. 

Dr.  Siemen*s  experiments  with  plants  grown  in  electric  light  sh 
that  in  continuous  light  plants  grow  more  than  when  darkness  alt 
nates  with  light.     Perhaps  the  darkness  of  night  is  a  difficulty  in 
way  of  plant  life  which  has  to  be  met  by  a  special  development, 
stead  of  a  time  of  needed  rest. 


mDIAlTA  ^iLhOOL  fOVRl^AL  XOt 

Bessey's  Botany,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  is  the  best  Eng- 
lish text  book  on  structural  and  physiological  botany.  It  is  used  as 
a  text-book  by  Profs.  Coulter,  of  Wabash,  and  Barnes,  of  Purdue. 
Every  one  interested  in  botany  will  enjoy  it. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  practical  aspects  of  zoology  must  be  of  interest  in  British 
India.  21,990  persons  were  killed  there  in  1880 by  snakes  and  tigers! 
The  mortality  is  increasing,  as  in  1876  the  victims  were  only  19  273. 
Moreover  the  white  ant  costs  the  British  Indian  government  1500,000 
jtixXy  for  repair  of  woodwork,  bridges,  etc.,  caused  by  its  depreda- 
tions. 

Horses  and  dogs  often  race  for  mere  fun  with  railroad  trains.  Mr. 
Charles  Aldrich,  of  Webster  City,  Iowa,  has  noticed  sparrow-hawks 
racing  with  the  cars  for  miles ! 

In  1831  the  total  number  of  animals  described  was  not  more  than 
70.000.  The  present  number  is  320,000.  From  25.000  recent  species 
among  fossils  the  record  to-day  is  2,000,000. — Sir  John  Labbock, 

SCIENCE  AS  SEEN  BY  THE  POET  NATURALISTS. 

John  Burroughs,  of  New  York,  is  filling  the  place  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Henry  Dowd  Thoreau,  of  Massachusetts.  His  books: 
"Birds  and  Poets";  "Winter  Sunshine";  "Locusts  and  Wild 
Honey",  will  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  every  lover  of  nature  for 
its  own  sake,  along  with  Thoreau's  "Excursions";  "Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers",  and  "'Walden  Pond."  There  is 
no  more  charming  natural  history  reading  than  these  books ;  they 
are  often  philosophical  as  well  as  poetical,  and  as  to  nature,  they  are 
accurate  and  truthful. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  rerent  census  of  India  shows  the  population  to  be  252,000,000, 
of  whom  20.000,  or  one  in  every  12,600,  die  annually  of  snake-bite. 

In  the  Chinese  province  of  Shensi  the  sand  from  the  desert  is  de- 
stroying the  country  in  spite  of  high  walls,  and  some  cities  are  already 
half  buried. 

Edward  Nelson,  of  Chicago,  has  been  four  years  in  Alaska,  and 
has  collected  12,000  specimens  relating  to  Alaskan  Ethnology,  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institute.     Among  them  are  80  skulls  of  Eskimo. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  still  comes  to  us  filled  with  the  best  current 
literatore  of  the  day.  It  publishes  no  illustrated  articles,  but  gives 
all  its  spax:e  to  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers  of  the  age. 
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If&nurtc  Synchronisms^An  Inquiry  into  Tki  Time  and  PUuiof 
Homer.  By  Hon.  Wm.  £.  Gladstone,  M.  P.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

The  author  of  this  book,  although  almost  continually  in  public  life, 
is  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the  age.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "  Homer  and  His  Works,*'  in  three  large  volumes,  not  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  This  indicates  bis  ability  to  discuss  exhaust- 
ively the  subject  of  the  book  named  above.  Homer's  lUiad.  conceded 
by  all  literary  critics  to  be  the  greatest  epic  poem  of  all  the  ages,  has 
been  variously  commented  upon  in  these  latter  days.  Some  have 
taken  the  ground  that  Homer  himself  was  a  myth,  and  that  his  po- 
ems are  simply  a  collection  of  ballads  that  had  been  composed  and 
sung  by  different  persons  and  handed  down  for  ages  as  legends,  be- 
fore they  were  written.  These  persons  deny  that  there  was  such  a 
place  as  Troy  or  such  an  event  as  the  Trojan  War. 

The  obje(?t  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  book  is  to  prove  from  internal 
evidence,  chiefly,  that  the  poems,  the  lUiad  and  Odessy,  are  the  work 
of  one  mind,  and  that  they  have  a  historical  foundation.  The  book 
exhibits  vast  research  and  broad  learning,  and  the  argument  seems 
incontrovertible. 

The  Educational  Wiekly^  of  Chicago,  is  no  more.  In  is  stead  is 
The  Present  Age,  The  "  Weekly  **  was  owned  and  edited  by  J.  Fred. 
Waggoner.  The  "Age"  is  owned  and  edited  by  the  J.  Fred.  Wag- 
goner Company,  with  J.  M.  Gregory  president,  J.  L.  Pickard  vice- 
president,  and  J  Fred  Waggoner  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  other 
stockholders  are  Jas.  H.  Smart.  John  Hancock,  Louise  Allen  Gregory, 
W.  P.  Jones,  Mary  A.  West,  G.  S.  Albee,  and  O.  V.  Tousley.  May 
the  new  paper  prosper  under  its  manifold  head. 

Germania  and  Agricola — By  W.  F.  Allen.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Heath. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  Latin  text  of  the  Life  of  Agricola, 
and  a  sketch  of  Germany  by  Tacitus  The  notes,  comments,  infor- 
mation and  suggestions,  by  Prof.  Allen,  are  just  what  the  student 
needs.  The  work  is  not  done  for  the  student,  but  he  is  judiciously 
helped  to  do  the  work  for  himself. 

The  Christian  Union  is  now  edited  by  Lyman  Abbott  alone,  Mr. 
Beecher  having  retired  from  the  editorial  staff.  This  will  make  no 
perceptible  change,  as  Mr.  Abbott  has  for  years  been  the  chief  editor, 
and  Mr.  Beecher's  sermons  will  be  printed  in  it,  and  he  will  still 
write  for  it.  In  our  estimation  it  is  the  best  family  religious  newspa- 
per in  the  United  States. 

Th€  Wide-Awake,  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  has 
been  enlarged,  and  is  now  just  about  as  near  perfection  as  a  youths' 
magazine  can  be.  Its  illustrations  and  its  matter  are  beyond  criti- 
cism.   It  ought  to  be  in  10,000  Indiana  families. 

Normal  Mirror  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  "  devoted  to  the  dis- 
semination of  normal  principles,"  as  taught  at  the  Southern  Indiana 
Normal  School,  at  Paoli,  Ind. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


Read  tlie  advertisement  of  the  Summer  Term  of  Purdue  University. 

If  yott-  wish  to  know  where  to  find  the  best  Tracing  and  Writing  Books, 
read  the  advertisement  of  D.  Applet  on  &  Co.,  on  aiiother  page. 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  moved  the  headquarters  of  their  Western 
Agency  from  303  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  to  369,  same  street,  to  secure  more 
room  and  better  facilities. 

Send  to  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Longfellow  leaflets 
to  use  in  your  schools.  They  are  just  what  you  need  in  preparing  for  the 
fiarthday  celebration.     See  advertisement  on  vnother  page  for  prices,  etc. 

AA  CHROMO  or  30  FINE  WHITE  Gold-Edge  Cards,  name  on,  loc. 
Oil  AgenU'  Sample  Book,  25  cts.  F.  M.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
HA  ALL  NEW  STYLE  CHROMO  CARDS,  beautiful  designs,  name  on, 
J II  IOC  50  Elegant  new  designs,  the  handsomest  ever  sold,  with  name,  lOc 
or  25  Eztrelarge  Chromes  loc.    GORDON  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  one  of 
the  oldest,  safest,  and  cheapest  companies  in  the  world.  I^  matters  not  what 
the  agent  of  any  other  company  may  say  for  his  own  company,  he  will  always 
admit,  if  he  is  honest,  that  the  '*  Mutual  Benefit "  is  equal  to  the  best. 

It  is  wise  to  carry  a  life  insurance  policy.  The  best  business  men  in  the 
country  do  it.  This  policy  should  be  taken  in  early  life  so  that  the  burden  of 
carrying  it  will  not  come  in  old  age.  Every  one  should  insure,  and  insure  in 
a  company  that  is  reliable^  and  employs  the  "  non-forfeiting  plan.*'  For  facts 
and  figures  that  are  convincing,  address  Martin  I.  Whitman,  State  Agent, 
Indianapolis, 

The  Dixon  Pencil  takes  the  lead.  They  can  be  had  of  any  size  and  of  any 
degree  of  hardness.  The  lead  is  smooth  and  of  the  b«|^t  quality.  Their  draw* 
tng  pencils  are  recommended  by  the  best  drawing  teachers  in  the  country. 
For  particulars  see  advertisement  on  another  page. 

Thb  Home  and  School  Visitor — A  sixteen  page  monthly,  prin'ed  on 
book  paper,  expressly  for  boys  and  girls.  This  paper  is  carefully  graded  for 
supplementary  reading,  being  perfectly  adapted  to  ihe  wants  of  the  little  boys 
or  girls  just  beginning  to  read,  as  well  as  the  advanced  student  in  literature. 
Price  25  cents  per  year  until  Jan.  ist,  1882.    After  that  date,  40  cents, 

Leb  O.  Harris,  Editor.  D.  H.  Goble,  Publisher,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Wanted— Agents  for  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  General  Garfield,  a 
aM)st  attractive  tmd  fascinating  Biography.  Price  $2.00.  Liberal  commis- 
sions. Teachers  can  readily  add  $50  a  month  to  their  salaries  without  neg- 
lecting their  schools.  A.  C.  Shortridgb,  Indianapolis. 

Teachers  Wanted— To  examine  the  American  Juvenile  Speaker  and 
Songster,  It  contains  40  pp.  songs  with  Gymnastics  in  song,  march  and  ex- 
erciae  songs;  50  selections  for  declanutions  or  supplemental  reading  lessons; 
II  pp.  choice  thoughts  for  memorizing;  and  17  short,  spicy  dialogues.  127 
pp.,  bound  in  board,  40  cents. 

Send  40  cts.  for  sample.  lo-tf  C.  A.  Fyke,  Bryan,  O. 

The  only  newspaper  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  nse 

of  schools.  Issued  monibiy.  Gives  summary  of  all  the  important  news  of 
d»e  world.  Terms:  Single  copy,  35  cs.  To  clubs  of  10  or  more,  25  cts. 
10  sample  copies  for  trial  m  school  sent  to  any  address,  free. 

HiMET  D.  SXEVENSt  Editor,  N,  W.cor.  Circle  and  Meridian  Su., 
Il-jt  Indianapolis,  Ind« 
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PURDUE  UNIVERSITY, 

LAFAYETTE,    IJiDlAJiA. 

Science,  Agriculture,  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

TRREE  REGULAR  COURSES: 

I.    SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

II.    AGRICULTURAL  COURSE. 

III.     MECHANICAL  COURSE, 

With  Preimratorjr  Department^  and  Opportmiitlefl  for  SpeeUties. 

YOUNG  WOMEN  admitted  to  all  the  courses  on  sane  terms  as  youiig  mea. 

SUMMER  TERM  OPENS  MARCH  aSth. 

TUITION  FRt-E  to  county  appointees.    To  others,  tuition  and  incidental  fee,ooai* 
bined,  $<  for  term  of  eleven  weeks 
BOARDING  can  be  secured  at  reasonable  rates.    Clubs  running. 

SPECIAL  REVIEW  WORK. 

Prof.  Smith,  finding  the  labor  too  heavy,  has  decided  to  discontinue  the  Purdue  Sum- 
mer Normal  School,  but  will  arrange  for  this  term  of  the  University  a  SraciAL  Rivisw 
CoURSK,  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  Freshman  Class  next  f^ll.  or  who  wish 
to  review  the  legal  branches  thoroughly  in  preparation  for  examination  for  teacher^ 
license.  No  examination  rt^quircd/or  admittunce  t<?  these  cLtstet,  Splendid  opportuiiitj 
for  preparation  or  review  at  small  cost. 

For  Catalo^ea  or  other  information  apply  to  E.  E.  WHITE,  President. 

9>zt  La  Fayette,  lad. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

SCHOOLS  and  FAMILIES  supplied  with  first-class  Teachers  without  charge.    AgenU 

wanted  throughout  the  United  States. 
TEACHERS  wiU  find  the  central  location  and  "  Mutual  Plan"  of  this  Agency  make  it 
the  best  avenue  to  situations  in  the  WEST  and  SOUTH. 
Send  stamp  for  application-form  to 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


School  and  library  supplies 
at  lowest  rates. 


} 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
[ictf] 


CINCINNATI  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

Furnishes  everything  a  School  or  Teacher  needs  at  a  large  discount. 
Send  stamp  and  learn  how  to  increase  your  income. 
MT  Agents  for  the  Reversible  Writing  Book  and  the  Universal  Graded  Grammar  Bleaks. 
CoBKBSPOMDBNTS  Wanted  in  every  town ;  private,  good  pay,  and  absolutely  bo  cjcpeeae. 

[lO-tfJ 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gfents'  Furnishing  Qoods^  Trunks  &  Yalcses 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 
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CQNSaBNCE  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCQpOIA 

\y         ],  J.  MILLS,  ASST.  SUPT.  INDIA^APOUS  SCHPOU. 


>  .        ( 


ERODOTUs  records  that  in  ancient  Persia  the  childrf9  wow 
instructed  from  their  fifth  to  their  twentieth  ye^  ifx  three 
thixtgs  only;  viz,  the  art  of  the  bow,  ho):|Bexisaxv^ilV  and  a 
strict  regard  for  U:Hth.    Not  a  very  copiprehensiy e,  coorfe 
of  study,  ypu  may.  say.     No  great. room. therein  for  a  diq>lay  qf 
'^Normal  methods". and  ''new  departures."    The  crude, and 
empty  education  of  an  unenlightened  age.    And  yet  it  nugl^ 
have  been  worse ;  jpossibly,  for  that  age  and  ]:^ty)n  it  could  .not 
have  been  better.     Doubtless  then  and  there,  as  now  and  here, 
die  idea  prevailed  that  that  education  by  the. state  is  .best,,  which 
best  fits  for  citizenship  in  the  state.    War  was  both  the.copditxm 
iod  the  end  of  Persian  society.     Offense  and  defense  weje  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  govemmei^t    To  sustain  such  a  state 
of  society  it  was  a. matter  of  the  first  importance  that  the  foroet 
of  all  its  capable  members  be  combin^din  military  d^i}l«.  H9i«e-, 
manship  and  archery  sjKood  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  thc^ 
militant  society  under  Cyrus  that  languj^e  and  math^nm^hoUl 
to  the  industrial  and  coipmorcia^  life  of  to-daj.    They  werct  tb^ 
«ffident  aMois  of.  enabling  the  indiv^ual  "  t9  a>m^i^, 
fcUows*'  as  Dr.  Harris  would  say. 
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*  Bat  to  Mtitfy  the  demands  of  the  ancient  state,  it  did  not  snC; 
Coe  that  tiie  ooming  dtixen  should  simply  have  knowledge  and 
skill  U  (I0.  Back  of  his  ability  as  a  sohlier,  these  was  an  ideal 
diameter  which  he  must  be.  His  service  of  die  state  and  hit 
intercourse  with  his  fellows  must  spring  out  of  the  truth  within 
hunself.  To  this  end,  for  fifteen  years  of  his  minority  he  must 
be  trained  to  '*a  strict  regard  for  the  truth." 

From  the  early  Persian  teacher  to  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster 
is  a  hundred  generations.  In  the  devd(^mient  of  centuries  As 
horsemanship  and  archery  of  die  andent  state  edncatioQ  have 
become  the  *' common  brandies"  of  our  modem  sdiool  system. 
But  how  about  the  moral  element  of  that  primitive  course  of  tiaiap 
ing?  In  the  process  of  evolution  has  it  kept  pace  widi  the  edu- 
cation in  knowledge  and  skill  ?  Is  the  training  to  trutfaliilness  in 
word  and  deed  of  less  importance  to  the  stability  of  our  commoD* 
wealth  to-day  than  it  was  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  beside  the 
Euphrates  in  the  dawn  of  dvilization  ?  The  (ate  of  aUihe  nations 
that  have  gone  to  the  grave  of  history  points  to  the  one  great  fiKt» 
diat  permanence  of  a  state  rests  more  heavily  upon  the  moral  char* ' 
acter  of  its  people  than  upon  all  other  props  combined. 

Never  before  has  this  truth  received  such  general  reoogmtfam 
h»  tbe  educational  world  as  it  does  now.  Teachers  of  die  stale 
are  coming  to  the  conviction  that  fitness  for  dtiaenship  in  this 
world  rests  upon  the  same  basis  upon  which  teachersof  the  church 
have  always  predicated  fitness  for  the  world  to  come;  that  iSf 
righteousness  of  heart  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  under 
some  form  or  other,  '*  lessons  in  morab"  enter  into  the  prograuune 
of  almost  every  teacher. 

Yet  it  is  possible  that  there  is  room  for  farther  progress  in  this 
direction.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  children  of  the  state  shaB 
be  brought  to  an  intellectual  apprehension  of  right  and  wrong; 
Otherwise  the  instrucdon  in  morals  now  afforded  by  Ibe  piridic 
schools  wooM  be  seen  to  work  yet  greater  transformation  in  Che 
character  of  the  pupils  than  they  do.  The  essenrial  thing,  and 
fhat'which  moral  lessons  addressed  to  the  understanding  alone 
too  rarefy  seture,  is  that,  with  a  dear  perception  4>f  dM  rightness 
or  wrongnesf  of  any  contemi^ted  act,  the  emotions  maybe  stimd 
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orf  the  irii  bent  10  chooic  the  right  and  to  refiife  the  wroi||.  Let 
%k  eAperkttcc  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and  in  time  a  fight 
kUtoffeding  and  choice  will  be  established,  and  the  ciumoM 
sad  condvet  tA  the  child  will  be  permanently  affected 

b  the  sdiool  days  of  Cjrmsy  no  war  had  yet  ariaen  between 
Aeckneck  and  state.  We  may  reasonably  sanpose  that  fidelitf 
lathe  youth  might  be  cultivated  by  an  appeal  to  all  the  sacred 
tiiliBgs  sad  the  authority  of  all  the  gods,  without  arousing  oppo 
dtfoB  to  public  education  from  any  sect  or  faction.  But  tOHlaj 
poplfaHr  opinion  is  radically  divided  upon  the  question  of  what 
Ae  public  sebods  may  or  may  not  do  for  the  purpose  of  quickr 
miag  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  rising  generation.  Rel{g^ 
imiit  and  rationalist  materialist  and  spiritualist,  huaaioitariM 
sad  pietist,  each  and  all  demand  a  revival  of  consden^,  and 
mch  stsnds  ready  to  point  out  the  proper  means  for  bringing  il 

HJOUl. 

la  the  midst  of  their  damor  the  schoolmaster.  Jealous  of  the 
wcHareof  his  calling,  very  naturally  sedu  to  harmonise  all  parties 
bf  diounating  the  doctrines  of  the  sects  from  the  teaching  of  die 
ichoois.  Thna  for  he  does  well  But  when,  observing  that  oon^ 
idoice  often  asserts  itself  most  fordbly  under  the  form  of  rdig* 
ioHi  conviction,  he  concludes 'that  the  cultivation  of  the  uMxal 
•mribBity  must  rest  under  the  same  ban  as  the  inculcation  of 
rdigious  dogaoa,  he  is  in  serious  error.  But  willing  to  justify 
MBMdf,  he  asks  questions  like  these :  &  not  the  routine  of  school 
diidpline  in  itadf  a  promoter  of  good  morals?  Promptness,  puno* 
tssKty,  industry,  self-control — are  not  these  elements  of  right 
dutfader;  and  are  they  not  fostered  by  the  fixed  prqgraamies 
lad  iroB*dad  regulations  governing  attendance  and  deportasent 
sad  study?  And  obedience  to  authority— is  not  tha  a  mofal 
fesit,  and  docs  not  the  infliction  of  pendties,  suspension,  and  the 
led,  Inculcate  this  virtue  in  the  youthfol  mmd?  Does  not  the 
fSDlectionpfoom  the  oorniption  of  the  street  iriiich  the  sdKiolfQOii 
iferds  comn  for  something  in  the  promotion  of  righteousness? 
Mmt  not-iha  effect  of  all  these  intuences  brought  to  bear  i^khi 
Ihe  pliaUe'>  natttfe  of  children  ye^  after  year»  do  very  much  (^ 
tMaUidi  good  mord  habits?    To  aU  these  tiungs  we  answm^  yee 
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life.  To  diose  who  come  from  homes  of  virtue  and  indoiliy 
Widi  good  morals  already  established,  die  labor  and  Umi^assiH 
Ihe  rightly  ordered  schoc^  afford  favorable  conditiooa  for  thi 
maintainance  of  the  good  character  already  formed. 
'  GMtatiHg  that  the  public  school  ttruns  to  correct  habits  vlih 
devoting  itself  exclusively  to  the  physical  and  intdlectoal  needi 
of  the  child,  it  does  a  good  work.  But  does  it  do^  enough  ?  Ai 
tbe  agent  of  die  state  has  it  yet  done  all  within  its  power  to  fit 
die  child  for  the  highest  and  noblest  cirixensbip  ? 

Right  habit  formed  under  conditions  of  external  control  sad 
direction  is  good,  but  right  habit  growing  out  of  obedience  to 
intelligent  inward  conviction  is  far  better;  and  this  ukiaaateead 
of  moral  training,  the  mechanical  regulations  and  intellectual  ia> 
struodon  of  the  school  can  never,  of  themselves,  secure, 
and  amen.     To  the  vicious  and  depraved  who  come  fronr  dw 
streets  and  homes  of  vice  the  exercises  and  restraints  of  tftis 
ichooln>om  offer  a  new  industry  and  the  outward  forms  of  amonl 
'   That  education  is  best  which  best  fits  for  grappling  with  dM 
practical  problems  of  mature  life.    Within  the  schoolroom,  lift 
is  contracted  and  comparatively  uniform.     Most  question!  of 
right  and  wrong  are  setded  arbitrarily  by  rule  or  by  die  teacher* 
beyond  the  schoohroom  lies*  the  large  and  varied  life  of  the  citi^ 
sen.    There,  few  questions  are  settled  arbitrarily.    Schoolroom 
habits  fail  to  fit  the  new  conditions.    No  more  marching  in  hne; 
no  morie  sitting  still  and  keeping  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  teacher, 
as  die  fulfillment  of  duty ;  no  more  uniform  rules  for  the  gmdaaos 
of  conduct    The  problems  to  be  solved  and  the  questions  to  ha 
decided  bear  little  relation  to  the  tasks  of  the  schoolroonk    Per- 
chance the  young  citizen  has  brought  with  him  from  the  school 
habits  of  perseverance,  method  and  self*helpfulness;  and  thess 
Hre  prerequisites  lo  success  in  the  world.    But  now,  that  be  ii 
out  in  the  world  and  away  firom  the  arbitrary  life  of  die  aohoot^* 
Whence  shall  he  obtain  the  right  standards  of  suooets?    P< 
irerance  in  getting  ahead  of  other  people^  method  in 
honor*  without  honesty,  teWielpfulness  in  *  amassing  moty 
nrfdiottt'reiideriag  -real  servicei  may  lead  to  the  most  ^dtiaHrof 
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^'-•bdetjr  M  Ml  of  false  slandardsof  rightand  wrong  fbafcMained 
•idcr  the  forkDs  of  correct  moral  habits.  Baldwin  the  defacdter 
was,  up  to  A  certain  date,  <by  the  newspaper  accountSi  a  paragon 
If  good'  habits,  but  when'  the  speculative  mania  struck  him,  he 
inrred'  sadly  wanting  in  moral  power.  Judas  may  hare  beett 
<he  most  energetic,  methodical,  and  punctual  of  all  the  twelve,* 
bet  while  contemplating  the  foulest  treachery,  he  had  no  com« 
poDCtionsof  his  better  nature  that  could  counteract  the  imagined 
piessere  of  dutching.  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

That  the  public  schools  contribute  nothing  to*  the  superficial 
Me,  Che  shams  and  the  shoddy;  the  unfaithfulness -to  obligation/ 
te  violation  of  trust,  the  commercial  and  official  degradation  Of 
our  day,  we  would  gladly  believe.  That  the  schools  are  vcaxsAf 
mponsible  for  these  things  may  confidently  be  denied.  But  that 
ptfblie  education  might  do  much  more  than  it  now  does  to  firee^ 
Nw  society  of  the  future  from  such  .errors  and  sins  may  safely  be 
aiierCed;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  beneficent  worl? 
t#o  thmgs  are  essential:  first,  to  give  to  the  children  'correct 
iluidanls  of  obligation ;  and  second,  to'  arouse  within'  them  a) 
iseral  sensibility,  so  strong  in  viex  of  these  standards  as  to  con* 
Mitfy  bend  the  will  in  the  direction  of  the  higher  life.  > 

'The' means  of  accomplishing  the  latter  of  these  ^objects  lies' 
more  especially  withitf  the  province  of  this  discussion.  -'. 

At  this  point^it  may  be  appropriate  to  inquire  if  all  the  elementi^ 
of  sdiool  discipline,  as  sometimes  administered,  tend  to  quickent 
ths  love  of  thctrue,  the  beautiful  and  tiie  good  in  the  mindv'dft 
children.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  temptation  to  lying,  presented^ 
ia  the  form  of  embarrassing  questions  concerning  conduct,  or  of 
the  self-reporting  system  in  which  the  truthlul  offender  knows 
tfast  he  will  be  punished  while  his  untruthfiil  partner  in  mischief 
gos»£ree?  What  of  unreasonable  and  extravagant  rules, 'born 
ofcdio:teaclier'S' arbitrary  authority  and  deficient  conscience?. 
Wiatmust  be  the  moral  effect  when  a  teacher  from  stupidity  ow 
imposes. upon  a  child  a  task  which  the  child  is  qoi»4 
is  beyond  his  power.to  perform?  How  far  is  a*conscienf) 
tbns  regard  for  truth  inculcated  in  a  pupil  whose  veracity^  is' 
fasstioiied  by  a  suspicious  and  vindictive  teacher?    Or  what 
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Utmt  of  the  mfalnwi  of  lying  may  be  expeeiei  fai  o 
wkOM  leader  makes  promifet  and  faib  to  fulfil  ttiem? 
not  a  leacher't  haitj  eeniure  and  wrong  judgment,  if 
feaied,  harden  the  tender  mind  againit  better  imprewione?  Aa 
Insincere  apology  in  writing  or  in  person  is  forced  from  an  cnfaig 
child— dees  it  foster  sincerity  and  candor?  What  further  dul 
we  say  of  unjust  estimates  by  the  teacher  of  the  reklivc  sinM- 
iaess  <rf  diiferent  transgressions ;  the  presentation  of  wrong  inoca- 
tives  to  effort  by  threats  of  demotfon  and  the  terror  of  oupenri- 
•oks;  the  offering  of  prises  to  be  lost,  may  be,  by  dw  one  wlw 
strives  hardest;  the  cramming  for  examination ;  die  hypocridosl 
transformation  of  teacher  and  school  in  the  presence  of  irisitoiO| 
the  ''fixing  things"  for  the  anticipated  visit  of  the  superintend 
cnt;  Ae  public  annduncement  in  the  schookoom  to  tha  nlMsl 
of  the  stupidity  of  this  boy,  the  weakness  of  that  girl,  the  low- 
lifed  Csmily  from  which  this  pupil  comes,  or  the  porerty  which 
prevents  that  girl  from  having  the  needed  books? 

In  a  system  of  schools  where  these  and  kindred  evBs  mhoamt^ 
(tf  such  a  system  may  at  all  be  supposed  anjrwhere  to  exist),  io  It 
any  wonder  that  moral  life  is  low?  Need  we  marvd,  in  anch 
case,  that  parents  who  have  brought  their  oftpring  up  throng 
the  stage .  of  family  nurture,  pure,  candid  and  conoclentio|i% 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  transition  from  the  Jnfiuenc—  of 
the  home  to  the  influences  of  the  school  ?  Were  such  diiBga^bo 
nde  instead  of  the  exception  in  our  public  schools,  they  wiffiik 
ihndst  Justify  the  cynicism  of  Sir  Hudibras's  lawyer  wbo^ 
Ing  iqxm  the  knaves  and  defaulters  of  society,  exchdmcd: 

**  We've  ilore  of  rack,  tmd  all  o«r  own, 
Bred  «p  umI  t«torcd  by  ovr  teediefB, 
T^  ehleit  of  oomcinice  itioldieiii.*' 

But  diese  reminders  of  the  dark  ages  of  pedagogiem  ai« 
iUL    Teaching  is  now  one  of  the  polite  professions ;  why 
iround  our  dignity  by  insinuations  of  such  petty  praeticoo  la 
ranks?    Forgetting  these  unpleasant  reflections,  let  ua 
ourselves  to  the  task  set  before  us  of  suggesting  iosse  pouMoo 
Infioences  to  conscientiousness  among  die  bojrs  and  girls» 

IRrst  and  always  let  there  be  conscientiousness  in  the  toadMri 
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«cdl  10  Ibe  work;  a  fuO  and  beartf  acceptance  of  die  reUtkNi 
m  cUMrea  wUch  it  it  the  design  of  the  state  that  he  diall  assume, 
4%  that  of  a  temporary  parent  InteUcctual  attainment,  profet- 
^ioMl  skfll,  and  food  moral  habiu  are  pr^equisitet.  But  in  the 
tfsil  teacher  there  is  added  to  thepe  as  the  ruling  principle  in 
Wl  worir,  a  sincere  regard  for  the  welfare  of  each  individual 
pqd  indet  his  charge.  His  daily  fervice  is  not  measured  by 
Ae  nuiiber  of  hours  of  labor  fixed  by  the  law,  npr  his  exertioa 
\ff  the  amoust  of  his. per  diem.  His  heart  is  in  his  work,  as  is 
ifpsrait  to  all  fom  bis  painstaking  preparation  and  executioci 
^  the  deliidi  of  each  day's  duties.  No  necessary  attention  to 
the  weak  and  unfortunate  membersof  his  class  is  counted  drudg- 
«y.  This  manifest  conscientiousness  in  the  teacher  is  a  standing 
laccatiTe  lariat  feeling  and  right  action  in  the  children — widi- 
eut  It  there  can  be  no  cultivation  of  conscience  in  the  schooL 
.  Goasdeace,  like  memory,  must  be  trusted,  if  it  is  to  be  devel- 
oped. Distrust  hardens  the  mind  against  good  impulses.  Hor- 
ace Mana  uaed  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that.erery  pupil 
'WIS  trotfafid  until  the  opposite  had  been  proven.  This  confidenoe 
*aooa  became  a  power,  leading  the  most  unprincipled  to  fed  a 
*isnse  of  shame  at  the  thought  of  practicing  deceit  upon  so  ftir 
sad  cindid  a  master. 

CoDsdence  develops  most  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  sym- 

intty.  '^Iferal  education  is  the  training  to  perform  rightactions 

'4am  right  feelings.**    Right  feelinp  in  the  child  are  fostered  1^ 

i^t  feelinga  in  the  teacher.    Here  is  the  q)ring  of  all  proper 

schod  discqpUne.    Herein  lay  the  power  of  Dr.  Arnold.    A 

strong,  wdkdeveloped,  manly  man,  he  had  all  the  sympathies  of 

a  boy.    Maintaining  the  warmest  personal  relations  with  each 

iadiTidual  pupil,  he  could  always  address  himself  immediately  to 

4he  conscience  of  the  pupil.   So,  too,  at  the  ideal «« Hind's  nest" 

*])r.  HoBand  records  that  '^Mr.  Bird  had  a  strong  sympathy  in 

^the  Sis  of  a  boy  for  his  own  sake.    Every  new  boy  was  a  new 

'ehHly  that  he  entered  upon,  not  from  any  sense  of  duty,  or  f^om 

aay  acheme  of  policy,  but  with  a  hearty  interest  exdted  by  the 

\uf  himsetf.    And  inthis-sympathy  [frankly  and  sincerely  maA- 

.  tftsted)  he  hthl  the  qirings  of  his  wonderful  power  over  them. 
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Th€  only  rpks  of  the  school  were  those  which  were  planjted  in 
the  conscience  and  reason  of  the  pupils.  Mr.  Bird  was  only  Uie 
Biggest  and  best  boy.  The  responsibility  of  the  bpyi  was  not  a 
ttiing  ct  theory  only.  It  was  deeply  realized  in  the  conscience^ 
and  .conduct  of  the  school."  The  master  was  strong  and  )u$t^ 
but  benignant  and  tender.  H115  eyes  could  fill  with  tears^of  s^- 
pathy  while  he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  justice  ;^  he  coidd^ 
cbnduct  the  exercises  of  the  school  with  a  weary  boy' sleeping, 
upon  hjs  manly  breast.  In  tjie  hands  of  such  a  teacher,  schcKU 
discipline,  instead  of  being  an  exercise  of  police  powers  to  re- 
press  wrong-doing,  became  a  constant  training  to  nf;ht  feeling 
and  right  choice.  Distorted  consciences  were  rectified  ^.  smotb;^^ 
ered  consciences  kindled  to  life.  Arthur  Bpnuicastle  is  preco- 
cious  and  has  a  conscience  so  tender  that  the  smallest  theft  would 
make  him  utterly  wretched,  and  yet  he  could  lie  by  the.  hojor 
without  compunction.  Frank  Andrews  has  almost  no  moral 
sen9ibility— is  hat^ghty,,  overbearing,  idje,  obscene — a  poison  to 
every  weaker  boy  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact;  but  when, 
summoned  before  the  strong  public  sentiment  of  the  school  m* 
favor  of  truthfulness  and  purity,  the  one  is  led  to  see  his  hereto- 
fore  unconscious  fault  of  character  and  to  overcome  it;  the  other 
is  conquered  and  introduced  to  a  new  self,  without  any  "flailing** 
as  Jack  Linton  called  it.  Both  came  out  of  the  disciplineVitiK 
out  a  revengeful  thought  toward  teacher  or  schoolmates,  and 
with  an  increase  of  moral  perception  and  of  ,power  over  himself 
which  was  a  preparation  for  the  right  discharge  of  the  duties  of  ^ 
coming  manhood,  such  as  no  amount  of  intellectual  training 
could  have  conferred. 

While  the  schools  of  the  state  may  not  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly inculcate  sectarian  tenets,  they  ought  not  in  any  degree  to 
suppress  the  grpwth  of  religious  feeling  already  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  rising  generation.     If  the  teacher  be  religious,  not. 
the  iloctrines  of  his  sect,  but  the  virtues  and  graces  of  his  own^ 
personal  life  should  show  themselves  as  the  potent  factors  in  the'^ 
life  of  the  school.     If  not  relkious,  his  treatment  of  his  pupils 
should  do  no  violence  io  their  religious  convictions.     Freedom  ' 
lor  the  citixen  to  worship  God  according  to  tlie  dictates  of  m[ 
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o|^  qpflwaeocffpugh^  to  \ft  a  guarantee;  ^f.  Hk<  froedwljoihift 
c|{i)4^  •  N:9  o^oxe  j^oejr  the  teacher  who  ^albfs  ^aiMc^  o£4iift 
ll^fndon  tq  propagate  hiaown  peculiar  religious  ^jlknolate  .llir 
t^  cpmpiitted  to  h(m  by  the  commonweakb,  ;tbap  idoea  )^.if\^^ 
\^f^  po  religipua  faith,  fitt^mpte  to  undermine  t^at  whlcbrbt; 
^949  already  ex^tii^  or  springing  up  in  the  minds  of  the  dubr 
dren.  Jew,  Cath9Uc  and  Protestant  are  each  fp  £pel^  oo^  wlfi 
1^  his  xeligv>p  is  tolerated,  but  that  it  is  treated  with  genuine 
ippfct  by,  ajy^  parties  in  the.  schoolroom.  ,. 

.  If  the  conscience  of  the  state  is  to  .be  quickened,  both  t^e  \ix^^\ 
«)4  ^  church  must^as  far  as  possible,  be  kept.in.vital  <symp^(ti7{ 
19^  {he  school^  of  thp  state. 

Nor  is  there  dangler  that  the  intellectual  life  of  th^  school  fbi^^^ 
iffi^as  a  positive  religious  sentiment  comes  to  peryad^  the.  hearth: 
of^y  of  \aa,  iii|diy iflus^l  members.    . '  <  The  person  who  hahUMiiHyjL 
icnitinizes  his  motives  and  examines  his  fi^elingi;  ift.th^.  Ught  fiCi 
the  law  of  duty  and  of  God,  can  not  but  cultivate  and  strengthen 
liis  intellect  by  the  process."     While  the  public  school  is  dili- 
pntly  at  work  enlightening  the  children  of  the  masses,  it  may 
nfely  and  with  profit  maintain  a  friendly  altitude  tow^d  the 
Sunday  school,  and  revival  meeting,  and  confirming  school,  In 
their  efforts  to  awaken  and  strengthen  the  consciences  of  the 
boy^and  girls  within  their  reach.  -    .    > 

^tly,  the  moral  sensibility,  like  any  other  power  of  the  minc^ 
or  body,  must  be  brought  into  exercise^  if  it  b  to  be  developed , 
and  trained.     Let  the  children  be  led  to  conteqiplate  examples . 
of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty  without  hope  of  reward  other 
than  the  approval  of  conscience.     Let   the   precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  above  alji  other  writings  address  them- 
selves directly  to  the  hupan  heart,  be  intelligently  and  judiciously 
enforced  by  9^  teacher  who  sincerely  reveres  ,and  obe^s  thepa  . 
h^self.    Let  elevating  selections  from  this  and  other  sourqp^  \^, 
committed  to  memory.     By  all  these  influence^  ther^  may  be 
established  in  the  little  world  of  the  schoolroom,  a  positive  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  ^f  the  right    Biefore  the  bar  xA  this  public  , 
conscience,  rather  than  before  the  autocratic  scepter  of  the  mas* 
tar,  (et  ead^  individual  pupil  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  amenable 
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tm  kk  eoBdoet  wd  character.  If  pmid[iiiiciit«iutt  be  idKclidi 
m  aoiactimci  witt  be  the  case,  let  tbe  oflendcr  feel  tliat  1m  iiOTf* 
fbki^  the  pesaky  of  the  violated  tente  of  honor  and  r%ht  faiti» 
oenmtiBitir  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Let  any  efibrti  no 
how  feeble,  toward  faithfulness  and  Bdditjr  on  die  part  of 
whose  moral  susceptibilities  and  powers  are  weak^  reochre  a  (Cft- 
MMS  recognition  by  teachers  and  schoolfl^ows. 

Under  sudi  conditions  and  by  such  means  as  theee  in  tm 
hands  of  dioroughly  conscientious  teachers,  much  asay  be  done 
by  the  state,  to  realize  in  our  day,  the  ideal  set  up  by  the  andort 
Penian  state,  of  training  the  citixens  of  the  fature  to  a  **slrict 
legard  lot  truth,''  in  all  the  relations  of  human  society — t»pii»- 
•cnt  to  them  during  their  school-days  ''a  view  of  life  so  J«st  and 
aidcqoatc,  that  these,  in  passing  from  the  bounds  of  tutdage^  dml 
know  where  and  how  to  seek  the  real  honor,  die  standfast  good, 
triumph  of  the  just" 
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BY  E.   E.   SMITH. 


ol^i  pdnts  involved  in  history-work  seem  to  be  seven ;  TIm 
^^  event,  date  of  the  event,  place  of  the  event,  parties  invohrod^ 
causes,  results,  contemporaneous  events.  Sometimes  one  of 
these  pobts  is  of  special  importance,  sometimes  another.  Any 
syalsm  of  teaching  history,  therefore,  which  lays  spedal  strts 
upon  a  portion  of  these  points  all  the  time,  irrespective  of  dr- 
odmslances,  to  die  exclusion  of  the  others,  is  erroneous.  If,  for 
instance,  in  giving  instruction  upon  the  history  of  Ae  Revofai- 
tkrnary  War,  the  teacher  should  direct  attention  too  dosdy  to 
die  events  of  the  war  and  the  time  of  diose  events,  be  would 
cbflMnIt  a  serious  blunder.  The  practical  lesson  to  the  pvpB 
cantained  in  the  causes,  the  surroundings,  and  the  results,  nm 
mainly  k)st  What  is  the  Revolutionary  War  widiout  ita  teadh- 
lags  of  patriotism,  of  liberty,  of  resistance  to  oppression,  of  SmI 
■etaknisn  by  a  long  forbearing,  peace-loving  people?    Histejr 
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liBOl  ft  ncrc  ckfODologicftl  Uble  of  pertooft,  erentSy  and  datei, 
ud  tlie  tftftchcr  who  mftk^  it  to  is  doings  not  only  no  good,  but 
IB  act«ftl  injurj  to  the  pupil,  especially  to  the  prospectire  citicen 
efft  lepiddtc  who  is  to  use  the  wisdom  learned  from  human  ex- 
psnoMe  in  helping  to  gmde  the  aflairs  of  his  oountry. 

The  sindy  of  history  can  be  made  the  dryest,  dullest,  hatefiiU- 
m^  nest  abominable  stuff  that  was  ever  forced  down  the  throats: 
ef  nwillkig  students.  The  writer's  stomach  rebels  even  now 
Sfsinst  some  doses  he  was  forced  to  take  in  earlier  years.  And 
yet  no  study  can  be  made  more  pleasant,  interesting,  and  jvofit' 
sUe.  The  leachcr,  by  illustration,  by  incident,  by  careful  ar- 
oagement  ftom  previous  thorough  study  of  the  special  subject 
Is  be-laught,  should  keep  before  the  pupil's  mind  a  moving  pan- 
onaM  of  human  life  and  action,  upon  which  all  the  lights  and 
shades  of  life  should  be  thrown  with  skillful  hand.  In  this  way 
•tone  can  history  enter  as  an  active  element  into  the  feeling  and 
Ihosght  of  the  pupil,  and  repay  the  time  and  expense  of  its  teach- 
log.  But  this  requires  a  wise  discretion  and  a  careful  discrimi* 
astion  of  the  obfects  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  instructor.  These 
obfedB  we-€onceive  to  be  die  following : 

I.  Fotii.  That  certain  important  events,  as  the  Declaration 
ef  Independence,  or  John  Brown's  Raid,  occurred,  is  of  itsetf 
vahttUe  as  knowledge,  as  circumstances  may  lead  to  investiga- 
tion snd  the  development  of  other  features.  Yet  facts  in  them- 
idves  are  of  little  value  if  one  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  A  person's  head  may  be  so  full  of  facts  that  there  is  no 
,  9001  for  anything  else.  To  make  the  facts  of  value  there  should 
}^  among  other  things,—- 

.  s.  Jk»  Ait^doHon  rf  BvemU  with  Phca;  as,  in  accordance 
.vbh  a  law  of  the  mind,  this  adds  vitality  to  the  events,  makes 
Ihcm  more  actual  by  localizing  them,  and  assists  the  memory  by 
<be  mental  map  thus,  produced*  Taking  Boston  for  a  locali^, 
Hm  pupil  might  be  required  to  make  recapitulations  of  the  nn- 
aHfOus  iocideiMs  connecting  it  with  the  early  history  of  New 
J^knd,  carefttUy  systematizing  his  work,  dropping  out  unim- 
portant points  and  dates,  arranging  the  details  under  proper 
hesd^  9m^  ditts  solidifying  and  unifying  his  work  around  a  oom- 
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1B0D  center.  This  should-  be  AccoiA]>aiiied  \pf  a  map  6f  the  loaJ^ 
^r  geography  being  the  baekground  necessary  to  Ming  oiM^ 
dearly  the  rarying  features  of  the  historical  picture.  '  '  * 

3.  To  Link  irUo  Chains  Eventt  Pftducing  Great  Resuits,  *  hsf 
the  old  adage  has  it,  '^Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.''    GresD 
social  reformations  and  civil  revolutions  are  not  the.  prodoct  of 
sudden  impulses,  but  the  final  culmination  of  a  long  series  of 
oauses.    To  properly  understand  these  changes,  a  pupil  iribst  be' 
led  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  the  power  that  produces  them.* 
The  war  of  the  Revolution,  for  example,  is  only  fully  appre^ 
hended  when  we  have  traced  the  slow  but=sure  development  6f 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  self-dependence  thsough  resentmeifl^ 
against  the  arbitrary  change  of  charters,  hostility  to  the  tjrranny 
of  the  royal  governors,  and  secret  rebellion  against  the  unjust' 
restrictions  imposed  upon  manufacturers  and  commerce — kllre^ 
suiting  in  a  feeling  of  restlessness ;  through  the  arduous  laborr 
necessary  to  overpome  nature,  successful  conflicts  with  the  In-^ 
dians,  and  a  favorable  comparison  of  bravery  with  that  of  tbe* 
Regulars  in  the  first  wars  with  the  French— ^all  producing  a  self^ 
consciousness  of  energy  and  power;  and,  finally,  throagh  tbe> 
sudden  recognition  of  the  strength  in  united  eflbrt,  thoafoflity  ta. 
command  large  resources,  and  the  confidence  that  can  beinspire4> 
by  a  few  brilliant  victories  from  the  French  and  Indian  Wa#^— 
all  conspiring  to  break  the  ties  loosened  by  distance  and  weak-^ 
ened  by  oppression.  ^ 

4.  Kwnulsdgt  of  ike  Present^  Juignuni  Of  the  Future  fy  the  J^Mt* 
These  are  specially  valuable  to  a  citizen  of  a  republic.    Stertaal^ 
vigilance,  it  is  said,  is  the  price  of  liberty^     But  of  what  value  te- 
vigilance  if  one  can  not  read  the  signs  of  the  titties?    If  one 
knows  not  the  tendency  of  influences,  actions  and  events,  watch-^ 
fulness  can  only  fill  htm  with  anxiety  and  uneasiness.    He4s^ 
constantly  mistaking  a  pleasant  summer  cloud,  tfeat  may  thiekd 
htm  from  the  sun's  scorching  rays,  for  an  equinoctial  stonit*^'' 
doud,  bearing  death  and  destruction  in  its  bosom. '  So  frequeM^ 
is  his  false  cry  of  '<wolf,''  if  he  become  a  public  servant,  tbaT- 
wh^n  the  wolf  does  come  no  one  believes  him^  *    t 

5..  Effeets  of  Sdueatton^Scienee^  Reiigion,  and  MoraUfy  upom* 
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Sodtijf.  Every  force  \a^  an  iiifluencei  an  influence  a  tendency, 
t  tendency  a  desire,  a  desire  an  act^  an  aet  a  result — the  chain 
beings  fottowed  regularly  irom  beginning  to  condusioBy  unless 
lome  new  and  greater  force  suddenly  check  the  natural  order. 
Society  is  not  an '  inflexible  body  moving  in.  a  straight  line,  but 
%  body  as  full  of  undulations  and  changes  as  the  ocean,  and  as 
fobject  to  sudden  and  violent  storms.  Man  may  not  control 
the  wavef  of  the  ocean,  but  society's  billows  can  be  led  to  sweep 
vhere  its  leaders  wish.  No  great  revolution  has  been  threatened 
pr  refonnation  begun  without  having  a  basis  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  forces  hes^ding  this  secticm.  It  may  not  get  so  far  as  an 
set,  frequently  only  so  far  a^  an  influence.  How  and  where 
^ese  produce  effiects,  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  agency  in 
fiMtexing  or  destroying  established  institutions,  should  certainly 
be  known,  to  him  who  is  himself  the  instrumentality  through 
irhidi  the  power  operates. 

*  6.  Aoiuainiance  wOh.Mcn^  thiUr  Chara^Ur^  Influttia^  dc.  The 
lives,  the  characters,  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  men  and  women; 
the  changes  in  customs  and  institutions,  the  devel(^ment  of  so* 
pety  and  the  growth  of  government,  all  interwoven  with  thrift- 
ling  incidents,  scenes  of  honor  and  dishonor,  and  accounts  of 
new  and  wonderful  inventions  and  discoveries,  are  full  of  interest 
snd  instmction.  There  is  no  gpod  reason,  therefore,  for  the 
dislike  of  history  so  common  in  the  schools.  The  history  of  the 
Uvei  and  <|estinies  of  men,  as  carried  out  by  their  own  deeds  and 
by  surrounding  events,  must  ever  be  attractive  to  the  youth  just 
upon  the  threshold  of  existence,  to  whom  for  the  first  time  has 
oome  the  realisation  that  he  is  a  factor  in.  the  problem  of  life. 

On  tlie  one  hand  there  is  great  inspiration  in  the  live^  of  honor, 
on  die  other  hand  there  is  solemn  warning  in  the  lives  of  corrup- 
tion, of  those  who  here  take  prominent  parts  in  shaping  the  cur^ 
rent  of  events.  What  more  impressive  o^  important  lesson  can 
%  paps  receive  than  a  sharp  contrast  between  Washington  and 
Benedict  Arnold  ?  or  between  Benedict  Arnold  the  patriot  and 
Beaedkl  Arnold  the  traitor  ?  On  U^e  basis  of  self-interest  alone, 
win  not  the  student  prefer  the  plaudit,  ''First  in  waf,  first  in 
pcaoe^  firai  ii|  the  hearts  of  bi»  countryn^nf  *'  to  die  reproach 
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hetpcd  upon  ,the  exiled  wanderer,  whose  owttory  it  preterred 
only  that  it  may  be  detested  ? 

7.  KtmiMge  ^  the  CuHoms,  MtMis^  JUnmr  rf  Z^,  «*:»  tf 
Jfyfime  fi$0pk.  He  who  knows  what  anything  costs,  appredh 
ates  it  the  most  If  the  young  hare  impressed  upon  iiieir  ndnds 
the  dangers,  hardships,  anxiety,  and  sorrows  of  the  Ilevol«lloa* 
ary  fathers  and  mothers,  and  of  the  pioneers  of  the  great  West— 
the  musket  of  the  British  soldier,  the  frosen  plains  of  VaBqf 
Forge  corered  with  blood-stains  from  naked  feet,  the  dceary 
pmeries  and  sand-hills  of  the  South  dotted  here  and  there  with 
mounds  covering  famished  soldiers,  the  skulls  cleft  by  the  toma> 
hawk  of  the  savage,  the  skeletons  of  unburied  victims  of  wfld 
beasts'  fury,  the  lonely  deaths  of  those  lost  in  the  midst  of  boimd» 
less  forests,  on  the  one  hand ;  the  log-hut  lighted  oiily  by  Ae 
firelight  or  the  tallow-dip,  the  hardy  and  homely  fare,  the  ptaia 
homespun  clothing,  the  rough  board  seats  in  church  and  scIkmiI- 
houses  (where  there  were  churches  and  school-houses),  the  long 
wearisome  {oumeys  in  visiting  friends,  the  partings  from  reUtioiis 
and  friends  with  little  prospect  of  meeting  them  again,  ob  ibe 
other  hand — tf  these  are  all  thrown  Into  the  foreground  as  pactv 
of  the  cost  of  the  peace,  comforts,  and  liberties  now  en}oyed^ 
they  would  certainly  make  the  young  more  contented  witii  tlieir 
sturroundings,  more  appreciative  of  their  rights,  and  more  €li»* 
posed  to  protect  those  rights  and  perpetuate  their  Uessinga. 

8.  M^rtd  Imirudiami  This  is  given  more  from  example  Outt 
from  i^recept,  in  teaching  history,  and  hence  is  more  eflecihrCy 
unless  die  teadier  dose  the  pupils,  ad  nansiom^  with  moral  lee-' 
tures  upon  every  poMible  (^)portunity.  The  fact  or  deed  ahoitkf 
be  so  portrayed  that  it  would  carry  its  own  moral  Thus  a  brief 
contrast  might  be  made  between  the  diflferent  results  arising  frmr 
the  vicious  and  indolent  habits  of  the  so-called  gendemen  at 
Jamestown,  and  those  coming  from  die  industry,  honesty,  thrifty 
and  enterprise  of  the  Puriuns,  leaving  the  pupils  to  Anm  lliefr 
own  conclusions. 

9.  As  a  PaHM  Smmmtuy,  the  making  of  G^^  Thte,  ami /m^kf- 
U^CUhens. 

10.  Asa  Cmflek  Suikmary^  themakiag  tfTkh^t  ^iVltbttmxfsk 
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lti|e  CMOgh  for  all  the  states  and  small  enough  for  om.    TIm 

idatioa  between  state  and  nation — ^neither  belittling  the  fomer 

li  a  mere  geographical  division,  nor  magnifying  it  so.  as  lo  hide 

Ihe  power  and  dignity  of  the  latter — should  be  well  taught  te  a 

tooid,  patriotic  spirit,  as  well  as  ^'the  duties  of  man  to  man  Vk 

coMiecdoii  with  personal  security,  liberty,  and  property.^-*-Jlfa^ 

Utmi  J$urutd  0/  Eim€ati$n. 
hnnoB  UimnatiTT. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THE  TRUTH. 


BY  J.  If.  GREGORY,  LL.  D. 


of^n  full,  ripe  aim  of  all  Sunday-school  teaching  is  to-prpdnoe 
^  iateliigent,  practical  Christians — Christian  creed  and  chand- 
ler working  out  into  Christian  deeds  and  life. 

I.  In  truth-building,  as  in  house-building,  each  brick  or  stone 
must  rest  upon  some  tnick  or  stone  laid  before.  Knowledge 
most  be  built  upon  knowledge.  As  a  maxim  find  out  what  the 
pupil  knows.  Take  nothing  for  granted.  Dig  down  with  ques- 
tions tin  jon  find  dear  knowledge ;  then  place  the  new  truth 
fittingly  npon  the  old.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  build  upon  quick* 
ssad,  or  worse  still,  upon  thin  air. 

This  rtde  is  important,  and  the  brick  illustration  does  not  teK 
it.IL  Bach  truth  b  .  part  of  some  grander  truth-wme  tyrte* 
ef  truths.  It  is  a  single  line  or  feature  in  a  great  picture, 
auist  be  joined  properly  to  other  lines  already  clearly  drawn,  or 
ils  meaning  will  be  but  half  seen.  Nor  is  this  all.  Truth  is  tbt^ 
Sl^  far  truth.  The  mind  moves  forward  by  con^iMtfing. 
imerprets  the  new  fact  for  the  old,  A  fact  utterly  unlike  a^ 
known  facts,  in  every  part  of  element,  is  a  puzzle.  One  may 
lesdi  by  parables,  illustrating  the  strange  by  the  Cuntiiar,  bvt 
by  puzzles  never. 

ICttch.  teaching  and  preaching  fails  at  this  point. .  '*  What  did 
you  learn  at  Sunday-school  to-day  ?  "  said  a  mother  to  her  bttk, 
boy.     ''Dh,  noticing,  mother.    The  teacher  talked  boautifDl^ 
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bnt  I  obnUiifi't  understand  him.  'Twas  about  somebody  I  nertr 
lA^ard  of  before."  A  wise  teacher  could  have  found  out  that 
'^^^eVei^h^aVdof  before/'  and  would  have  begun  the  story  at  fi 
pAper  beginning. 

^  i,  Btit  there  is  another  maxim  equaHy  important  in  tmA 
Aftching.' '  A  good  beginning  will  not  make  a  good  ending  unlea 
the  good  continues  all  through.  He  who  forgets'to  fasten'^ 
first  link  of  his  chain  to  a  firm  post  is  scarcely  less  foolish  than 
he  who  leaves  out  some  later  link.  Teaching  must  proceed  by 
proper  steps  ''without  skips/'  says  Pestalozzi.  But  truth  is  a 
picture,  not  merely  a  path^-a  picture  of  things  as  they  are.  The 
aim  of  teaching  must  be  to  help  the  pupil  paint  this  picture  in 
his  mind — to  think  the  trtith  as  it  is.  'Its  several  lines  and  paits 
must  be  drawn  in  order,  with  due  light  and  shade.  If  aay  attri- 
bute of  God,  an  act  of  Jesus,  a  doctrine  of  religion,  a  precept^ 
duty,  or  a  text  of  Scripture  is  to  be  learned,  it  must  not  only  be 
shaped  in  the  pupil's  mind  out  of  ideas  already  known  to  him, 
but  It  must  be  painted  there  in  its  proper  form  and  proportioai 
and  color,  step  by  step,  line  after  line,  and  tint  upon  tint. 

A  partial  or  one-sided  view  of  a  truth  is  as  bad  as  a  false  view.' 
Every  attribute  of  Deity  is  as  beautiful  as  magnificent,  but  they 
^t  often  so  presented  as  to  excite  a  mere  feeling  of  terror.  It 
was  a  one-sided  view  of  Daniel  among  the  lions  which  led  the 
little  boy  to  pity  the  young  lion  rather  than  the  prophet.  Sad 
the  work  when  by  unskillful  teaching  we  turn  the  great  and  soul- 
iaving  truth  of  God  into  a  miserable  and  mischievous  lie. 

3.  Both  of  the  foregoing  rules  for  teaching  truth  imply  a  third, 
equally  important  His  to  awaken  and  sUmulait  the  meniaJ  seff" 
setitHties  «f  the  pupil.  All  other  rules  in  teaching  involve  this 
one.  *  This  is  central  and  pivotal.  The  last  aim  and  result  lie 
in  the  pupil's  soul.    The  last  and  effective  act  must  be  there. 

The  teacher  may  point,  but  the  pupil  must  see.  The  teacher 
tnay  tell  and  describe,  but  the  pupil  must  think  the  truth  told  or 
the  fad  described.  To  set  him  thinking,  and  to  see  that  he 
dibks  right,  such  Is  the  true  teacher's  task.  Too  much  telUbft 
bfieii  tpoib  teaching,  just  as  too  much  abundant  reedio|  hlndenr 
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The  pupil's  mind  may  fail  to  pct  at  all,  in  which  case  the  water 
has  heen  poured  into  a  sieve ;  or  it  may  act  imperfectly,  and  it 
results  like  water  poured  into  a  vessel  half  filled  with  some  for- 
eign and  corrupting  substance,  making  a  muddy  mixture.  Tell 
the  same  story  to  ten  children.  Some  will  fail  to  return  any  of 
it  to  your  questioning ;  others  will  give  it  back  in  mere  fragments, 
or  in  grotesque  mixture  with  thoughts  of  their  own.  One,  per- 
haps, will  repeat  it  as  you  told  it,  with  just  and  wise  comment. 
Every  orator  knows  how  often  his  hearers  fail  to  think  his 
thoughts,  and  exacdy  understand  his  opinions,  spoken  ever  so 
plainly. 

The  rules  given  for  gaining  and  fixmg  the  attention  will  serve 
also  for  arousing  the  self-activities,  since  true  attention  is  an 
effort  of  these  activities.  But  another  rule  must  be  added.  Con- 
stantly and  patiently  employ  the  pupil's  own  powers.  Tell  him 
nothing  which  you  can  lead  him  to  find  out  for  himself.  Let 
him  feel  his  strength.  Leave  him  the  joy  of  victory.  Above  all 
leave  him  to  climb  for  himself  into  the  mountains  of  divine  truth, 
and  see  for  himself  the  glorious  landscape  stretching  through 
earth  and  heaven. — National  S,  S.  Teacher. 


THE  CIVILIZED  RACES  OF  ANCIENT  AMERICA.— I. 


/  A.    H.    ELLWOOD. 


^^ISTORY  is  a  record  of  the  acts  of  man.  It  is  useful  as  a 
^^  study,  not  by  reason  of  any  benefit  which  the  mere  knowl> 
edge  of  the  facts  can  give,  but  because,  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  these  acts,  man  may  learn  which  to  imitate 
and  which  to  avoid. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  all  history  is  valuable,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  that  history  is  of  a  people  isolated  from  others,  working 
out  their  own  problems  of  civilization,  hammering  out  of  the 
primitive  rocks  by  their  own  processes  the  materials  of  which 
states  are  builded,  just  in  that  proportion  is  it  more  valuable. 

2 
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It  is  surprising  that  the  students  of  the  United  States  have  so 
vague  or  so  false  an  idea  of  America  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
by  Europeans.  We  ridicule  the  London  cockney  or  provindal 
fop  who  now  thinks  the  "  Awmewikans"  are  all  savages,  and  is 
thunder-stricken  to  find  that  it  is  three  times  as  far  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  as  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  But  that 
fop  knows  more  of  the  Ancient  Briton  and  of  the  Roman  Con- 
quest, of  ''King  Arthur  and  his  Table  Round,"  aye,  tenfold 
more,  than  does  the  high  school  or  college  graduate  in  America, 
know  of  the  vast  and  civilized  empires  which  flourished  upon 
American  soil  and  filled  our  rank  in  this  continent  before  the 
blight  of  Spanish  bigotry  swept  over  America  with  its  besom  of 
destruction. 

Our  common  school  histories  are  especially  deficient  in  their 
treatment  of  this  subject ;  so  much  so  as  by  their  omissions  to 
actually  teach  error.  They  begin  at  the  rediscovery  of  the  con- 
tinent by  Columbus,  pass  in  review  with  sufficient  minuteness 
the  early  labors  of  the  navigators,  excepting  the  most  wonderful 
achievement  of  all,  that  of  Cortez,  which  they  either  omit  or  pass 
in  such  brief  and  ambiguous  phrase  as  to  give  to  the  student  no 
definite  idea  of  its  nature  or  results.  A  chapter  is  always  de- 
voted to  the  Indians  and  their  customs.  In  this  the  inhabitants 
of  the  entire  continent  are  referred  to,  either  directly  or  by  infer- 
ence, and  invariably  the  result  is  to  give  the  impression  conveyed 
by  the  following : 

**The  American  Aborigines  were  fit  denizens  of  the  primeval 
wilderness ;  children  of  Nature,  the  Red  men  were  akin  to  all 
that  is  rude,  savage  and  unreclaimable.  These  strange  people, 
of  unknown  origin,  were  scattered  sparsely  over  the  whole  conU- 
nent.  Their  number  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  was 
at  no  time  since  the  discovery  of  America  above  400,000  indi- 
viduals. Those  dwelling  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  numbered 
perhaps  180,000." 

I  have  quoted  the  exact  language  of  one  of  our  best  common 
school  histcMries.  You  will  observe  that  it  purports  to  describe 
the  whole  cantimnt.     Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

The  city  of  Cholnla,  in  Mexico,  was  at  that  time  2,000  years 
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old.  It  had  a  busy  and  educated  population  numbering  300, oo« 
persons.  It  was  the  religious  and  educational  centre  of  Mexico. 
Its  manufactures  of  porcelain,  of  which  specimens  still  exist, 
rival  those  of  Europe  in  fineness,  elegance  of  form  and  decora- 
tion. Its  textile  fabrics  of  cotton  and  other  material  excelled 
the  most  elegant  of  Europe.  Its  workmen  in  gold  and  silver 
accomplished  marvels  of  ingenuity  and  skill  which  have  never 
been  equalled  in  Europe. 

The  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  or  Mexico,  lay  60  miles  distant, 
with  a  population  of  400,000.  Its  streets  ran  at  right  angles, 
were  wide,  well  paved,  and  scrupulously  clean.  Many  of  them 
were  lined  with  substantial  stone  buildings,  elegantly  decorated 
with  cornices,  porticos,  and  balconies  of  carved  marbles  and 
other  fine  stones.  Teecuco  lay  20  miles  distant  with  180,000 
inhabitants.  Iztapalapan  lay  between  the  two  with  ^0,000  peo- 
ple. Tlacopan  was  upon  the  other  side  of  Lake  Tezcuco  with 
another  50,000.  Xochimilco  lay  a  few  miles  south,  nearly  as 
large,  while  the  whole  border  of  the  lake  and  the  valley  of  each 
stream  which  fed  it,  and  the  sloping  sides  of  every  mountain 
which  looked  down  upon  its  bright  waters  was  set  with  villages 
and  cities,  shining  amid  their  settings  of  flower  gardens,  orchards 
and  well  cultivated  fields,  like  diamonds  in  emerald  brooches. 

The  Emperor  of  Mexico  numbered  in  his  well  organized  army 
30  subordinate  chieftains,  each  of  whom  brought  into  the  field 
from  50,000  to  100,000  warriors.  This  indicates  a  population 
of  10,000,000  inhabitants,  while  the  more  distant  dependent 
tribes,  and  the  friendly  but  independent  Maya  states  of  Central 
America  would  swell  the  number  far  above  this  estimate. 

The  civilized  Peruvians  and  Bogotese  of  South  America  were 
not  so  numerous,  yet  bore  about  the  same  ratio  to  the  savage 
Guarani  of  Brazil.  The  somewhat  civilized  inhabitants  of  Hayti 
alone  were  1,000,000  in  number.  Altogether,  the  proportions 
upon  the  entire  continent,  according  to  the  best  authorities  which 
I  can  collect,  was  about  20  civilized  to  i  savage  inhabitant. 

Mexico  and  Peru  do  not  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  story  (ftes  not  necessarily  form  a  part  of  its 
history;  but  this  is  a  principle;  viz.,  that  all  history  should  pre- 
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sent  but  facts,  and  should  so  present  them  that  the  amission  of 
any  apparently  disconnected  fact  does  not  teach  an  error. 

For  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  correct  this  error  and  neglect, 
,  by  presenting  in  brief  oudine  the  actual  condition  of  North 
•  American  peoples  with  some  account  of  their  history  and  civili- 
zation, this  and  some  succeeding  papers  have  been  prepared. 
The  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  because  the  conquering 
Spaniards,  in  order  to  crush  national  feeling  by  destroying  na- 
tional history,  with  sacrilegious  care  sought  out  and  destroyed 
every  record  which  could  give  light  to  succeeding  generations 
upon  the  national  life  of  the  conquered  race,  and  what  we  now 
know  has  been  obtained  by  careful  and  laborious  search  among 
.  the  fragments  secured  in  the  lapse  of  time  from  the  oblivion  to 
which  they  had  been  consigned  by  the  more  barbarous  conquer- 
ors-    Truly  the  unprejudiced  observer  who  has  carefully  com- 
pared the  acts  and  civilization  ef  the  two  ^peoples — Spain  and 
Mexico — of  the  15th  century,  must  agree  with  Dr.  Draper,  who 
says  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  **  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe":    "From  Mexico    *    *    *    a  civilization  that  might 
have  instructed  Europe  was  crushed  out.     *****    In 
America  she  (Spain)  destroyed  races  more  civilized  than  her- 
self." (^ 

In  entering  upon  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
the  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  heads.  Those  which  now 
present  themselves  to  my  mind  are:  "Where  were  they? 
Whence  came  they  ?    What  did  they  ?    What  were  they  ? 

In  this  order  I  shall  treat  the  subject  in  futiure  papers. 


WHISPERING  IN  SCHOOL. 


THOMAS  BAGOT,  SUPERINTENDENT  RIPLEY  COUNTY. 


CB^EACHERS  who  allow  their  pupils  to  whisper  during  school 
^^  hours,  and  who  claim  that  ther^  is  no  harm  in  whispering, 
generally  fail  signally  when  they  attempt  to  justify  the  position 
they  take. 
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None  deny  that  the  privilege  of  whispering  may  be  abused  by 
the  pupils,  but  they  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  re- 
strain it  within  proper  limits.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  evil  lies  in  the  existence  of  the  privilege,  in- 
stead of  in  the  abuse  of  it,  and  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  evil  lies  through  the  absolute  and  unconditional  abolition  of 
the  practice. 

It  will  not  do  to  assert  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  school  to 
allow  seat-mates  to  whisper  about  their  lessons,  because  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  the  teacher  has  no  assurance  that 
they  are  devoting  their  attention  to  their  lessons,  or  anything 
connected  with  their  lessons. 

But  even  if  the  teacher  could  assure  himself  that  his  pupils 
were  not  deceiving  him,  it  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
remove  the  former  objection  and  substitute  a  greater  in  its  place; 
because  if  pupils  are  expected  to  assist  one  another  with  their 
work,  the  less  proficient  will  rely  for  assistance  on  those  who  are 
£irther  advanced  than  they  are,  and  will  not  put  forth  the  indi- 
vidual efifort  they  would  were  each  taught  to  depend  wholly  upon 
himself.  In  a  short  time  they  lose  all  self-reliance  and  mental 
activity  ceases.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the 
use  of  a  key  in  arithmetic  or  algebra,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  study. 
The  teacher,  and  the  teacher  alone,  is  supposed  to  be  the  com- 
petent instructor,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  render  assistance  to  his 
pupils  at  such  times  and  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  beneficial 
to  them.  The  time  of  each  pupil  belongs  to  himself,  and  he  is 
accountable  only  to  his  teacher.  He  is  under  no  obligation  to 
assist  another  pupil,  and  has  no  right  to  require  another  pupil  to 
assist  him. 

Again,  a  pupil  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  assistance  when 
be  is  thoroughly  absorbed  in  some  of  his  own  studies,  and  the 
injury  done  by  the  interruption  may  be  ten  times  as  great  as  the 
benefit  the  other  pupil  receives  through  the  assistance  given 
him. 

Nor  is  this  aU.  Whispering  in  school  is  conducive  to  whisper- 
ing in  church  and  other  similar  places,  and  the  pupil  who  grows 
ap  under  such  lax  discipline  naturally  loses  respect  for  authority, 
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and  in  many  instances  develops  into  nothing  more  than  a  first- 
class  nuisance. 

It  is  useless  to  claim  that  whispering  in  school  can  not  be 
stopped.  The  teacher  who  asserts  that  he  is  powerless  to  pre- 
vent it  in  his  school,  acknowledges  himself  a  failure  as  a  teacher, 
at  least  so  far  as  that  school  is  concerned,  and  would  better  at 
once  give  up  his  position  and  seek  one  where  the  duties  that  de- 
volve upon  him  will  not  be  incommensurate  with  his  ability. 

The  object  of  all  education  is  the  discipline  of  the  mind — the 
breaking  up  of  wild  and  uncultivated  impulses,  and  the  training 
of  the  pupil  in  habits  of  right  thought  and  proper  action.  The 
teacher  is  the  disciplinarian,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  teach  his  pu- 
pils that  order  is  the  first  thing  to  be  secured,  that  the  object  in 
view  may  be  attained. 


MODEL  SCHOOL.— No.  iL 


BY  A  TRAVELING   PEDAGOGUE. 


^wkN  entering  the  schoolrooms  of  any  village  or  city,  what  a 
aB/  marked  difference  we  notice  in  the  impressions  received. 
Each  one  has  some  individual  feature  which  characterizes  it  from 
all  others.  These  are  but  the  outcropping  of  the  personality  of 
the  teacher. 

Every  active,  energetic  teacher  who  is  laboring  faithfully  to- 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office  will  be  what  Aristotle  was  styled, 
"the  soul  of  his  school,"  and  through  him  the  visitor  may  read^ 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  whatever  of  success  or  failure  time  may 
develop. 

While  visiting  an  intermediate  department  of  a  village  school, 
I  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  an  exercise  which  the 
teacher  called  a  "lesson  in  proverbs."  I  will  relate  the  princi- 
pal features : 

The  lady  had,  for  variety,  given  the  school  a  proverb  to  be 
learned  as  a  morning  exercise.  Having  written  it  upon  the 
black-board,  it  was  read  by  the  school  in  concert.     The  teacher 
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made  such  explanations  and  remarks  as  ^he  thought  necessary, 
and,  before  the  close  of  the  exercise,  she  had  them  repeat  such 
as  had  been  used  on  previous  mornings.  After  they  had 
learned  a  sufficient  number  she  spent  a  few  moments  occasion- 
ally in  a  proverb  exercise  which  was  conducted  as  follows :  The 
teacher  addressed  the  school  saying,  *'Who  will  give  me  a 
proverb?"  Immediately  all  hands  went  up,  and  the  teacher 
pointed  to  a  pupil  who  arose  and  repeated  a  selection.  This 
was  repeated  until  a  score  or  more  had  arisen  and  given  a  short 
paragraph.  This  is  a  simple  exercise,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ap- 
preciate it  without  being  in  the  presence  of  a  large  school  and 
being  impressed  by  it.  Try  it,  teachers ;  I  am  convinced  that  a 
few  moments  spent  in  this  exercise  each  day  will  do  more  toward 
bailding  a  noble  character  than  any  other  school  work.  It  will 
be  far  more  effective  than  preaching  moral  sermons ;  and  there 
is  no  better  method  of  teaching  morals  and  maners  than  by  giv- 
ing the  pupil  choice  thoughts  clothed  in  choice  and  inspiring 
language.     This  exercise  has  a  two-fold  value. 

I  St.  The  thought  or  sentiment  is  written  indelibly  on  the 
memory  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  character  of  the  pupil.  What 
child  who  has  been  taught  such  lessons  can  go  contrary  to  their 
teachings.  The  true  philosophy  of  moral  teaching  is  to  antici- 
pate temptation;  and  the  method  that  delays  the  instruction 
(sermon)  until  the  crime  has  been  committed,  is  unphilosoph- 
ical  and  unwise. 

2d.  It  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  language.  We 
are  said  to  be  creatures  of  imitation,  and  in  nothing  are  we  better 
imitators  than  in  language.  From  our  <' first  lessons"  to  our 
mature  years,  we  are  dependent  upon  others  for  the  simplest 
forms  of  expression  of  thought ;  and  as  very  few  schools,  com- 
paratively, are  doing  the  best  of  work  in  this  important  subject, 
this  part  of  the  exercise  becomes  very  valuable. 


Few  persons  realize  how  much  happiness  may  be  promoted  by  a 
few  words  of  cheer  spoken  in  moments  of  despondency ;  by  words 
of  encouragement  in  seasons  of  difficulty ;  by  words  of  commenda- 
tion when  obstacles  have  been  overcome  by  effort  and  perseverance. 
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New  Yoek,  Jan.  4, — Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  the  eminent  scieatist  and  anthoTi 
died  this  morning,  at  Hastings-on-Hudson. 

Professor  Draper  had  been  sick  for  over  six  months,  from  an 
obscure  affection  of  the  kidneys,  and  rheumatism.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  senior  professor  in  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  experimental  researches 
of  Dr.  Draper  constituted  the  principal  part  of  his  life  work. 
Although  he  has  written  on  other  subjects,  yet  it  is  as  a  practical 
scientist  that  he  will  be  remembered.  His  researches  in  spec- 
trum analysis  and  in  the  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  of  liquids  are 
especially  thorough  and  interesting.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  gained  much  of  his  chemical  knowledge  in 
the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Draper.  It  was  an  achievement  which 
Dr.  Draper  often  mentioned  with  pride,  that  the  first  image  of  a 
human  face  by  the  photographic  art  had  been  produced  by  him. 
Daguerre  was  the  discoverer  of  the  process,  and  had  succeeded 
in  taking  landscapes,  but  his  process  was  shortened  and  made 
applicable  to  human  subjects  by  Professor  Draper. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


UNDER  WHAT  CIRCUMSTANCES  COLORED  CHILDREN 
ARE  ALLOWED  TO  ATTEND  WHITE  SCHOOLS. 


The  case  was  decided  by  Superintendent  Bloss,  on  appeal,  and  is 
of  interest  to  many  localities.  Without  giving  a  detailed  history  of 
the  case,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  following  facts  upon  which 
the  decision  rests : 

Two  colored  children,  Lewis  and  Gertie  Leonard,  6  and  8  years 
old,  live  within  100  yards  of  School  (white)  No.  4,  Center  township, 
Marion  county. 

A  colored  school  (No.  3)  is  situated  one  mile  40  rods  "  across  lots  '* 
and  7\  miles  by  the  nearest  public  road. 

The  father  of  the  children  is  attached  to  School  No.  3,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  age  of  his  children  and  the  distance,  asked  township 
trustee,  A.  D.  Harvey,  to  allow  thent  to  attend  School  Na  4,  which 
was  near  his  home.  The  request  was  granted.  The  patrons  ob- 
jected, held  a  meeting,  and  signed  a  petition  to  have  the  children 
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removed.    The  trustee  refused  to  grant  the  request  of  the  petitioners. 
The  case  was  then  appealed  to  the  county  superintendent,  L.  P. 
Harlan,  who  reversed  the  decision  of  the  trustee. 
Superintendent  Harlan's  decision  is  in  the  following  lang^uage : 

"The  law  of  1869,  as  amended  in  1877,  expressly  declares  that  the 
township  trustee  may  organize  separate  schools  for  the  colored  chil- 
dren, etc.,  etc. 

1.  It  is  shown  that  there  is  a  separate  school  for  the  accommodation 
of  colored  children,  to  which  the  parents  of  the  two  children  in  ques- 
tion, Lewis  and  Gertie  Leonard,  are  attached,  they  (the  children) 
hdng  enumerated  in  the  District  No.  3,  the  above-mentioned  school. 

2.  It  is  shown  that  they  do  not  reside  an  unreasonable  distance 
from  said  School  No.  3,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  distance,  as  to 
being  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  must  be  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance which  children  generally,  who  reside  in  the  township,  are  re- 
quired to  travel  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  school  privileges. 

It  appears  that  the  roads  are  passably  good,  and  that  the  children 
are  enabled  to  reach  the  colored  school  without  suffering  any  great 
inconvenience.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  law  to 
admit  the  colored  children  to  the  white  schools,  simply  because  of  a 
residence  nearer  such  schools  than  the  colored  schools,  when  it  is 
clear  that  they  do  not  reside  an  unreasonable  distance  from  such 
co!p^  school. 

Heuce,  when  a  separate  school  is  organized  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  the  colored  children  by  the  township  trustee,  and  they,  the  colored 
children  of  the  neighborhood,  are  enumerated  in  such  district  and 
attached  to  such  school,  and  they  reside  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  such  school,  the  means  of  reaching  such  school  being  reasonably 
good,  the  school  being  in  operation  and  well  taught,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  they  ought,  under  the  present  law,  to  attend  such  colored 
school. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  and  adjudged  that  Lewis  and  Gertie  Leon- 
ard be  excluded  from  School  No.  4,  Center  township,  and  if  attend- 
ing school  at  all,  be  required  to  attend  District  No.  3,  said  township. 

L.  P.  Harlan." 

The  case  was  then  appealed  to  the  State  Superintendent,  who  de- 
cided the  main  issue  as  follows : 

"Detachments  from  one  school  district  and  attachments  to  another 
may  be  made  '  by  the  consent  of  the  trustee  (township),  for  good 
canse  shown.*     (Sec.  16,  School  Law.) 

'A  person  may  be  detached  from  one  district  and  attached  to  an- 
other district  in  the  same  township  if  he  desires^  at  any  time  during 
the  year,  with  the  consent  of  the  trustee,  upon  presentation  to  him  of 
a  suitable  reason  therefor.'    (Com.  on  School  Law  of  Ind.,  Smart.) 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  the  above  is  a  conect  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  law. 

The  attendance  of  the  children,  Lewis  and  Gertie  Leonard,  at 
School  No.  4  for  several  weeks,  with  the  consent  of  the  township 
trustee,  as  shown  by  the  record,  and  finally  his  decision,  which  b  a 
part  of  the  record,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Cain  Leonard  had  been,, 
in  effect,  detached  from  School  No.  3  and  attached  to  School  No.  4. 

Section  3  of  an  act  approved  May  13,  1869,  and  amended  March 
5.  1877,  says  that  'the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such  township,  town,  or 
city  may  organize  the  colored  children  into  separate  schools  of  the 
township,  town,  or  city,  having  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advan- 
tages of  all  other  schools  of  the  township,  town,  or  city.* 

The  expression,  'all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  of  all 
other  schools  of  township,  town,  or  city.*  certainly  does  not  refer  only 

« 

to  the  branches  studied,  qualification  of  teachers,  the  school-house 
and  its  appointments,  such  as  furniture,  apparatus,  means  of  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  etc.,  but  also,  must  be  construed  to  include,  as  well,, 
the  accommodation  as  to  the  distance  which  pupils  are  required  to 
travel  to  reach  it,  which  distance  must  be  reasonable.  Every  child 
of  school  age,  whether  white  or  colored,  is  entitled  under  the  law  t(^ 
school  privileges.  The  location  of  a  single  colored  school  in  a  town- 
ship is  not  necessarily  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  above 
act. 

The  same  act  says:  'That  in  case  there  may  not  be  provided 
separate  schools  for  the  colored  children,  then  such  colored  children 
shall  be  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools  with  white  children.' 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not  simply  a  school  which  may 
be  provided,  but  schools.  A  pupil  who  is  compelled  to  go  from  the 
extreme  corner  of  a  township  to  the  center  of  that  townships  to  obtain 
school  privileges  is  practically  debarred  from  such  privileges.  Such 
a  construction  of  the  above  act  is  evidently  neither  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  law.  Hence,  I  must  conclude  that 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  law  that  not  only  a  school  or  schools  must  be 
provided,  but  that  such  school  must  be  so  located  that  the  distance 
such  colored  pupils  must  travel  to  reach  it  shall  not  be  unreasonable^ 
and  that,  in  case  this  is  not  done,  the  colored  children  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  white  schools. 

In  determining  the  reasonableness  of  the  distance  which  a  pupil 
may  be  compelled  to  travel  to  school,  the  age  and  condition  of  the 
pupil  must  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  section  10  of  the  school  laws  it  is  provided  that  the  township- 
trustee  '  may  also  establish  graded  schools,  or  such  modifications  of 
them  as  may  be  practicable,  and  provide  for  admission  into  higher 
departments  of  the  graded  school,  from  the  primary  schools  of  their 
townships,  such  pupils  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  for  such  adxnis* 
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sion.'    It  is  upon  this  provision  of  the  law  that  township  graded 
schools  have  been  established. 

To  the  higher  departments  of  these  schools  pupils  who  are  compe- 
tent may  be  admitted  from  any  district  in  the  township. 

Here  the  law  recognizes  the  fact  that  primary  pupils  who,  as  a 
rule,  are  young,  must  be  accommodated  in  the  district  school,  and 
nearer  their  homes.  Hence,  I  conclude,  that  in  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  the  distance  which  a  pupil  may  be  compelled  to 
go  in  order  to  attend  school,  that  the  age  and  condition  of  the  pupil 
must  be  regarded  as  important  factors.  ^ 

While  it  is  shown  by  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  colored 
children,  Lewis  and  Gertie  Leonard,  have  no  greater  distance  to 
travel  to  reach  School  No  3  (colored)  than  some  white  children  trav 
eled  to  reach  School  No.  4  (white),  yet  the  evidence  does  not  show 
that  these  white  children  were  of  ages  ranging  from  six  to  eight  years. 
It  was  also  shown  by  the  evidence  that  the  road  which  these  pupils 
would  be  compelled  to  travel,  even  'across  lots,'  was  good  except  in 
bad  weather.  During  the  winter  months,  and  at  the  time  these  pu- 
pils were  excluded  from  school,  the  roads  are  usually  bad,  if  bad  at 
all. 

The  testimony  shows  that  the  distance  which  Lewis  and  Gertie 
Leonard  would  be  required  to  travel '  across  lots '  was  at  least  one 
mile  and  forty  rods,  and  that  the  nearest  road  by  any  public  highway 
was  from  two  to  two  and  a  quarter  miles.  While  no  objection  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  white  children  going  '  across  lots  *  to  the  white 
school,  yet  at  any  time  the  owners  of  such  lots  and  farms  have  the 
right  to  refuse  such  permission,  and,  under  the  law,  have  a  right  to 
prosecute  them  for  trespass.  The  law  does  not  require  that  pupils 
shall  become  trespassers  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  com- 
mon schools. 

The  evidence  does  not  show  that  permits  had  been  granted  by  the 
owners  of  the  aforesaid  lots  and  farms  for  pupils  to  travel  across 
them,  and,  hence,  I  must  conclude  that  no  such  permits  have  been 
granted,  and,  therefore,  must  conclude  that  the  only  lawful  way  by 
which  these  pupils  can  reach  School  No.  3  is  by  the  public  highway,., 
a  distance  of  from  two  to  two  and  a  quarter  miles. 

Schools  are  continued  in  bad  weather  as  well  as  in  good  weather. 

To  obtain  the  advantages  of  the  school,  pupils  must  be  in  regular 
attendance.  Anything  which  would  debar  the  pupils  of  this,  would, 
to  the  extent  of  that  irregular  attendance,  deprive  them  of  their 
school  privileges.  From  the  facts  presented  in  the  record  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  distance  which  these  pupils  would  he  required  to  ga 
to  attend  school  at  No.  3  (colored)  is  such  that  these  children,  of 
whom  one  is  but  six  and  the  other  eight  years  of  age,,  would  be  ]^racr> 
tically  deprived  of  school  privileges. 
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I,  therefore,  reverse  the  decision  of  county  superintendent  L.  P. 
Harlan,  and  it  is  ordered  that  these  children  be  admitted  to  School 
No.  4  (white).  John  M.  Bloss, 

Sup't  PubUc  Insiructum. 


A.  D.  Harvey,  trustee  of  Center  township,  Marion  county,  Ind., 
has  just  tested  the  new  law  in  regard  to  the  location  of  school  houses. 
The  court  holds  that  a  trustee  has  a  right  to  appropriate  according 
to  forms  of  law  any  site  for  a  school  house  that  he  may  think  best, 
and  pay  the  owner  the  price  assessed.  This  is  done  on  the  same 
principle  that  a  railroad  company  may  condemn  land  and  pay  the 
assessed  value.  In  the  last  case  an  individual  might  stop  a  road 
entirely,  or  charge  ten  times  the  value  of  the  land  occupied. 

There  are  today  thousands  of  school  houses  in  Indiana,  located 
on  unsuitable  land,  and  in  out-of-the-way^  places,  for  the  reason  that 
the  owners  would  not  sell  at  reasonable  prices  lands  where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  district  demanded  they  should  be  placed. 

A  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  site  should  not  induce  a  trustee 
to  select  an  unsuitable  location  for  a  school  house. 


EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  fo»this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  1 1  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

The  "official"  of  this  month  is  of  very  general  interest  to  both 
teachers  and  trustees.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  whole  question 
turns  on  what  is  "a  reasonable  distance,*'  and  that  in  determining 
this  the  character  of  the  roads,  the  age  of  the  pupils,  etc.,  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

What  shall  I  do  when  my  school  closes  ?  is  a  question  filling  the 
minds  of  many  teachers  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  letter  before 
us  propounds  the  same  question.  This  is  a  question  that  one  person 
can  not  answer  for  another.  If  a  teacher  has  a  little  tact  and  a  good 
share  of  perseverance,  he  can  make  good  wages  by  canvassing  for 
some  good  book,  or  good  insurance  company.  Several  openings  of 
this  sort  are  advertised  elsewhere  in  this  Journal. 
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Pay  up. — It  will  be  taken  as  a  special  favor  if  those  who  have  not 
yet  paid  their  subscriptions  to  the  Journal  will  settle  at  once.  Either 
pay  the  agent  in  your  county  or  send  direct  to  the  editor.  Agents 
are  expected  to  close  their  accounts  for  the  year  soon^  and  they  can 
not  do  it  till  teachers  have  paid  them.  Please  save  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  "a  reminder"  through  the  mails. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  programme  of  the  Southern  Indiana 
Teachers*  Association,  printed  on  another  page  of  the  Journal.  It 
is  certainly  a  good  one.  The  ability  of  the  persons  who  are  to 
prepare  papers  is  a  guarantee  that  the  suBjects  assigned  will  be  ably 
treated.  There  is  assurance  that  the  attendance  will  be  large,  and 
a  profitable  and  pleasant  time  is  confidently  expected. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  care  he  has  taken  and  the  labor  he  has  bestowed  in  order  to 
complete  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting.  Let  teachers  every- 
where make  their  plans  to  attend.  Although  this  is  a  Southern 
Indiana  meeting,  sill,  from  whatever  section,  are  made  welcome. 


MEMORY  AND  ATTENTION. 


James  T.  Fields,  the  successful  author  and  publisher,  in  one  of  the 
latest  articles  he  prepared  for  publication,  gave  the  following  excel- 
lent hints  in  regard  to  mental  training : 

If  I  were  a  boy  again,  I  would  school  mysMf  into  a  habit  of  atten- 
tion oftener.  I  would  remember  that  an  expert  on  the  ice  never 
tries  to  skate  in  two  directions  at  once.  One  of  our  great  mistakes, 
while  we  are  young,  is  that  we  do  not  attend  strictly  to  what  we  are 
about  just  then,  at  that  particular  moment.  We  do  not  bend  our 
energies  close  enough  to  what  we  a^e  doing  or  learning.  We  wan- 
der into  a  half  interest  only,  and  so  never  acquire  fully  what  is  need- 
ful for  us  to  become  master  of.  The  practice  of  being  habitually 
attentive  is  one  easily  attained,  if  we  begin  early  enough. 

If  I  were  to  live  my  life  over  again,  I  would  pay  more  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  memory.  I  would  strengthen  that  faculty  by  every 
possible  means,  and  on  every  possible  occasion.  It  takes  a  little 
hard  work  at  first  to  remember  things  accurately ;  but  memory  soon 
helps  itself,  and  gives  very  little  trouble.  It  only  needs  early  culti- 
vation to  become  a  power.    Everybody  can  acquire  it. 


The  next  State  Oratorical  Contest  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis  on 
the  evening  of  April  13th. 
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MISCELLANY. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 


Penmanship. — i.    Describe  your  method  of  conducting  an  exer- 
cise in  writing.  lo 

2.  Name  the  principal  movements  in  writing.  lo 

3.  Name  the  principles  of  which  the  loop  letters  are  composed.  10 

4.  Classify  the  capital  letters  by  writing  them  in  groups.  10 

5.  What  space  is  allowed  between  words  ?    What  space  between 
sentences }    Between  figures  ?  3  pts.,  4,  3, 3. 

NoTB. — Your  writing,  in  answering  the  above  questions,  wiU  be  regarded  as  a  ^ltf> 
snen  of  your  penmanship,  to  be  marked  x-50. 

Reading. — i.    What  is  emphasis  ?   Give  an  example.  2  pts.,  5ea. 

2.  How  is  inflection  sometimes  affected  by  emphasis  ?  10 

3.  What  is  a  parenthetic  clause,  and  how  should  it  be  read  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  quality  of  voice  should  be  chiefly  used  in  reading  and 
speaking  ?  10 

5.  Define  pitch,  and  state  the  principle  upon  which  the  changes 
^f  pitch  are  founded.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Read  a  prose  selection ;  a  poetic  selection. 

2  pts.,  I  to  25  each. 

Orthography. — i.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  vocal  and 
and  an  aspirate  ?  10 

2.  Give  words  illustrating  the  different  sounds  oi g;  of  cA, 

2  pts.,  5  eacL 

3.  How  are  labials  formed  ?    Name  them.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Why  are  words  divided  into  syllables  ?  10 

5.  How  may  words  be  divided  at  the  end  of  the  lines  ?  10 

6.  Spell  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent.     01  pts.,  5  ea. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Three  farms  contain  respectively  356,  898,  and 
1254  acres,  which  I  desire  to  cut  up  into  building  lots  of  the  largest 
equal  size  possible ;  how  many  acres  will  each  lot  contain  ? 

proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

2.  Divide  4-5  by  }.  Work  by  analysis,  and  deduce  rule  for  divi- 
sion of  fractions.  Work  4;  ans.  3;  rule  3. 

3.  Multiply  ,303  by  .03,  and  show  why  you  point  off  in  the  deci- 
mals as  you  do.  Work  3;  ans.  3 ;  demon.  4 

4.  The  sun  at  12  o'clock  noon  is  over  the  Washington  meridian; 
over  what  degree  of  latitude  will  it  be  after  traveling  through  5  signs 
•and  5  degrees  ?    What  time  will  it  then  be  at  Washington  ? 

proc.  4 ;  ans.  3,  3. 
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5.  How  many  grammes  does  a  litre  of  rain  water  weigh  ? 

proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

6.  What  will  a  brick  walk  6  ft.  wide  around  the  outside  of  a  lot 
300x300  ft  cost  at  7  cents  a  square  foot  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  What  sum  of  money  loaned  at  6  per  cent,  for  10  months,  will 
yield  the  same  interest  as  I750  loaned  for  1 1  months  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  For  what  amount  must  I  make  a  bank  note  for  60  days,  which, 
discounted  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  will  pay  |iooo— now  due? 

proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  A  street  60  ft.  wide  and  one  80  ft.  wide  cross  each  other  at 
Tight  angles ;  what  is  the  distance  from  diagonal  corners  ? 

proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

10.  What  is  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  10  feet  ? 

proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

Theory  of  Teaching* — i.   Define  attention.    State  the  difference 
'between  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention.  20 

a.    What  classes  of  pupils  should  never  be  subjected  to  punish- 
ment by  whipping  ?    Give  reasons  for  your  opinion.  20 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  evils  of  general  recesses  ?    How  can 
ifaey  be  avoided  ?  20 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  occasional  written  recitations  in 
place  of  oral  ones  ?  20 

5.  Why  is  it  not  wise  for  the  teacher  to  publish  a  code  of  rules  for 
the  government  of  his  school  ?  20 

Geography. — i.    What  two  peninsulas  extend  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico?  10 

2.  To  what  races  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  U.  States  belong  ?     10 

3.  What  states  border  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ?    Give  the  capital  of 
«ach.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Name  five  each  of  the  principal  cities  and  rivers  of  the  New 
England  States.  10  pts.,  i  each. 

5.  Name  and  describe  the  five  principal  rivers  of  Europe  1 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

6.  Locate  the  following  islands:    Cuba,   Bornea,   Madagascar, 
^Sandwich,  St.  Helena.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

7.  What  is  a  volcano  ?    Describe  an  eruption.         2  pts..  5  each. 

8.  Name  three  isthmuses,  and  tell  what  countries  they  respect- 
ively connect.  3  pts.,  3^  each. 

9.  Define  the  terms  water-shed,  plateau,  mountain,  harbor,  cape. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 
to.    Name  the  thvee  great  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe. 

3  P^s  »  3J  each. 
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Grammar. — i.    What  are  possessive  pronouns  ?    Name  them. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Whoever  studies  pronouns  carefully  will  learn  one  ot  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  Grammar.     Parse  whoever  and  one,    2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Parse  the  infinitive  in  I  came  not  here  to  talk,  10 

4.  Expand  the  infinitive  in  the  following  sentence  into  an  adjec- 
tive clause  :    They  have  nothing  to  wear.  10 

5.  Analyze:  The  energy  which  drives  our  locomotives  and 
forces  our  steamships  through  the  waves  comes  from  the  sun.       10 

6.  Punctuate :  Metonomy  is  a  figure  in  which  the  name  of  one 
thing  long  associated  with  another  is  taken  to  denote  that  other  as 
please  address  the  chair.  10 

7.  Correct :  We  shall  see  who  is  right,  you  or  me.  He  was  more 
active  than  any  other  of  his  companions.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  Describe  the  several  steps  in  writing  a  composition.  10 

9.  Give  a  synopsis  in  the  third  person  plural  of  the  verb  lovi  in 
the  potential  mood  passive  voice.  10 

10.  Correct :  That  is  a  story  as  hard  to  swallow  as  Gulliver  him- 
self.   Sorry  to  hear  you  have  been  unfortunate.  2  pts  ,  5  each. 

NoTB.— If  a  word  to  be  parted  is  wrouf  ly  ased  it  should  be  corrected  before  parssf. 
Punctiuttioo  includes  capitalisation  and  spelling. 

History. — i.  Into  what  five  great  branches  may  the  history  of 
any  people  be  divided  ?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  discoveries  and  settlement  of  the 
Spanish  in  this  country.  10 

3.  In  how  many  wars  has  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  been  en- 
gaged ?    Name  them.  10 

4.  Give  a  sketch  of  James  Monroe.  10 

5.  What  made  our  present  U.  S.  Constitution  a  necessity  ?         10 

6.  Why  were  so  many  persons  opposed  to  the  adopt  on  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  7  10 

7.  What  was  the  immediate  and  most  prominent  cause  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  ?  10 

8.  What  was  the  immediate  and  most  prominent  cause  of  the  late 
Civil  War  ?  10 

9.  What  is  the  influence  of  railways  upon  civilization  ?  10 
10.    By  whom  was  Indiana  first  settled?    When?       2  pts.,  5  each. 

NoTB.— No  answer  to  exceed  ten  lines.  • 

Physiology. — i.  Commencing  with  the  bones  of  the  feet,  name 
the  bones  and  groups  of  bones  which  bear  a  part  in  forming  the 
column  which  supports  the  skull,  10 

2.  Describe  the  attachments  and  action  of  some  muscle  used  to 
move  the  arm  or  hand.  10 

3.  Define  food.  10 
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• 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal. 10 

5.  By  what  two  principal  routes  is  the  nutritions  matter  conveyed 
into  the  circulation  ?  10 

6.  Of  what  service  is  the  property  of  coagulation  of  the  blood?  10 

7.  Locate  and  describe  the  larynx.  10 

8.  What  is  the  use  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ?  10 

9.  Define  assimilation.    What  is  secretion  ?  a  pts. ,  5  each, 
la    Describe  the  spinal  cord.  10 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Arithmetic — 1.  Factor  is  the  name  given  to  each  of  several  numbers 
which  are  multiplied  together  to  make  the  product.  Divisor  is  the  number 
b]r  which  another  given  number  is  divided*  Prime  number  is  one  that  has 
BO  other  integral  factors  except  unity  and  itself.  Composite  number  is  a 
niunber  which  has  other  integral  factors  than  unity  and  itself. 

2.  fl,  3J0065  X  -304  =  '^^191^' 
*•  40AX  io  =  40iJ5i[. 

c,  .91397^  X  401^  =  367-304105. 

3.  «.  2  signs  15**  =  75^  the  longitude. 
^.  i^  long.  =  4  min.  in  time. 

r.  75*»  long.  =  75  X  4  =  300  min.  =  5  hours.     Ans.  5  o'clock  p.  M. 

4.  «.  ;f  1.675  ==  33.500  sh. 
h.  I  sh.  =  24.3  cts. 

r.  33.500  sh.  =  24.3  cts.  X  33*500  =  ^.  140.5a 

5.  a.  As  there  will  be  one  more  board  than  spaces  sawed,  deduct  i  in. 
from  10  in.,  leaving  9  in. ;  then  as  I  board  and  I  cot  of  the  saw  require  i^ 
in.,  9  in.  will  make  as  many  boards  as  \^  in.  are  contained  in  9  in.,  which 
are  %.  Therefore  9  boards  will  be  cut  from  the  log,  each  board  being  16  ft. 
long  18  in.  wide,  h.  Each  board  contains  16  ft.  X  l^  =  ^  ft*  r.  As  I 
board  contains  24  ft.,  9  boards  will  contain  9  X  24  =  216  ft.  Ans.  216  ft^, 
board  measure. 

6.  «.  I  bbl.  contains  196  lbs. 

h:  196  X  m  =  264.6.     Ans.  264.6  lbs. 

7.  0.  |i,500  for  4  BOS.  =s  $6,000  for  I  mo. 

S50  for  3  mos.  «=s    2,550  for  I  mo. 
1,750  for  5  mos.  =   S,75o  for  i  mo. 

A4»ioo  #i7i300 

h,  #17,300  for  I  mo.  =  ^100  for  4.22  mos.  =  4  mos.  6.6  da.  Ans. 

S.   «.  |/.i369=.37.    b,  1/1.296=1.1384.    c.  .37+i*i3S4=i*5o84.  Ana. 

9.    «.  Each  dollar  paid  by  A,  cancels  $1.05  of  debt 

b.  Therefore  #i,425>  cancels  11,425  X  i*05  =  |i»496ji5« 
e,  $1,800  — 11,4^.25  =B  I303.75,  the  balance  due. 
3 
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10.     I  hectometer  =:  10  dekameters. 
10  dekameters  =100  meters. 
100  meters  =^  iocx>  decimeters. 
1000  decimeters  =  10,000  centimeters. 

[  Answers  to  Questions  in  January  No.  ] 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  The  teacher  during  school  hours  sus- 
tains the  relation  of  parent  to  the  pupil  in  matters  of  discipline,  and 
is  his  instructor,  counselor,  and  example. 

2.  Silence  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  chief  ends  for  which  the  school  is  organized ;  viz.,  self-control  and 
mental  discipline. 

3.  The  true  objects  of  punishment  are :  i.  To  gain  the  attention 
of  the  pupil  so  that  he  can  be  influenced  by  moral  suasion ;  punish- 
ment itself  never  reforms.  2.  Its  fear  serves  to  restrain  those  who 
act  from  no  higher  motive  than  fear. 

4.  Every  reason  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  person  speaking 
in  a  conversational,  pleasant  tone  of  voice,  at  home,  in  society,  in 
business,  bears  with  equal  force  in  favor  of  the  same  practice  in  the 
school-room.  Any  other  tone  or  manner  in  the  school-room  b  in- 
admissible and  inexcusable. 

5.  We  learn  nothing,  and  remember  nothing,  except  as  we  give 
it  attention.  Attention  is  the  one  indispensable  condition  of  mind 
to  all  progress.  w.  a.  b. 

[  Answers  to  Questions  in  January  No.  ] 

Reading. — i.  The  prime  object  in  reading  is  to  express  thought 
properly.  As  the  views,  sentiments,  and  feelings  intended  to  be  im- 
parted by  written  language  vary,  so  should  the  vocal  expressions 
change  which  are  to  convey  these  thoughts  and  emotions  to  the  lis- 
tening ear.  The  force  or  volume  of  tone  to  be  used  depends  entirely 
upon  the  character  of  the  selection  to  be  read.  If  the  reader  gets 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  (which  can  only  be  done  by  careful 
preparation  beforehand),  the  voice  will  naturally  get  louder  or  moce 
subdued  as  the  thoughts  are  more  or  le^s  impassioned. 

There  can  thus  be  distinguished  readily  three  degrees  of  force, 
natural  or  moderate,  loud  or  heavy,  soft  or  gentle.    As  a  rule,  in 
conveying  any  idea  of  power,  im  making  strong  appeals  to  a  multi- 
tude, in  expressing  vehement  emotions  (passion,  exultation),  in  de- 
scriptions rising  into  grandeur,  in  expressing  dignity  and  veneration^ 
the  voice  should  become  louder  and  fuller.    In  plain  discourse,  nar- 
ration, description,  or  assertion,  the  same  character  of  vt>ice  should 
be  tised  as  in  ordinary  conversation  with  an  acquaintance.    Bui 
there  should  be  a  lowering  of  the  voice  in  expressing  pathos,  tender 
emotions,  secrecy,  fear,  caution,  pity,  and  awe. 

2.    Suspensions  of  the  voice  in  reading  and  speaking  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  expression.    These  pauses 
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bring  out  the  sense  of  the  passage,  mark  uncertainty  and  expectation, 
or  give  special  emphasis  to  certain  words.  Grammatical  pauses, 
common  to  hoth  prose  and  poetry,  are  indicated  and  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  marks  of  punctuation.  It  should  be  carefully  noted, 
however,  that  these  marks  are  relative,  not  absolute  guides. 

Rhetorical  pauses,  used  in  prose,  have  no  distinguishing  marks 
and  their  location  is  determined  oy  the  sense  of-  the  passage.  Pro- 
perly used,  they  are  often  more  impressive  than  words.  In  expres- 
sng  haste  or  fear,  in  animated  conversation,  or  in  rapid  argument, 
they  are  less  frequent  and  of  shorter  duration.  In  making  a  change 
of  sentiment,  in  serious  or  in  very  pathetic  passages,  they  are  more 
frequent  and  longer. 

Poetic  pauses,  used  to  preserve  the  melody  of  poetic  composition, 
are  found  at  the  end  of  each  line  or  making  such  divisions  of  a  line 
as  harmony  requires.  The  pause  of  melody  usually  coincides  with 
the  pause  of  sense. 

5.  As  previously  stated,  the  primary  object  in  reading  is  to  bring 
oat  the  thought  of  the  passage.  To  secure  this,  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  person  reading,  to  securing  ac- 
curacy and  distinctness  of  tone  and  utterance,  and  to  making  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  literal  and  figurative  meanings  of  words 
as  well  as  with  the  thoi^ht,  sentiment,  or  emotion  of  the  passage  to 
he  read.     (See  Article  on  Reading,  in  Jan.  Journal.) 

Orthography. — i.    A  word,  composed  of  a  syllable  or  of  sylla- 
bles, represents  some  idea  to  the  mind.    A  compound  word  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  or  more  simple  words  to  represent  a  complex* 
idea  that  can  not  be  expressed  by  a  single  word.     Examples :  i.  son; 
2.  grand  son ,  son-in-law, 

2,  Remove,  to  displace;  moving,  continuing  to  move. 

3.  Harmony  in  the  utterance  of  sounds  is  both  a  matter  of  taste 
and  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  the  former  case  it  is  a  pleasure  to  the 
ear;  in  the  latter,  a  convenience  in  utterance  For  instance,  if  an 
aspirate  and  a  vocal  consonant  come  together  in  the  same  syllable, 
both  can  hot  be  readily  or  accurately  pronounced,  and  the  character 
of  the  latter  is  usually  c'langed  in  order  to  accommodate  itself  t»  the 
former.  Sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  the  change  is  in  the 
former  of  the  two  consonants.  Such  a  change  is  termed  assimila- 
tion. For  example,  in  the  word  sounds,  the  s  takes  the  sound  of  the 
corresponding  sub- vocal  z,  as  also  in  the  word  prism. 

5.  The  method  of  teaching  written  spelling  depends  upon  the  age 
and  advancement  of  the  pupil.  The  pupils  should  first  know  the 
words  they  are  to  speak,  whether  by  writing  or  orally,  so  that  there 
may  be  an  association  between  the  form  and  sound  and  the  object 
or  idea  represented  by  it.  Otherwise  spelling  is  the  merest  mechan- 
ism, which,  by  repetition,  becomes  monotonous  and  tiresome.        ^ 
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At  first  the  word  may  be  written,  and  its  use  shown  by  a  sentence 
given  orally  in  which  the  word  is  found.  As  the  pupil  advances,  the 
word  and  the  sentence  may  be  written  in  parallel  columns ;  after 
farther  advancement,  there  may  be  three  columns,  the  first  for  the 
written  word,  the  second  for  its  definition  or  definitions,  the  third  for 
the  sentence.  The  word  should  be  spelt  and  placed  in  a  new  sen- 
tence for  each  distipct  definition  given. 

It  is  well  to  combine  both  the  oral  and  the  written  methods  of 
teaching  spelling.  But  written  spelling  is  rather  to  be  preferred  to 
oral,  since  words  are  not  spelt  according  to  their  phonetic  sounds ; 
(2]  the  eye  aids  the  ear  after  the  word  is  written  and  there  is  a  com- 
parison between  its  form  as  now  seen  and  as  formerly  seen;  (3)  and 
in  practical  life,  the  spelling  of  words  is  almost  entirely  required  id 
written  exercises. 

Reading. — i.  The  continual  striking  upon  the  same  key  of  die 
piano-board  does  not  produce  music,  because  there  is  no  change  of 
sounds.  In  order  to  please  the  ear  there  must  be  both  diversity  a»d 
harmony.  So  with  the  utterance  of  the  tones  of  the  voice  in  readiof  . 
If  they  are  the  same,  or  in  the  same  pitch,  there  is  a  lack  of  expres- 
sion to  them,  and  their  very  similarity  makes  them  soon  weary  die 
listening  ear.  To  make  the  voice  both  musical  and  impressive,  it 
must  have  certain  inflections^  or  bendings.  A  bending  of  the  voice 
upward  is  term#d  a  rising  inflection ;  a  bending  downward*  ^.falling 
inflection,  and  a  combination  of  these  two  in  the  same  sound  is 
termed  the  circumflex. 

4.  The  vocal  chords  are  the  instruments  the  reader  uses.  Unless 
these  be  in  good  condition,  have  had  considerable  training,  and  be 
under  proper  control,  they  can  not  produce  the  modulations  in  the 
voice  necessary  to  express  the  changes  in  thought.  Some  such  driUs 
as  the  following  may  be  given  to  train  the  voice  : 

(i)  Pronounce  the  elementary  vowel  sounds,  each  being  distinctly* 
clearly,  and  accurately  given.  Care  should  be  taken  that  there  is  no- 
mixture  of  other  sounds,  either  vocal  or  consonantal. 

(2)  Pronounce  the  cognate  consonantal  sounds  separately,  then  i» 
contrast. 

(3)  Drill  upon  the  preceding  sounds  in  words,  the  sound  beiiig 
given  separately  immediately  after  its  use  in  the  word. 

(4)  Practice  sounding  the  alphabetic  equivalents,  followed  by 
words  in  which  they  are  found. 

(5)  Give  a  thorough  drill  upon  the  most  common  errors  in  articu- 
lation, such  as  an^  for  and,  his  fry  for  history,  sofly  for  softly,  ssi  fo 
sit,  piller  for  pillow,  etc.,  till  the  pupils  a«e  fully  guarded  against 
then* 

(6)  Have  your  pupils  give  analyses  of  words  into  their  oral  and 
their  written  elements. 
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5.  Before  reciting  the  lesson  in  reading,  pupils  should  be  drilled 
upon  position  of  the  body,  position  of  the  book  read,  in  exercise  of 
the  lungs,  in  exercise  of  the  vocal  cords,  in  pronunciation,  emphasis, 
and  upon  the  understanding  of  the  words.  There  should  also  be 
3uch  explanations  by  the  teacher  as  will  clear  up  ambiguous  allusions 
and  present  vividly  to  the  class  the  object  of  the  lesson  in  view. 

Grammar. — 2.  Which  is  a  relative  pronoun,  whose  antecedent 
is  the  preceding  clause. 

3.  [a)  An  effort  to  improve  is  ccunmendable.  (b)  He  came  to  see 
Mary. 

6.  The  land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey*'  (see  Numbers  xiv. 
^),  was  a  long,  narrow  strip,  lying  along  the  eastern  edge,  or  coast, 
Df  the  Mediterranean,  and  consisted  of  three  divisions;  namely,  i. 
On  the  north,  Galilee ;  2.  on  the  south,  Judea ;  3.  in  the  middle,  Sa- 
maria. 

7.  He  spoke  of  your  studying  Latin.  A  lady  entered  who  I  af- 
terwards learned  was  a  Miss  Smith. 

8.  Copying  a  paragraph  daily  from  the  reading  lesson  is  a  very 
beautiful  exercise  to  pupils  of  the  third  reader  grade,  and  may  be 
made  a  profitable  exercise  occasionally  to  pupils  in  the  second  or 
-fourth  reader.  It  improves  penmanship,  teaches  spelling  and  punc- 
tuation, gives  an  idea  of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph,  and  affords 
the  reader  means  of  instruction  in  the  mechanical  part  of  essay  writ- 
ing. It  develops  the  proof-reading  power  and  leads  to  that  accuracy 
in  the  preparation  of  manuscript,  which  more  than  anything  else  so 
easily  acquired,  makes  the  scholarly  writer. 


AN  INDIANA  STATE  INSTITUTE. 


Editor  School  Journal : — It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  our 
State  Educational  Board  could  add.  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  by  a  State  Institute — say  of  two  weeks* 
dmation — devoted  specially  to  the  principles  underlying  the  art  of 
teaching  and  to  the  ends  and  aims  of  the  public  school  work. 

The  Institute  could  be  held  at  some  central  point,  reduced  rates 
could  be  secured  from  railroads  and  hotels,  the  tuition  could  be  free, 
and  with  such  eminent  educators  for  instructors,  many  would  attend 
and  the  schools  indirectly  reap  the  benefits.  Many  matters,  of  ne- 
cessity shut  out  of  the  programme  of  the  County  Institute,  could  here 
be  discussed,  and  by  a  clear  understanding  between  those  who  plan 
the  work  of  the  county  institutes  and  schools  and  those  who  are  to 
X9xvf  this  work  into  execution,  there  could  be  secured  a  more  perfect 
imity  of  aim,  work  and  results.  £.  E.  S. 
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V 


/ 


SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers*  Asso> 
ciation  will  be  held  at  the  Court  House  in  Connersville,  Indiana, 
March,  29,  30  and  31,  1882. 

PROGRAMME. 

Wednesday  29,  7:30  p.  m. — Music.  Address  of  Welcome,  Mayor 
Charles  Roehl.  Response  by  retiring  president,  D.  E.  Hunter,  Supt 
of  Washington  schools.  Inaugural  Address,  J.  R.  Trisler,  Supt.  of 
Lawrenceburg  schools. 

Thursday  Morning,  8:30. — i.  "A  Teacher's  Recollections  of 'The 
March  to  the  Sea'  '* — Supt.  T.  J.  Charlton,  of  the  Indiana  House  of 
Refuge,  Plainfield.  Discussion  of  paper  opened  by  H  S.  McRae, 
of  Muncie.  2.  "Relations  of  School  and  State" — ^W.  F.  Harper^ 
Prin.  Mitchell  Normal  School.  Discussion  opened  by  J.  H.  Martin, 
Supt.  of  Madison  schools.  3.  "  Teach  the  Body  to  Serve  the  Soul"— 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffett,  Prin.  Rushville  High  School.  Discussion  opened 
by  Andrew  Graham,  Supt.  of  Columbus  schools.  4.  "The  Aim  and 
the  Effort" — C.  D.  Bogart,  Supt.  of  North  Vernon  schools.  Dis- 
cussion. 

1:30  p.  M. — I.  "Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools" — L.  S.  Thompson, 
Prof,  of  Industrial  Art,  Purdue  University.  Discussion  opened  by 
J.  C.  Macpherson.  Supt.  of  Wayne  county.  2.  "  The  Dangers  of  cor 
Common  School  System" — ^J.  B.  Blount,  of  Arlington.  Discussion^ 
R.  W.  Wood,  Supt.  Milton  schools.  3.  "Some  of  the  Essential  Ele- 
ments of  a  Teacher*s  Success" — ^J.  M.  Bloss,  State  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction.    Discussion. 

Evening  Session. — i.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Election  of 
Officers.  2.  Lecture :  Subject,  "  The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  or 
An  Evening  in  Wonderland" — Wm.  I.  Marshall,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Friday  Morning,  8:30. — i.  ''Relation  of  the  Schools  to  Business 
and  Society" — Geo.  P.  Brown,  Pres.  of  State  Normal,  Terre  Haute» 
Discussion  by  the  Association.  2.  "How  Much,  and  Why?'* — ^M. 
A.  Mess,  Supt.  Franklin  county.  Discussion  opened  by  J.  L.  Shauck^ 
Supt.  of  Rush  county,  3.  "The  Work  of  Froebel" — Mrs.  Emma 
Mont.  McRae,  Muncie.  Discussion  opened  by  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor 
Ind.  School  Journal.  4.  "The  Needs  of  our  Country  Schools" — 
Thos.  Bagot,  Supt.  Ripley  county.  Discussion  opened  by  H.  B.  Hill^ 
Supt.  of  Dearborn  county. 

1:30  p.  M. — I.  "Natural  Incentives  to  Study" — ^T.  V.  Dodd,  Prm. 
High  School,  Lawrenceburg.  Discussion  opened  by  John  M.  McGee, 
Supt.  of  Monroe  county.  2.  "  Behind  the  Screen  *' — Miss  Ma^rgie 
Gamble,  primary  teacher,  Connersville.     Discussion  opened  by  Cy- 
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rus  W.  Hodgin,  of  Tcrrc  Haute.  3.  "  The  Scholar  in  a  Republic  '* — 
Charles  F.  Coffin,  Prin.  of  High  School,  Connersville.  Discussion 
opened  by  T.  Wilson,  Supt.  Henry  county.  4.  "Garfield  as  an  Ed- 
ucator"— ^Amzi  Atwater,  Prof,  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Indiana  State 
University.  Discussion  by  the  Association.  5.  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Election  of  Officers.    6.  Reports  of  other  committees. 

A  lecture,  Friday  night,  is  expected.  Papers  not  to  exceed  thirty 
minutes  in  delivery.  Leaders  in  discussion  not  to  exceed  ten  min- 
utes; those  to  foUow,  five.  J.  L,  Rippetoe,  Supt.  Connersville  city 
schools,  will  provide  music. 

Hotels, — The  Grand,  Huston,  and  Buckley  Hotels,  $1.50  per  day 
when  boarder  requires  a  private  room ;  when  a  room  is  occupied  by 
two  or  more  persons,  |i.oo  per  day.  Boarding  houses  75c  to  |i. 00 
per  day. 

Railroiids, — ^Arrangements  are  now  (Feb.  15th)  being  made  for 
the  usual  reduction  of  rates  on  the  leading  railroads.  For  railroad 
rates  address  J.  S.  Gamble,  Connersville,  Ind.,  enclosing  stamp. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Editorial  fraternity  will  aid  in  giving 
a  wide  publicity  to  the  meeting  of  the  Association.  Teachers,  on 
arrival,  will  please  report  at  the  Court  House,  and  be  assigned  ac- 
commodations. J.  S.  Gamble, 

Ck^n  Executive  Committee. 


A  Visit  to  School  No.  10,  Indianapolis. —  What  I  saw  that  I 
Uked:  I  liked  the  general  good  order ;  I  liked  the  cleanly  appear- 
ance of  rooms  and  halls ;  I  liked  the  arithmetic  so  far  as  it  applied 
to  individual  recitations;  I  liked  the  writing  and  the  method  of 
teaching  it.  Before  writing  in  copy-books  new  forms  were  explained 
and  practice  was  had  on  paper.  When  ready  to  use  copy-book  the 
teacher  said,  "Write  one  word — another — another,"  etc.,  thus  keep- 
ing the  pupils  together,  without  the  constraint  of  concert  writing.  I 
liked  the  drawing — ^the  children  handled  their  pencils  deftly  for  per- 
sons of  their  age ;  I  liked  the  music — it  displayed  an  ability  on  the 
part  of  12  year  old  children  to  read  plain  music  at  sight  and  to  carry 
parts  independently ;  I  liked  the  reading — the  children  read  with  a 
naturalness  and  an  expression  that  made  it  certain  that  .they  under- 
stood what  they  read.  I  liked  the  language  teaching  in  both  the 
primary  and  advanced  grades — ^the  children  were  being  drilled,  not 
in  rules  and  definitions  only,  but  in  the  use  of  language.  The  little  ones 
were  having  an  exercise  on  the  uses  of  sit  and  set;  the  older  ones  on 
dke  uses  of  capitals  and  punctuation.  I  liked  the  work  in  the  "  baby- 
room."  The  work  in  counting  and  forming  designs  with  shoe-pegs 
and  the  writing  of  words  could  hardly  be  improved  upon. 
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The  things  I  didtCi  like :  I  didn't  like  the  high  temperature  I 
found  in  most  of  the  rooms.  The  tem[perature  should  range  from 
65''  to  70**,  and  not  from  72°  to  78**.  I  didn't  like  the  position  of  cither 
the  bodies  or  the  hands  in  writing ;  both  were  bad.  I  did'nt  like  the 
concert  work  in  arithmetic.  When  a  class  is  called  upon  to  add  col- 
umns of  figures  in  concert,  as  a  rule,  at  least  one-half  will  simply 
follow  the  lead  of  others,  and  do  no  independent  work,  and  many 
will  not  even  try  to  follow.  The  concert  exercise  is  desirable  as  a  vi- 
riety  and  to  keep  attention,  but  can  not  be  trusted  to  secure  iDd^ 
pendent  thinking. 

Note. — ^When  a  stranger  enters  a  school-room,  the  teacher  should 
recognize  and  offer  a  seat. 


Parke  County. — ^This  report  was  delayed,  and  is  published,  not 
as  news,  but  for  the  good  suggestions  it  contains.  The  teachers  of 
this  county  organized  and  held  their  first  County  Teachers*  Associ- 
ation in  the  public  school  building,  Rockville,  Ind.,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Nov.  25  and  26,  1881.  The  attendance  was  quite  large, 
including  almost  every  teacher  in  the  county. 

The  liberality  of  our  township  trustees  in  contributing  to  the  asso- 
ciation and  manifesting  their  enterprise  in  educational  progress  by 
allowing  teachers  their  per  diem  for  attendance  on  Friday,  provided 
they  also  attend  on  Saturday,  justly  merits  mention. 

Prof.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  gave  two  very  able  exercises 
on  "Reading  as  a  Culture-Study"  and  "Analytic  Reading."  Dis- 
cussed by  Geo.  Branson.  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs  delivered  an  appro- 
priate address  on  "Teaching — A  Profession."  The  following  inter- 
esting papers  were  read  and  discussed  in  a  lively  manner :  Welcome, 
Hon.  T.  N.  Rice;  response,  C.  H.  Lewis;  State  Authority,  Addie 
Brown;  The  Teacher's  Work,  Josie  Boyd;  Compulsory  Education, 
Wm.  Trueblood. 

A  permanent  organization  was  effected,  and  it  was  ordered  to  meet 
at  least  once  a  year.  The  teachers  were  alive  to  the  work,  and  re- 
cognize the  strength  and  power  to  be  gained  from  such  meetings. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  such  steps  toward  establishing 
a  county  teachers*  library  as  they  deemed  necessary. 

L.  W,  Hunt,  Chairman. 
W.  H.  Elson,  Co.  Supt. 
Annie  Allen,  Sec*y. 


D.  E.  Hunter  has  prepared  a  circular  to  parents  on  "  Co-operation 
of  Parents  with  Teachers,*'  which  contains  some  valuable  sugges* 
tions  and  must  do  good. 
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Value  of  Studying  Latin.-- -Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  replying  to 
the  question  sometimes  asked  as  to  why  a  study  of  French  and  Ger- 
man will  not  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  study  of  Latin »  pointed 
out  that  a  knowledge  of  these  outgrowths  cc^uld  not  convey  the  ideas 
to  be  found  in  the  original  language  itself.  Some  people  forget  their 
Latin  and  Greek  after  they  have  left  college  a  few  years,  but  the  di- 
rective power,  the  power  of  analysis,  the  penetration  they  derive 
therefrom,  never  leave  them.  Schopenhauer  was  right  when  he  said 
that  the  man  who  does  not  understand  Latin  is  like  one  who  walks 
through  a  beautiful  region  in  a  fog.  His  horizon  is  very  close  to 
him;  he  can  only  see  a  few  feet  ahead.  Beyond  everything  is  dull 
and  indistinct. 


HA^'cocK  County. — ^The  teachers  of  this  county  will  make  an  ex- 
hibit oi  school  work,  at  Greenfield,  on  the  4th  Saturday  of  April.  All 
grades  of  common  school  work  will  be  represented.  A  large  attend- 
ance and  a  profitable  meeting  may  be  relied  upon.  In  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  addresses  will  be  made  by  J.  H.  Holcombe,  of  Indian- 
apolis, and  J.  W.  Stout,  of  Greenfield.     R.  A.  Smith  is  county  supt. 

High  School  Teachers'  Meeting. — At  the  late  State  Association 
the  high  school  teachers  held  a  meeting,  and  W.  W.  Birdsall,  of  the 
Richmond  high  school,  as  chairman  of  that  meeting,  has  appointed 
the  following  committee  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  next  year :  C.  P. 
Doney,  Logansport;  Geo.  W.  Hufford,  Indianapolis,  and  Robert 
Spear#,  Evansville. 

Central  Academy  is  the  name  of  a  flourishing  school  at  Plain- 
field,  under  the  principalship  of  Erastus  Test  Something  more  than 
fifty  young  men  and  women  doing  faithful,  cheerful  work,  made  a 
very  pleasant  impression  upon  tke  writer  when  he  looked  in  upon 
them  a  short  time  since. 

Carroll  County. — ^A  grand  reunion  of  the  teachers  of  Carroll 
county  will  take  place  at  Delphi,  March  3d  and  4th.  The  programme 
is  am  excellent  one.  Warren  Darst,  of  Ladoga,  and  State  Supt.  Bloss 
are  among  the  "outsiders."  A  large  meeting  and  a  good  time  may 
be  expected. 

Seymour. — Seymour  has  just  completed  a  new  school  building, 
and  the  dedicatory  services  were  quite  interesting.  This  little  city 
enrolls  about  850  pupils  and  employs  15  teachers,  exclusive  of  the 
Supt.,  W.  S.  Wood. 

A.  W.  Qancey's  circular  letter  to  the  teachers  of  Delaware  county 
on  County  Institutes,  Ventilation,  Cleanliness,  Use  of  Tobacco, 
School  Records,  etc.,  contains  some  excellent  suggestions. 
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New  Hampshire  now  has  a  compulsory  education  law. 

The  Muncie  Times  supports  an  excellent  educational  column. 

A  nine-week  normal  will  be  opened  in  Butlerville,  April  3d,  by 
Amos  Sanders,  assisted  by  county  Supt.  Cope. 

The  spring  term  of  the  Dover  Hill  Academy  will  open  April  6th — 
H.  H.  Rogers  and  F.  M.  Westhafer,  principals. 

John  Wyttenback,  Supt.  of  Spencer  county,  sent  out  programmes- 
for  all  his  county  institutes,  with  appropriate  suggestions. 

The  Eclectic  Training  Class  will  open  in  Scottsburg,  March  27th^ 
for  teachers  and  advanced  students.    J.  F.  Ervin,  principal 

The  Spencer  Normal  will  open  April  3d  and  continue  10  weeks,, 
under  the  control  of  Co.  Supt.  O.  P.  McAuley  and  S.  £.  Harwood,. 
Supt.  Spencer  schools. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  sent  us  a  very  neat  colored  picture 
of  Longfellow's  Home,  worthy  of  a  frame  as  a  school  ornament^ 
which  sells  at  25  cents. 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  offer  $275  in  prizes 
for  the  best  drawing  by  school  children,  done  with  the  Dixon  penciL 
Send  for  circular  giving  particulars. 

At  the  celebration  of  Longfellow's  Birthday  at  Crothersville,Web» 
ster's  Dictionary  was  offered  for  the  best  declamation,  and  Longfel* 
low's  works  for  the  best  reader.    Wm.  Fultz  is  principal. 

The  Jasper  Normal,  under  the  supervision  of  County  Supt  A.  M. 
Sweeney,  will  open  in  Jasper,  May  15th,  for  a  term  of  10  weeks;. 
J.  M.  Daniel  and  W  F.  L.  Sanders  will  assist  in  the  instruction. 

Union  Christian  College,  situated  at  Merom,  Ind.,  is  sending  out 
more  flattering  reports  this  year  than  for  many  years  preceding. 
Better  attendance,  better  work,  better  spirit,  brighter  hopes,  is  the 
word.    Rev.  T.  C.  Smith  is  president. 

Senator  Logan  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Sta'es  "to  appropriate  and  expend  the  entire  income  derived  from 
the  internal  revenue  tax  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled 
spirits  for  the  education  of  the  children  living  in  the  U.  S.*'  It  is  too 
good  a  thing ;  it  can  not  pass. 


PERSONAL. 


Miss  Ada  B.  Klum,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  schools 
for  several  years,  but  has  been  recently  teaching  in  the  Kokomo 
schools,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Chief  Signal  Service 
office  at  Washington  City.  Miss  Maggie  Purdum,  who  has  been  out 
on  furlough  for  some  months  past,  will  take  her  place  in  school. 
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W.  D.  Chambers  is  principal  at  New  Frankfort. 

Agnes  M.  Dyer  is  principal  of  the  Hammond  schools. 

J.  B.  Peaslee  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  schools 
seven  years,  rather  a  long  service  for  a  Supt.  in  that  changeable  city. 
He  seems  to  be  the  man  for  the  place,  and  commands  a  salary  of 
$4,000. 

D.  S.  Kelly  is  proving  himself  to  be  a  very  efficient  superin- 
tendent of  our  public  schools.  He  is  very  attentive  to  business,  gen- 
tlemanly and  scholarly.  Both  his  manners  and  works  are  showing 
the  wisdom  of  our  school  board  in  the  employment  of  such  a  man. 
—JeffersonvilU  Times, 

Charles  Gilbert,  who  has  for  the  three  past  years  been  a  tutor  in 
the  State  University,  working  in  the  natural  science  department  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan,  has  been  promoted  to  a  full 
professorship.  He  is  a  young  man  of  great  energy  and  application, 
and  has  a  bright  future  as  a  scientist. 

Samuel  Findley,  for  14  years  past  Supt.  of  the  Akron,  O.,  schools,, 
has  purchased  of  Mrs.  Henkle  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly ^  and 
will  hereafter  edit  and  publish  it.  Dr.  Findley  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  educators  of  Ohio,  and  those  who  know  him  intimately 
\  say  that  he  is  eminently  fitted  for  this  new  relation  to  educational 
interests.  The  Monthly  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
cational papers  of  the  country,  and  in  its  new  management  it  will 
not  lose  ground. 

Prof.  Noble  Butler,  who  recently  died  at  his  home  in  Louisville,  -'^ 
Ky.,  was  the  author  of  Butler's  Grammar,  a  book  of  high  rank  and 
well  known  to  many  teachers  in  this  state  Prof.  Butler  was  bom  in* 
Pennsylvania  in  18 10,  but  came  to  Jeffersonville,  this  state,  when  he 
was  but  7  years  old.  He  graduated  at  Hanover  College  in  1836.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Harvard,  and  was  for  a  time  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  in  that  college. 

Prof.  Butler*s  best  known  literary  production  is  his  English  Gram- 
mar. He  is  also  the  author  of  a  series  of  Readers  and  a  Hebrew 
Granunar. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

An  department  is  cooducttd  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  High.Schook 

INDIANA  SCIENTISTS. 

In  systematic  icthyology,  Profs.  David  S.  Jordan  and  Charles  Gil- 
bert, of  the  State  University,  are  eminent.  Prof.  John  Coulter,  of 
Wabash,  and  Prof.  Chas.  Barnes,  of  Purdue,  have  made  a  special 
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-study  of  the  flora  of  Indiana,  and  in  their  list  record  over  1400  spe- 
cies— a  larger  list  than  any  sister  state  has  shown. 

Prof.  Wylie,  of  Purdue,  is  State  Chemist ;  Dr,  John  Hurty,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, is  the  principal  commercial  analytical  chemist  of  the  ^tate; 
Prof.  John  Collet  is  State  Geologist;  Prof.  Dan'l  Kirkwood,  of  Bloom- 
ington,  is  an  eminent  astronomer. 

Prof.  Dan'l  Basset,  of  Wabash,  has  probably  the  finest  collection 
of  crinoids  in  the  United  States ;  they  are  dug  from  his  own  farm. 

Over  130  names  of  Indiana,  "Scientists'*  are  given  in  Cassino's 
^Naturalists'  Dictionary  for  1880. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Our  earth  is  but  one  of  at  least  75,000,000  worlds !  The  stars  by 
spectrum  analysis  teach  us  their  own  composition,  and  that  by  light 
nrhich  is  fifty  years  coming  to  the  earth.  "Two  things,'*  said  the 
immortal  Kant,  "  fill  me  with  awe :  the  contemplation  of  the  starry 
heavens  and  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  in  man.'*  Surely  the 
**  undevout  astronomer  is  mad."  The  facts  of  the  infinitely  little  arc 
•equally  stupendous  when  stated  to  the  unknowing.  The  telescope 
and  microscope  have  furnished  man  a  second  pair  of  eyes,  teaching 
bim  humility  before  the  infinitude  of  the  universe. 

zoo  LOGY. 

M.  Du  Bois — Reymond,  the  eminent  physiologist,  has  completed  a 
-work  on  the  Gymnatus  or  electric  eel  of  Venezuela.  It  is  satisfac- 
torily proven  that  the  electric  organs  are  developed  from  striated 
muscles  by  metamorphosis. — Am,  Nat, 

The  English  sparrow  is  becoming  a  pest  to  gardeners  and  farmers 
in  Australia. — Ibid, 

A  fishing  bat  lives  in  the  caves  of  Trinidad.  These  queer  creatures 
•catch  fish  by  night. — Nature, 

Prof.  Emery,  of  Naples,  has  made  an  extended  study  of  the  fieras- 
fer,  a  fish  which  is  neither  a  parasite  or  a  commensal,  but  simply  a 
lodger  or  tenant  in  the  bodies  of  two  species  of  Mediterranean  Sea- 
cucumbers.  It  penetrates  by  the  oval  opening  to  the  intestine,  and 
then  through  the  pulmonary  membranes  to  the  body  cavity.  It  pro- 
trudes its  head  from  time  to  time  in  search  of  food.  These  curious 
fishes  are  poor  swimmers,  and  can  not  defend  themselves  as  other 
iishes.  They  suggest  the  hermit-crab,  except  that  they  prefer  a  liv- 
ing house  rather  than  a  dead  snail- shell — Feb.  Am,  Nat, 

BOTANY. 

The  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  London,  are  the  largest  in  the  world. 
In  one  day  they  have  been  visited  by  over  60,000  people  There  is 
an  immense  Arboretom,  besides  shrub  and  herb  gardens.  It  illus- 
trates the  flora  of  the  entire  known  world. 
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The  mild  weather  of  the  present  winter  has  been  favorable  to  veg- 
etation. On  Saturday,  February  nth,  the  haze  was  in  bloom;  frogs 
were  out;  spiders,  bees  and  flies  were  not  uncommon.  The  squirrel 
has  an  excess  of  food,  and  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  skating  and  ice 
ground. 

SCIENTIFIC   MEN. 

Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  the  eminent  physiologist,  physicist,  chemist,, 
philosopher,  and  historian  is  dead.  Born  in  England  in  1811 ;  died 
at  Hastings  onthe-Hudson  January  4,  1872.  Author  of  ''Human 
Physiology,'*  "  History  of  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,"  a 
work  translated  into  most  modern  languages;  of  "  Conflict  of  Reli- 
gion and  Science,"  and  many  memoirs  on  chemical  and  physical 
subjects. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER. 


GOOD  TILL  APRIL   I,    18S2. 

To  any  oae  sending  us  eight  subscribers  to  the  Journal  and  |io» 
we  will  send  the  following  library  of  standard  works,  printed  in 
good  dear  type,  on  clear  white  paper,  bound  in  heavy  manilla : 

Macaulay's  Essays.  (Selected).    America  Revisited.  (Sala). 

Carlisle's  Essays.  (Selected).        Lacon. 

Calamities  of  Authors.  (Disraeli).  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World. 

Self  Culture.  (Blackic).  Culture  and  Religion.  (Shairp). 

Alfred  the  Great.  (Hughes),         Ruskin's  Frondes  Agrestes. 

Manliness  of  Christ.  (Hughes).    Ruskin's  Ethics  of  the  Dust 

Here  is  a  library  of  twelve  volumes  which  sell,  when  bound  in 
doth,  at  from  %\o  to  $15,  all  to  be  had  for  a  little  effort  to  do  a  good 
tiling  for  your  neighbor. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  six  and  I7. 50  can  have  six  of  the 
above  bo(fe. 

Any  one  sending  two  names  and  I3  may  select  ihre$  of  the 
above  list 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Honesty  is  not  only  the  best  policy,  but  the  best  principle.— ^jj, 

Reading  maketh  a  fiill  man ;  conference  a  ready  man ;  writing  an 
exact  man. — Bacon, 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know), 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.  \Popi^ 

.  The  beit  way  to  regulate  whispering  is  to  stop  it — Hoss, 
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Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;    *    * 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  [Shakesfieare, 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some 
jfew  to  be  chewed  and  digested. — Bacon, 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Hickok*s  Menial  Science.  Revised  with  the  co-operation  of  Pres. 
'Seele,  of  Amherst.     Published  by  Ginn,  Heath  &  (*o.,  Boston. 

This  is  a  work  on  Empirical  Psychology,  originally  written  many 
years  ago  for  the  students  of  Union  College.  It  is  a  compact  book 
of  less  than  300  pages,  but  ranges  from  the  simplest  facts  of  con- 
scientiousness to  the  highest  thoughts  respecting  systems  of  philo- 
sophy; Aristotelian,  Hegelian,  Kautian,  Evolution — ^to  the  being  and 
mode  of  existence  of  God. 

Nobody  can  read  this  book  without  thinking.  It  is  precise,  sys- 
tematic, clear,  and  profound.  It  is  not  so  full  of  interesting  discus- 
sion as  Porter*s  work,  but  is  none  the  less  a  more  comprehensive 
outline  of  man's  mental  nature,  in  one-fourth  the  space.  It  appears 
to  us  one  of  the  best  of  text-books. 

Dr.  Hickok  is  a  man  of  marked  originality,  whose  long  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  deepest  truths  of  philosophy.  No 
•  clearer  or  deeper  thinker  has  appeared  among  the  few  men  in  Amer- 
ica who  have  devoted  themselves  to  philosophy. 

McGuffey's  Eclectic  Primer.  Revised  Edition.  Cincinnati :  Van 
.  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

In  our  best  schools  there  is  a  very  general  demand  for  more  read- 
ing matter  in  the  primary  grade.  To  meet  this  demand  this  primer 
has  been  issued.  It  can  be  used  in  connection  with  any  series  pf 
readers,  but  is  specially  adapted  to  harmonize  with  McGuffey*s  Re- 
vised Readers.  The  matter  is  simple  without  being  silly,  and  the 
print  and  illustrations  are  all  that  could  be  wished  for. 

The  script  and  slate  exercises  by  which  children  can  learn  to  read 
•script  and  to  write  are  commendable  features.  Altogether  I  know 
'the  Primer  is  a  nice  one,  because  my  little  girl,  who  read  it  through 
to  me,  says  it  is. 

American  E,Hq%ieite  and  Rules  of  Politeness.  By  Rev.  A.  B.  Phil- 
put,  and  others.     Published  at  Indianapolis,  by  A.  £.  Davis. 

The  design  of  this  <book  is  to  furnish  satisfactory  information  on 
;all  subjects  that  can  be  embraced  under  the  word  "etiquette.**    The 
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value  of  such  a  book  to  young  people  can  not  easily  be  over-esti- 
mated. How  to  behave  with  propriety  under  all  circumstances  is 
wiiat  every  young  man  and  young  woman  need  to  know.  This  is 
the  most  complete  book  on  the  subject  we  have  ever  examined,  and 
if  it  could  find  a  place  in  every  home  of  the  land  it  would  do  much 
to  educate  and  refine  the  rising  generation. 

Besides  the  Rules  of  Etiquette  it  gives  valuable  information  on 
hundreds  of  other  practical,  personal  subjects.  Such  a  book  is 
specially  valuable  to  teachers  for  use  in  the  school-room. 

5i>  SeUcHons  from  Irving' s  Sketch-Book,  By  Homer  B.  Sprague 
and  M.  £.  Scates.     118  pp.    Boston :    Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 

These  six  selections  are  complete  sketches,  each  being  illustrative 
of  a  particular  kind;  as  pathetic,  humorous,  etc.  The  notes  are  the 
result  of  actual  trial  in  the  school-room  during  many  years.  The 
suggestions  to  teachers  will  be  found  very  valuable. 

The  sketches  so  treated  are :  The  Voyage.  Westminster  Abbey, 
The  Widow  and  her  Son,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  The  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  and  Christmas. 

Guides  for  Science 'Teaching',  Ginn  &  Heath,  of  Boston,  publish 
a  series  of  little  books  entitled  "Guides  to  Science-Teaching,'*  which 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
They  have  been  prepared  by  different  authors  especially  qualified  to 
do  the  work  in  his  particular  department.  The  following  are  the 
tides  of  some  of  the  Primers :  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks ;  Com- 
mon Plants;  Commercial  and  other  Sponges;  A  First  Lesson  in 
Natural  History. 

A  beautiful  little  book  entitled.  How  to  Paint  in  iVater  Colors^  has 
just  been  issued  by  £.  L.  Kellogg  ^  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  a  most  successful  artist  and  teacher,  and  will  prove  of  great 
assistance  to  all  who  desire  to  acquire  the  art  of  using  water  colors. 
The  directions  are  minute,  practical,  and  intelligible;  the  mode  of 
using  the  colors,  the  materials  themselves,  and  all  the  needful  sug- 
gestions will  be  found  in  this  volume.  With  it  are  twelve  cards  on 
which  wild  flowers  are  drawn  in  outline;  th«se  are  to  be  colored, 
•and  by  doing  them  the  learner  gets  valuable  practice. 

We  arc  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  which 
is  an  attractive  eight-page  paper^  devoted  to  the  Art  of  Penmanship. 
It  is  published  monthly  by  D.  T.  Ames,  Artist  Penman,  205  Broad- 
way, New  York,  for  |i.oo  per  year.  Specimen  copy  of  the  paper 
^ee.  A  beautiful  premium  is  given  to  each  subscriber.  Mr.  Ames 
has  for  over  twenty-five  years  been  a  popular  teacher  and  author  of 
trriting,  and  has  had  experience  which  enables  him  to  offer  many 
valuable  hints  to  teachers  and  pupils  of  writing. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement,  on  another  page,  of  the  Bee  line 
Railroad. 

A  Remarkable  Book  for  Teachers  and  Students.    The  World's  Enclydo- 
pedia  of  Wonders  and  Curiosities.     For  terms  and  circulars,  address 
i-tf  W.  B.  Payne,  Indianapolis,  ImL 

Send  to  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Longfellow  Leaflets 
to  use  in  your  schools.  They  are  just  what  you  need  in  preparing  for  tke 
Birthday  celebration.     See  advertisement  on  another  page  for  prices,  etc. 

A  Desirable  Change. — Hereafter  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  pay  all  losses  as  soon  as  proofs  have  been  received  ind 
approved,  without  regard  to  the  ninety-day  clause  in  the  policy. 

This  company  had  actual  cash  assets  January  I,  1 88a,  to  the  amount  of 
^35,804,406.23,  and  a  surplus  by  New  York  Standard  of  15,158,196.77  o?er 
all  liabilities,  real  and  contingent. 

Active,  en^getic  teachers  are  wanted  to  act  as  agents  in  places  where  do 
agent  is  now  located. 

We  heartily  commend  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  of  New  Jersey,  to  our  read- 
ers. M.  I.  Whitman  is  the  state  agent.  Office  in  Talbott  Block,  Indiaa- 
apolis,  Ind. 

Teachers  Wanted— To  examine  the  American  /uvmile  Speaker  ami 
Songster,  It  contains  40  pp.  songs  with  Gymnastics  in  song,  march  and  ex* 
ercise  songs;  50  selections  for  declamations  or  supplemental  reading  lesson; 
IX  pp.  choice  thoughts  for  memorizing;  and  17  short,  spicy  dialogues.  i37 
pp.,  bound  in  board,  40  cents. 

Send  40  cts.  for  sample.  lo-tf  C.  A.  Fyke,  Bryan,  0. 

The  Home  and  School  Visitor— A  sixteen  page  monthly,  printed  on 
book  paper,  expressly  for  boys  and  girls.  This  paper  is  carefully  graded  for 
supplementary  reading,  being  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  little  bofs 
or  girls  just  beginning  to  read,  as  well  as  the  advanced  student  in  literalure. 
Price  25  cents  per  year  until  Jan.  ist,  1882.    After  that  date,  40  cents. 

Lee  O.  Harris,  Editor.  D.  H.  Goble,  Publisher,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Purdue  University.— We  invite  attention  to  the  announcement  of  the 
opening  of  th«  Sununer  Term  at  Purdue,  March  28th,  found  elsewhere.  The 
splendid  woik  done  in  the  various  departments  of  the  University  is  becoming 
widaly  known  J»d  rendering  it  deservedly  popular.  Prof.  Smidi,  we  nole^ 
notwitl*tanding  the  fine  attendance  of  one  hundred  teachers  upon  his  Summer 
Normal  School  last  year,  finds  the  dndn  upon  his  energies  too  heavy  and  wi)l 
discontinue  the  Normal.  Those  attending  the  coming  term  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  get  the  advantage  of  his  experience,  in  the  special  review  work  ar- 
ranged for  teachers  and  those  wishing  to  fit  themselves  fotthe  Freshman  Class 
next  falL 
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CHROMO  or  30  PINE  WHITE  GoldEdger  Cards,  same  OAp  iDc. 
Agents'  Sample  Book,  25  cts.    F.  M.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

r? A  ALL  NEW  STYLE  CHROMO  Ci^RDS,  beautiful  designs,  name  'on, 
I II  IOC  50  Elegant  new  designs,  the  handsomest  ever  sold,  with  name,  loc. 
or  25  Extra  large  Chromos  loc.     GORDON  PRINTIKO CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 

IE  A  A  QuKSTiONS  IN  Geography,  with  Answers.  Taken  from  School 
illlll  Examiners'  slips,  and  Svill  help  you  in  getting  your  certificate,  and 
in  your  leaching.  In  book  form*  price  50c.  Address,  Prof.  J.  H.  McMilhin, 
Xenia,  Ohio,  or,  Prof.  J.  A.  Woodbum,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  3-tf 

TOP  Cf  IinnT     WIITQ  ^^^  "^^^  newspaper  pre- 

ilUl  MvllUUll   JJllff  Dl     P»'<^   expressly  for  the  use 

of  schools.    Issued  monthly.     Gives  nummary  of  all  the  important  news  of 

the  world.    Terms:    Single  copy,  35  cts.     To  clubs  of  10  or  more,  25  cts. 

10  sample  copies  for  trial  in  school  sent  to  any  address,  free, 

Henry  D.  Stevens,  Editor,  N.  W.  con  Circle  and  Meridian  Sts., 
II  3t  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THE  KEYSTONE  BLACK-BOARD  FLUID. 

THE  BEST  BOARD  ATTAINABLE.  . 
IT  IS  ouarantsed: 

iH,  That  it  irQl  nerer  acale  from  the  wall.     4th.  That  it  pves  the  best  mai-ktng-surftce 
2d.  Thai  it  will  not  fall  in  boles.  5th.  That  it  erase*  easily  and  perfectly. 

9A.  That  k  w&l  Bot  become  gloasy.  6tti.  That  it  may  be  wasbed,  to  deasse. 

Contracts  made  for  boards  by  a  new  process  under  written  warrantee  for  two  years,  or 
Kejstoac  Black-board  Fluid  shipped  in  cans,  with  brush  complete,  at  the  following 

Pricb    List. 

Pints,  with  brush  ^ $x  00 

Quarts,  "        "     - 1  50 

Gallons,*'       "     -^ ^« ^ -, ^..  500 

Samples  and  Terms  of  Contract  for  the  new  Veneer  Blaok>board  on  application  to 

s-iy  G.  W.  DALE.  Danville,  Indiana. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  I1.35 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $i-50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  [Jor  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,and  others,  ^1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

We  have  the  lazsett  <tock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  wUl  be  glad  to  send  our  monthly 
£s  of  new  books  to  an^  «ne  tending  his  address. 

4  K-cf  18  West  Washington  Street. 
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Attention,  Teachi: 


♦•♦ 


As  time  rolls  on  wronders  increase.      A^ain  we  come  to  the  froat 

offering  to  the  public  for 


NE     UOLLAR. 


A  book  containing  more  information  than  any  other  volume  ever 
published.     A  Dictionary  containing  every  useful  word  to  be  j 
found  in  the  English  language,  with  its  true  meaning, 
derivations,  spelling,  and  pronunciations.    Also 
a  vast  amount  of  absolutely  necessary  in- 
formation upon  Science.  Mythology, 
Biography,  American  History, 
Indians,   Land  Titles, 
Constitutions, 
Laws, 
Cities,    Colleges,    ARMY    AND    NAVY,     Debts,  Rate  of 
Mortality,  Growth  of  Cities,  Rates  of  Interest,  Insolvent 
and  Assignment  Laws,  Etc.,  Etc. 


BEING    A    PERFECT 


llBMBY  OF  REFERENCE) 


N  One  Handy|Volume. 


Vg^  No  one  can  afford  to^be  without  this  book,  which  will  be  sent 

by  mail,  on 

RECEIPT    OF  $1.00 

Aijents  Wanted.  ^Address 

G.  S.  CLINE  &  CO., 

Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


A-gents     Wanted. 

We  want  an  active,  energetic  agent  in'^each  Township  in  the 
United  States,  to  canvass  for  the  best  subscription  books  ever  offered 
to  the  public.  We  offer  extra  inducements  to  live  Agents.  It  you 
desire  to  make  money,  lose  no  time  in  writing  us  for  circulars  and 
terras  to  Agents. 

G.  S.  CLINE  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Cline  &  Carawray, 

3- if.  VaLPAHAISO,    IXDt.A.NA. 
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*THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BAD  BOYg. 


T.  J.  CHARLTON,  SUPT.  OF  REFORM  SCHOOL,  PLAINFIELD. 


EACHERS  OF  INDIANA :    ''What  shall  I  do  with  my  way- 
ward boy  ?  "  is  a  question  which  every  teacher  of  any 
experience  has  been  called  upon  to  answer.    It  is,  there- 
fore, a  proper  subject  to  come  before  this  body.     The 
tendency  of  our  modern  American  life  has  been  to  increase  the 
number  of  bad  boys.    In  the  earlier  days  of  this  country,  before 
the  growth  of  our  large  cities,  boys  were  taught  to  labor  with 
their  hands.     Side  by  side  with  their  fathers,  they  worked  in 
the  ''clearing,"  chopping  wood,  making  rails,  rolling  and  burn- 
ing logs,  guiding  the  plow,  and  when  a  respite  from  labor  came, 
they  would  seek  recreation  by  hunting  the  game  then  so  abund- 
ant in  our  forests.     At  other  times  the  hours  of  rest  were  spent 
in  yoking  two  calves  and  training  them  for  useful  service  when 
grown  to  be  oxen.     They  "broke"  all  the  colts,  and  became  as 
skillful  horsemen  as  there  were  in  the  world.     Such  were  the 
pastimes  of  most  American  boys  twenty-five  and  fifty  years  ago. 
I     At  night,  when  not  coon  hunting,  the  boys  would  gather  around 
'     the  old-fashioned  fireplaces  and  read  the  favorite  books  from  the 
I     scanty  libraries. 

*Read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dec.  lA^  1 88 1. 
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Such  papers  as  the  **Boys  of  New  York,"  and  others  of  the 
same  class,  were  not  published  then.  There  was  no  street-life 
then,  because  here  in  the  West  there  were  no  streets.  The  girls 
learned  to  sew,  to  knit,  to  spin,  and  to  cook ;  and  idletuss  was 
not  for  a  moment  tolerated.  How  different  the  surroundings 
now  ?  Instead  of  a  few  good  books  read  and  re-read  until  their 
contents  are  committed  to  memory,  our  modern  homes  (many 
of  them  at  least)  are  filled  with  a  too  great  variety,  and  as  a  rule 
not  well  selected  books.  Instead  of  the  implicit  obedience  then 
exacted  of  each  child  by  parents,  the  reverse  is  true,  and  the 
children  too  often  govern  the  parents. 

In  those  days,  if  a  boy  wished  a  sled  or  wagon,  he  made  it 
himself,  with  the  aid  of  an  auger  and  an  ax.  Instead  of  waking 
up  Christmas  morning,  as  they  did  then,  to  find  their  stockings 
filled  with  the  old-time  doughnuts,  some  hoarhound  tafiy,  or  a 
school  book,  our  children  are  now  surfeited  with  toys  in  such 
abundance  that  they  are  wearied  of  them  before  the  day  is  half 
over.  If  parents  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  especially 
in  cities,  the  boys  grow  up  in  idleness,  which  b  the  prime  cause 
of  so  many  "degenerate  sons  of  worthy  sires." 

Society,  as  now  constituted,  is  better  adapted  for  the  success- 
ful rearing  of  girls  than  boys;  because,  even  in  the  homes  of  the 
rich,  girls  have  household  duties  to  perform.  Girls  attend  schol 
better  than  boys,  because  with  them  it  is  a  choice  to  stay  at  home 
or  go  to  school.  Society  does  not  allow  them  to  loaf  on  street 
corners.  But  a  boy  knows  of  a  dozen  places  where  he  may 
meet  other  boys  and  enjoy  a  day's  sport.  He  can  find  enjoy- 
ment on  streets,  on  the  commons,  or  skating  on  ponds  and 
rivers ;  and  to  the  incipient  truant  boy  these  attractions  are  apt 
to  lure  him  from  school.  Thus  he  begins  his  course  downwards, 
while  his  sister  is  preserved  from  harm. 

You  meet  these  boys  at  wharf-boats,  and  railroad  depots. 
They  annoy  conductors  by  jumping  on  the  car-steps  and  plat- 
forms. They  gather  in  crowds  about  theaters  and  circus  tents. 
When  there  are  no  greater  attractions  you  will  find  them  in  noisy 
groups  about  the  doors  of  churches,  not  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing the  sermon,  but  to  see  the  crowds.    If  they  enter  the  church 
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at  all,  they  take  back  seats  and  make  faces  at  the  preacher. 
They  can  be  heard  on  the  streets  and  in  the  alleys  after  dark. 
If  you  undertake  to  organize  a  literary  society  in  connection 
with  your  school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  your  pupils  the  art 
of  Composition  and  Debate,  they  will  assemble  in  force  at  the 
organization  to  break  it  up;  and,  unless  firmly  dealt  with  on 
their  first  visit,  they  will  annoy  you  afterwards.  If  an  eccen- 
tric countryman  and  his  son  come  into  town,  they  jeer  at  them 
from  all  quarters;  and  if  a  country  lad  wanders  far  from  his  pa- 
ternal protector  he  is  frequently  compelled  to  fight  his  way  out. 
He  begins  pillaging  by  snatching  fruit  from  wagons  or  from  the 
stocks  exhibited  in  front  of  stores.  Such  is  the  American  **Bad 
Boy."  The  potato  bug  and  Kansas  grasshopper  have  received 
more  public  attention  than  he,  and  yet  from  this  class  comes  the 
thousands  who  are  filling  our  reform  schools  and  prisons.  As 
truancy  and  absenteeism  from  school  is  the  prime  cause  of  their 
downfall,  it  is  my  purpose  to  treat  more  fully  of  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  these  offences  than  of  any  other  phases  of  my  sub- 
ject. 

Learning  that  I  would  be  expected  to  discuss  this  subject,  I 
became  anxious  to  learn  what  was  being  done  elsewhere,  and 
so  prepared  a  circular,  which  I  sent  to  all  the  superintendents  of 
states  and  territories,  then  to  the  superintendents  of  city  schools 
in  ihis  and  other  states,  as  well  as  in  Canada.  I  did  not  send 
any  to  Mexico^  for  from  the  general  characteristics  of  that  people, 
I  concluded  that  they  give  the  reformation  of  bad  boys  but  very 
UtHe  attention.  My  intention  was  to  present  the  methods  pursued 
by  SACH  of  the  superintendents  from  whom  I  received  answers, 
bat  as  there  is  so  much  similarity  of  treatment  in  the  cities  of  our 
own  state  and  of  other  western  states,  my  time  will  prevent  only 
a  recapitulation  of  the  methods  so  used.  I  further  concluded 
that  all  of  you  are  more  interested  to  hear  how  these  evils  are 
met  elsewhere.  In  our  own  state  the  following  ten  methods  are 
very  generally  followed : 

1.  To  send  written  or  printed  notices  to  parents,  and  to  re- 
quire written  excuses  from  them. 

2.  To  have  teachers  visit  parents,  and  secure  their  co-ope- 
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ration  in  securing  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

3.  To  require  tardy  and  truant  pupils  to  report  to  superin- 
tendent before  resuming  their  seats  in  school. 

4.  Detention  after  school  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

5.  To  make  a  certain  number  of  absences  a  cause  for  sus- 
pension or  expulsion. 

6.  To  degrade  pupils  who  are  irregular  without  cause. 

7.  To  reason  with  such  recreant  pupils,  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment. 

8.  To  give  pupils  who  are  always  prompt  a  portion  of  a  daj 
each  week  or  month  as  holiday. 

9.  To  employ,  as  far  as  possible,  competent  and  sympathetic 
teachers,  who  will  make  the  school  attractive, 

10.  To  publish  in  the  papers  names  of  pupils  who  have  been 
faithful  in  attendance,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  irreg- 
ular. 

These  ten  methods  include  most  of  those  pursued  in  diis 
state.  In  all  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  states  there  are 
as  yet,  no  compulsory  or  truancy  state  laws.  But  school  boards 
in  all  of  them,  as  with  us,  are  ''empowered  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools."  As  a 
consequence  their  power  entends  to  only  those  who  are  enroUd 
in  the  schools  each  year.  That  large  and  growing  class  of  chfl- 
dren  who  never  enter  school  are  not  reached,  and  it  is  from  this 
class  that  most  of  our  criminals  come. 

I  have  had  reports  from  all  the  cities  of  Canada,  and  the  ex- 
hibit is  a  good  one.  They  have  much  less  truancy  there  than 
with  us,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  the  enumerated  children 
attend  school.  But  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  difference  in  cUmait. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  in  aU  cold  climates  the  people 
attend  church  and  school  better  than  they  do  in  sunnier  climes. 
In  my  visits  through  Canada  I  never  saw  a  church  service  where 
the  church  was  not  crowded.  In  the  city  of  Hamilton,  Canada, 
where  there  are  6,000  pupils  in  the  schools,  they  report  but  six 
ccues  of  truancy  during  this  school  year.  It  is  situated  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  wYitrt  there  is  a  good  compulsory  educa- 
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don  law,  but  only  in  a  few  large  cities  is  this  law  necessarily 
enforced.  This  law  requires  that  all  children  of  school  age  must 
attend  school  at  least  four  months  of  the  year.  Where  parents 
&il  to  obey  this  requirement,  the  school  authorities  send  them  a 
notice  which,  if  not  heeded,  results  in  their  being  fined  Jive  dol- 
lars for  the  first  offense  and  ten  dollars  for  the  second  offense. 
This  may  account  for  the  good  attendance  they  secure  there. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  there  are  two  classes  of  public 
schools,  Protestant  and  Catholic;  and  although  there  are  no 
compulsory  or  truancy  laws  there,  the  attendance  on  the  schools 
is  very  good.  In  the  city  of  Quebec  the  snow  sometimes  falls 
to  a  depth  of  from  xo  to  16  feet.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  is  not  much  opportunity  to  lead  a  street  life,  and  a  good 
warm  school-room  is  about  the  most  attractive  spot  a  boy  can 
find.  In  Montreal  xa  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  population  is 
found  in  the  Protestant  schools.  The)lare  laboring  to  secure 
schools  associated  with  workshops,  where  pupils  can  learn  a 
trade. 

In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  the  attendance  upon  the  public 
schools  is  remarkably  good.  In  Pennsylvania  the  evil  of  non- 
attendance  is  fully  as  great  as  with  us.  The  State  Superintend- 
ent thinks  that  an  educational  qualification  for  suffrage  would  be 
the  most  effective  remedy.  In  some  of  the  cities  of  New  Jersey 
I  find  such  methods  as  these  in  use : 

1.  Badges  are  worn  hy  punctual  pupils,  and  these  badges  art 
forfeited  by  unexcused  absence. 

2.  A  Roll  of  Honor  is  kept  posted  in  each  school  room. 

3.  Pupils  with  100  per  cent,  in  attendance  go  from  school  at 
t  p.  M. ;  pupils  with  99  per  cent,  in  attendance  go  from  school 
at  2:30  p.  M. ;  pupils  with  98  per  cent,  in  attendance  go  from 
school  at  3  p.  M. 

I  have  communications  from  Profs.  Welch  and  Gow,  both  of 
whom  were  formerly  associated  with  the  schools  of  Evansville. 
They  both  send  greeting  to  their  old  friends  in  Indiana,  and 
report  progress  everywhere  in  the  old  "Keystone  State."  I 
have  had  very  full  reports  from  all  the  New  England  States  and 
large  cities  there.     Rhode  Island,  or  "little  Rhody/'  as  we  are 
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pleased  to  designate  her,  has  no  compulsory  school  law,  and  the 
State  Superintendent  reports  "truancy  and  absenteeism  steadOy 
on  the  increase."  Last  winter  one  branch  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Legislature  passed  a  compulsory  education  law,  but  it  was  d^ 
feated  in  the  other  branch.  State  Supt.  Stockwell  feels  confident 
that  it  will  be  successful  next  time,  and  that  it  will  remedy  all 
existing  evils.  Maine  formerly  had  such  a  state  law,  but  it  was  r^ 
pealed,  and  in  its  stead  school  boards  were  clothed  with  ample 
power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  upon  the  schook 
In  Portland  the  school  board  employs  a  truant  officer,  who  gives 
all  his  time  to  the  work  of  seeing  that  all  the  children  attend 
school.  He  is  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent,  and 
reports  to  him  at  his  office  each  morning  for  his  orders  and  for 
iidvice.  This  officer  is  clothed  with  police  powers,  and  can  make 
arrests,  can  use  the  city  lock-up  and  the  municipal  courts  when 
needed.  If  a  truant  pA-sists  in  his  course  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
this  officer  to  have  him  placed  in  the  Reform  School. 

In  Connecticut  compulsory  education  has  been  enforced  for 
over  150  years.  The  present  compulsory  law  was  passed  in 
1869,  and  compels  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14 
years  to  attend  school  three  months  each  year,  and  parents  are 
Hable  to  a  fine  of  $5  a  week  for  each  child  not  sent  to  school 
When  this  law  went  into  effect  the  State  Board  sent  an  agent  to 
visit  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  state,  and  induced  all  excefi 
ONE  to  sign  a  pledge  to  uphold  the  law  and  to  employ  no  child 
between  those  ages  unless  accompanied  by  the  certificate  that 
such  child  had  attended  school  the  required  time.  The  law 
assesses  a  fine  of  $100  upon  any  employer  who  violates  this  law, 
but  Mr.  Northrop  reports  that,  as  yet,  there  bas  been  no  occa- 
sion for  prosecutions. 

I  have  full  reports  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  cities  of 
Meriden,  Norwich,  Essex,  Waterbury,  Bridgeport,  New  Haven, 
and  Hartford.  New  Haven  is  the  only  city  in  Connecticut  that 
has  a  truant  school,  but  the  pupils  in  it  are  not  all  compelled  to 
live  in  the  school.  A  pupil  once  transferred  to  this  school  caa 
get  back  into  his  ward  school  only  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  truant  officer.    Truants  from  the  high  school  are  transfenred 
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to  this  school  for  the  third  offense,  and  from  the  lower  grades 
for  the  second  offense. 

Id  these  New  England  States  there  is  everywhere  a  strong 
public  sentiment,  which  cdone  is  sufficient  to  enforce  all  laws  re- 
quiring the  youth  of  the  state  to  be  educated.  ITtere  they  hold 
that  if  a  state  has  the  right  to  punish  crime,  it  also  has  the  right 
to  PREVENT  it;  and  if  the  people  are  compelled  to  pay  taxes  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  state,  they  also  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  the  work  be  well  done.  Even  the  laboring  classes 
there  approve  these  laws  and  give  them  their  support.  This  is 
trae  of  the  laboring  classes  all  over  the  world.  The  International 
Labor  Congress,  that  convened  at  Lausaune,  in  Switzerland, 
passed  strong  resolutions  favoring  compulsory  education.  Even 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  but  ^is  month  established  compulsory  ed- 
ucation. 

Bat  it  is  to  grand  old  Massachusetts  where  we  may  look  for 
the  most  advanced  methods.  As  early  as  1642,  but  12  years 
after  the  founding  of  Boston,  we  find  this  law  was  passed  by  the 
General  Court : 

"ancient  laws,-  • 

'Forasmuch  as  the  good  Education  of  Children  is  of  Singular 
behoofe  and  benefit  to  any  Commonwealth,  and  whereas  many 
Parents  and  Masters  are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  their 
dutym  that  kind; 

'It  is  Ordered,  that  the  chosen  men  for  managing  the  pru- 
dentials of  every  Town,  in  the  several  Precincts  and  quarters 
where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  neighbors, 
to  see,  First  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  Barbarism  in 
any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves 
or  others,  their  Children  and  Apprentices,  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  to  read  perfectly  the  English  tongue,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  Capital  Laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings 
for  each  neglect  therein.'     [Laws  of  1642,  June  14.] 

This  was  the  first  general  school  law  of  the  colony,  and  indeed 
the  first  enacted  on  this  continent;  but  "divers  free  schools  were 
erected,  as  at  Roxbury  and  at  Boston,"  by  the  voluntary  action 
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of  towns,  confirmed  by  the  General  Court,  before  this  law  was 

passed." 

The  present  state  truant  law  of  Massachusetts  prescribes: 
(x)  That  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years,  unneces- 
sarily out  of  school,  shall  be  sent  to  the  truant  schools.  {%)  That 
cities  shall  appoint  two  or  more  truant  officers,  under  control  of 
the  School  Committee.  (3)  That  all  the  cities  of  a  county  may 
establish  a  joint  school  for  truants.  (4)  These  various  truant 
schools  to  be  under  control  of  the  school  authorities. 

The  state  has  established  a  State  Truant  School  a4  Monscm, 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  city  of 
Springfield  had  for  years  a  truant  school,  where  commitments 
could  not  extend  over  two  years.  Supt  Stone  writes  me  that 
the  city  and  county  have  now  united^  and  sustain  two  truant 
schools,  one  for  the  incorrigibles  and  the  other  for  incipient 

truants. 
Vermont  has  a  stringent  compulsory  law,  requiring  all  children 

between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  to  attend  school  at  least  three 
months  each  year.  A  member  of  what  is  called  the  '^  Pruden- 
tial Committee"  is  designated  to  enforce  the  law.  Parents  who 
refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school  are  fined  from  $10  to  $2o» 
and  the  same  fines  are  imposed  on  any  person  who  employs  chil- 
dren between  those  ages  and  does  not  send  them  to  school  the 
required  time.  This  penalty  is  the  best  feature  of  the  Vermont 
law. 

I  would  describe  more  fully  the  laws  in  operation  in  the  New 
England  States,  as  I  have  copies  of  all  of  them,  but  my  30  min- 
utes will  not  allow  its  being  done.  Massachusetts  stands  at  ^ 
HEAD.  Her  schools  reach  every  class  of  society,  and  in  no  other 
state  is  there  such  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  universal 
education.  This  spirit  comes  from  Plymouth  Rock ;  for  coeval 
with  the  erection  of  their  first  rude  cabins  arose  their  church  and 
school-house.  But  six  years  after  the  founding  of  Boston  arose 
grand  old  Harvard. 

In  Boston,  for  years,  it  was  customary  to  post  the  city  ordi- 
nance as  to  truancy  and  absenteeism  in  each  school-room,  and 
read  the  same  to  the  pupils  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month* 
The  present  truancy  law  was  passed  in  1873. 
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Traancyi  to  those  who  have  not  seen  its  effects,  may  appear 
but  a  small  offense;  but,  to  those  who  know  the  evils  to  which 
it  leads,  it  is  a  jnst  cause  of  cilarm.  In  my  work  in  the  Indiana 
Reform  School  I  have  had  unusual  opportunities  to  study  the 
effects  of  it.  Nearly  every  boy  sent  to  us  tells  us  that  he  started 
on  the  downward  road  by  playing  truant  from  school.  Most  of 
our  boys  come  to  us  ignorant,  of  the  simplest  rudiments,  and  our 
primary  grades  consist  of  as  large  boys  as  the  highest  grade. 
But  we  are  not  troubled  with  truancy  or  absenteeism,  and  a  few 
months  makes  a  great  change  in  these  untutored  lads.  We  have 
a  compulsory  system  of  education,  and  I  can  report  that  it  works 
CHARMINGLY ;  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  Indiana  can  take 
her  stand  alongside  of  Massachusetts  in  this  matter  of  popular 
edacation*  We  can  not  force  public  opinion,  but  we  can  educate 
it,  and  if  every  Indiana  teacher  will  but  work  for  this  object  it 
will  not  be  long  until  we  will  win. 

Aid  in  securing  a  better  class  of  men  in  our  legislatures,  and 
ere  long  the  vagrant  and  incorrigible  boys  of  the  state  will  be 
found  attending  school.  The  plea  that  parents  may  ''need  the 
labor"  of  these  chQdren  is  not  tenable  or  even  true.  That  large 
dass  of  children  who  absent  themselves  from  school  seldom  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  their  homes.  Besides,  ''child  labor, '^ 
when  hired  out,  is  barbaric,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  the 
detriment  of  the  child's  interests.  I  have  watched  the  course  of 
many  boys  who  were  compelled  by  their  parents  to  quit  school 
and  begin  selling  apples  and  boiled  eggs  at  the  trains,  or  to  engage 
in  that  other  occupation  of  boot-blacking,  and  while,  for  a  time,  it 
may  bring  in  a  meager  revenue,  it  throws  the  child  into  an  at- 
mosphere not  suited  to  the  growth  of  youthful  virtues;  and,  in 
the  end,  generally  costs  parents  a  hundred  fold  more  than  if  the 
child  had  never  engaged  in  such  labor. 

But  the  question  arises,  how  is  this  class  to  be  enabled  to  attend 
school  ?  My  answer  is  this :  Let  our  benevolent  societies  take 
hold  of  the  matter,  and  instead  of  allowing  little  boys  and  girls 
to  spend  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  in  stealing  coal  from  cars, 
as  many  do  in  large  cities,  send  to  such  family  sufficient  coal,  on 
condition  that  the  children  go  to  school    If  they  need  clothes,  let 
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clothes  be  provided  for  them.    Let  the  Masons^  the  Odd  Fdhm^ 
and  aU  such  societies  give  their  charitable  work  this  practical  beDt, 
and  the  work  wUl  be  dene.     Then  let  the  school  boards  place  in 
the  hands  of  city  and  county  superintendents  su£^ient  books  to 
be  loaned  to  indigent  pupils.    It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  citizen 
that  these  neglected  children  be  cared  for.     It  will  not  do  to 
send  vagrant  children  or  those  without  suitable  homes  to  the 
county  poor-house ;  for  nine-tenths  of  our  poor-houses  are  whoflj 
unfit  for  the  custody  of  children     It  is  our  experience  at  the 
Reform  School  that  it  is  easier  to  manage  and  reform  thirty  hd 
hoys  than  one  who  has  spent  much  time  at  a  poor-house.    The  last 
legislature  enacted  that  boards  of  county  commissioners  may  ap- 
point ''a  woman  of  good  moral  character,  sound  judgment,  and 
suitable  age,  having  experience  in  the  care  and  training  of  chil- 
dren as  matron/'  and  to  put  in  her  care  and  custody  all  pauper 
children  of  sound  mind  between  the  ages  of  one  and  sixteen 
years.     It  is  made  the  duty  of  such  matron  "to  provide  the 
children  with  sufficient  food  and  clothing,  and  to  give  them 
proper  home  training  and  education."     She  must  either  send 
them  to  the  nearest  district  school  or  instruct  them  herself,  and, 
when  not  in  school,  must  provide  for  them  some  "active  labor 
suitable  to  their  age  and  strength,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be- 
<:ome  useful,  industrious,  and  self-supporting  citizens."    It  is 
further  enacted  that  such  matron  be  provided  with  a  suitaUe 
house,  ground  for  a  garden,  and  a  good  cow,  and  that  she  receive 
irom  25  to  30  cts.  a  day  for  each  child  under  her  care.     Where 
the  number  of  children  exceed  25  a  second  matron  may  be  ap- 
pointed, and  a  third  when  the  number  exceeds  40.    Such  matrons 
must  seek  good  homes  in  the  county  for  these  children,  but 
must  bind  all  parties  taking  them,  in  a  written  agreement  to  take 
good  care  of  children  committed  to  their  hands;  and  such  matron 
must  keep  full  records  of  all  children  placed  in  her  charge  and 
the  homes  whither  they  are  sent;  and  it  is  further  made  the  duty 
of  such  matron  to  visit  such  children  in  their  new  homes,  to  as^ 
certain  if  they  are  well  treated.     In  case  of  ill  treatment,  suit 
may  be  brought  to  obtain  redress  for  injury  to  such  children,  or 
to  recover  custody  of  them ;  and  all  expenses  of  such  visitations 
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/lasd  saits  must  be  borne  by  the  county.     It  is  further  provided, 

i(  ^t  the  county  commissioners  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  three 

competent  persons  ''noted  for  their  charitable  work  and  for  the 

interest  they  take  in  all  benevolent  enterprises,  two  of  whom  shall 

be  women  who  have  had  experience  in  the  raising  of  children,  to 

visit  at  least  every  3  months  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 

homes  and  the  manner  in  which  the  children  are  kept  and  treated 

hy  such  matron,  and  to  report  quarterly  to  the  commissioners. 

An  such  children  are  to  have  first-class  medical  care  in  sickness. 

I  have  given  a  full  synopsis  of  this  law,  because  I  regard  it  as 

•one  of  the  best  laws  ever  passed  in  this  state,  and  I  trust  that  the 

teachers  of  the  state  will  unite  in  demanding  that  the  provisions 

of  this  law  be  carried  out  in  their  respective  counties.     Get  the 

thmxhes  interested  in  the  matter,  use  the  columns  of  the  county 

papers,  and  advocate  the  establishment  of  such  homes,  and  if 

this  is  done,  before  another  year  there  will  not  be  a  child  in  an 

Indiana  poor-house.     It  will  put  our  state  upon  a  footing  with ' 

the  best  governed  states  in  the  Union. 

Here,  by  request,  I  will  briefly  outline  how  the  state  cares  for 
her  bad  boys  sent  to  the  Reform  School,  as  I  wish  to  secure 
tiie  co-operation  of  my  fellow-teachers  in  this  important  work. 
Thirteen  years  ago  the  Reform  School  was  opened  at  Plainiield, 
14  miles  west  of  this  city.  A  farm  of  225  acres  was  purchased, 
and  suitable  buildings  were  erected,  such  as  you  see  on  this 
hastily  drawn  chart.  [Here  explains  the  chart.]  There  have 
been  admitted  since  its  opening  1551  boys,  and  the  average 
number  present  during  the  past  year  was  356,  and  the  largest 
nmnber  of  inmates  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  was  383. 

The  school  is  established  upon  the  Family  plan,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Congregate  plan.     There  is  a  family  in  each  of 

/  these  family  buildings,  under  the  control  of  one  or  more  persons. 
One-half  of  the  boys  go  to  school  from  breakfast  to  noon,  while 

I  the  others  work  in  the  shops  or  on  the  farm.  In  the  afternoons 
those  who  attended  school  in  the  forenoons  worky  and  those  who 
worked  attend  school.     The  schools  (8  in  number)  are  graded  the 

^  same  as  city  schools,  and  are  taught  by  first-class  teachers.  We 
teach  only  the  eight  common  branches.     Of  the  250  boys  who 
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^  have  been  released  during  the  past  two  years,  folly  95  per  cent 
are  doing ^^Ws  in  their  various  homes;  whereas  had  it  not  be^ 
for  the  Reform  School  most  of  them  would  have  become  criminals. 
i  All  boys  are  committed  until  21  years  of  age,  ''unless  sooner 
I  discharged"  for  the  reason  that  they  are  reformed  boys.  The 
mode  of  commitment  is  as  follows :  Whenever  a  boy  is  evidently 
going  to  ruin,  a  parent  or  some  other  citizen  requests  the  Judge 
of  the  Court  to  send  him  to  the  Reform  School.  Any  one  may 
write  to  the  institution  for  requisite  blanks,  which  are  filled  out 
and  sent  with  the  boy  in  charge  of  the  sheriff. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  is  firm  but  kind.  Bad  habits 
are  broken  up  and  new  and  better  habits  formed.  A  boy  rises 
in  the  morning,  dresses  himself,  and  makes  his  bed  neatly.  Af> 
ter  the  beds  are  all  carefully  inspected  the  boys  pass  to  the  wadi- 
room,  where  they  wash,  comb  their  hair,  and  pass  to  the  sitting- 
room  for  the  morning  religious  exercises,  after  which  each  family 
marches  to  breakfast.  Here  table  manners  are  carefully  taught 
After  breakfast  they  all  assemble  on  the  "detail  ground,"  where 
some  pass  to  school  and  the  others  to  their  various  kinds  of  work. 
The  noon  intermission,  from  1 1  to  i  o'clock,  is  devoted  to  din- 
ner and  play,  when  the  schools  and  work  are  again  resumed. 

The  evenings  are  spent  in  the  families,  where  such  exercises 
take  place  as  should  characterize  a  well  regulated  home.  Satur- 
day afternoons  are  devoted  to  bathing,  changing  clothes,  and 
play.  On  Saturday  evenings  the  boys  all  assemble  in  chapel  to 
review  the  history  work  of  the  week,  hear  the  reports  of  the 
schools,  and  practice  singing  the  songs  for  Sabbath.  Occasion- 
ally these  exercises  are  varied  by  a  spelling  contest  between  two 
schools.  On  Sabbath  mornings  the  boys  form  in  a  long  line  and 
are  inspected  as  to  cleanliness ;  after  which  they  march  to  chapel,, 
where  they  listen  to  the  sermon  of  the  Chaplain.  In  the  after- 
noon is  the  Sabbath-school.  There  are  no  walls,  no  bars,  no 
cells  for  confining  boys,  no  bread  and  water  meals,  but  every- 
thing is  made  as  pleasant  and  attractive  as  possible. 

A  boy's  better  nature  is  constantly  appealed  to,  and  it  is  found 
that  just  and  kind  treatment  will  win  the  hearts  of  the  worst  boys. 
Bad  conduct  deprives  a  boy  of  his  privileges  and  prolongs  his 
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Stay  at  the  institution,  and  in  certain  cases  punishment  is  inflicted, 
but  (under  penalty  of  discharge)  no  officer  is  ever  allowed  to 
punish  in  anger,  and  not  until  all  other  measures  are  exhausted. 
Homes  are  procured  for  those  destitute  of  suitable  homes,  and  if 
a  bo7  relapses  after  he  is  released,  he  is  brought  back.  No  boy 
is  tittfinaify  discharged  until  he  becomes  ai  years  of  age,  and 
he  must  correspond  with  the  superintendent  until  he  reaches  that 
age,  telling  what  he  is  doing,  and  must  send  the  certificate  of 
4iihtn  to  show  that  he  is  a  good  boy.  Thereupon  his  leave  is 
extended,  otherwise  he  is  called  back.  I  have  thus  briefly  and 
dimly  outlined  the  work  of  the  school. 

Generous  as  the  state  has  been  in  the  cause  of  her  criminal 
l)oys,  yet  it  must  appear  evident  to  you  that  am  Reform  School 
can  not  save  the  10,000  bad  boys  of  the  state.  "An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure."  We  must  devise 
means  to  save  the  boys  before  they  go  so  far  in  crime  as  to  be 
sent  to  a  Reform  School.  This  can  be  done  only  by  concerted 
action.  Let  every  teacher  insist  upon  the  organization  of  .these 
county  homes  for  pauper  children ;  all  work  to  get  into  oiur  pub- 
lic schools  the  boys  who  are  leading  a  street  life ;  all  work  to  ed- 
ucate our  people  up  to  passing  and  enforcing  a  good  compulsory 
education  law;  all  advocate  an  educational  qualification  for  suf- 
frage; all  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  Sabbath*schools,  and  in 
another  decade  Indiana  can  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  a  state  has  over  its  citizens. 
I  have  always  admired  the  position  of  ancient  Sparta,  that  ''a 
child  belonged  to  the  state,"  and  where  parents  refustf  to  prepare 
their  children  to  become  good  citizens,  then  the  state  should  see 
that  it  is  done. 

In  this  matter  of  education  I  would  spell  State  with  a  big  "S." 
But  we,  as  teachers,  should  educate  public  sentiment  Supt. 
Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  reports  that  he  has  lectured  on  educa- 
tion in  every  township  in  the  state.  Let  city  and  county  super- 
intendents of  our  state  do  likewise,  and  let  us  secure  a  more 
generous  provision  which  will  so  add  to  the  clerical  force  of  the 
State  Superintendent  that  he  may  spend  most  of  his  time  in  the 
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various  counties.     Let  us  go  from  this  Association  resolved  to 
secure  these  ends,  and  victory  will  crown  our  efforts. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  repeat  my  conviction  that  the  interests 
of  our  republican  form  of  government  demand  universal  educa- 
tion. A  school  education  does  not  always  make  good  men  and 
women,  but  it  is  an  aid  m  producing  such  a  result.  OccasioD- 
ally  they  may  educate  a  Guiteau,  but  they  may  also  point  to  a 
Garfield  as  an  illustrious  instance  of  what  free  schools  will  do 
for  poor  boys.  We  must  not  ignore  Christianity  in  the  nturturt 
of  youth.  Banish  it  from  the  home  circle,  and  dire  are  the  re- 
sults that  follow.  An  open  Bible,  a  free  school,  and  teaciitis 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  ''taught  as  never  man  taag^t'' 
will  in  the  end  lift  any  people  to  a  moral  pbne  where  virtne  k 
considered  as  the  one  only  source  of  happiness. 


DRAWING. 


JESSE    H.    BROWN. 


J¥J¥ 


^yKtHEN  we  admit  that  drawing  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
^y  schools,  questions  at  once  arise  as  to  what  shall  be  taught 
and  how  it  shall  be  taught.  This  article  is  an  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions,  in  a  measure,  by  illustration. 

We  will  take  the  work  for  one  week  as  laid  down  in  a  manual 
of  instruction  for  primary  grades.*  It  is  designed  for  about  ^e 
beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  second  year  of  school,  and  pre- 
sumes that  instruction  in  lines,  angles,  different  parts  of  the  slate, 
position,  holding  pencil,  etc. ,  has  been  given,  and  the  study  of 
simple  figures  commenced. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  not  only  gives  definite  subject* 
matter  to  be  taught,  but  also  provides  for  variety  in  the  method 
of  instruction,  based  upon  the  special  object  of  the  particular 
exercise ;  as  drawing  of  geometric  forms  and  learning  names  and 
terms;  drawing  from  copy;  from  memory;  from  objects,  and 
invention  or  design,  as  busy  work.     The  progress  made  and  the 

*  Teachers'  Manual  for  a  Primary  Course  of  Instruction  in  Drawing.      L. 
Prang  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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value  of  the  results  obtained  will  generally  be  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  faithfulness  with  which  these  different  methods  are 
used  and  the  clearness  with  which  a  definibe  object  is  made  the 
basis  of  every  lesson. 


Monday. 


Form. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Copy.      I    Memory. 


Thursday.  1     Friday. 


Dictation. 


Object 


Lesson  of. 
Tuesday. 


Greek  Cross 

cut  from 
paper. 


Time — 15  minutes  a  day. 

Mondays  Lesson. — Subject,  Geometric  forms,  lines,  names 
and  terms.  Special  object  of  the  lesson,  to  teach  diameters  of  a 
square.     General  object,  review  instruction  and  drill. 

The  class  has  drawn  the  square,  is  familiar  with  its  shape 
from  observing  square  pbjects,  and  has  learned  a  method  of 
oonstnicting  it  The  teacher  draw's  on  the  board  directly  in 
front  of  the  class  as  the  children  draw  on  slates  or  paper.  All 
draw  in  light  sketched  lines.  The  teacher's  drawing  should  be 
on  a  large  scale,  at  least  six  inches  to  the  inch  on  the  slate. 
That  is,  a  line  intended  to  btf  two  inches  on  the  slates  should  be 
twelve  inches  on  the  board. 

When  all  is  in  perfect  readiness  the  teacher  says  in  substance,. 
''We  will  draw  a  square  to-day  as  we  learned  to  do  last  week» 
Who  will  tell  us  which  line  to  draw  first?  Which  next?  What 
about'  the  length  of  all  these  lines  ?  What  of  the  corners  ?  We 
will  bisect  the  upper  side  of  the  square.  We  will  bisect  the  left 
side,  the  right  side,  and  the  lower  side.  We  will  sketch  a  line 
from  the  point  of  division  in  the  upper  side  to  the  point  of  divi- 
sion in  the  lower  side.  What  is  the  position  of  this  line  ?  We 
will  sketch  a  line  from  the  point  of  division  in  the  left  side  to 
the  point  of  division  in  the  right  side.  What  is  the  position  of 
this  line?    Would  you  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  two  lines* 
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we  have  just  drawn?  They  are  called  the  diameters  of  the 
«quare.  The  word  diameter  means  *  through  measure.'  You 
see  they  measure  through  or  across  the  square  from  the  middle 
of  one  side  to  the  middle  of  the  opposite  side.  What  would  yon 
say  the  diameter  of  a  square  is  ?  The  point  where  the  diameters 
cross  each  other  is  called  the  center  of  the  square.  We  wiH 
^nish  the  lines  of  the  square  and  the  diameters." 

Review, — "What  is  a  square?  What  is  a  diameter?  What 
is  the  center  ?  How  many  right  angles  can  you  find  ?  What  is 
is  a  right  angle  ?  Who  can  point  to  three  parallel  lines  ?  Are 
they  vertical  or  horizontal  ?.  Point  to  two  lines  that  are  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other.  What  can  you  say  about  the  diameters 
-of  a  square  ?  " 

"We  will  now  draw  two  lines  for  the  diameters  of  a  square. 
What  relation  have  these  lines  to  each  other?  We  will  now 
draw  the  square  on  these  lines  as  diameters.  We  say  this  square 
was  drawn  on  its  diameters  because  the  diameters  were  drawn 
first.  What  do  we  say  of  a  square  when  the  diameters  are  drawn 
before  the  square  is?    We  will  see  who  can  draw  the  best  square 

on  its  diameters — first  in  light  lines  and  then  in  finished  lines,  in 

■ 

minutes." 

To  repeat,  the  object  of  such  a  lesson  as  this  is  to  give  ideas 
and  to  drill  in  the  use  of  names  and  terms.  From  and  after  this 
lesson  the  terms  diameter  and  diameters  should  be  used  when- 
ever occasion  requires.  No  better  opportunity  for  language  cul- 
ture can  be  found  than  a  drawing  lesson  of  this  character  properly 
conducted. 

Tuesdays  Lesson, — Subject,  Drawing  fi-om  copy.  The  result 
to  be  reached  is  here  presented  beforehand  in  a  drawing  on  die 
board,  or  on  a  card  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil.  The  object  is 
to  lead  the  children  to  use  what  they  have  learned  to  obtain  the 
result,  and  to  teach  them  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  and  logical 
manner  in  their  work.  The  copy  should  be  drawing  as  well  as 
possible  on  a  large  scale,  and  should  be  directly  in  front  of  the 
class. 

There  should  be  a  brief  oral  analysis,  by  questions,  to  show 
that  it  is  an  application  of  the  lesson  of  yesterday;  to  discover 
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the  proper  order  of  sketching  the  lines,  placing  ihe  division 
points,  etc.  Generally  the  class  should  all  draw  together,  line 
by  line,  the  pupils  assisting  in  giving  the  directions.  At  times, 
however,  after  a  clear,  understanding  of  what  is  to  be  done,  the 
members  of  the  class  might  be  allowed  to  work  out  the  result, 
esch  4n  his  own  way.  The  latter  method  gives  the  teacher 
opportunity  to  observe  diffet^nt  pupik  and  gi^b' assistance  an^ 
iostmction  in  individual  cases^'  In  either  method'the  whole  ek- 
erdsetsto  be  drawn  in  the  lightest  sketched  lines  first,  and  then 
soch  lines  asroake  the  figure  required  are  to  be  furnished.  All 
ensibg  should  be  constantly  discouraged,'  if  not  positively  pro-' 
hHritecL  Sketched  H^e^  may  be  corrected  at  Imy  time  by  sketch- 
ing  them  again,  but  the  result  of  first  efTon  must  remain. 

To  secure  promptness  of  execution  the  class  should'  be  refmind- 
ed  frequently  of  the  time  they  are  consuming,  and  urged  to  try^ 
for  the  bestw6rk  in  the  least  time.  Time  lessons,  in  w^hich  a 
certain  amount  of  work  is  to  be  done  in  a  given  timej  are  valtr- 
ahle  exercises.  But  careless,  thoughtless,  and  ha^ty  work  ik 
always  to'  be  condemned.  The  work  of  every  pupil  should  be 
mspected  at  the  close  of  the  tesson,  and  all' just  conkmendadon 
bestowed. 

Review  questions,  as  in  Monday's  lesson,  should  also  be  given* 

"What .figure  is  the  basis  of  this  drawing?  How  many  squares 
cai)  you  see  in  k  ?  Point  to  an  acute  angle.  'An  obtuse  angle.^ 
Two  lines  that  ^e  oblique  to  each  other,  etc<  LcWus  see  who 
can  draw  Ibis  figure  again  in minutes.'? 

The  memory  lesson,  the  dictntion,  and  the  object*  lesson  win 
will  be  given  in  next  number  of  the  Journal.  / 

Indianapolis. 


There  is  one  phase  of  George  Eliot's  philosophy  of  special  value 
in  every-dky  li  e — that  is  to  compel  ourselves  to  dp  right,  whether  we 
ieel  like  it  or  not  Instead  of  our  simply  doing  What  we  are  impelled 
to  do.  she  says :  "Our  deeds  determine  us  .as  much  as  we  determine 
our  deeds,  and  until  we  know  what  has  been  the  peculiar  combina- 
>aof  outward  with  inward  facts  which  constitute  a  man*s  critical 
:tioQs.  it  will  be  better. not  to  think  ourselves  j/isQ^about  his  char- 
'  There  is  a  world  of  life  philosophy  here.  Compel  yourself 
abey  reason' and  conscience,  and  inclination  will'  learn  to  adjust 
;lf.  for,  tr^i^y,  "Our  deeds  determine  us  as  much  as.we  determine 
deeds." 
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BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  COTJNTY 

SEMINARY. 


2«  B.  STUROUSy  WASHUiaTOir,  D.  C. 


^  HAVE  been  ariced  to  write  some  imniQisoencet  of  the  Walk 
91^  ington  Cottntjr  Senuoaryy  at  Salem,  Ind.    ♦    ♦    * 

L;i  the  year  1876,  Prof.  James  H»  Smart,  then  SuperittteodeBt 
K^  Bublic  Instruction  for  the  Stale  of  Indiana,  edited  a  sndl 
vffiime,  entitled  ''The  Indiana  Sfhoola  and  the  Men  who  have 
Worked  in  Them.''  In  this  volume,  the  first  chapter,  <*  Early 
Scliool  Days,"  prepared  by  Barnabus  C  Hobbs,  LL.  D.»  mahci 
honorable. mention  of  Hon.  John  I.  Morrison,  for  nearly  twenty 
yean  the  principal  of  said  seminary.  In  chapter  3,  Prof.  Daoid 
Hpugh  gives  a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Morrisott's  life,  and  enumeF- 
ates  some  of  his  many  pupils  in  the  seminary.  This  sketch  I 
can  only  enlarge  from  memories  of  the  long,  long  a^o. 

t  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Morrison's  from  a  very  early  age,  before 
theseminary  was  built,  and  I  vividly  recall,  after  more  than  fifty 
years,  die  day  we  first  entered  with  pride  that  building.  Before 
then  he  taught,  for  perhaps  two  years,  m  a  small  one^story  brkk 
house,  near  the  old  Methodist  Church-^a  house  made  somewhat 
historic  of  late  as  the  one  in  which  John  Hay,  of  '  Little  Breeches^ 
fame,  was  bom.  His  mother  and  her  sisters  and  brothers,  the 
Leoterds,  of  Harrison  county,  were  among  the  seminary  pufds. 
It  was  then  not  a  combon  thing  for  girls  to  learn  Latin,  and  I 
well  remember  my  surprise  at  Laura  and  Cornelia  Leooard 
reading  Horace  to  Mr.  Morrison.  The  seminary  soon  became 
famous.  Pupils  flocked  in  from  not  only  Washington  county, 
but  from  adjoining  counties — from  Louisville,  New  Albany,  Jef- 
fersonville,  Charlestown,  Bedford,  Paoli,  Corydon,  Indianapolis, 
and  other  places.  The  house  was  too  small  to  hold  all  the  pa- 
pils.  Many  of  the  families  of  the  town  took  boarders  who  at- 
tended the  seminary.  Mr.  Morrison's  education  was  very  exact 
and  thorough,  and  he  made  his  mark  on  all  whom  he  taught  for 
any  length  of  time.  He  was  a  man  of  very  commanding  prea« 
enoe^  whose  eyes  looked  dean  through  culprits.    Hb  mere 
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flieience  in  the  school-room  secured  order,  such  as  other  teach* 
«rB  cfbUUD  only  by  strategy.  The  school  was  al«i^ay&  opened 
^ith  prayer,  in  whkh  occurred  the  petition,  '^  that  we  may  know 
'Thee,  the  only  true  Ood,  whom  to  know  aright  is  life  eternal/^ 
ITow  there  happened  to  be  two  brothers  in  the  county,  Levi  and 
^Voah  Wright,  who  were  sheriffs  of  the  county  alternately,  for 
anany  years.  It  puaxled  my  small  brain  no  litde  (though,  as  it 
"was  ift  a  prayer,  I  never  ventured  to  make  my  perplexity  known), 
why  Mr.  Morrison  should  always  pray  for  Noah  Wright  (know 
aright)  and  never  once  for  Levi.  I  have  s<Jldom  seen  him-  laugh 
Si»  heartily  as  he  did  long  years  afterwards  when  I  told  htm  of 
Jthi0  perplexity. 

it  was  A  mixed  school,  and  aH  the  better  for  that,  as  I  look  at! 

it    True,  the  boys  and  girls  occasionally  fell  in  love  with  each' 

other;  but  they  will  do  that  anyhow,  and  they  will  be  iax  less 

likely  lo  make  serious  mistakes  in  this  respect  when  they  have 

studied  and  recited  together  and  taken  measure  of  each  other^ 

mental  caliber.     Certainly,  there  never  were  so  many  bright, 

pretty  girls  in  any  other  school  as  in  that    Their  presence  made 

llie  boys  behave  better,  and  they  were  put  on  their  metal  not  t(^ 

be  excelled  by  the  boys.     Among  the  foremost  of  the  girls, 

and  concededly  so,  was  Maria  Bradley.    As  the  grass  has  been 

•f0win|  over  her  grave  nearly  six  years  now  in  her  Iowa  home, 

^  may  be  allow  d  to  mention  her  only  of  the  girls.    Those  yet 

giving  who  Jkne     her  then,  will  testify  as  to  her  marked  ability 

^p  411  ,b^r  ;^Mdifis.    Her  husband,  Joseph  G.  Wilson,  has  been 

dbr-aore^an  four  years  past  our  consul  at  Jerusalem. 

Among  the  boys  I  can  name  only  a  few:  Robert  Allen  was 
fitted  for  West  Point  in  this  seminary.  He  is  still  livbg,  a  retired 
tasmy  officer,  in  San  Francisco.  He  was,  during  the  war  for  the 
"Unionyivn  charge  of  the  Quartermaster's  service  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,iinaWe,  upright  man.  Thos.  J.  Rodman  was  another  of 
.  the  seminaxy  pupils  who  went  to  West  Point  He  afterward 
.  attained  dialinction  by  inventing  the  huge  gun  which  bears  his 
.naxie.  I  went  with  him  to  Louisville,  on  his  way  to  West  Point, 
tin  1837.  The  banks  were  &en  nearly  all  broken,  and  he  had 
xto  carry  silver  coin  enough  to  pay  his  way.    We  slept  together 
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in  thjp.old  Gait  House^  and  I  had  not  laid  eyes  on  him  from  that 
day,  ti)l  during  the  late  war,  when  he^  accosted 'me  in  Louisville. 
Whi9n  a  boy  at  school,  he  was  tall  and  spare.  .  Meanwhile  he 
had.  filled  out,  and  his  proportions  were  somewhat  gigantic.  I 
pnce  asked  him  how  he  came  to  invent  a  gun,  as  I  knew  there 
w;as  no  Yankee  blood  in  him.  He  replied  that  he  was  of  Scotchr 
Irish  descent,  and  that  that  blood  was  next  to  the  Yankee's  in 
invention.  He  said  that  he  was  in  this  city  at  the  time  the 
••Peacemaker"  burst. and  killed  Secretary  Upsher  and  many 
others;  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  gunnery  taught  at  Wesl^ 
Point,, jthat  gun  had  no  business  bursting;  that  this  explosion  put 
him  on  a  train  of  thought  that  resulted  in  the  Rodman  gun.. 
Like  so  pany  others  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  dear  old  semi- 
nary, obiit  in  plures,  William  Dewey,  a  son  of  Judge  Charley 
Dewey^  of  Charlestown,  was  one  of  the  earliest  pupils  of  the 
seminary.  He  and  his  two  sons  laid  down  their  lives  in  defense 
of  the  Union.  Washington  C.  De  Pauw,  who  now  so  abounds, 
in  sheckels,  was  one  of  the  boys.  Dr.  Samuel  Reid  was  another, 
endeared  to  many  friends  in  Salem,  Paoli,  and  New  Albany. 
My  brother  Minard  was  a  precocious  boy,  who  never  was  whipped 
or  deserved  a  whipping  (in  the  strictest  confidence  I  may  say 
t|iat  I  got  enough  for  two).  He  was  foremost  in  all  his  lessons, 
and  his  memory  was  something  extraordinary.  He  and  his 
cousin,  Barton  Parke,  were  among  the  few  Greek  pupils  in  the 
semjnary.  His  cousin  was  cut  down,  when  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  by  the  cholera.  Minard  died  in  1862,  Professor  of  Latin 
in  Hanover  College,  Of  the  later  pupils,  Newton  Booth  attamed 
the  highest  distinction,  having  been  Governor  of  California  and 
United  States  Senator  from  that  state.  When  at  school  he  wrote 
wonderful  compositions,  in  that  the  boy  bein^  father  of  the  man. 
He  was  not  cut  out  for  a  politician,  however,  and  both  positions 
he  held  were  obtained  unsought  He  could  not  fawn  upon  the 
dear  people,  that  thrift  might  follow  fawning,  and  so  he  has  re- 
tired to  private  life  with  self  respect  and  clean  hands.  His  elder 
brother,  Walter,  who  has  died  within  the  last  year,  was  as  hon- 
orable and  trustworthy  as  Newton,  as.  was  natural  a  son  born  of 
sjLich  parents  should  be. 
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On  the  i6th  of  January,  1828,  the  Zelo-Paidensian  Society 
was  formed  by  the  pupils  of  the  seminary,  and  contributed  no 
little  to  its  success.     There  were  declamations,  compositions, 
debates,  and  annual  exhibitions,  attended  with  no  little  eclat 
Id  conducting  the  seminary,  Mr.  Morrison  was  happy  in  having 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  quite  a  number  of  the  best  people  of 
Salem.     Among  these  were  Judge  Parke,  Dr.  Bradley,  John  H. 
Farnham,  Jeremiah  Rowland,  John  Kingsbury,  Beebe  Booth, 
John  G.  Henderson,  and  others.     With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Booth,  who,  in  his  old  age,  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  oJT 
all  who  know  him,  these  have  all  gone  over  to  the  majority. 
Mr.  Farnham  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  and  a  class- 
mate of  Edward  Everett.     He  had  the  misfortune  of  being  born 
somewhat  too  soon  for  his  own  popularity  in  Indiana.     Of  the 
excellent  public  school  system  of  Indiana  (of  which  we  Hoosiers 
are  all  so  justly  proud),  he  was  the  champion  before  the  people 
were  ready  for  it.    He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  who  spent  his  winters 
in  Indianapolis,  turning  an  honest  penny  by  writing  speeches  for 
members  of  the  Legislature  from  the. rural  districts.     Even  a 
Governor,  in  welcoming  Lafayette  to  Indiana,  was  not  above 
availing  himself  of  Mr.  Farnham's  eloquent  pen.     He  and  his 
wife  were  victims  of  the  cholera  that  decimated  Salem  in  1833; 
and  their  son  William  and  daughter  Catharine  have  since  joined 
them.    Of  Judge  Parke  I  have  written  more  than  once  else* 
where.     He  waa  the  enlightened  friend  of  education,  and  was 
foremmt  in  every  eflbrt  to  extend  the  area  of  knowledge.     He 
was  active  iu  founding  the  public  library  of  Salem,  that  did  no 
little  to  foster  a  taste  for  useful  reading.     Of  the  old  seminary 
pupils  but  few  remain  in  Salem.     Dr.  Henderson,  Dawson  Lyon 
and  Robert  Morris  are  still  there.     Mr.  James  G.  May,  in  a 
^reen  old  ai;e,  still  walks  the  streets  as  of  old.     May  he  and  Mr. 
Morrison  redeant  seri  in  ccdum. 


Dr.  Nargosky,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  measured  the  capac'ty  of 
lungs  of  630  boys  and  314  girls  in  the  local  schools.  He  finds  that 
Ae  capacity,  in  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  65  cubic  centi* 
meters  fore^ich  kilogram  of  wei^t  in  boys,  and  57  cubic  centimeters 
^r  gifls.  He  says  that  the  relation  between  the  weight  of  man  and 
ahe  capacity  of  his  lungs  is  tolerably  permanent.  Its  variation^  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  fat. 
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SPELLING. 


PROP.    £.    V.    DS  ^RAPr. 


FIRST  YEAR'S  WORK. 

JmETHOD. — ^The  first  year's  work  (lowest  primary)  should  be 
(W^  spent  in  copying  words,  wkh  little  or  no  reproduction 
without  copy. 

9.  Every  word  and  every  sentence  taught  should  be  copied 
from  the  black-board  on  the  slate,  and  then  read  from  the  slate. 

3.  Let  the  first  copyings,  no  matter  how  crude  and  awkward, 
be  commended  and  the  writer  encouraged.  (They  are  types  of 
the  child's  crude  percepts. ) 

4.  Request  the  child  to  persevere — th6  better  the  picture  of 
the  word  the  child  makes,  the  more  distinct  will  the  impression 
be  on  the  mind. 

5.  All  study  of  spelling  should  be  by  copying  words  and 
sentences  in  the  best  possible  hand-writins^, 

6.  The  copied  words  should  be  marked  and  corrected  just 
as  carefully  as  any  other  lesson. 

7.  The  first  year,  the  child  should   be  taught  to  express^ 

fhought  orally. 

SECOND  YEAR'S  WORK. 

Method. — At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  mental  pic- 
tures will  be  stored  in  the  mind,  and  pupils  may  be  required  to- 
reproduce  them.  (It  is  safe  to  begin  reproduction  now,  the  chit- 
dren  have  been  taught  writing  technically,  and  are  able  to  write 
a  plain  hand.) 

3.  Begin  carefully.  After  a  word  has  been  copied  from  the 
board,  erase  it  and  have  it  reproduced  without  copy. 

3.  Do  the  same  with  two  words,  then  three,  and  so  on,  until 
the  pupils  can  reproduce  the  copy  correctly. 

4.  Write  a  sentence,  erase  a  part  of  it  and  then  cause  the 
whole  to  be  written  correctly. 

5.  Teach  those  words  only  which  your  pupils  use  in  language^ 
(This  holds  good  throughout  the  whole  course.  By  language^ 
we  mean  words  used  in  any  and  £^11  recitations.) 

6.  No  word  should  be  taught  until  it  is  a  sign  of  a  distinct 
Adea  in  the  mind. 
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7.  The  second  year,  the  child  should  talk  with  the  pencil, 
^is  only  involves  the  reproduction,  continually,  of  words  whicih 
it  knows,) 

8.  When  a  word  is  misspelled,  the  teacher  should  at  oftte 
erase  it,  and  substitute  the  correct  form. 

9.  Keep  a  list  of  misspelled  words,  and  teach  no  other  mati^ 

audi  they  are  learned. 

NoTB^-Too  much  itrett  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  caitCiil 
and  ooirect  woik  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

THIRD  YEAR'S  WORK. 

Mbthod. — At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  if  the^rstand  second 
years'  work  have  been  faithfully  performed,  the  children  wiH 
write  correctly  most  new  words,  after  reading  them  once. 

X.    Require  the  children  to  read  a  sentence  and  reproduce  it 

a.    Introduce  oral  spelling. 

3.  The  teacher  should  dictate  familiar  sentences  to  the  pupils 
to  copy  on  slates  and  on  the  board. 

4.  The  pupils  should  be  required  to  use  original  sentences 
involving  a  use  of  the  word. 

5.  Every  word  misspelled  should  be  corrected  in  the  Exercise 
Book  by  the  pupil. 

6.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  use  words  in  various  ways 
before  copying  in  Exercise  Books* 

7.  Give  attention  to  the  spelling  of  words  separately  and  in 
sentences.  The  best  test  of  spelling  is  writing  from  dictation. 
The  writing  of  words  and  sentences  helps  reading  essentially^ 
and  if  it  were  done  for  no  other  purpose,  the  time  would  be  weU 
spent,  time  which  would  otherwise  be  given  to  lisdessness,  or 
tiresome  idleness. — Illinois  School  Journal. 


RELATION  OF  FOUL  AIR  TO  CONSUMPTION. 


Tjj^xPERiBiENT  has  shown  that  if  an  animal  be  kept  confined  in 
>^  a  narrow,  closed  apirtment,  so  that  the  air  supplied  is  al« 
ways  more  or  less  vitiated  by  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  expires, 
however  well  fed  that  animal  may  be,  tubercles  (consumption^ 
will  be  developed  in  about  three  months.  If  this  be  the  case,  a 
large  percentage  of  cases  of  consumption  should  be  met  with 
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among  the  inmates  of  badly  ventilated  schools.  But,  fortunatelj, 
the  disease  is  comparatively  infrequent  under  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  added  to  this  is  the  protective  influence  of  the  active  exercise 
in  the  open  air  usually  indulged  in  by  schoolchildren.  It  is  upon 
the  teachers  that  its  blighting  effects  are  most  apparent,  as  they 
4ure  predisposed  by  age,  they  neglect  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  their  mental  labor  is  severe,  and  worry  of  mind  exhaustinfr. 
Of  eleven  teachers  who  died  during  the  last  eight  years  within 
the  limits  of  one  county  in  Pennsylvania,  two  died  of  acute  dis- 
ease, one  of  an  overdose  of  an  habitual  narcotic,  and  of  nine 
attacked  by  consumption,  eight  died — six  ladies  and  two  gentle* 
tneii ;  the  other,  a  gentleman,  will  recover,  at  least  for  a  time. — 
*^ School-room  VetUilatum^^*  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Higgins. 


Next  to  the  people  who  are  always  offering  advice,  the 
weakest  are  those  who  are  continually  seeking  it.  Depend 
upon  it,  if  there  is  not  a  fixed  centre  in  your  own  nature,  a  psy- 
chological metometer,  as  it  were,  to  indicate  your  own  course 
to  you,  it  is  useless  to  expect  any  success,  propped  up  on  the 
advice  of  your  friends.  ' '  Only  on  strength  of  his  own,  unknown 
to  us  or  to  any,  can  a  man  rely,"  says  Emerson,  ''and  it  is  only 
as  he  turns  his  back  on  the  world,  and  draws  on  this  most  private 
wisdom,  that  any  good  can  come  to  him. " 

No  one  can  determine  for  you  your  life  power.  Encourage- 
ment or  discouragement  can  not  affect  the  soul  serenely  centered. 
Not  till  you  are  thus  immovably  centred  can  you  solve  the  com- 
plex quadratic  of  your  existence.  Life  will  then  be  glorified. 
Natural  days  will  catch  a  meaning  from  the  supernatural.  Lyric 
inspiration  will  rise  within  your  soul,  and  mysterious  voices  call 
to  you  from  the  silence  for  evermore. 


Student  (not  very  clear  as  to  his  lesson) — **  That's  what  the 
author  says,  anyway."  Professor — **I  don't  want  the  author; 
I  want  you!"     Student   (despairingly) — "Well,    yov've   got 


me." 


The  expense  of  one  session  of  Congress  exceeds  $3,000,000. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


The  Attorney  General  has  issued  the  following  in  a  circular.  The 
first  three  questions  are  in  response  to  questions  asked  by  Supt  Bloss. 
The  others  are  given  because  they  give  infoi;mation  in  regard  to  the 
sew  law  that  is  of  general  interest. 

Sir: — ^Yo«  ask: 

1st.  "  How  does  the  act  of  April  13,  188 1,  concerning  the  taxing 
of  dogs  (acts  of  188 1,  p.  395)  affect  Ihe  distribution  of  surplus  dog  tax 
for  school  purposes  ?  *' 

The  act  of  April  13.  188  f,  is  a  statute  covering  the  entire  subject- 
matter  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1865.  ( i  K.  S.  1876.  p.  69 ;  3  Davis  Supt. 
to  9  G.  &  H  15.)  and  necessarily  repeals  it.  But  the  act  of  1881  does 
not  repeal  the  act  of  March  14,  1877,  (acts  1877,  special  session,  |]i. 
74.)  and  such  surplus  dog  tax  must  be  distributed  according  to  its 
provisions.  The  act  of  1881  took  effect  September  19.  1881.  Under 
the  law  of  1865.  whenever  on  the  first  Monday  in  March  of  each  year, 
the  township  t'ustee  had  over  $50  of  dog  fund  in  his  possession  re» 
maining  after  having  paid  all  legal  claims  filed  against  it  during  the 
year  previous  to  such  date,  the  excess  over  I50  was  paid  over  to  the 
credit  of  the  school  revenue  of  the  township  for  the  payment  of  tui- 
tion, and  pro-rated  between  the  township  and  the  incorporated  towns 
and  cities  of  such  township,  according  to  the  enumeration  of  school 
children  for  school  purposes  within  such  township.  The  act  of  188 1 
does  not  change  the  law  upon  this  subject,  except  such  distribution 
must  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  in  each  year,  and 
hereafter  trustees  must  make  the  distribution  at  that  date.  Accord- 
ing to  the  act  of  1865,  the  county  treasurer  paid  over  the  dog  tax  to 
the  township  trustees.  This  feature  of  the  law  finds  no  place  in  the 
}aws  of  the  state  now.  The  county  treasurer  does  not  collect  the 
dog  tax  after  the  first  day  of  April,  except  for  past  taxes,  but  the 
township  trustee  collects  a  license  fee  in  lieu  thereof,  direct  from  the 
owner  of  the  dog.  Trustees  were  required,  by  the  act  of  1865.  to 
make  a  distribution  of  the  surplus  fund  on  the  first  Monday  in  March, 
1881,  but  the  act  of  188 1  required  him  to  make  another  distribution, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  October  last,  of  the  funds  then  in  his  hands. 

2d.  "In  case  any  trustee  has  not  complied  with  the  law  of  1881, 
is  it  bis  duty  immediately  to  turn  over  to  the  school  revenue  for  tui- 
tion all  the  dog  fund  in  excess  of  I50  held  by  him  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  October,  1881  ?" 

Yes;  it  is  certainly  his  duty "^ to  comply  with  the  act  of  1881  at 
once. 


^«o 
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3d.  "  When  turned  over  to  said  tuition  fund,  is  it  to  be  distributed 
to  the  various  school  corporations  of  the  township  by  the  trustee,  u 
directed  by  the  act  of  March  14.  1877?** 

Yes;  it  is  to  be  distributed  in  precisely  the  same  way  it  was  dis- 
tributed previous  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  act  of  188 1.  except  as 
to  the  time ;  it  having  been  changed  from  the  first  Monday  of  Maidi 
tb  the  first  Monday  in  October  of  each  year. 

41  h.  Dogs  may  be  registered  and  tagged  at  any  time  after  April 
I,  1882.  and  previous  to  April  i,  1883.  for  the  year  intervening  be- 
tween such  dates.  But  for  a  part  of  a  year  the  owner  dieteof  vslt 
pay  the  full  amount  of  %\  for  a  male  and  f  2  for  a  female. 

5th.    Any  dog  untagged  may  be  shot  after  April  i,  1882. 

6th.    The  owner  of  a  spayed  bitch  must  pay  %i  tax  per  year. 

7th.  If  any  person  owns  one  male  and  one  female  dog,  he  mait 
pay  %\  for  the  male  and  %i  for  the  female ;  but  an  extra  dollar  cat 
not  be  chained  for  such  female. 

8ch.  A  mau  can  not  be  punished  for  stealing  a  dog  that  has  not 
been  taxed ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  a  dog  that  has  been  taxed.  (Da* 
cision  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  India» 
against  John  Doe,  decided  February  20,  1882  ) 

9th.  The  cost  of  the  dog  tags  and  registry  book  must  be  paid  out 
of  the  township  fund. 

loth.  Sheep  mu^t  be  paid  for  by  the  township  in  which  they  an 
hilled,  without  regard  to  the  place  where  the  owners  of  the  dogs 
killing  the  sheep  may  reside ;  and  without  regard  to  the  place  when 
the  owner  of  such  sheep  may  live,  either  within  or  without  the  state.  '| 
Neither  is  it  any  defense  that  such  sheep  have  not  been  listed  for 
taxation  ;  if  they  have  not  been  so  listed,  the  county  treasurer  m^ 
list  and  collect  the  tax  due  on  them  at  any  time. 

nth.  A  father  may  own  a  dog  and  so  may  his  minor  child  resid* 
ing  with  him,  and  such  c{iild*s  dog  can  not  be  assessed  an  extia 
dollar  under  the  provisions  of  section  i  of  the  dog  law.  The  entife 
question  turns  upon  the  bona-fideness  of  the  child's  claim.  If  the 
child  honestly  owns  the  dog,  the  father  is  not  liable  to  pay  the  tax 
on  such  dog ;  neither  is  the  dog  liable  to  a  double  tax.  If  the  child's 
claim  of  ownership  is  to  avoid  paying  the  extra  dollar,  then  sucb 
second  dog  may  be  assessed  a  double  amount,  or  $2. 

I2th.  The  next  tax  duplicate  will  contain  no  column  for  dog  tax. 
All  dog  tax  now  upon  the  tax  duplicate  must  be  collected,  as  such 
taxes  has  been  collected  in  the  past. 

13th,  The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  former  dog  law,  very 
much  like  the  present  one,  was  constitutional.  (See  Mitchell  v. 
Williams,  27  Ind.  62;  State  v.  CornaJl,  Id.  120;  Haller  v.  Sheridan, 
Id  494) ;  and  the  same  court  approves  of  these  decisions  in  State  v. 
Doe,  cited  above. 
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r4th.  It  IS  a  constable's  duty  to  kill  all  dogs  found  at  any  time 
titer  April  i,  1883,  witboot  collar  and  tag,  whether  notified  thereof 
by  the  trustee  or  not,  for  which,  upon  proper  proof  of  to  the  township. 
tnistee»  he  will  be  entitled  to  fifty  cents. 

I5tfa.  A  trustee  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  only  3$  cents  for  registering' 
a  dog.  He  is  entitled  to  no  additional  fee.  The  owner  of  the  dogi 
can  not  be  charged  an  additional  fee  for  the  tag,  except  where  a  du- 
plicate tag  is  issued. 

i6tb.  Neither  constables  nor  citizens  are  entitled  to  any  addi- 
tbral  fee  for  burying  a  dog  killed  by  them,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
lowiiship  or  county  treasury.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  AtCy  Gm*L 


EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  les» 
than  %i  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps ;  no  others  can  be 
ascd. 

In  asking  to  bare  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

The  article  on  "The  Treatment  of  Bad  Boys,"  in  this  Journal,  is 
along  one,  but  is  full  of  interest,  and  no  one  will  wish  it  shorter.  A 
nccnt  visit  to  the  school  confirms  the  good  reports  previously  heard» 
The  Reformatory  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  No> 
other  one  gives  so  much  time  to  school  work. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  says :  "  The  best  part  of  health  is  a  fine 
disposition.  It  is  more  essential  than  talent.  Nothing  will  supply 
the  want  of  sunshine  to  peaches:  and  to  make  knowledge  valuable 
yon  must  have  the  cheerfulness  of  wisdom.  Whenever  you  are  sin* 
ccrely  pleased,  you  are  nourished.  All  healthy  things  are  sweet-* 
lenpered.  It  is  observed  that  a  depression  of  spirits  develops  the 
{erms  of  a  plague  in  individuals  and  nations." 


Attention  is  called  to  the  "answer"  under  the  head  of  Theory  of 
Teaching.  The  member  of  the  State  Board  having  this  subject  \xk 
charfre  thinks  that  instead  of  making  a  short  answer  to  each  question, 
h  will  be  more  profitable  to  the  teacher  to  take  up  one  question  and 
answer  it  exhaustively.  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  teachers,  upon 
reflection,  will  have  the  same  opinion.  The  question  answered  is  a. 
very  important  one,  and  needs  much  close  study. 
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The  new  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Ohio  Educatumal  Montktf 
says,  editorially,  under  the  heading  Enlargement:  **  Beginning  with 
the  April  number  we  propose  to  add  one -fourth  to  the  size  of  th^ 
Monthly,  making yS^ft/  pages  instead  of  thirty-two,  as  heretofore." 

The  Inpiana  School  Journal  has  averaged  more  than  fiptt 
pages  of  reading  matter  per  month,  exclusive  of  advertisements,  for 
the  past  two  years.  No  other  educational  journ^il  in  the  United  States 
gives  its  readers  so  many  pages. 


Tqbacco  vs.  Brains,— In  addition  to  what  the  Joinmal  has  alreidy 
igiven  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  injurious  to  bndn* 
^development,  the  following  is  added  from  Dr.  Dio  Lewis : 

"  Within  half  a  century  no  young  man  addicted  to  the  use  of  to- 
bacco has  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  Harvard  CoUfge, 
though  five  out  of  six. of  the  students  have  used  it.  The  chances, 
you  see,  were  five  in  six  that  a  smoker  would  graduate  at  the  head 
•of  his  class  if  tobacco  does  no  harm.  But  during  half  a  century  not 
one  victim  of  tobacco  was  able  to  come  out  ahead.*' 


"  Dear  Sir  : — Is  a  teacher  who  subscribed  for  your  Journal  last 
summer  and  promised  to  pay  for  it  out  of  his  first  school  money,  or 
at  farthest  by  the  Holidays,  and  has  not  paid  yet,  although  notified 
to  do  so,  sufficiently  honorable  or  honest  to  teach  school?  I  have 
had  some  experience  which  leads  me  to  ask  this  question. 

,  Agent  for  JoumaL* 

An  answer  t«>  the  above  is  not  necessary.  I  am  glad  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  but  few,  and  I  leave  those  to  answer  for  themselves. — [£&• 


THE  LAWYER.  THE  DOCTOR,  THE  PREACHER,  THE 

TEACHER. 


The  Lawyer^ 5  work  is  chiefly  employed  in  making  right  what  ii 
^rong — in  dealing  with  dishonesty — in  settling  the  misunderstand* 
ings  of  people — in  interpreting  law,  and  in  punishing  law  violators. 
Lawyers  live  by  other  people* s  quarrels. 

The  Doctor  gives  most  of  his  time  to  the  mending  of  broken  phys- 
ical law.  While  he  has  other  important  duties,  his  chief  work  is  to 
Testore  order  where  law  has  been  violated.  For  the  most  part  he 
is  simply  a  tinker.     Doctors  live  by  other  people* s  ailments. 

The  Preacher  gives  his  time  to  reclaiming  people  from  their  sins. 
Like  the  Doctor  he  spends  his  time  in  making  right  what  is  wrongs 
in  saving  people  from  the  results  of  violated  law,  only  he  works  in  a 
different  department.    He  must  take  old,  warped,  partly  deca>ed 
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materiil  and  make  it  over  again.    Preachers  live  off  of  other  people* s 

The  Teacher  gives  his  time  chiefly  to  the  upbuilding  of  character. 
His  work  is  original  work ;  he  builds  from  thp  foundation.  He  worki 
with  God*^  mitertkl.  and  if  he  works  according  to  Cod*s  plan  his 
work  will  never  need  to  be  done  over.  He  has  an  adv^^nts^gp  over 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the  preacher,  in  that  he  is  not  chit  fly.  oc-, 
copied  in  mend.ng  violated  law,  and  can  give  his  strength  to  the  de- 
velopment of  fnind  and  soul  according  to  law.  Even  the  preacher 
does  not  have  the  opportunity  of  the  teacher  for  doing  good.  I  be« 
llive-tliat  tO'Vibly  the'teachers'  of  the  country  are  exercising  more 
influence  over  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  people  .than  are  the 
preachers.  A  teacher  whose  character  is  not  worthy  of  imitation  by 
the  children  is  a  disgrace  to  his  professibn,  and  should  abandon  it. 

True  the  teacher  lives  by  the  ignorance  of  others;  but  ignorance 
<m  the  part  of  children  is  in  accordance  lyith  God*s  law,  an;d  there*. 
Ikc  right.    Teacher,  magnify  your  work. 


TEMPERANCE'  IN  THE  SCHOOtS. 


That  temperance  is  a  proper  subject  for  sch6o)"iilstf  uctioni  #ill  be 
idmitted  by^atl,  if  this  instruction  can  be  inn  parted,  in.  a  prudep^way» 
! That  intern p^r^iice  is  the  great  curse  of  the  land  all  must  admit.  No 
I  one  who  has  moral  character  sufficient  to  obtain  a  license  to  teach 
school  can  for  a  moment  defend  intemperance.  Whatever  may  bf 
jthe  views  astto  methods  of  its  restriction,  all  unite' in  condemning 
^  and  deploring  the  thing'itseif.  That  a  knowledge  of  thel  deleterious 
tficcts  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  body,  mind»  anfl  soul,  will  tend 
Ip  prevent  the  contraction  of  bad  habits  no  one  can, doubt.  That  it 
it  necessary  not  only  to  instruct  the  mind,  buttp  educate ^tbe  feel- 
:kgs  and  build  up  in  the  character  of  the  child  a  sentin^ent  against; 
drunkenness  and  its  evil  consequences  niust  be  also  adipii^|d,; 

In  a  community  *iti[  which  there  is  a  differenqe  of  opinipn.i^  wotil4> 
k  unwise  in  a  teacher  to  talk  to  his  school  eith<;r  fp^  or  against  pro- 
Untion,  local  option,  license,  or  any  other  manner  pjf  cpnttoling  the 
itil — children  have  nothing  to  do  wiih  these  thinj;Sf  and, si^ch  talk 
will  only  tend  to  weaken  the  teacher's  influence^  >  Talk,  about  the 
Ihing  itself,  and  make  it  so  hideous  that  no  child  will  d^re  to  pi)t.. 
himself  within'  its  power.  Do  this  in  such  a  way  as  not.  fa  degrade 
my  unfortunate  'parent  in  the  eyes  of  his  children. 

Perhaps  the  best  book  on  th^s  subjectibr  t^.i^se  pf  teachers  is  a 
fittle  book  by  Julia  Coleman,  entitled  "Alcohol  and  Hygiene."  It 
can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of' the  W.'  C.  1*.  C,  at 
ladians^polis. 
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MISCELLANY. 


STATE  BOARD*  QUESTIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Penmanship.-  i.    What  use  do  you  make  of  the  black-botrd  ia 
te'kchtng  penmanship  ?  xo 

2.  Give  examples  of  five  exercises  you  would  use  in  teaduag 
lore- arm  movement  lo 

3.  Write  and  name  the  elements  used  in  formiaip   the  loo^ 
letters.  10 

4.  Name  the  several  positions  of  sitting  at  the  desk  for  wridng. 
"Vfhich  do  you  prefer  ?    Why  ?  3  pt»^  4.  i  ^ 

5*.    Analyxe  the  letters  p  and  f ,  2  pta.,  5  esck. 

KoTB.— Your  writmg,  in  ansveriBt  the  abor«  quettioBS.  will  W  regard«d  u  a  ifa» 
iricfi'^  your  peomaaship,  to  b«  narked  1-50. 

Orthography. — i.    How  are  vowtls  distinguished  from  <vmj^ 
nmntsf  10 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  letter  and  an  elemenUiy 
fPJUiBd?  10 

-3.    When  are  w  and^  consonants^  and  when  vowels  ? 

3  pt9.,  5  eadk 

4.  Define  a  diphthong ;  a  digraph ;  and  give  ai)  c^UUnple  of  eack. 

4  pta.,  2i  each. 

5.  Which  of  the  following  words  are  primitive ;  which  derivadveT 
Kiopeless.  dreary,  reform,  break,  laugh,  5  pt».. »  wck* 

«6.    Spell  ten  words  dicuted  by  the  superintendent  5  ^^k* 

?li VitdL6d¥  — f.    Why  doe«  the  body  require  food  ?  W 

9.    What  is  the  penstaitic  Ictiod  Of  ^t  ilitestJUes  f  i9 

3.  Why  should  all  mental  and  physical  labor  be  suspended  for  a 
lime  immediately  before  and  after  eating  a  meal  ?  la 

4.  What  is  the  principal  vessel  that  supplies  the  livef  wifh  UMd 
/or  the  purpose  of  secretion  ?  1^ 

5.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  liver  ?  i^ 
7.  How  does  the  oxygen  of  the  air  enter  the  blood  ?                  Uk 

6.  Name  the  oigans  of  special  sense  10 
«.  How  should  the  light  faU  upon  the  page  from  which  a  pupU  is 

feading?    Why?  2pta.,5«ch. 

9.  How  may  a  stroke  upon  the  ear  by  a  book  or  hand  injure  tint 
prgan  ?  ja 

10.  What  is  meant  by  reflex  action?  Illustrate.      a  pti..  s  eich, 

<^RAMMAR.— I.    a.  Define  the  antecedent  of  a  pronoun,   b.  What 

inayitbe?  a4.bd 

2.    Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,    Y^xwtthmi.  10 
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y»  Write  a  sentence  containing  two  infinitives,  one  used  as  a  noun 
iatbe  nominative  case,  and  the  other  in  the  objective  case.  lo 

4l  £x|^and  into  a  complex  or  compound  sentence :  Desiring  to 
live  long,,  no  one  would  be  old.  Troy  being  taken  by  the  Greeks* 
Mem^  came  into  Italy.  2  pts»,  5  each. 

5.  Analyze :  A  ruler  who  appoints  any  man  to  an  office,  when 
tkere  is  in  his  dominions  another  man  better  qualified  for  it,  sins 
against  God  and  against  the  state. — Koran,  10 

6.  Punctuate  and  capitalize :  Rome  and  Carthage  were  rival 
Powers  this  city  in  Africa  and  that  in  Europe  the  one  on  the  North- 
en  coast  of  the  mediterranean  the  other  on  the  southern. 

One  off  for  each  error. 

7.  Correct ;  B^n  it  over  again.  A  circle  can't  in  no  way  be 
squared.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

t.   Name  ^y^  common  errors  in  teaching  composition  writing. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

^ .  What  is  the  distinction  between  active,  passive,  and  neuter 
nrbs?  3,  3.  and  4. 

10.  Correct :  He  treated  me  with  great  negligence.  I  expect  he 
bks  gone  home.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Won.— If  a  word  to  hm  parsed  is  wroof  ly  nsed  it  should  be  corrected  before  persiBg. 
JMlciMtieB  iadudes  capitalisock»  aad  spelfiair* 

iViBORY  OF  Tbacuinq. — It    What  relation  does  the  school  bear 

ft»the  family  ?  20 

2    What  must  determine  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  ? 

30 
}.    What  b  a  habit?  20 

4    Why  should  a  teacher  never  scold  his  pupils  i  ao 

$.    What  are  the  duties  of  the  school  i  t\  respect  of  physical  educa* 

tioo?  30 

AarrHiCKTic.'-*t.  Can  you  reduce  6  bushels  to  pecks  by  multiply 
ag6bttshelsby4?    Why?  2  pts.  {.  $. 

2  What  number,  multiplied  by  3^,  gives  18  for  the  product  ? 
^y?  2pts.,  5,  5. 

3»  How  many  liters  of  gas  in  a  gasometer  2  meters  long,  3  deci- 
meters deep,  and  8  dekameters  wide  ?  {5roc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

4-  I  own  }  of  a  steamboat,  and  sell  f  of  my  share  for  ^  000,  what 
vis  the  value  of  the  steamboat  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

5.    Write  in  figures  the  following : 

(i)  Eight  hundred  two  and  forty  ten-millionths ; 

(2)  Sixty- four  and  three  hundred  millionths; 

(3)  Six  hundred  and  six  millionths ; 

(4)  Six  hundred  six  millionths; 

($)  Two  hundred  forty-three  tenths.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

^   What  per  cent  of  13  is  3  mills  ?  proc.  5;  ans.  5. 
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7.  Find  the  amount  of  I720  for  two  months  and  three  days  at  5f 
per  cent,  per  annum.  proc.  5 ;  ans.  ^. 

8.  How  much  cloth,  at  $3  per  yard,  must  I  sell  to  dear  ^r2o  by 
selling  at  20  per  cent,  profit  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans..$. 

9.  If  6  men  build  a  wall  in  30  days,  how  many  men  can  build  it 
in  10  days  ?    By  proportion.  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

10.  What  is  the  length  of  the  side  of  a  cube  whose  volume  is  equa! 
to  a  parallelopiped  24  ft.  long,  12ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  dei^p  ? 

proc.  5  ;  ans.  5. 

History. — i.    What  is  the  most  prominent  charactenstiic  of  U.  S. 
History  as  compared  with  other  histories  ?  10 

2.  For  what  object  has  the  United.  States  engaged  in  war  ?         10 

3.  Tell  the. story  of  the  invention  and  first  use  of  the  telegraph.  10 
4*    Give  some  account  of  the  discoveries  and  settlements  of  the 

French  in  this  country.  10 

5.  a.  With  what  nations  have  we  international  boundaries  ?    b. 
How  have  these  boundaries  been  determined  ?  a  5.  b  7. 

6.  a.  Where  and,  ^.  in  what  way  was  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
ended?  a3,  b4« 

7.  Give  a  sketch  of  Charles  Sumner.  10 

8.  What  State  was  last  admitted  into  .the  Union  ?  ip 

9.  a.  What  had  the  Ordinance  of  1787  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
Indiana?    b.  What  other  States  had' the  same  origin  ?  a  6.  b  4. 

10.  a.  With  what  other  study  is  History  most  closely  associated  f 

b.  What  does  this  suggest  as  to  the  method  of  teaching  History  ? 

a4,  bd. 

NoTB.— No  aotwer  to  exceed  ten  lines.  -  - 

Reading. — i.    What  is  meant  by  monotone?    To  what  kind  of 

subjects  is  it  usually  confined?  2  pts.,  5  each 

'2.    How  does  accent  differ  from  emphasis?  10 

.3.    Mark  the  accent  in  the  following  words:    Abbot,  demur,  deft- 

tal^  concern,  disputant,  idiosyncrasy.  >    5  pts«,  2  each. 

4.  In  reading  poetry,  what  pauses  are  usually  observed/ and 
why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Mark  the  pauses  that  you  would  observe  in  reading  the  f<>liow- 


mg: 


6. 


"  In  slumbers  of  midnight  the  sailor  boy  lay. 
His  hammock  swung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the  wind."  10 

Read  a  selection  of  prose ;  also  pne  of  poetry. 

2.pts.,.i  to  25. each. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  MARCH. 

AaiTHMETiC.'--*!.    The  nnmber  of  acres  in  each  hnilding  lot  will  be  the 
G.  C.  D*  of  the  number  o(  acres  in  each  ol  the  three  fannik    Aa.lhe  difffateoe 
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between  898  and  1254  is  356,  the  G.  C.  D.  of  356,  aad  898  »  seen  to  be  the 
G.  C  D.  of  the  three  numbers,  which  is  found  by  the  ordinary  process  to  be 
a;  therefore  2  acres  will  be  the  size  of  each  lot. 

2.  For  the  analysis  and  principle  of  problems  of  this  character,  see  Feb* 
Journal,  page  91,  answer  2. 

3.  A.  .303  X  J^Z  =  •<'0909«  ^*  ^c  multiply  the  one  number  by  the 
other,  as  though  they  were  integeis;  but  as,  in  that  case,  the  multiplicand  is 
1000  times  too  large,  and  the  mul.iplier  is  100  times  too  large,  the  product 
will  Dcccssarily  be  looooo  times  too  large,  and  we  must  prefix  ciphers  to  it 
to  reduce  it  to  a  decimi  representing  loooooihs. 

4.  «.  In  passing  over  5  signs  and  5^  of  longitude  the  sun  travels  through 
15s  degrees,  h.  As  i^  longitude  =  4  min.  in  time,  15$®  =  6ao  min.  in 
tiste,  or  10  fa.  20  min.  r.  The  sun  will  be  over  the  I55th°  longitude  west 
of  Washington,  and  the  time  at  Washington  will  be  lo:2o  F.  M. 

5.  a,  A  gram  of  rain  water  will  make  a  cube  whose  edge  is  .01  of  a  meter 
h,  A  liter  will  make  a  cube  whose  edge  is  .1  of  a  meter,  c,  A  liter,  therefore, 
contains  .001  of  a  cubic  meter,  and  a  gram  contains  .000001  of  a  cubic  meter, 
or  jOOI  of  a  liter,     d.  A  liter  will  therefore  weigh  1000  grams. 

6.  «.  The  walk  round  the  lot,  exclusive  of  comers,  will  be  300  -f-  200  4- 
300  -f-  200  =s  1000  ft. ;  the  width  is  6  ft.;  therefore  the  walk,  exclusive  of 
comers,  will  contain  1000  X  ^  =  6000  s  ft.  b.  As  there  are  4  comers,  and 
each  comer  measures  6  ft.  each  way,  the.  comers  will  contain  6X^X4  = 
144  i.  fL  c.  The  whole  walk  will  contain  6000  s.  ft.  -f  144  s.  ft  -=  6144  s. 
It,  which  at  7  cts.  a  s.  ft.  will  cost  6144  X  7  ==  430o8.     Ans.  ^430.08. 

7.  As  the  interest  on  #750.  at  4^  per  an.  for  1 1  months  will  be  W  of  y|y 
<>f  1750-;  and  this  interest  is  W  of  yf^  of  the  arat.  required.  That  sum  can 
he  readily  found  by  the  following  operation : 

750 

11  12 
4  100 

12  10 

100  6  =  550.    Ans.  I550. 

8.  41.  The  interest  on  any  sum  for  63  d.  at  10%  per  an.  is  1.75^.  b,  looa 
will  be  the  amount  of  the  note  less  i-75^i  or  98.25^  of  it,  since  it  is  dis- 
coamtd  in  bank.  c.  The  note  will  therefore  be  1000  X  A^?T  =  1017.81. 
Ads,  I1017.81. 

9.  a.  The  street  crossing  makes  a  parallelogram  80  ft.  by  60  ft.  b.  The 
diagi»nal  will  be  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  having  these  sums 
rc^ctively  as  base  and  altitude,  c.  Therefore  y^8o^  -f-  60*  =  100.  Ans. 
100  ft. 

la  As  the  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  circumference  multiplied  by  a 
sum  repre»enting  )^  the  diameter,  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  10  ft« 
will  be  20  X  31416  X  5  =  314*  x6*     Ans.  314.16  s.  ft. 

Theory  OP  Teaching.— (2^^^^'^^  •'  Define  attention.  State  the 
•difierence  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention. 

Answer. — Attention  may  be  defined  as  the  entrgy  with  which  the 
3 
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mind  apprehends  objects  of  thought -either  singly  or  in  their  relations 
to  other  objects. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  regards  attention  as  of  three  kinds,  which 
he  names  involuntary,  semi-voluntary,  and  voluntary^ 

Involuntary  attention  is  that  natural  and  spontaneous  activity  of 
soul  with  which  it  regards  every  object  Tcnown  by  consciousness. 
We  can  not  be  conscious  of  any  thing  without  attending  to  it.  This 
makes  it  an  original  endowment  of  the  soul  possessed  by  every  being 
having  any  degree  of  intelligence.  It  is  common  to  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  Any  being  that  knows  must  attend.  This  kind  of 
attention  does  not  presuppose  the  activity  of  either  the  sensibility  or 
the  will,  nor  can  it  be  controlled  by  the  will.  The  will  has  no  power 
to  prevent  the  mind  from  exercising  this  kind  of  attention. 

Semi'Voluntary  attention  is  that  energy  of  apprehension  which  )& 
prompted  by  desire.  When  interest,  or  couriosity  is  aroused,  this  de- 
sire to  know  stimulates  the  activity  of  attention.  There  is  here  na 
intermediate  activity  of  will,  but  the  attention  is  immediately  respon- 
sive to  the  desire  that  is  awakened.  But  the  soul  has  the  power  ta 
choose  which  of  several  objects  of  interest  it  will  attend  to,  or  whether 
it  will  attend  to  any  of  them.  Semi- voluntary  attention  is  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  will,  but  acts  naturally  in  obedience  to  the  sensi- 
biHty.  One  hears  an  unusual  sound.  He  involuntarily  attends  U> 
that  sound,  else  he  would  not  hear  it.  A  desire  is  awakened  to  know 
its  cause.  This  desire  prompts  him  to  attend  more  closely ;  to  use 
his  other  senses  in  order  that  he  may  know  more  about  it.  But 
every  one  is  conscious  that  he  has  the  power  to  resist  this  impulse 
and  to  attend  to  something  else.  It  is  semi-voluntary  not  because 
there  is  any  direct  activity  of  will,  but  because  it  is  within  the  powo* 
of  the  will  to  resist  the  impulse  of  desire  and  direct  the  attention  into 
another  channel. 

Voluntary  attention  is  that  energy  of  apprehension  that  is  directly 
obedient  to  the  will.  One  attends  because  he  wills  to  attend.  There 
may  or  may  not  be  an  attendant  activity  of  the  sensibilities.  The 
will  commands  and  the  attention  obeys. 

It  may  aid  to  a  better  understanding  of  this  subject  to  consider 
briefly  the  two  elements  involved  in  will  Will  consists  of  choice 
and  volition.  To  choose  implies  the  existence  of  more  than  one  ob- 
ject and  the  preference  of  one.  The  activity  of  both  intellect  and 
feeling  are  presupposed  in  the  act  of  choosing.  Feeling  g^ves  ends, 
and  intellect  enables  us  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  ends  thus 
given,  and  the  means  to  be  used  in  realizing  them.  Volition  is  the 
force  put  forth  in  executing  what  has  been  chosen.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  division  gives  the  basis  for  the  distinction  between  the  na- 
ture of  man*s  accountability  to  God  and  to  the  state.  He  is  account- 
able to  God  for  his  choices ;  to  the  state  for  his  volitions.    Now  an 
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actof  voluntary  attention  is  an  act  oivolitUm  more  than  an  2sXoickoUt. 
The  choice  is  presupposed,  but  voluntary  attention  is  this  act  of  exec- 
utive force  deliberately  and  intentionally  exercised.  The  full  devel- 
opment and  possession  of  this  power  is  the  highest  force  of  self-con- 
trol.   It  constitutes  the  chief  end  of  true  education. 

The  following  from  a  paper  of  President  Hinsdale,  of  Hiram  Col- 
lege, in  Vol.  II.  No.  3  of  Education^  shows  the  importance  which 
President  Garfield  attached  to  this  power  of  voluntary  attention. 
The  writer  says : 

"Sitting  on  a  log  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  back  of  the  college 
building  in  Hiram,  Garfield  once  said  to  the  companion  of  his  walk, 
'I  have  made  a  painful  discovery.  I  have  found  that  my  mind  needs 
interest  in  a  subject  to  incite  it  to  continuous  action.  The  other  day 
I  tried  to  read  through  a  long  bill  in  which  I  had  no  interest ;  it  was 
merely  my  duty  to  read  it.  My  attention  wandered,  thus  revealing 
a  defect  in  my  training.  If  I  cAn  not  otherwise  overcome  this  defect,* 
he  said,  *  I  will  give  up  my  work,  renounce  public  life,  go  to  Germany, 
and  take  a  full  course  in  one  of  the  universities.  I  must  be  full  mas*- 
ter  of  my  powers  at  any  cost.'  At  this  time  he  had  been  in  Congress 
several  years." 

James  T.  Fields,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  successful  career  as  a 
literary  and  business  man,  gave  the  following  testimony  to  the  im- 
portance of  cultivating  the  habit  of  voluntary  attention : 

"  If  I  were  a  boy  again,  I  would  school  myself  into  a  habit  of  atten- 
tion oftener.  I  would  remember  that  an  expert  on  the  ice  neyer 
tries  to  skate  in  two  directions  at  once.  One  of  our  great  mistakes, 
while  we  are  young,  is  that  we  do  not  attend  strictly  to  what  we  are 
about  just  then,  at  that  particular  moment.  We  do  not  bend  our 
energies  close  enough  to  what  we  are  doing  or  learning.  We  wan- 
der into  a  half  interest  only,  and  so  n^ver  acquire  fully  what  is  need- 
ful for  us  to  become  master  of.  The  practice  of  being  habitually 
attentive  is  one  easily  attained  if  we  begin  early  enough." 

A  practical  suggestion  will  close  this  answer.  Young  children 
must  have  their  attention  excited  to  activity  through  the  feelings* 
Information  must  be  so  presented  as  to  awaken  an  interest,  excite 
curiosity,  because  the  higher  form  of  attention  is  not  yet  possible  to 
them.  Older  students  should  be  led  to  see  the  importance  of  form- 
ing the  habit  of  voluntary  attention,  and  every  incentive  within  reaph 
of  the  teacher  should  be  employed  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate 
and  strengthen  this  power.  While  this  power  is  weak,  silence  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  its  exercise.  This  is  one  of  the  bottom  reasons 
for  maintaining  silence  in  the  school-room.  Remember  that  the 
chief  purpose  of  education  is  self-control;  the  necessary  condition  of 
self-control  is  the  habit  of  voluntary  attention. 
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Reading. — i.  Words  of  special  importance,  or  having  a  peculiar 
signification  in  a  sentence  usually  require  a  special  stress  of  voice  in 
pronunciation.  Such  stress  of  voice  is  termed  emphasis.  Example: 
"  I  did  not  say  she  struck  me ;  I  said  she  pinched  me." 

2.  Emphasis  is  controlled  by  the  thought  to  be  expressed,  and 
the  method  of  expressing  various  shades  of  thought  bring  the  inflec- 
tions into  use.    Thus  force  and  variety  of  tone  are  combined. 

3.  A  parenthetic  clause  is  one  thrown  into  a  sentence,  not  as  a 
necessary  part  of  it,  but  by  way  of  remark,  comment,  or  explanation. 
The  voice  should  be  lowered  in  reading  it. 

4.  The  pur£  tone,  because  it  is  most  natural. 

5.  Each  person's  voice  has  a  natural  key  or  degree  of  elevation. 
This  is  termed  its  pitch,  A  lowering  of  the  tones  below  this  is  termed 
low  pitch,  usually  employed  in  expressing  fear,  awe,  reverence*  etc 
A  raising  of  the  tones  above  this  is  termed  high  pitchy  used  in  ex- 
pressing joy,  passion,  urgent  appeal.  The  extent  of  high  and  low 
pitch  above  the  natural  key  is  termed  the  compass  of  one*s  voice.  It 
is  excellent  exercise  for  the  voice  to  practice  it  in  the  scale  from  high 
to  low  pitch,  and  vice  versa. 

History. — x.  Political  (including  governmental  and  military), 
social,  industrial,  educational  (including  literary),  and  religious. 

3.  War  of  the  Revolution,  War  of  18 12,  Mexican  War,  Civil 
War. 

5.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  inoperative,  because  while 
they  authorized  Congress  to  advise,  recommend  and  urge  important 
matters  upon  the  States,  Congress  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  acts. 
The  U.  S.  Constitution  was  found  a  necessity,  because  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  central  national  government  to  levy  taxes,  collect  them, 
and  expend  them  in  its  own  way  in  the  execution  of  its  own  law  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  own  authority. 

6.  They  were  afraid  that  the  national  government,  as  centralized 
and  strengthened  by  the  constitution,  would  interfere  with  local  and 
personal  liberties. 

7.  Taxation  in  various  forms  by  the  British  Parliament  without 
representation  in  it. 

8.  The  success  and  avowed  policy  of  the  Republican  party. 

9.  Railroads  promote  intercourse,  spread  abroad  the  means  and 
results  of  material  and  intellectual  activity,  and  stimulate  all  kinds 
of  ii^dustry. 

Physiology. — 2.  The  biceps  muscle  is  attached  to  the  scapula 
above,  and,  passing  down  the  front  of  the  humerus,  is  fastened  to 
the  radius  just  below  the  elbow.  When  this  muscle  contracts,  it 
raises  the  forearm,  and  lifts  any  weight  held  in  the  hand. 
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3.  All  substances,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  necessary  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  body. 

5.  By  the  blood  vessels  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  small  in- 
testines, and  by  the  lacUals. 

6l  It  stops  the  flow  of  blood  from  an  injured  blood-vessel,  and 
thus  prevents  death  from  hemorrhage. 

Grammar. — 2  Whoever  is  a  compound  relative  pronoun  The 
antecedent  part  is  third  person,  singular  number,  and  nominative 
case,  subject  of  the  verb  will  learn;  the  relative  part  is  the  subject  of 
the  verb  studies.  One  is  an  adjective  pronoun,  third,  singular,  neu- 
ter, objective,  governed  by  will  learn, 

6.  MeUmomy  is  a  figure  in  which  the  name  of  one  thing  long  as- 
sociated with  another  is  taken  to  denote  that  other;  as,  "Please ad- 
dress the  chair '^ 

10.  That  is  a  story  as  hard  to  swallow  as  those  of  Gulliver  him- 
self.   I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  been  unfortunate. 

Geography. — i.    Florida  and  Yucatan. 

2.  They  belong  to  four  races :  the  Caucasian,  the  Ethiopian,  the 
Indian,  and  the  Mongolian. 

3.  California  and  Oregon.  Sacramento  is  the  capital  of  Califor- 
nia, Salem  is  the  capital  of  Oregon. 

4.  Boston,  New  Haven,  Worcester,  Cambridge,  and  Fall  River 
are  the  five  cities  required.  Connecticut,  Penobscot,  Kennebec, 
Androscoggin  and  Merrimac  are  the  required  rivers. 

5.  The  Volga,  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper,  the  Don  and  the  Rhine. 
The  Volga  rises  near  the  Voldai  Hills,  and  flows  east,  then  south  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Danube  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flows  on  the 
eastern  slope  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Dnieper  rises  near  the  Voldai 
Hills,  and  flows  south  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Don  rises  in  the 
central  part  of  Low  Europe,  flows  southeast,  then  southwest  into  the 
Sea  of  Azov.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flows  north  into  the 
North  Sea. 

6.  Cuba  is  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Borneo  is  in  the  Eastern  Indian  Archipelago,  between  Asia  and 
Australia.  Madagascar  is  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  east  of  Africa.  Sand- 
wich Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  west  of  North  America.  St.  He- 
lena, in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  west  of  Africa. 

7.  A  volcano  is  a  mountain  with  a  bowl-shaped  depression,  or 
crater,  on  its  summit  or  side,  from  which  issue  smoke,  ashes,  lava, 
etc. 

8.  Isthmus  of  Panama  connects  North  and  South  America.  The 
Isthmus  of  Suez  connects  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Isthmus  Tehuante- 
pec  connects  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
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9.  A  water*shed  is  an  elevation  of  land  separating  the  waters  of 
river  systems.  A  plateau  is  a  level  highland.  A  mountain  is  a  mass 
of  rock  which  rises  considerably  above  the  surrounding  country.  A 
harbor  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  in  which  ships  may  be  sheltered  from 
the  fury  of  winds.    A  cape  is  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea. 

10.  Spanish,  Italian  and  Turkish. 

Orthography. — i.  Vocals  consist  of  pure  tones.  Aspirates  are 
breathings  only,  modified  by  the  vocal  chords.  Example :  a  in  haU 
•or  hat;  p  in  cap. 

2.  \^)  gigtgif^'    [i^")  rich f  machine t  chyme, 

3.  Labials  are  letters  whose  elements  are  chiefly  formed  by  the 
lips.    They  are/,  ^,  wA,  and  w, 

4.  In  order  to  secure  accuracy  of  pronunciation  and  the  proper 
accentuation. 

5.  By  a  hyphen  placed  only  between  syllables.  A  word  of  one 
syllable  should  never  be  divided. 

Penmanship. — i.  In  teaching  writing,  as  in  teaching  other  sub- 
jects, various  methods  may  be  used.  The  greajt  end  to  be  attained 
is  systematic  work.  While  each  teacher  must  recognize  the  same 
principles,  the  methods  of  teaching  them  may  be  many.  No  teacher 
can  succeed  without  system  and  method;  hence,  the  question: 
•*  Describe  your  method  of  conducting  an  exercise  in  Writing." 

In  conducting  an  exercise  in  writing  three  things  should  be  care- 
fully observed :  namely,  knowledge ^  execution ^  criticism.  By  the  use 
of  the  black-board  or  charts,  give  the  pupil  a  mental  conception  of 
the  form  to  be  written.  This  can  be  done  by  an  analysis  of  the  letter. 
The  pupil  should  know  whether  the  line  should  be  straight  or  curved, 
whether  the  curve  is  slight  or  intense,  whether  the  lines  unite  in  a 
turn  or  a  point,  etc. 

Next,  in  order,  should  follow  the  exercise  in  writing.  All  should 
write  the  same  copy.  While  practicing,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  should 
be  directed  to  the  positions  and  movements  until  understood  and 
acquired. 

During  the  exercise  in  writing  the  teacher  should  give  careful 
attention  to  the  writing  of  the  pupils,  and  after  they  have  written  the 
copy  three  or  four  times,  he  should  illustrate  the  most  prominent 
faults  that  he  has  noticed.  After  the  criticism  and  instruction  the 
pupil  should  be  again  directed  to  write  three  or  four  lines  more» 
while  the  teacher  passes  among  them  and  notes  the  mistakes. 

Thorough  system  should  mark  the  opening  and  closing  of  each 
lesson. 

2.  Finger  movement,  fore-arm  movement,  whole-arm  movement, 
and  combined  movements. 

3.  First,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth. 
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4. 

5.  The  distance  between  words,  in  the  same  sentence,  should  be 
tvo  spaces ;  between  sentences  in  the  same  paragraph,  four  spaces ; 
between  figures,  one-half  a  space. 


A  Mr.  Rich  has  left  a  legacy  of  |2,ooo,ooo  to  Boston  University. 

The  United  States  has  railroads  sufficient  to  reach  four  times  round 
the  world. 

This  indicates  that  the  superintendent,  W.  H.  Fertich,  and  his  as- 
sociates, are  doing  good  work. 

Three  Purdue  professors  have  attended  **  golden  weddings  "  among 
their  relatives  within  the  last  three  months. 

L  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  opened  a  Chicago  Branch  to  their 
Irasiness.    Hermann  Schuricht  is  their  Western  Agent. 

Served  them  Right. — Supt.  Clancy,  of  Delaware  county,  revoked 
the  licenses  of  two  of  his  teachers  for  visiting  saloons  and  drinking. 

The  five  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  in  the  order  of  their 
size,  are  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston. 

F.  M.  Riddle. 

MoNTiCELLO. — ^J.  G.  Royer,  Supt.,  and  his  teachers,  recently  spent 
a  day  visiting  the  Logansport  schools.  They  were  pleased  with  what 
they  saw. 

The  Drewersbury  school,  G.  H.  Bogart  teacher,  with  an  enroU- 
laent  of  49,  had  97.6  per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the  second  week  in 
February. 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  offer  $275  in  prizes 
for  the  best  drawing  done  with  the  Dixon  pencil.  Send  for  circular 
giving  particulars. 

Logansport^ — ^The  report  for  February  shows  :  Number  enrolled, 
IS4S;  average  attendance,  1360;  percent  of  attendaace,  93.6;  days 
absence,  1780 ;  neither  tardy  nor  absent,  696 ;  cases  of  tardiness,  100; 
visits  to  schools,  532. 

Thorntown. — L.  M.  Crist,  Supt,  made  a  specialty  in  working  up 
an  interest  in  the  Longfellow  and  Whittier  celebrations.  The  schools 
gave  two  public  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  library. 
The  one  on  December  17th  cleared  $35,  and  the  one  on  February 
27th  cleared  |8o.    Good. 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  of  City  Schools  will  be 
held  in  Indianapolis  April  27th  and  28th.  The  announcement  that 
it  would  be  held  February  22d  was  premature. 

Ths  Normal  Quarterly  is  the  name  of  the  new  paper  representiBg 
the  Southern  Indiana  Normal  at  Mitchell.  It  is  edited  by  W.  £. 
Lugenbeel,  and  contains  some  good  articles  in  addition  to  a  great 
variety  of  "normal  news." 

Wabash  County. — Harvey  A.  Hutchins,  county  superintendent, 
has  published  a  manual  for  his  schools,  which  contains  an  outline  of 
a  course  of  study,  programme  for  township  institutes,  suggestions  to 
teachers,  etc.,  etc.    k  will  surely  be  helpful  to  teachers  who  study  it 

The  Union  School  Furniture  Company,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
has  re-built  its  factory  burned  last  fall,  and  is  now  ready  for  vigor- 
ous work  again.  Thos.  Charles,  well  known  in  this  state,  has  charge 
of  the  Chicago  office.  T.  C.  Eaton,  of  Mishawaka,  is  agent  for  In- 
diana. 

MisHAWAKA.  —  Favorable  reports  come  from  the  Mishawabi 
schools.  The  January  report  makes  a  comparison  with  the  same 
month  in  the  three  preceding  years,  and  the  improvement  indicated 
is  gratifying,  to- wit : 

Enrollment,  -        -        -        - 
Neither  tardy  nor  absent. 
Cases  of  tardiness. 

The  Ten  Largest  Cities  in  the  World. — According  to  Rand» 
McNally  &  Co.*s  new  "Atlas  of  the  World,"  just  published,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  ten  largest  cities  in  the  world  is  as  follows : 

1.  London,    -  -  -  4,000.000 

2.  Paris,    -    -  -  -  1,988806 

3.  Soo-Choo,  -  -  1,500,000 

4.  Canton,     -  -  -  1,300,000 

5.  Peking,     -  -  -  1,206,599 


1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

418 

460 

468 

482 

94 

119 

177 

220 

190 

139 

62 

37 

6. 

New  York,      -    • 

■     1,206.500 

7. 

Berlin,   -    -    -    . 

•     1,111,630 

8. 

King-to-Ching,     - 

1,000.000 

9- 

Philadelphia,  -    • 

•       846.979 

10. 

Chang- Chow,  -    • 

800.000 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — According  to  reports  the  schools,  especially  the 
primary  schools,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  are  in  very  bad  condition  for 
want  of  sufficient  room.  A  person  who  recently  visited  these  schools 
reports  them  in  the  Chicago  Inter-  Ocean  thus : 

"  But  one  of  the  crying  abuses  of  the  Brooklyn  primary  schools — 
an  abuse  even  worse  than  that  of  placing  the  younger  children,  who 
are  most  in  need  of  teachers  of  superior  judgment,  in  charge  of  un- 
practiced  recruits,  fresh  from  pupilage  in  the  grammar  schools— is 
that  of  crowding  from  80  to  130  little  ones,  of  from  5  to  7  years  of 
age,  into  rooms  which  should  not  contain  more  than  fifty  such  chil- 
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dren.  There  these  innocents  sit,  on  benches  made  to  hold  seven  and 
eight  little  ones,  so  tightly  wedged  together  that  the  arms  of  half  the 
children  are  overlapped  by  those  of  the  other  half.  There  they  are 
kept  in  dose,  over-heated  rooms  three  hours,  with  the  exception  of 
an  intermission  often  minutes.** 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  the  solution  given  in  the 
Indiana  School  Journal,  of  problem  9  in  questions  used  for  Decem- 
ber. I  will  give  my  objections  to  the  solution,  then  I  will  give  my 
solution. 

The  statement  that  "every  %\  A  pays  cancels  I1.05  of  the  debt**  is 
not  correct.  Now  for  the  proof:  The  discount,  $1  05  at  5%.  is  $0.05}^; 
|ioo— .^5i=  fo.99}.  Therefore,  every  I0.99I  A  pays  cancels 
I1.05. 

My  solution  is  as  follows :  The  proceeds  of  f  i.oo  discounted  at  5^ 
i5|o.95;  then  every  I0.95  A  pays  cancels  $1.00  of  the  debt.  $1425 
paid  by  A  will  cancel  as  many  dollars  of  the  debt  as  equal  the  num- 
ber of  times  ^95  is  contained  in  I1425  00,  which  is  1500  times. 
Therefore,  ^1425.00  cancels  I1500  of  the  debt.  |i8oo  —  11500  = 
I300,  bal.  due. 

This  solution  is  open  to  criticism  by  any  one  who  may  differ  w  ith 
it  L.  D.  Hankins. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  some  month  i 
ago  appointed  a  committee  of  three,  Wm.  T.  Harris,  W.  H.  Payne, 
and  H.  S.  Tarbell,  all  eminent  educators,  and  none  of  them  havii^ 
any  official  relations  to  the  institution,  to  visit  the  school,  make  a 
critical  examination,  and  report  to  the  Board.  Profs.  Payne  and 
Tarbell  recently  made  their  visit.  The  following  letter,  written  by 
Prof.  Payne  after  he  had  returned  home,  explains  itself: 

University  of  Michigan,  Feb.  18,  1882. 

Hw.  John  M.  Blon,  Snpc  Pablic  Instruction  of  Indiana : 

As  you  know  I  have  recently  made  an  extended  visit  to  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  facil- 
ities it  offers  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  I  think  it  due 
to  you  to  state  in  brief  some  of  the  conclusions  that  have  resulted 
from  this  examination.  In  a  Normal  School  worthy  of  the  name» 
and  worthy  of  public  confidence  and  support,  the  professional  in* 
straction  should  be  at  least  co-ordinate  with  the  academic  instruc- 
tiom. 

In  a  State  like  Indiana,  where  a  high  grade  of  academic  instruction 
is  accessible  to  all  who  wish  to  obtain  it,  there  is  no  excuse  for  a 
Normal  School  if  it  does  not  furnish  that  special  training  that  distin- 
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guishes  the  teacher  from  the  mere  scholar.  There  are  reasons  why 
these  professional  schools  must  continue  to  instruct  their  pupils  in 
the  ordinary  branches  of  learning,  but  if  they  are  true  to  their  mis- 
sion they  must  superadd  a  body  of  Public  School  doctrine  and  train- 
ing in  the  most  improved  methods  of  school  management.       , 

From  my  examination  of  the  State  Normal  School  I  learn,  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  that  this  professional  work  is  even  more  than  a 
co-ordinate  feature,  both  in  the  thought  of  the  school  and  in  the  work 
that  it  is  actually  doing. 

The  professional  functions  of  the  school  are  not  only  clearly  con- 
ceived as  a  whole,  but  the  subordinate  parts  are  clearly  worked  out 
by  the  individual  instructors.  The  method  of  practice  work  is  very 
admirable,  and  I  scarcely  see  how  it  can  be  improved  in  quality. 

The  pupil  is  not  only  taught  his  subject,  but,  by  observation,  prac- 
tice and  competent  criticism,  he  is  also  taught  how  to  teach  this  subject 

In  one  phase  of  the  proposed  work  of  school  I  feel  a  special,  almost 
a  personal  interest,  because  in  its  purpose  and  scope  it  is  similar  to 
the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged.  I  mean  the  facilities  offered  to 
the  graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges  for  attaining  a  high  grade 
of  professional  instruction  as  a  preparation  for  occupying  the  higher 
places  in  the  public  school  service  of  the  state. 

This  is  not  only  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  demanded  by  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  times,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  peculiar  to 
your  Normal  School,  and  is  a  most  creditable  fact  in  current  educa- 
tional history.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  new  movement  will  be  gen- 
erally welcomed  by  educated  young  men  and  women  of  Indiana 
who  are  ambitious  to  rise  in  the  new  profession.  If  I  might  counsel 
such,  my  advice  would  be  to  pass  from  high  school  and  coll^^e  into 
this  professional  school,  where  a  knowledge  of  subjects  may  be 
supplemented  by  that  peculiar  knowledge  that  is  strictly  professional, 
and  without  which  the  teacher  must  be  merely  empirical. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Payne, 

Of  the  Chair  of  Education  in  Michigan  Unwertiiy^ 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. — Lowell. 

I  fear  that  man  most,  who  fears  God  least — Hoss. 

Most  men  are  able  to   be  very  patient  under  other  people's 
troubles . — Hoss, 

He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once,  will  never  do  any 
good. — Dr,  yohnson. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 

Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honor  lies.  F^^'- 
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PERSONAL. 


J.  A.  Barnes  is  principal  of  the  Idaville  schools. 

J.  W.  Hanan  is  principal  of  the  Mongo  school. 

L  M.  Herring^on  is  principal  of  the  Greentown  schools. 

Mrs.  Vina  Stephenson  is  principal  of  the  Benwood  schooL 

Homer  W.  Porter,  of  Valparaiso,  is  the  new  superintendent  of 
Porter  county. 

}.  H.  Smart  and  John  M.  Bloss  attended  the  National  Superin- 
tendents' Convention  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  £.  Locke,  assisted  by  J.  S.  Bradley,  will  open  a  School  of  Lan- 
go^e  and  Literature  in  Michigantown,  April  14th,  to  close  June 
i6tb. 

Prcs.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  was  pleasantly  greeted  by  the 
iunilty  and  students  on  his  return  to  his  labors,  after  two  months' 
respit 

W.  Herrick,  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of  Wabash  county,  has 
been  nominated  (by  the  winning  party)  county  surveyor,  and  also 
chosen  civil  engineer  for  the  city  of  Wabash. 

D.  B.  Veasey,  well  known  in  this  state,  after  a  rest  of  six  or  eight 
months  from  the  agency  work,  has  re-entered  the  field  and  now  rep- 
resents A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

B.  J.  Bogue,  principal  of  the  Mishawaka  high  school,  and  Miss  Maria 
Calvin,  teacher  of  the  grammar  department  in  the  same  school,  were 
recently  married.  "  Both  continue  to  teach,  and  are  doing  better 
work  than  ever."    Of  course. 

Calvin  Patterson  is  the  name  of  the  new  superintendent  of  the 
Brooklyn  schools.  He  was  promoted  from  a  lower  position  in  the 
same  schools,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  man.  He  had  twenty-five 
competitors,  from  various  states  and  sections  of  the  country.  Prof. 
Smart,  of  Indiana,  stood  second  best  in  the  contest,  and  doubtless 
would  have  won  had  it  not  beea  for  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  "home 
man." 

Dr.  O.  A.  Burgess,  for  many  years  President  of  Butler  University, 
died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  March  14th,  of  heart  disease.  Dr. 
Burgess  was  only  53  years  old,  was  eminently  a  self  made  man,  and 
had  but  few  equals  as  a  vigorous  thinker  and  close  scholar.  He  was 
most  widely  known  as  a  minister  in  the  Christian  Church.  His  great 
executive  ability  made  him  a  successful  president  of  the  college  over 
whidi  he  presided  so  many  years. 
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POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  department  is  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  Hig^h  Schfld. 

BOTANY. 

March  ist,  there  were  in  blossom  at  Indianapolis  the  Harbinger 
of  Spring  (erigenia  balbosa),  the  Chick-weed  (cerastium),  and  Shep- 
herd's Purse  (capsella) ;  among  trees  the  Red  and  Soft  If  aples,  the 
Large  American  Aspen,  and  the  Elm.  Snakes,  frogs,  spiders,  and 
tree  toads  were  abundant. 

S.  £.  Cassino,  of  Boston,  announces  at  an  early  date  "  A  Manual 
of  the  Mosses  of  the  United  States,"  by  Leo  Lesquereux  and  G.  P. 
James. 

zoo  LOGY. 

Smbner*s  Century  Magazine  for  March  contains  a  fully  illustrated 
article  on  the  Black  Bear,  written  in  a  pleasant,  popular  style,  by 
Chas.  C.  Ward. 

The  Third  Edition  of  Packard's  Zoology,  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.; 
N.  Y  ,  is  out.  This  is  by  all  odds  the  best  text-book  for  college  and 
high  school  classes  yet  issued.  Its  price,  $3.00,  and  size  prevent  its 
use  in  most  high  schools,  except  as  a  reference  book ;  to  ibe  teacher 
of  zoology  it  is  invaluable. 

Prof.  H.  N.  Martin  has  out  a  book,  "  How  to  Dissect  a  Turtle," 
which  is  another  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  vertebrate 
structure  Teachers  need  books  of  this  kind — practical  and  spedaL 
St.  George  Mivart*s  book  on  the  house  cat,  is  another  recent  manual 
invaluable  to  the  practical  teacher  of  zoology  and  physiology. 

REVERSION  TO  THE  WILD  STATE. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Caton,  of  Ottowa,  Ills.,  during  a  sojourn  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  observes  that  except  the  goose  and  duck,  nearly  all  the 
introduced  animals  have  reverted  to  the  wild  state ;  among  them  the 
ox,  horse,  goat,  sheep,  hog,  dog>  cat,  turkey,  peacock,  and  common 
fowl.  The  ox  in  75  years  has  become  wild,  wary,  and  fleet.  The 
sheep  are  small,  gaunt,  long-legged,  and  scant  in  wool.  The  goat 
is  unapproachable,  and  the  porker  has  become  the  fleet  and  fierce 
wild  boar.  The  fowls  are  all  bufl*  color ;  they  live  in  the  mountains^ 
and  disappear  as  soon  as  seen.  He  concludes  the  return  to  the  wild 
habit,  form  and  color  is  most  marked  in  those  species  most  recently 
reclaimed  from  the  wild  state. 

BIOLOGY  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Geo.  W.  Peckham,  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  high  school,  concludes 
that  the  "repeating  of  classifications  of  animals  with  all  the  appro- 
priate definitions,"  has  nothing  to  do  with  genuine  knowledge  of 
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animals.  He  uses  Huxley  and  Martin's  Biology  as  a  laboratory 
guide ;  the  board  has  provided  eight  Beck's  Students*  Microscopes,and 
tne  hour  daUy  is  given  to  practical  laboratory  work  for  seven  months. 
The  classes  are  in  five  working  sections  of  sixteen  each.  Average 
age  16  years ;  more  than  half  are  girls.  Students  are  eager  and  en- 
thusiastic»  and  wish  the  term  longer.  They  study  in  succession  the 
following^:  protocoecus,  amceba,  bacteria,  mould,  ferns,  flowering 
plants,  infusorian,  fresh  water  (Tolyp,  clam,  lobster,  and  frog.  At  the 
end  of  the  course  come  morphological  and  physiological  generaliza- 
tions. This  is  a  new  departure.  It  shows  a  live  teacher  and  wide- 
awake school  board. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL. 

It  is  believed  the  opium  habit  is  increasing  in  the  United  States ; 
it  has  increased  notably  by  the  abuse  of  the  use  of  the  hypodermic 
syringe.  The  drug  costs  the  United  States  I5.000.000  annually. 
There  are  500,000  consumers  now,  as  against  225.000  in  1876.  Every 
drug  store  has  its  opium  customers.  The  victims  are  from  all  classes, 
ages  and  professions.  Most  will  lie  to  get  the  drug,  as  Coleridge 
acknowledges  he  did.  The  bromide  and  chloral  habits  are  not  un- 
commonly met  with  in  large  cities.  Many  of  these  evils,  as  well  as 
alcoholism,  are  traceable  to  impairment  of  the  digestive  and  nervous 
functions  by  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco.  A  majority  of  the  boys 
over  10  years  old  in  large  towns  smoke  either  cigars  or  cigarettes. 

GEOGR  APH  V. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is,  by  the  census  of  1880, 
So»i 55.783.  as  against  38,558.371  in  1870.  Nevada  has  62,266;  New 
York  5,082,871 ;  Indiana  has  1,978.301,  as  against  1.680,637  in  1870. 

Biitish  America  has  increased  from  3,686,596  in  187 1,  to  4,341,539 
in  1881. 

The  South  has  67  cotton-seed  oil  mills  Cotton-seed  is  worth  $12 
a  ton;  3.000,000  tons  were  produced  last  year,  of  which  ^  was  made 
into  oil.  valued  at  $2  500,000.  The  oil  is  used  for  soap,  sardines,  and 
many  purposes  to  which  sweet  oil  was  formerly  put. 

New  York  City  has  340  miles  of  granite- paved  streets,  383  miles  of 
sewers,  512  of  water-pipes,  885  of  gas-mains,  and  7  miles  of  electric 
light  wire.  There  are  23,500  lamp* posts  and  55  electric  lights  on  the 
squares  and  avenues. 

The  Pacific  Railway  has  over  30  miles  of  snow- sheds,  costing  |8. 000 
to  $i2,ooo  a  mile.  They  are  made  of  wood  and  iron ;  the  snow  over 
them  is  often  20  to  30  feet  deep.  They  shut  out  the  mountain  view, 
but  without  them  travel  would  be  impossible. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 


The  Purdue  News  is  the  name  of  a  little  8-page  paper  pvbUshed 
at  Purdue  University.    It  is  what  its  name  sigpnifies. 

The  St.  Nicholas  is  giving  a  serial  story  this  year,  entitled  "The 
Hoosier  Schoolboy,"  It  is  by  the  author  of  "The  Hoosier  Schol- 
master/'  Edward  Eggleston,  than  whom  no  other  writer  uses  westeili- 
isms  so  skillfully — ^they  come  natural  to  him.  The  story  is  an  enter- 
taining one,  and  yet  it  is  healthful.  No  boy  or  girl  can  read  it  and 
not  be  benefited.  It  would  be  a  capital  story  for  teachers  to  read  to 
their  schools. 

The  St.  Nicholas  is  always  good.  Published  by  the  Century  Co.» 
New  York. 

Webster^ s  Unabridged,  published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  is  without  question  the  standard  in  this  part  of  die 
world.  It  contains  over  1 18,000  words,  being  over  3,000  more  than 
are  found  in  any  other.  It  contains  also:  (i)  A  Memoir  of  Noah 
Webster;  (2)  a  brief  History  of  the  English  Language;  (3)  Princi- 
ples of  Pronunciation,  etc.;  (4)  over  4,000  Scripture  Proper  Names; 
(5)  over  1,500  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names;  (6)  over  4,000 Pre- 
fixes, Terminations,  etc.;  (7)  over  500  Geographical  Names,  with 
derivations;  (8)  about  10,000  Geographic  Names  pronounced;  (9) 
over  9,700  Names  of  Noteworthy  Persons;  (10)  over  700  EngH^ 
Christian  Names,  derived,  defined ;  Nicknames,  etc. ;  (11)  Proverbs, 
Colloquial  Expressions,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


See  advertisement  of  Geographical  Reader,  by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  Remarkable  Book  for  Teachers  and  Students.    The  World's  Endydo- 
pedia  of  Wonders  and  Curiosities.     For  terms  and  circulars,  address 
i-tf  W.  B.  Payne,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Teachers  Wanted — To  examine  the  American  fuvmile  Speaher  eaU 
Songster,  It  contains  40  pp.  songs  with  Gymnastics  in  song,  march  and  ex- 
ercise songs;  50  selections  for  declamations  or  supplemental  reading  lessoos; 
II  pp.  choice  thoughts  for  memorizing;  and  17  short,  spicy  dialogues.  127 
pp.,  bound  in  board,  40  cts.  for  single  copy.  C.  A.  Fyke,  Bryan,  O. 

The  Home  and  School  Visitor — A  sixteen  page  monthly,  priated  on 
book  paper,  expressly  for  boys  and  girls.  This  paper  is  carefully  graded  for 
supplementary  reading,  being  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  little  boys 
or  girls  just  beginning  to  read,  as  well  as  the  advanced  student  in  literatare^ 
Price  per  year,  40  cents. 

Lee  O.  Harris,  Editor.  D.  H.  Goble,  Publisher,  Greenfield,  Ind. 
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WCHROMO  or  30  FINE  WHITE  Gold-Edge  Cards,  name  on,  lOc. 
Agests'  Sample  Book,  25  cts.    F.  M.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

IJA  ALL  NEW  STYLE  CHROMO  CARDS,  beautiful  designs,  name  on, 
I II  IOC.  50  Elegant  new  designs*  the  handsomest  ever  sold,  with  name,  loc. 
or  25  Extra  large  Chromes  loc.     GORDON  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 

|C  A  A  Questions  in  Geography,  with  Answbes.  Taken  from  School 
lilllll  Examiners'  slips,  and  will  help  you  in  getting  your  certificate,  and 
in  your  teaching.  In  book  form,  price  50c.  Addres$,  frof.  J.  H.  McMillan, 
Xenia,  Ohio,  or.  Prof.  J.  A.  Woodbum,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  3-tf 

— ■— — ^^i^— — ■— 1«^— ^i^il— —IB— ^M^— — ^>i^— M^^^— ^—W 

THE  KEYSTONE  BLACK-BOARD  FLUID. 
THE  BEST  BOARD  A  TTAINABLE, 

IT    IS    GUARANTEED: 

m.  That  it  will  never  scale  from  the  wall.  4th.  That  it  gives  the  best  maxking-surface 
ad.  That  it  will  not  fall  in  holes.  5th.  That  it  erases  easily  and  perfectly. 

3d.  That  it  will  not  become  glossy.  6th.  That  It  may  be  washed,  to  cleanse. 

Contracts  made  for  boards  by  a  new  process  under  written  warrantee  for  two  yean,  or 
Ktjstone  Black-board  Fluid  shipped  in  cans,  with  brush  complete,  at  the  following 

Pkicb    List. 

Pints,  with  brush » $z  00 

Quarts,  "        "     „ 1  50 

GaUons,"       " 500 

Samples  and  Terms  <A  Contract  for  the  new  Veneer  Black-board  on  application  to 
>>iy  G.  W.  DALE,  DanvQle,  Indiana. 

C3-BT-     THE     BE8«P. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

American  Reprint  of  gth  Edition. 

0^  this  great  work  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  As  a  general  encyclo- 
paedia of  human  knowledge,  it  gives  not  only  ibe  latest  results  of  experiments 
and  research  in  all  departments  of  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  but  a  careful 
exhibit  of  the  present  state  of  Literature,  History,  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

The  American  Reprint  of  this  work  contains  many  and  impoctant  advaa* 
liges  over  the  English  Edition.     Send  for  specimen  pages. 

O.  T.  CRAVEM  A  CO., 

x4t  141  and  143  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  |i«a$ 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana,  $i*5o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  [for Sunday-school  leachers) 

By  John  HaU,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  -    75 

We  have  the  laigest  etdck  of  Booki  in  the  State,  and  will  be  f  lad  to  send  our  monthly 
list  of  new  books  to  ani  -  «ne  sending  his  address. 


i-tf  18  West  Washington  Street. 


IH[0,PFIiFPLIN&Cfl, 

LAMEST  music  MRLORS IM  THE  STATE 

88  and  60  North  Pennsylvania  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS. 


We  buy  and 

Every  iastn* 

sell  more 

ment  weidl 

PIANOS  AND 

MUST  PROVl 

ORGANS 

AlUFUWm 

than  all  the 
otbcr  dealers 
in  the  city  com- 

or  it  may  be  re- 
turned at  our 

bincd. 

expense. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  TO  RENT 

AND  RENT  APPLIED  ON  PURCHASE. 

OLD  INSTR nUElfW tatmin exchanse/or  NEW  ONES. 

FUN08  J 

0R6ARI 

sold  on  easyi 

■  old  on  easy 

monthly       ^ 

monthly 

payments.     ^ 

NO     F  uAl  IME  I  r.  Y 

Can  afford  to  be  without  a  strictly  reliable  instrument  at  prices  and 

tenns  we  offer. 

t^  Call,  or  send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  "fM 

Theo.  Pfafflin  &  Co., 

68  ft  BO  M.  Pennsylvania  St., 

*»  iisrDiA.i5rA.i>OrJCB. 
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WORK. 


ISABEL  KING,  CRITIC  TEACHER  IN  INDIANAPOLIS  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


£  Read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dec.  31,  1881.] 

^ORK  is  the  appointed  calling  of  man  on  earth." 

True,  you  may  say,  you  have  heard  that  or  some* 
thing  very  nearly  like  it  before.  No  need,  methinks, 
to  say  that  to  teachers. 
Ruskin  says,  in  that  blunt  English  of  his,  that  ''it  is  a  refresh- 
ing  thing  to  put  one's  room  to  rights."  In  this  annual  putting 
to  rights,  which  is  one  aim  of  our  gathering  here,  may  I  be  for- 
given if  I  should  dust  over  some  articles  which  have  already 
received  attention.  Such  things  will  happen  in  very  well  regu- 
lated households,  and  only  serve  sometimes  to  make  the  putting 
to  rights  more  thorough. 

Why  is  this  idea  of  work,  then,  so  readily  and  universally 
accepted  ?  Some  fundamental,  vital  law  must  be  at  the  founda- 
tion, or  this  would  not  be  the  case.  There  must  be  something 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  things  to  make  this  so. 

We  strive  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good;  and  in  the  march 
of  the  race  onward  to  higher,  better  things  we  have  discovered 
that  all  good  wl  ich  is  worth  the  holding,  has  been  achieved  only 
by  intense,  earnest  labor. 

The  master  minds  that  have  seemed  to  open  doors  at  intervals 
that  made  the  way  plainer  for  our  part  of  the  race  to  improve, 
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have  been  those  who  plied  the  oars  with  stronger,  sturdier  stroke, 
bending  all  their  energies  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  impulse  which 
bids  them  **go  and  do."  Do  their  share  in  the  world's  work. 
Urter  strongly  and  powerfully  the  tone  that  comes  loudest  and 
plainest  to  them. 

**In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread"  is  true 
now  in  these  days  of  the  division  of  labor;  and  it  is  not  a  curse 
but  a  blessing. 

The  possession  of  the  different  faculties  for  labor  argues  the 
right  and  the  necessity  for  the*  proper  use  of  them.  Every  soul 
was  made  to  grow,  and  can  only  grow  from  the  exercise  of  its 
energies  under  happy  conditions.  There  is  an  instinct  of  labor, 
and  given  the  conditions  the  labor  must  be  performed  as  under 
the  direction  of  inevitable  law.  Given  the  stimulus  to  exertioD, 
and  the  mind  must  grasp  the  means  to  attain  the  end. 

In  the  beginning  man's  physical  necessities  led  to  this  intense 
labor.  In  the  childhood  of  every  nation  the  struggle  for  mere 
physical  existence  leads  first  to  the  rudest  exertion  to  supply  the 
•simplest  wants.  These  satisfied,  better  conditions  call  for  more 
elaborate  surroundings  and  the  rude  hut  grows  to  a  more  shapely 
dwelling  place.  The  rough  skins  for  the  bodily  covering  give 
way  to  garments  having  some  pretentions  to  grace  and  adorn- 
ment. Food  needs  a  higher  state  of  peVfection  to  be  p  ilatable. 
The  products  of  the  soil  receive  more  careful  attention.  Outward 
relations  becoming  more  harmonious,  the  finer  instincts  of  the 
soul  come  into  play.  The  strength  and  sense  of  power  brought 
out  by  the  exertion  required  to  subdue  the  forces  of  nature  brings 
also  the  greater  mental  strength.  Had  man  found  every- 
thing in  the  world  ready-made,  all  the  objects  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  wants  already  in  existence,  there  would  have  come 
no  such  growth  for  the  race  as  civilization  now  manifests.  For 
the  supplying  these  needs  has  led  to  the  branching  out  into  aO 
the  wonderful  inventions  of  science  and  industry. 

The  soul,  then,  with  this  added  strength,  is  led  beyond  what 
is  merely  physical  and  feels  itself  in  communion  with  a  power 
higher,  that  is  in  itself,  and  yet  is  not  itself — the  divine  SpiritJ 
doing  its  work  through  human  will  and  energy.     The  vork< 
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ID  the  world,  no  matter  what  the  field  of  labor  may  be,  toil  irre- 
sistibly on,  unmindful  if  the  end  be  or  be  not  clearly  in  view,  if 
only  some  progress  for  humanity  be  the  outcome.     So,  as  Dr. 
Harris  says,  can  each  generation  stand  upon  the  shoulders  of  all 
the  past,  and  avail  itself  of  the  works  of  the  entire  race. 

In  our  own  line  of  work,  the  much  quoted  Pestalozzi  worked 
at  the  bricks  and  mortar  that  lay  nearest  at  hand,  not  dreaming 
of  the  gigantic  structure  that  might  afterwards  be  reared  on  that 
foundation.  Of  Dr.  Arnold  it  was  said  that  he  had  a  profound 
and  most  religious  consciousness  that  work  was  the  appointed 
calling  of  man,  and  the  end  for  which  his  various  faculties  were 
given.  Froebel  sees  the  beginning  of  the  race  again  in  the 
childhood  of  each  individual.  He  sees  the  activity  or  the  first 
workers  in  the  world,  in  their  struggles  for  the  wherewithal  to 
live,  reproduced  in  the  little  child  digging  in  the  sand.  His 
life-work  lay  in  directing  into  proper  channels  this  instinct  of 
industry  in  the  child  mind,  and  so  preparing  it  for  the  grasp  or 
the  larger  industry  that  should  come  to  it  in  the  maturer  years. 
He  would  have  this  accompanied  by  attention  to  the  great  incen- 
tive to  work — the  desire  for  happiness — which  is  one  great  ele- 
ment in  the  world's  progress. 

A  great  deal  of  the  happiness  in  life  comes  from  the  sense  of 
accomplishment,  the  overcoming  of  obstacles.  We  see  this  from 
the  case  of  the  little  child,  happy  with  the  completion  of  some 
building  with  his  toy-blocks,  to  that  of  the  man  or  woman  who 
lives  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  some  long  toiled  for  project. 

What  real  worker,  or  real  teacher  does  not  soon  discover  that 
often  the  only  necessity  to  the  quelling  of  the  fretful,  complain- 
ing spirit  in  a  child,  is  the  guidance  of  the  aroused  spirit  into  the 
pursuit  of  some  object  whereby  it  discovers  that  it  can  use  its 
powers  of  activity  with  something  to  show  for  the  time  spent. 
''Something  accomplished,  something  done" — some  victory 
gained,  has  made  man  and  woman  and  child  happy. 

The  great  art  of  education  consists  in  knowing  how  to  occupy 
every  moment  of  life  in  well-directed  and  useful  activity,  in  or- 
der that  so  far  as  possible  nothing  evil  may  find  time  to  develop 
itself.     Idle  hands  are  apt  to  become  mischievous  hands.     This 
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being  true,  and  true  education  having  in  view  the  growing  up  in 
all  things  to  our  highest  possibilities,  it  behooves  us  as  teachers 
to  consider  well  whether  we  do  cultivate  this  desire  and  rever- 
ence for  work,  and  lead  happy  activity  into  the  proper  chaoDcls 
to  accomplish  its  end.  Taking  advantage  of  the  flexibility  and 
ready  yielding  of  the  youngest  children,  do  we  direct  ///^/>  activity 
so  that  we  help  them  to  lay  up  a  store  of  strength  ?  We  can  not 
aP  be  Kindergarteners,  but  we  can  make  part  of  the  Kindergarten 
idea  our  own. 

The  idea  that  labor  is  its  own  reward  in  the  strength  and  hap- 
piness it  brings,  does  not  belong  to  the  Kindergarten  alone. 
That  man  owes  what  of  real  good  comes  to  him  to  his  own  tx- 
ertionSy  will  do  to  teach  in  our  own  schools,  from  the  lowest  pri- 
mary to  the  high  school.  The  idea  that  only  through  activity 
does  the  soul  gain  its  freedom  may  be  universal.  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  different  methods  used  in  making  the 
smallest  children  so  understand  it  that  it  should  follow  them  to 
the  end. 

In  our  schools  we  have  crowded  many  seemingly  dissimilar 
elements.  Side  by  side  with  the  delicately  featured  child,  one 
glance  at  whom  reveals  the  inherited  sensitive  organism  and  cul- 
tured intellect,  sits  one  who  tells  of  the  present  severe  struggle 
for  mere  physical  existence;  a  glance  almost  sufficing  to  teach 
the  one,  what  through  diy  after  day  of  patient  toil  can  hardly  be 
comprehended  by  the  other — making  one  sympathize  sometimes 
with  the  Chinese  philosopher  who  said  that  if  he  taught  a  pupil 
one  corner  of  a  square,  and  his  own  mind  could  not  furnish  him 
with  the  other  three,  he  wanted  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him.  But,  no!  both  these  children  have  the  //7j//W/ of  activity; 
for  activity,  intellectual  and  bodily,  is  a  condition  of  all  stages  of 
progress. 

Froebel  says  that  educrtion  is  deliverance — freedom  of  the 
fettered  forces  of  body  and  mind.  Then  we  must  simply  work 
the  harder  with  the  poor  child  who  seems  to  be  farthest  away 
from  this  deliverance;  that  the  instinct  of  activity  may  be  so 
aroused  that  in  time  he  will  burst  these  fetters  and  take  bis 
part  of  the  divine  heritage.     I  hear  you  say,  **What  I  with  fifty- 
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six  of  these  ?  and  sometimes  twice  fifty-six  ?  It  is  difficult,  for 
our  schools  are  too  large,  but  still  I  say  yes.  How  ?  By  the  use 
of  this  main-springy  that  sometimes  seems  to  move  large  wheels 
when  often  nothing  else  can :  The  seeking  after  the  happiness 
that  is  found  in  '* something  accomphshed,  something  done.'' 
Let  this  seemingly  dull  child  once  discover  that  he  really  can 
take  part  in  the  race ;  that  what  others  have  learned  is  for  him 
too;  that  by  patient  striving  he  can  accomplish  part  of  the  task 
that  seemed  so  difficult.  Let  him  once  taste  this  happiness,  and 
the  change  is  almost  marvelous.  He  comes  very  near  to  finding 
the  other  three  corners  of  the  Chmese  philopher's  square.  And 
better  than  that,  he  feels  that  he  is  not  without  the  circle  within 
vhich  his  more  favored  schoolmate  had  seemed  to  live  and  move 
and  have  his  being. 

The  moral  strength  gained  rounds  off  many. sharp  corners  and 
rough  edges,  until  the  teacher  wonders  how  she  could  have 
thought  the  child  was  disagreeable.  l*his  individual  being  then, 
only  finds  himself,  and  gains  civilization  by  the  same  means  as 
does  the  race;  through  labor  and  happiness  in  that  labor.  He 
finds  himself  to  be  one  of  the  many  by  whom  he  is  surrounded, 
and  he  discovers  that  he  who  does  not  react  against  externals 
has  no  individually. 

Allowing  for  the  influence  of  the  home,  the  church  and  society^ 
we  must  still  admit  that  to  the  school  belongs  the  most  potent 
influence  for  good  that  can  be  exerted  on  such  cases  as  these; 
to  the  schools  wherein  the  earnest  teacher  devotes  her  energies 
to  this  most  difficult  of  tasks ;  to  the  school  wherein  the  child 
finds  happiness  in  libor,  and  gains  in  this  little  world  strength 
and  power  to  work  harmoniously  with  others  in  the  larger  world. 
He  learns  that  to  those  who  have  gone  before  he  owes  the 
duty  of  assimilating  all  that  is  fitting  and  proper  for  him,  and  by 
so  living  through  their  experience  make  his  own  life  the  stronger 
and  better.  He  learns  that  trained,  controlled  activity  be- 
becomes  a  strong  power  for  good,  while  untrained  and  uncon- 
trolled it  is  communism  in  the  lesser  world  as  in  the  greater. 
All  this  he  learns  while  working  to  make  the  three  R's  his  own, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  who  is  gifted  with  what  Froebel 
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calls  the  *'ho1y  fire  of  enthusiasm ; "  for  without  enthusiasm  for 
one's  work  the  dull  routine  of  daily  experience,  the  tame  reality 
of  things  would  weigh  heavily  upon  our  hands. 
'  One  of  the  saddest  things  I  know  of  is  that  practiced  by  some 
who  occupy  the  teacher's  desk,  dampening  the  ardor  of  those 
who  are  striving  to  see  the  beauty  in  working  out  principles,  aod 
are  eagerly  searching  for  the  truth  in  their  work.  Some  of  those 
who  are  merely  surface  workers,  and  whose  energies  are  spent 
on  the  cold  bare  routine,  can  not  understand  the  enthusiasm, 
and  say,  **0h,  you  will  grow  out  of  this  by-and-by."  There  can 
be  no  growing  out  of  this  if  the  kernel  is  sought  for  and  not  the 
husk.  No  losing  it  if  one  wishes  to  climb  up  out  of  the  valleys 
and  attain  the  heights.  No  letting  go  of  it  if  we  are  intent  upon 
teaching  that  "life  is  exercise  of  power,  and  all  adequate  exer- 
tion is  joy  in  existence." 

Only  this  felt  strongly  can  give  the  cheerful  tone,  the  hopeful 
look,  that  are  like  the  little  dashes  of  gold  we  see  everywhere  in 
the  fitting  up  of  a  room — now  in  the  lines  on  the  wall,  now  on 
the  book,  now  in  the  framing  of  the  pictures,  giving  beauty  and 
brightness  to  much  that  might  otherwise  seem  dull  and  heavy. 
So  the  joy  in  existence,  the  enthusiasm,  seem  like  the  gleams  of 
the  divine  Spirit — the  pure  gold — which  lighten  the  labor.  It  is 
the  oil  that  serves  to  smooth  the  friction  and  obviate  the  jar  in 
the  journey  through  life.  Working  with  this  spirit  gives  a  new 
view  of  life;  a  deeper  consciousness  of  a  relation  in  our  work 
with  things  above  and  things  about. 

In  this  I  would  appeal  particularly  to  the  primary  teachers;  to 
the  layers  of  the  found  ition  stones,  to  see  that  they  build  securely; 
to  see  to  it  that  **this  harp  of  a  thousand  strings"  on  which  we 
play  be  not  jarred  and  put  out  of  tune  by  misdirection  and  wrong 
handling.  So  lh«t  the  youngest  may  learn  to  feel  the  harmony 
that  exists  in  the  right  adjustment  of  relations.  We  must  see  to 
it  that  we  make  our  work  to  be  part  of  the  great  plan  laid  down 
for  us  to  follow. 

Mankind  is  prepared  through  the  ages  for  the  universal  truths 
which  are  to  appear,  by  one  after  another  of  the  great  spirits 
who  pass  across  the  stage  and  contribute  their  share — themselves 
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prepared  by  the  participation  in  the  world's  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  the  peculiar  fitness  of  their  nature  to  the  share  in  the  uni- 
versal which  is  to  be  borne  by  them.  One  by  one  each  calls 
attention  to  the  great  need  that  the  world  has  for  this  or  that 
particular  source  of  improvement,  through  which  the  race  is  to 
be  benefited.  All  along  the  line  of  our  own  field  of  battle  we 
hear  ringing  out,  **  Prepare  well  for  your  share  in  this  advance- 
ment." 

Not  the  least  element  of  strength  in  this  work  in  our  day  and 
land  is  the  more  thorough  preparation  that  is  being  demanded. 
And  yet  I  have  been  surprised  at  hearing  from  high  quarters  and 
in  very  civilized  communities  a  great  amount  of  caviling  at  nor- 
mal schools  and  normal  training.  In  the  old  days  of  seven  years 
apprenticeship  to  a  trade  it  was  supposed  that  a  great  deal  of 
injury  would  result  to  the  craft  if  unqualified  persons  were  allowed 
to  practice  the  various  mysteries  connected  with  it.  This  refers, 
too,  to  dealings  wiih  dull,  dead  woods,  metals,  cloths.  Taking 
this  in  what  I  would  deem  its  lowest  plane  of  thought,  we  know 
thit  an  army  contains  only  few  who  are  well  enough  prepared 
to  be  leaders  and  higher  officers  generally.  The  great  mass  must 
work  under  orders  from  the  leaders. 

George  Eliot  said  that  **Few  lives  are  shaped,  few  characters 
formed  by  the  contemplation  of  definite  consequences  seen  from 
a  distance  and  made  the  goal  of  a  continuous  effort.  Society  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  human  beings  whose  daily  acts  are  all  per- 
formed either  in  unreflecting  obedience  to  custom  and  routine, 
or  from  immediate  promptings  to  execute  an  immediate  purpose." 
In  ANY  definite  line  of  work  must  not  the  immediate  purpose  be 
known  and  understood?  And  must  not  the  acts  of  custom  and 
routine,  of  which  there  must  needs  be  many  in  our  school  room, 
be  studied  so  that  there  shall  not  merely  be  an  unreflecting  obe- 
dience? He  who  wishes  to  teach  how  to  work,  must  not  only 
himself  be  able  to  work,  but  roust  aUo  understand  the  spirit  of 
the  work  to  be  done. 

Jn  the  apprenticeship  to  the  different  trades  we  can  see  the 
beginner  working  at  an  appointed  task  so  smpll  as  to  seem  almost 
useless,  yet  adapted  to  his  capabilities  at  that  period ;  the  work 
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growing  more  and  more  difficult  as  the  worker  grows  stronger, 
and  he  learns  to  see  the  connection  between  the  different  tasb 
assigned.  Then,  perceiving  the  underlying  thought  in  the  me- 
chanism, work  to  the  apprentice  is  no  longer  dull  and  lifeless, 
but  imbued  with  spirit.  Now,  is  real  work  performed,  and  the 
apprentice  becomes  fitted  to  do  original  thinking  in  his  field  of 
labor.  If  this  sort  of  training  is  necessary  for  the  trades  and  the 
other  professions,  I  do  not  quite  sympathise  with  that  stage  of 
progress  which  says  it  is  not  necessary  for  us. 

Though  the  leaders  may  superintend  well,  it  is  still  incumbent 
on  the  rank  and  file  to  be  able  to  give  no  blind  unthinking  obe- 
dience, but  an  obedience  that  comes  with  a  solid  understanding 
of  what  it  is  to  fit  one's  self  to  one's  sphere.  Only  from  this  can 
come  the  calm  restful  obedience  to  law  which  is  specially  neces- 
sary to  those  working  in  a  system.  An  outside  smattering,  a 
veneering,  will  not  do  it.  And  I  hold  that  to  be  well  fitted  for 
this  particular  sphere,  that  besides  the  special  training  for  the 
actual  work,  we  need  to  study  the  value  of  obedience.  **  Who- 
ever has  no  pleasure  in  looking  up,  is  not  fitted  to  look  down." 
And  I  dare  to  say  even  in  this  land  of  the  free,  that  we  should 
inculcate  more  strongly  the  idea  of  reverence  and  obedience  to 
those  in  authority.  The  American  eagle,  making  such  wonder- 
ful flights,  seems  sometimes  to  lead  us  too  far;  almost 
beyond  what  is  fitting  and  proper.  In  our  great  haste  to 
grasp  the  new  we  are  apt  to  lose  something  that  is  worth  retain- 
ing in  the  old.  To  my  mind  there  was  much  that  was  beautiful 
in  the  old-fashioned  habit  of  strict  obedience  in  the  home  and 
school,  and  the  expression  of  that  obedience  and  respect.  Well 
prepared  teachers  working  with  enthusiasm,  and  themselves  obey- 
ing both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  given  to  them,  are 
apt  to  lead  the  child  mind  to  the  expression  of  the  reverence 
which  is  so  beautiful  a  part  of  its  nature. 

Reverence,  that  angel  of  the  world  doth  make  distinction  of 
place  'twixt  high  and  low.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  says,  **Like 
the  singers.  Soprano,  Tenor,  Alto,  and  Bass,  each  of  us  has  his 
place  and  his  limitations."  This  is  true,  but  now  and  then  one 
voice  is  heard  gliding  into  an  upper  scale,  and  taking  a  part 
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seemingly  not  intended  for  it,  but  fitting  itself  to  it  with  so  much 
of  harmony  that  it  seems  to  be  its  natural  home.  So,  the  teacher 
well  equipped  and  harmoniously  fitted  to  the  place,  can  utter  the 
tone  that  will  inspire  the  reverence  for  all  that  is  good  and  noble. 
We  are  accustomed,  time  after  time,  to  hear  that  teaching  is  the 
noblest  of  all  callings.  We  become  tired  of  this  laudation  of 
one's  own  work.  It  is  egotistic,  we  say.  What  then  ?  1  dreamed 
a  dream  wherein  I  saw  the  pulpits  filled  with  ministers  who  be- 
lieved that  the  pulpit  was  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which 
poor  humanity  was  to  be  reached  and  the  world  saved.  This 
thought  had  grown  and  spread  so  thit  only  those  people  were  in 
the  pulpit  who  could  make  such  a  thing  possible,  and  a  marvel- 
ous power  and  strength  emanated  from  that  great  source  of  in- 
fluence. I  saw,  directing  every  printed  paper,  men  and  women 
who  believed  that  the  best  of  all  must  be  put  into  iheir  work  be- 
cause of  the  vast  influence  exercised  through  them  upon  the 
reading  multitude.  Physicians  were  trying  to  minister  to  minds 
diseased  by  strengthening  the  physical  framework  and  devoting 
their  energies  to  the  elevation  of  the  individual  as  though  they 
thought  the  perfection  of  the  race  could  be  accomplished  by  that 
means  only,  and  through  their  way  of  carrying  out  that  idea.  I 
saw  the  man  of  science  sending  the  bright  lanterns  out  into  the 
darkness  and  searching  steadily,  steadily  on  for  the  forces  which 
should  make  life  stronger,  belter,  and  more  and  more  worth  the 
living ;  thinking,  too,  that  in  this  direction  surely  lies  the  way 
and  the  life. 

I  heard  the  teachers  glorying  in  the  fact  that  to  them  belonged 
a  large  share  of  the  task  of  so  promoting  the  development  of  the 
race  that  the  most  harmonious  results  are  reached  in  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  harmonies  of  the  world  of  humanity. 

If  all  the  work  in  the  world  could  be  done  with  this  sort  of 
egotism,  purely  carried  out,  we  would  surely  be  fulfilling  the  in- 
junction of  the  Ribbis :  '*  Labor  for  this  life  as  if  thou  wert  to 
live  forever,  and  for  the  other  as  if  thou  wert  to  die  to-morrow." 


Nothing  can  constitute  good  breeding  that  has  not  good  nature 
for  its  foundation. — Bulwer  Lytton, 
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THE  CIVILIZED  RACES  OF  ANCIENT  AMERICA.-IL 
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THEIR  LOCATION  AND  ORIGIN. 

CHE  Western  Continent  consists  of  two  nearly  parallel  Moun- 
tain Systems,  tending  generally  north  and  south.  Both 
these  are  deeply  depressed  in  the  centre  of  the  continent, 
thereby  flooding  their  bases  and  the  valley  between,  forming, 
as  a  result)  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
while  the  Western  System,  being  higher,  forms  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

The  Eastern  or  Appalachian  System  is  but  3,000  feet  in  av- 
erage height  and  comparatively  narrow,  while  the  Western  or 
Cordilleras  has  an  average  height  of  near  10,000  feet,  with  wide 
and  lofty  valleys  between  its  component  ranges,  valleys  so  ele- 
*vated  as  to  overtop  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Eastern  System ;  and 
often  hundreds  of  miles  in  width.  In  Mexico  they  extend  from 
Ocean  to  Ocean,  excepting  only  a  narrow  strip  from  101050 
miles  in  width  along  the  east  coast.  The  greatest  breadths  are 
found  in  Peru  in  South  America,  and  in  Mexico  and  California 
in  North  America,  /.  e,y  at  from  about  35°  North  to  35**  South, 
thus  embracing  the  latitudes  of  greatest  heat. 

The  effect  of  this  great  altitude  is  to  give  to  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  a  torrid  region,  a  climate  of  perpetual  spring — as  tem- 
perate as  Kentucky,  but  far  more  equable;  just  such  a  climate 
as  is  fitted  to  best  develop  the  energies  of  mankind. 

The  Lowland  System,  formed  by  the  low  valleys  of  the  great 
central  rivers,  together  with  the  undulating  slopes  of  the  eastern 
mountain  ranges,  is  far  more  variable  in  temperature,  with  more 
intense  summer  heats  and  more  biting  winter  cold.  Yet  these 
valleys  are  unrurpassed  in  fertility,  and  supports,  by  the  natural 
products  of*  the  field  and  chase,  a  bcattered  population  without 
other  exertion  than  that  of  collecting  their  supplies. 

The  highlands  have  less  rainfall  than  the  eastern  regions  of 
corresponding  latitude;  enough,  in  most  localities,  for  agricul- 
ture, yet  not  enough  for  a  dense  forest  growth. 
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Therefore  the  temperate  highlands  present  these  features  :  A 
large  area  of  excellent  soil,  ready  cleared  for  cultivation,  yet  with 
ample  and  excellent  timber  at  hand  or  of  easy  access,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  civilized  life ;  a  climate  with  sunshine  predominating, 
yet  with  regular  and  sufficient  rainfall,  or  with  fields  so  situated 
as  to  be  easily  irrigated ;  a  temperature  the  most  delightful  known 
to  man,  below  extreme  summer  heat,  above  excessive  frost,  coot 
enough  to  produce  the  priceless  grains  of  the  Temperate  Zone, 
and  with  warm  valleys  near,  growing  in  luxuriance  all  the  lus- 
cious fruits  of  the  tropics;  mountains  and  rivers  filled  with  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  the  flinty  quartz  and  porphyry — all  at  hand 
and  easily  worked  into  the  tools  and  ornaments  of  semi  civilized 
life. 

On  the  other  hand  the  vast  plains  of  the  East  presented  a 
scene  savagely  repulsive — in  wide  extending  forest  waiting  to  be 
cleared  by  excessive  toil;  fierce  wild  beasts  to  be  overcome, 
mighty  rivers  to  be  spanned,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
to  be  borne  ere  the  riches  of  the  virgin  soil  could  be  secured  for 
the  use  of  man. 

Where,  then,  would  reason  bid  us  to  look  for  the  most  deiise 
population  ?  Manifestly  in  the  eternal  spring  of  the  southwestern 
highlands ;  in  that  region  where,  neither  enervated  by  extreme 
heat,  nor  kept  in  constant  warfare  for  life  by  battling  with  a 
frozen  winter,  man  would  have  bcuh  energy  and  leisure  to  de- 
velop his  intellect — to  master  the  elements  of  nature  and  to  un- 
fold his  mind  toward  that  grand  fountain  of  Intelligence  who 
had  created  a  land  so  wondrously  beautiful. 

Therefore  here — gathered  into  an  area  nbout  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  \  of  the  Continent,  were  massed  nearly 
all  of  the  civilization  and  W  of  the  population  of  America. 

In  eximining  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  western  high- 
lands  we  find  marked  differences  in  their  physical  organization 
as  well  as  in  their  customs  and  civilization — differences  which 
clearly  point  to  a  different  origin. 

Ethnologists  have  used  two  systems  for  the  classification  of 
mankind :  ist.  The  Structure  of  Language,  and  2d,  Their 
Physical  Conformation.     The  first  mentioned  system  plunges 
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the  student  of  the  American  Races  into  hopeless  confusion,  for 
he  finds  among  them  some  450  distinct  languages,  beside  dia- 
alects  almost  countless.  Of  all  these  but  one  bears  special  re- 
semblance to  any  language  now  spoken  elsewhere  on  the  globe. 
This  exception  is  the  Ottomie,  the  tongue  of  a  warlike  race 
inhabiting  the  States  of  Guanahuato  and  Queretaro,  to  the  nortlk 
and  northwest  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  This  language  has. 
some  resemblance  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  announced,  however, 
that  Prof.  Campbell,  of  Montreal,  has  shown  that  the  Aztec 
alphabet  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Hittites,  who  1,000 
B.  C.  occupied  the  country  north  and  east  of  Palestine.  They 
differed  widely  from  surrounding  peoples,  and  were,  probably,, 
a  stray  tribe  from  Eastern  Asia,  which  had  pushed  westward 
amonfT  the  Aryian  tribes,  as  have  the  Huns  and  Turks  of  to-day^ 

The  Peruvian,  Bogotese,  Maya  and  Aztec  languages  were  the 
ones  in  general  use  throughout  the  populous  portions  of  the 
continent,  and  were  affiliated  tongues  belonging  to  what  was. 
called  the  Nahuatl  Group;  and  it  .s  further  to  be  observed  that 
whatever  resemblance  these  tongues  may  bear  to  any  other  io> 
existence,  is  to  the  Eastern  Asiatic  Group. 

But  by  the  last  system  of  classification  we  find  a  clearlj^ 
marked  division  which  separates  all  the  American  tribes  inta 
two  great,  though  very  unequal  classes;  and  we  find  these  classes 
but  little  mingled  geographically,  and  notably  different  in  mental 
characteristics,  customs  and  religions. 

The  classification  of  skulls  is  based  upon  the  relation  of  length 
to  breadth  Taking  length  as  100,  if  the  breadth  is  less  thait 
73  the  skull  is  called  Z?tf//<f^-cephalic  or  Longheaded;  if  betwecft 
73  and  79  in  breadth  it  is  C?////^  cephalic  or  Medium;  if  more 
than  79  in  breadth  it  becomes  <^n7^//y-cephalic  or  Short-headed^ 

In  the  longheaded  class  are  found  all  the  Aryan,  or  Japhetic 
races  of  the  old  world,  /.  ^.,  the  Celtic,  German  and  Latin  nations* 
of  Europe;  the  Persian,  Arabic  and  Hindoo  of  Asia;  the  Coptic^ 
Moorish  and  Tuareck  of  North  and  West  Africa,  with  the  Gi>- 
anches  of  the  Canary  Isles.  That  is,  all  the  western  portion  of 
the  Old  World  bordering  the  Atlantic  and  its  tributary  waters^ 
In  America  this  form  of  skull  is  found  clearly  marked  in  the 
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Algonquin,  Iroquois,  Athapascans,  Dakotas,  Cherokees  and 
Catawbas  of  North  America;  the  Caribs  of  the  West  Indijs  and 
the  Guarani  of  Brazil.  That  is,  the  eastern  part  of  the  New 
IVorld  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic  and  its  tributaries. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  race  is  found  in  both  hemispheres 
-and  direcdy  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  their  neighbor- 
ing islands.  Its  personal  characteristics  are,  great  independence 
and  individuality,  with  physical  vigor. 

The  short-head  type  predominates  in  East  Asia;  the  Calmuck 
Tartars,  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Coreans  being  members  of 
this  family,  which  is  localized  along  the  Pacific  co.]St.  In  Amer- 
ica the  short  heads  first  appear  as  the  ''Mound-builders,"  and 
anciently  covered  all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  Continent;  but  at  the 
discovery  by  Columbus  were  found  in  Hayti,  a  few  on  the  lower 
Mississippi,  but  mostly  congregated  on  the  western  highlands 
^fore  described;  these  tribes,  occupying  the  Pacific  coast  from 
the  Alaskian  peninsula  to  Terre  del  Fuego,  and  forming  over  W 
■of  the  population  of  the  Continent.  The  mental  characteristics 
of  this  race  are,  a  lack  of  individuality,  leading  them  to  ready 
'Obedience  to  a  superior;  intense  religious  fervor;  great  imitative- 
ness,  and  great  perseverance  in  apparently  petty  objects.  These 
are  all  traits  which  eminently  fitted  them  to  forming  densely 
populated  communities,  easily  governed  and  readily  controlled 
to  the  producing  of  such  great  works  as  the  Mounds  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys,  the  great  Wall  of  China  and  the  mag- 
nificent Architecture  of  Mexico  and  Central  America;  while  the 
freedom  from  restraint  and  intense  individuality  and  self-esteem 
«f  the  long-headed  race  would  effectually  check  the  arbitrary 
government  necessary  to  the  producing  of  such  works.  The 
above  facts  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  Dolico  cephalic  or  long-heads  occupied  in  each  con- 
tinent the  lands  facing  the  Atlantic,  and  in  each  continent  those 
chores  were  the  last  occupied  and  the  last  civilized. 

2.  The  Brachy-cephalic  or  short-heads  occupied  in  each  con- 
tinent the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  each  continent  those 
shores  were  the  first  occupied  and  contained  the  oldest  civiliza- 
tkxi. 
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3.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere is  of  the  short-headed  race,  facing  the  Pacific. 

4.  The  great  mass  of  population  in  America  was  also  short- 
headed  and  faced  the  Pacific. 

5.  No  tribe  of  men  has  ever  been  discovered  who  did  not 
possess  some  knowledge  of  navigation. 


THE  TONIC  SOL-FA  SYSTEM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal : 

C^HE  above  system,  although  now  much  talked  about,  is  bat 
xj^'  little  understood  by  the  general  public.     A  brief  desaip- 
tion  of  its  character  and  purpose  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to 
your  readers. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  System  is  a  complete  revolution  in  the  method 
of  studying  vocal  music.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  while  all 
musical  instruments  of  man's  make  necessitate  the  studying  of 
twelve  different  scales,  God's  perfect  instrument,  the  human 
voice,  knows  but  one  scale,  producing  it  at  a  higher  or  lower 
pilch,  without  the  consciousness  of  any  difference.  There  arc 
no  flats  or  sharps  in  the  larynx  of  the  singer,  and  to  him  all  scales 
are  •* natural." 

'  Tonic  Sol-fa  treats  music  as  a  language  rather  thanjan  art;  a 
simple  language  belonging  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  and 
not  restricted  to  a  favored  few.  The  Staff  treats  the  subject  of 
music  wholly  from  the  instrumental  side.  Its  complicated  set 
of  appliances,  clefs,  signatures,  flats,  sharps,  naturals,  etc.,  etc, 
are,  one  and  all,  contrivances  to  meet  the  imperfections  of  mu- 
sical instruments.  Hence,  Tonic  Sol-fa  says,  '*  Do  not  confuse 
the  learners'  mind  with  these  perplexities.  Lay  them  aside 
during  the  process  of  education  and  training.  When  the  muac 
that  is  behind  them  is  understood  their  difificuhies  will  vanish." 
The  symbols  adopted  for  this  purpose  are  merely  the  well-known 
syllables  do^  re^  mt\  etc.,  using  the  initial  letters  as  notes,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  first  line  of  Martyn : 


-:■  I  ■:-:  J  I  r:-'r  |  r:-:-  I  ■:-:■  |  i:-:f  j  ■:-:-  |  r:-:-    i:-:-  I  -:-H 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  representation  of  time  is  as  simple 
as  that  of  the  tones;  duration  being  represented  by  spcue.  The 
educational  power  of  this  natural  method  is  almost  beyond  belief. 
It  renders  the  study  of  music  so  simple  and  delightful  that  the 
learner  wonders  what  has  become  of  all  the  old-time  difficulties. 
There  is  a  general  impression  that  this  system  is  useful  only  to 
beginners.  It  does,  indeed,  meet  their  wants  perfectly,  but  the 
full  value  and  power  of  the  method  can  not  be  realized  till  it  is 
applied  to  the  higher  branches  of  study,  as  harmony,  and  the 
reading  of  the  most  difficult  oratorio  music.  It  is  also  supposed 
by  many  that  Tonic  Sol-fa  is  an  enemy  to  the  Staff  notation.  It 
is  as  much  an  enemy  to  the  staff  as  a  dictionary  is  to  Shakespeare 
or  a  commentary  to  the  Bible.  It  explains  and  simplifies  it.  No 
argument  is  needed  in  behalf  of  a  system  which  thus  opens  the 
world  of  music  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  What  its  adoption 
will  mean  for  the  development  of  popular  music  requires  no  ex- 
planation or  illustration.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  in  this 
connection,  that  the  system  originated,  not  with  a  professional 
musician^  but  with  a  clergyman — Rev.  John  Overman,  of  Eng- 
land— whose  chief  motive,  in  the  thirty  years  of  his  extraordi- 
nary work,  was  the  improvement  of  church  music. 

The  new  method  is  being  taken  up  rapidly  by  teachers,  schools 
and  institutions  throughout  the  country.  An  association  has 
been  formed  in  New  York  Cify  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the 
movement,  and  especially  to  aid  churches  and  communities  in 
securing  competent  teachers. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  the  President  of  the  New  York 
Tonic  Sol  fa  Association,  and  will  cheerfully  answer  the  inquiries 
of  those  who  may  wish  further  information  on  the  subject. 

T.  F.  Seward,  Orange,  N.  J. 


HOW  SPONGES  ARE  CAUGHT. 


tHEN  a  vessel  arrives  at  the  fishing-ground  it  is  anchored, 
and  the  men  in  small  boats  proceed  to  look  for  sponges 
in  the  water  below.  The  water  is  a  beautiful  light-blue  color, 
tod  so  clear  a  sixpence  can  easily  be  seen  on  the  white,  sandy 
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bottom  in  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  of  water.     Of  course  when 
there  is  no  wind,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is  still,  the  sponges 
are  easily  seen ;  but  when  a  gentle  breeze  is  blowing,  a  sea-gbss 
is  used.     A  sea-glass  consists  of  a  square  pine  box  about  twenty 
inches  in  length,  a  pane  of  glass  about  ten  by  twelve  inches 
placed  in  one  end,  watertight.    To  use  it,  the  glass  end  is  thrust 
into  the  waler,  and  the  face  of  the  operator  is  placed  close  to  the 
other.     By  this  means  the  wave  motions  of  the  water  are  over- 
come, and  the  bottom  is  readily  seen.     Sponges,  when  seen  on 
the  bottom  attached  to  rocks,  look  like  a  big  black  bunch.    They 
are  pulled  off  their  natural  beds  by  forked  hooks,  which  are  run 
down  under  the  sponge,  which  is  formed  like  the  head  of  a  cab- 
bage, and  the  roots  pulled  from  the  rocks.     When  brought  to 
the  surface  it  is  a  mass  of  soft,  glutinous  stuff,  which  to  the  touch 
feels  like  soap  or  thick  jelly.    When  a  small  boat  load  is  obtained 
they  ire  taken  to  the  shore,  where  'a  crawl*  is  built  in  which  they 
are  placed  to  die,  so  that  the  jelly  substance  will  readily  separate 
from  the  firm  fibre  of  the  sponge.     These  crawls  are  built  by 
sticking  pices  of  brush  into  the  sand  out  of  the  water  large  enough 
to  contain  the  catch.     It  takes  from  five  to  six  days  for  the  in- 
sect to  die,  when  the  sponges  are  beiten  with  small  sticks,  and 
the  black  glutinous  substance  falls  off,  leaving  the  sponge,  after 
a  thorough  washing,  ready  for  market. 

To  the  fishermen,  generally,  the  occupation  is  not  a  lucrative 
one.  I  am  told  the  wages  will  hardly  average  three  dollars  per 
week,  besides  board.  There  is  but  little  diving  for  sponges, 
except  for  a  particularly  fine  bunch  which  can  not  be  gotten  with 
the  hook.  The  sponge  is  formed  by  small  insects,  and  is  the 
hive  in  which  they  live.  Different  qualities  are  found  growing 
side  by  side^  although  in  certain  regions  the  finer  and  more  val- 
uable sponges  are  found.  The  most  of  the  sponges  are  brought 
from  Turkey.  The  finest  ones  are  taken  from  the  shores  of  Crete 
and  Cypress. — Ex. 


As  we  must  render  an  account  of  every  idle  word,  so  must  we 
of  every  idle  silence. — Ambrose, 
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DRAWING. 


JESSE    H.    BROWN. 


ESSONS  in  teaching  geometric  forms  and  terms  and  in  drawing 
from  copy  were  geven  last  month. 


Monday. 


Form. 


Tuesday. 


Copy. 


Wednesday. 


Memory. 


Lesson  of 
Tuesday. 


Thur.sday. 


Dictation. 


Friday. 


Object. 


Greek  Cross 

cut  from 

paper. 


Time — 15  minutes  a  day. 

Wednesdays  Lesson. — Subject,  Drawing  from  memory.  Direct 
object,  to  recall  the  lesson  of  yesterday  so  as  to  draw  the  exer- 
cise given  in  that  lesson  without  copy  or  assistance.  General 
object,  to  develop  mind  by  strengthening  the  memory  and  afford- 
ing additional  drill  in  applying  what  has  been  learned. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  figure  drawn  in  Tuesday's  lesson  has 
remained  on  the  board  in  front  of  the  class.  When  all  are  ready 
a  few  questions  are  asked  about  the  figure  to  give  a  review  of 
the  terms  that  have  been  learned  and  the  proper  order  of  draw- 
ing the  exercise.  It  is  particularly  noticed  that  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  the  diameters  of  the  square,  and  that  the  semi-diameters 
are  bisected ;  also  what  lines  are  finished. 

A  map,  or  something  of  the  kind  is  hung  over  the  figure,  and 
the  pupils  required  to  draw  it  from  memory  in  —  minutes.  In 
general  no  assistance  should  be  given  in  a  memory  lesson.  The 
teacher  ^should,  however,  give  special  attention  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  pupils  to  whom  the  lesson  is  difficult  or  who  may, 
for  any  reason,  lack  interest  in  the  work.  The  expiration  of  the 
time  assigned  is  promptly  noted.  The  teacher  views  rapidly  the 
work  of  all  and  gives  her  criticisms.  The  figure  is  then  uncovered 
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and  the  pupils  see  for  themselves  whether  they  have  it  right  or 
not  Those  who  did  not  get  it  exactly  right  should  be  required 
to  make  proper  corrections. 

Figures  used  as  memory  lessons  should  be  very  carefully 
selected,  and  should  always  possess  some  distinctive  features.  His- 
torical and  standard  forms,  such  as  appear  frequently  in  all  kinds 
of  design,  are  suitable  for  such  exercises. 

Thursdays  Lesson, — Subject,  Drawing  from  dictation.  In  this 
form  of  instruction  the  pupil  has  no  copy  before  him,  nor  does 
he  know  what  he  is  to  draw.  He  is  required  to  follow  the  teach- 
er's directions,  step  by  step,  and  endeavor  to  translate  her  words 
into  lines  and  forms.  It  requires  the  ck>sest  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  and  very  clear  and  accurate  work  by  the  teacher. 
The  directions  given  would  be  something  like  the  following : 

''Draw  a  square.  Quadrisect  the  upper  side.  Quadrisect all 
the  other  sides.  Draw  the  vertical  diameter.  Draw  the  hori- 
zontal diameter.  You  now  have  four  smaller  squares.  Find 
the  upper  left  one  of  these  squares.  Do  you  see  that  the  sides 
of  it  are  all  divided  into  two  equal  parts  ?  Connect  the  ])oints 
of  division  in  the  sides  of  this  square  so  as  to  form  a  small  square 
within  it.  Do  the  same  in  the  upper  right  square.  Also  in  the 
lower  left  square  and  and  in  the  lower  right  square.  Finish  all 
the  lines  except  the  diameters  of  the  large  square." 

The  teacher,  after  noticing  every  slate,  draws  the  exercise  on 
the  board  in  the  order  dictated,  and  has  all  corrections  made. 

It  is  presumed  in  this  exercise  that  the  dictation  work  has  been 
faithfully  done  since  the  beginning.  If  not,  it  is  probable  that 
a  number  in  the  class  will  not  be  able  to  follow,  without  having 
the  different  steps  illustrated.  This  should  be  done,  however,  only 
in  the  first  lessons  in  dictation,  and  not  then  until  the  teacher  is 
very  sure  that  every  pupil  has  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  follow 
her  verbal  directions.  , 

Review,  —  How  many  squares  have  we  drawn  in  all? 
How  many  different  positions  are  they  in  ?  How  many  triangles 
can  you  count?  What  is  a  triangle ?  Who  can  point  to  four 
oblique  parallel  lines?    What  are  parallel  lines?  etc.,  etc.    Now 
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we  will  see  who  can  draw  this  figure  again,  better  than  before, 
in  —  minutes. 

Fridays  Lesson, — Subject,  Drawing  from  Objects.  The  pri- 
mary end  in  view  in  such  an  exercise,  of  course,  is  mental  growth 
by  training  the  eye  to  see  form  in  things  and  the  hand  to  repre- 
sent these  forms  by  lines.  Pupils  should  frequently  be  led  to 
see  the  connection  between  the  conventional  drawings  that  they 
make  and  actual  things. 

The  objects  presented  should  be  very  simple  in  form,  as  trian- 
gles, squares,  crosses,  etc. ,  cut  from  bright  paper  or  pasteboard, 
or  the  same  forms  constructed  of  sticks  or  wire.  Books  and 
slates  of  different  proportions,  and  picture  frames  with  cords 
forming  different  angles,  are  also  good  subjects.  The  main  ob- 
ject is  to  lead  the  pupils  to  see  what  lines  are  necessary  to  rep- 
resent the  object  in  diagram,  or  flat  outline,  and  to  catch  the 
proper  proportion  of  length  and  width.  It  should  therefore  be 
something  large  enough  for  all  to  see,  and  should  be  placed  or 
held  so  that  it  can  be  easily  seen  by  all.  The  teacher  can  not 
be  too  careful  to  see  that  every  pupil  appreciates  the  object  be- 
fore him  and  gets  his  ideas  from  it,  and  that  he  does  not  simply 
draw  something  from  his  memory  or  his  imagins^tion. 

Primary  classes  should  never  try  to  represent  more  than  two 
dimensions  of  objects.  The  third  dimension,  involving  distance 
and  perspective,  is  entirely  too  difficult  for  young  children. 

Drawing,  faithfully  taught,  from  year  to  year,  by  some  such 
method  as  is  here  presented,  will  soon  take  its  place  not  only  as 
a  leading  feature  of  tvtxy  complete  system  of  education,  but 
also  as  a  very  effectual  handmaiden  to  progress  in  many  other 
branches  of  study  and  investigation. 


Haman  nature  is  so  constituted  that  all  see  and  judge  better  in 
the  affairs  of  others  than  in  their  own. —  Terence, 

Every  time  we  do  a  good  act  the  Almighty  cancels  a  coupon  on 
our  bonds. 

Wolves  may  lose  their  teeth,  but  they  never  lose  their  nature. 

The  hog  never  looks  up  to  him  that  throws  down  acorns. 
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LANGUAGE  VS,  GRAMMAR. 


C  .     A.     FYKE. 


^IjAnglish  Grammar  is  perhaps  the  most  neglected  of  all  the 
y&f  common  school  branches.  And  in  many  instances  it  is  so 
poorly  taught  as  to  be  almost  useless  to  the  pupil.  While  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  most  needful  studies  in  all 
the  curriculum,  yet  it  is  not  far  from  truth  to  say  that  it  is  not 
pursued  by  more  than  one-third  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  The  few  who  do  undertake  to  pursue  the  study 
have  it  presented  to  them,  in  most  cases,  in  the  dry  and  unprofit- 
able method  of  committing  the  text-book  without  any  reference 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  principles,  (of  course  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  city  schools).  The  course  of  study,  where  there  is  one  ar- 
ranged, is  so  poorly  planned  that  no  place  is  given  for  language 
study  and  the  pupil  is  left  to  develop  a  language  of  his  own, 
assisted  only  by  those  with  whom  he  associates  at  home  and  with 
his  playmates,  until  he  is  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
is  induced,  if  possible,  to  commence  the  study  of  technical  gram- 
mar. By  this  time  he  will  have  formed  a  language,  whether 
proper  or  improper,  that  will  follow  him  through  life ;  and  it  is 
the  height  of  folly  to  suppose  that  the  committing  of  a  grammar 
or  the  parsing  of  sentences  for  a  few  weeks  each  year,  will  cor- 
rect these  faults.  In  conversing  with  many  teachers  of  high 
schools  and  by  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher,  I  have  found 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  who  come  to  the  high  school  from 
the  country  are  deficient  in  language  (not  grammar).  They  will 
parse  and  analyze  sentences  as  quickly,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the 
others,  but  almost  with  the  same  breath  with  which  they  state  a 
principle,  they  violate  that  principle  in  attempting  to  express 
themselves. 

These  facts  stare  us  in  the  face  wherever  we  go,  and  although 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  apparent  to  all  thinking  educators, 
but  little  is  being  done  to  remedy  the  evil,  especially  in  the  towns 
and  country  schools.  Go  into  these  schools  and  hear  the  sense- 
less jumble  of  words  that  many  teachers  mistake  for  language 
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study,  but  which  can  never  be  of  any  value  to  the  pupil  and 
only  consumes  his  time.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  pupils 
dislike  to  study  grammar  and  so  few  undertake  it.  Grammar  has 
no  place  in  our  district  schools  while  other  thirds  remain  as  they  are 
at  present.  The  time  spent  in  the  district  school  by  a  great  ma- 
jority, is  so  short  that  the  long  course  of  language  study  that 
should  precede  technical  grammar  could  not  be  too  thoroughly 
mastered;  and  to  begin  grammar  without  this  drill  is  unphilo- 
sophical,  if  not  useless. 

Who  would  recommend  that  the  study  of  mathematics  should 
be  delayed  until  the  eighth  year  of  school  life,  and  then  give  the 
pupil  Higher  Arithmetic  ?  Yet  that  is  just  what  many  of  oiu* 
schools  are  doing  in  the  subject  of  grammar.  It  is  true  we  have 
primary  grammars,  but  they  should  never  take  the  place  of  lan- 
guage lessons.  Why  should  our  country  schools  be  so  long  ii 
adopting  the  tried  methods  of  our  city  schools  ?  No  city  would 
tolerate  a  school  following  such  absurd  methods.  Is  it  the  fault 
of  the  teacher  that  a  better  state  of  things  does  not  exist  ?  Can 
they  not,  with  the  assistance  of  the  county  superintendent,  devise 
a  course  of  language  study  that  will  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  present  one  ? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  reform  will  be  instituted  that  will  give 
to  language  study  the  attention  its  importance  demands ;  and 
the  whole  time  of  the  pupil  be  not  taken  up  with  the  subject  of 
mathematics.  Then  the  elegant  solutions  will  not  be  shamefully 
marred  by  grammatical  blunders  and  inelegant  expressions. 

Bryan,  O.,  March  i8,  '82. 


DAY-DREAMS. 


Cjt^HE  following  lines  are  from  a  beautiful  little  poem  read  las 
^^  June  at  the  Alumni  meeting  of  the  Franklin  High  School, 
by  Miss  Alice  M.  Farley.     The  poem  has  real  merit,  as  these 
verses  will  indicate. — [Ed. 

But  of  all  the  beauteous  visions, 

Which  we  cherish  in  our  youth, 
Many  more  are  lost  in  dreaming, 

Than  are  made  to  be  the  truth. 
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Yet,  as  apple-trees  in  springtime^ 
Guard  all  blooms  with  equal  care, 

Knowing  not  which  buds  are  barren. 
Or  which  blossoms  fruit  shall  bear ; 

So  we  cherish  all  our  day-dreams. 
Knowing  not  which  be  in  vain ; 

And,  when  one  has  passed  fulfillment. 
We  foi^et,  and  dream  again. 

But  these  visions,  like  the  memories 
Of  the  friends  who've  gone  before, 

Though  they  cause  us  tears  and  sorrow. 
Seem  to  push  ajar  the  door; 

And  to  give  us  sometimes  glimpses 
Of  the  things  we  hope  to  be, 

When  our  voyages  are  ended, 

And  we've  reached  the  unknown  sea. 


FAULT-FINDING  IN  THE  TEACHER. 


c4^HERB  is  no  influence  emanating  from  a  teacher  during  recitation 
^U^  which  so  completely  paralyzes  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  the 
practice  of  scolding  or  ceaseless  fault  finding,  once  so  preva- 
lent, but  now  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  public  schools.  The 
temptations  to  petulance  and  snappishness  on  the  part  of  teachers 
are  manifiold,  and  at  times  almost  irresistible.  Lack  of  faithful  pre* 
paration,  of  quickness  of  perception,  of  moderate  reasoning  power, 
of  interest,  of  enthusiasm,  of  uninterrupted  attention,  of  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  object  and  advantage  of  recitations,  are  causes  of  irri- 
tation to  be  found  in  almost  all  classes.  Those  who  possess  but  little 
love  of  the  work  of  education,  who  regard  neither  the  present  happi- 
ness of  children  nor  the  future  welfare  of  individuals  and  states,  who, 
in  short,  work  in  the  educational  vineyard  exclusively  for  dollars 
and  cents,  or  because  mere  congenial  fields  of  labor  are  not  imme- 
diately accessible  to  them,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  infuse  this  kind 
of  narcotic  influence  into  all  the  intellectual  exercises  of  the  school 
— Exchange* 
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OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES, 


Section  155  of  the  School  Law  of  1865  reads  as  follows : 

"Said  Board  may  grant  State  Certificates  of  Qualification  to  sncb 
teachers  as  may,  upon  a  thorough  and  critical  examination,  be  found 
to  possess  eminent  scholarship  and  professional  ability,  and  shall 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  They  shall 
hold  stated  meetings,  at  which  they  shall  examine  all  applicants,  and 
those  found  to  possess  the  qualifications  herein  above  named,  shall 
receive  such  certificate,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Boards 
and  impressed  with  the  seal  thereof;  and  the  said  certificate  shall 
entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State  without 
further  examination,  and  shall  also  be  valid  during  the  lifetime  of 
such  holder,  unless  revoked  by  said  Board.  Each  applicant  for  ex- 
amination shall,  on  making  application,  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Board,  five  dollars  as  a  fee.** 

The  applicant  shall  present  to  the  examiner,  at  the  time  of  the  ex« 
amination,  a  full  statement  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  institution 
or  institutions  at  which  he  has  been  educated,  and  the  courses  of 
study  he  has  pursued  and  completed.  He  shall  also  furnish  satis- 
factory evidencCf  by  reference,  certificate  or  otherwise,  that  he  has 
taught,  or  supervised  school  work  for  at  least  seven  years  (of  eight 
months  each),  of  which  two  years  shall  have  been  in  Indiana;  that, 
daring  this  period,  he  has  maintained,  and  does  still  maintain,  a  good 
character;  that  he  has  attained  high  distinction  as  a  successful  edu- 
cator, showing  superior  ability  to  instruct,  and  marked  tact  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian. 

Applicants  will  be  examined  in  the  following  branches : 

Far  Certificate  of  Second  Grade. — Reading,  Writing,  Orthography^ 
Arithmetic.  Grammar,  Geography,  including  Physical  Geography, 
United  States  History.  Physiology,  Elements  of  Algebra,  Plane  Ge- 
ometry. Elements  of  Physics,  Elements  of  Zoology,  Elements  of 
Botany,  Constitution  of  United  States,  Moral  Science,  and  the  Sci- 
ence of  Teaching. 

For  Certificate  of  First  Grade. — In  addition  to  the  above  named 
branches,  Complete  Algebra,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Solid  Geometry, 
General  History,  English  Literature,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Latin, 
embracing  four  books  of  Csesar*s  Commentaries,  and  four  books  of 
Virgil's  £neid,  or  their  equivalents. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that,  in  accordance  with  the  above  plan, 
an  examination  of  applicants  for  State  Certificates  will  be  held  in  the 
following  places : 
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Indianapolis,  by  Supt.  H.  S.  Tarbell;  Evansville,  by  Supt.  John 
Cooper ;  Ft.  Wayne,  by  Supt.  John  S.  Irwin  ;  La  Fayette,  by  Pres. 
E.  E.  White ;  New  Albany,  by  Pres.  Lemuel  Moss ;  Tcrre  Haute,  by 
Pres.  Geo.  P.  Brown. 

The  examination  will  begin  at  9  o*clock  a.  m.  Tuesday,  June  20, 
1882,  at  each  of  the  above  places,  and  continue  through  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  John  M.  Bloss. 

Sup't  Public  InstrucHon. 


School  District  Voters. — Q.    What  persons  have  a  right  to 
vote  at  school  meetings  ? 

A.  The  school  district  is  composed  of  those  who  were  listed  at 
the  last  enumeration  and  those  who  have  since  been  attached  to  it 
for  good  cause,  change,  such  as  removal,  etc.  Therefore,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  none  have  a  right  to  vote  at  school  meetings  except 
those  who  were  regularly  listed  in  the  district  last  April  or  May,  and 
those  who  have  since  been  attached  by  consent  of  the  trustee,  I 
fully  agree  with  the  decision  of  Attorney-general  Buskirk  in  his  ruling 
upon  this  subject.  (Sec  School  Laws,  edition  of  1877.  page  113.)  I 
hold  that  persons  who  have  no  children  of  legal  school  age  can  not 
be  attached  to  the  school  district,  and  hence  they  can  not  vote  at 
school  meetings. 


Township  Trustees  as  Teachers.-^ £.  Can  one  who  holds  the 
office  of  trustee  teach  in  his  own  township  ? 

A,  No.  The  following  reasons  prevent  him  from  so  doing:  i. 
There  is  no  legally  constituted  authority  with  whom  he  could  con- 
tract.    2.  Contract  with  himself  would  be  void. 

Q,    Can  he  teach  outside  or  in  another  township  or  county? 

A,  Yes.  I  know  of  no  law  or  decision  to  prevent  him  from  so 
doing. 


Children  sitting  in  a  wrong  or  crooked  position  in  school,  press  too 
much  weight  on  one  side  of  the  vertebra,  producing  a  risk  of  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  and  a  permanent  weakness  of  the  muscles  that  are 
put  too  much  on  the  stretch.  Too  long  sitting  in  any  position  will 
produce  more  or  less  the  same  evils,  especially  in  weak  children 
whose  bones  are  not  fully  ossified. — Ex, 


Burned  Out. — The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  was  burned  out 
January  25th,  just  as  its  February  No.  was  ready  to  mail.  The  loss 
was  about  $2,000.  The  February  and  March  numbers  were  issued 
together. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  $1  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps ;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
2S  the  state. 


^/ 


DEATH  OF  HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


It  has  been  announced  in  every  paper  in  the  United  States  that 
the  poet  Longfellow  is  dead,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  He  is  not  dead. 
Such  men  never  die. 

It  is  true  that  X)n  April  24th  Longfellow*s  body  ceased  to  move 
among  us,  and  that  a  few  days  thereafter  it  was  conveyed  to  its 
"long  home;**  but  Longfellow  himself  still  lives.  He  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  English  speaking  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
will  continue  to  live  as  the  years  pass  on. 

It  is  said  of  him  that  he  never  wrote  a  line  that  he  could  have 
wished  recalled,  even  on  his  deathbed.  His  writings  are  generally 
such  as  appeal  to  the  heart,  and  are  pure,  refining,  elevating,  and 
helpful. 

The  funeral  of  Longfellow  in  the  parlor  of  the  historic  homestead 
on  Brattle  street,  Cambridge,  was  attended  by  many  persons  famous 
in  the  literary  world.  Among  them  were  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
himself  very  feeble ;  Mr.  Agassi;,  brother  of  the  naturalist ;  Pro« 
fessor  Charles  Elliott  Norton,  W.  D.  Howells.  George  William  Curtis, 
the  venerable  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  Professor  Bronson  Alcott.  Richard  H. 
Dana,  John  G.  Whittier,  Mrs.  Alexander  Agassiz,  Professor  Luigi 
Monti,  all  the  poet's  friends,  and  several  others  prominent  in  politi- 
cal and  literary  life.  The  rest  of  the  company  comprised  the  Apple- 
tons,  the  Danas  and  the  Longfello  xrs,  relatives  of  the  deceased.  A 
plain  black  casket,  devoid  of  all  ornament,  contained  the  earthly 
remains  of  Longfellow.  The  face  bore  a  serene  expression,  show- 
ing little  traces  of  the  rapid  sickness  he  had  suffered.  The  services, 
which  were  short,  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  a 
brother  of  the  deceased.  The  remains  were  laid  away  in  the  family 
irault  in  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery.  Memorial  services  were  held  in  the 
evening  in  the  chapel  at  Harvard  College.  The  eulogy  was  pro- 
nounced by  Professor  C.  C.  Everett. 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


The  heights  of  great  men  reached  and  kept» 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  udward  in  the  night.  \Longfellow^ 

Labor  with  what  zeal  we  will, 

Something  rtill  remains  undone ; 
Something  uncompleted  still. 

Waits  the  rising  of  the  sun. — 73. 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
WheneVe  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 
Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise. 
To  higher  levels  rise, — lb, 

Man- like  is  it  to  fall  into  sin. 
Fiend-like  is  it  to  dwell  therein. 
Christ-like  is  it  for  sin  to  grieve, 
God-like  is  it  all  sin  to  leave. — lb. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show, 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. — lb. 

A  pound  of  pluck  is  worth  a  ton  of  luck. — Garfield, 

The  Sabbath  is  the  golden  clasp  which  binds  together  the  volume 
of  the  week. — lb. 


THE  VINCENNES  UNIVERSITY  LOTTERY. 


Under  an  old  charter  Vincennes  University  was  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  raising  a  certain  amount  of  money,  for  its  support,  by  means 
of  a  "lottery."  The  deleterious  fffects  of  lotteries  upon  the  morals 
of  community  are  so  pernicious  that  long  since  there  were  stringent 
laws  enacted  forbidding  the  carrying  on  of  lotteries  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  state,  but  these  laws  do  not  affect  this  special  charter. 

Recently  the  trustees  of  the  University  resurrected  the  old  charter 
and  have  sold  the  right  to  run  a  lottery  scheme  to  parties  who  are 
willing  to  engage  in  the  nefarious  business  and  divide  the  proceeds. 
The  parties,  under  the  protection  of  this  charter,  and  for  the  avowed 
benefit  of  the  University,  have  opened  regular  gambling  dens  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  state.  Several  of  them  are  located  in  Indianapolis. 
They  are  doing  more  to  demoralize  the  youth  of  Indianapolis  than 
are  five  times  their  number  of  saloons.  They  are  crowded  day  and 
night  with  boys  and  young  men  and  colored  people  who  are  rcadf 
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to  gamble  away  every  "quarter**  tbey  <^an  by  any  possibility  secure- 
So  damnable  are  these  University  (?)  influences  that  the  state  au- 
thorities should  take  the  matter  in  hand  at  once,  and  try  what  virtue 
there  is  in  legal  prosecution. 

How  the  trustees  of  the  University,  who  profess  to  be  respectable 
Christian  men,  can  countenance,  much  less  participate  in  such  a 
Kbeme.  is  past  comprehension.  If  they  should  secure  the  money 
for  carrying  on  this  schoool  by  highway  robbery  it  would  be  a  de- 
cided improvement,  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  By  the  highway  plan 
those  robbed  would,  in  all  probability,  be  quite  as  able  to  lose  the 
money  as  are  those  who  are  now  robbed  in  these  gambling  dens ; 
while  there  would  be  a  decided  advantage  in  the  saving  of  time,  self- 
respect,  and  character. 

TALKIE,  TALKIE.  TALKIE.  TALKIE. 


The  following  is  such  a  splendid  example  of  the  teacher  who  keeps, 
up  a  continuous  fusilade  of  words,  that  I  substitute  it  in  place  of  aiv 
original  article  on  "  Too  Much  Talking.*'—  [Editor. 

A   READING  LESSON. 

Number  Ones  may  take  their  readers. 

Turn  !  Together !     What  a  noise ! 

Try  again,  and  all  be  careful ! 

Please  don't  sculT  your  feet  so,  boys  I 

Stand  !     Well,  standi  and  not  keep  moving ! 

Pass !     Step  lightly ;  don't  you  know 

Every  time  you  cross  the  floor 

You  interrupt  the  schools  btlow? 

Open  readers  !    What's  the  lesson  ? 

You  may  tell  me.  Johnnie  Dare. 

Well,  I'm  waiting  for  an  answer! 

Don*t  you  know,  or  don't  you  care  ? 

Yes,  that's  right — I  see  you  know  it, 

But  another  time,  be  quick  ! — 

Front  line  step  together  closer  1  -• 

You  commence  the  lesson,  Di'-k. 

Stop  !     Well.  Daisy,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Glad  to  have  you  criticise. 

Right,  the  book  should  be  held  lower. 

Where  are  all  the  others*  eyes  ? 

Dick,  continue !     Drop  your  right  hand ! 

One's  enough  to  hold  the  book. 

If  you  sat  up  here  where  /do. 

You  could  see  how  bad  you  look. 
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Stand  up  straight  and  read  much  louder ; 
Emphasize  the  word  unite  : 
Don't  you  see  it*s  in  italics  ? 
Read  again,  and  get  it  right ! 

0  no,  no,  not  thai  way !     Listen ! 
Can  you  say  it,  Eddie  Rea  ? 

Joe  repeat  it !     Nannie  say  it ! 

Charles  try  it !     That's  the  way  ! 

Now  begin  the  lesson  over; 

Show  some  life,  for  pity's  sake  ! 

Read  as  if  you  liked  to  do  it ! — 

Fred,  you're  only  Aa^ awake — 

You  may  show  them  how  to  read  it 

Minnie  Miller ; — Notice,  please, 

That  she  holds  the  book  correctly. 

Toes  the  mark,  and  reads  with  ease. 

You  might  all  do  just  as  nicely — 

Minnie  is  a  girl  who  tries  ! — 

What  is  that !     Who  threw  that  spit-ball  7 

Will  the  one  that  did  it,  rise  1 1 

Some  one  threw  it,  that  is  certain. 

And  he  may  as  well  confess. 

yimmy  Crontn  !  fm  astonished  I 

Well,  you  stay  in  this  recess ! 

Read  the  second  stanza,  Katie. 

Too  much  noise  in  Number  Twos ! — 

No,  I  say  !     Don't  interrupt ! 

1  tcld  you  I  should  not  excuse. 
Now  then  Katie,  read  up  lively ; 
Make  up  time  that's  run  to  waste ! 
Speak  the  words  much  more  distinctly ; 
Your  in  almost  too  great  haste. 

That  will  do :  now  close  your  readers. 
2*Jext  time  you  must  study  more. 
Don't  forget  to  walk  on  tip-toe 
When  you  go  across  the  floor. 
Turn  !     Be  careful !     Pass ! — Wait,  Tommy, — 
Lulu  goes  before  you  do. 
Sit !     Don't  rattle  pencils,  children ! 
Thank  the  Lord,  that  class  is  through  ! 
Indianapolis,  N.  P.  (Number Six) 


The  Arkansas  State  Teacher's  Association  will  be  held  at  H< 
tSprings,  beginning  June  20th. 
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MISCELLANY. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  MARCH. 

Reading. — i.    What  direction  can  you  give  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  voice  ?  lo 

2.  What  is  cadence,  and  how  does  it  differ  from  the  falling  inflec-' 
tion  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  a  circumflex  ?  lO 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  enunciation  and  pronuncia- 
tion ?  lo 

5.  Give  three  characteristics  of  good  reading,  and  state  your 
method  of  securing  each.  10 

6.  Read  a  brief  prose  selection  ;  a  poetic  selection. 

2  pts,  I  to  25  each. 

Geography. — i.  What  is  longitude,  and  from  what  meridians  do 
we  reckon  it  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

2.  What  are  the  natural  divisions  of  land  ?    Why  so  called  ? 

2  pts,  5  each.. 

3.  What  is  Physical  Geography  ?  lo 

4.  How  many  distinct  races  of  men  are  there  ?  10 

5.  Name  the  three  longest  rivers  of  South  America. 

3  pts,  3J  each. 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

5  pts,  2  each. 

7.  Describe  the  plateau  of  the  Andes.  10 

8.  a.  Describe  the  surface  and  coast  of  Newfoundland,  b.  For 
what  is  it  noted  ?  a  6 ;  b  4. 

9.  For  what  is  the  Bay  of  Fundy  noted  ?  lo 
10.    Where  are  capes  May  and  Henlopen  ?    Charles  and  Henry  ? 

4  pts,  2.\  each. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Upon  what  principle  is  the  reduction  of  a  frac- 
tion to  its  lowest  term  based  ?    Illustrate.  5,  5. 

2.  The  difference  of  time  between  St.  Louis  and  a  city  east  of  it 
is  I  hr.  20  min.  24  sec.  St.  Louis  is  90°  25^^  West  long.  What  is  the 
long,  of  the  other  city  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

3.  Knowing  that  the  "five-cent  nickle  coin'*  is  two  centimeters 
in  diameter,  how  would  you  construct  a  measure  a  decimeter  in 
length  ?  10 

4.  What  number  multiplied  by  3^  will  give  3^  for  a  product  P 

proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

5.  Write  the  following  in  words:  203,003;  200,002;  70.00300; 
400.0400;  800.07900.  5  pts,  2  each. 
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6.  A  trader  sold  two  cows  for  $25  each ;  on  one  he  chained  20  per 
•^ent.,  on  the  other  he  lost  20  per  cent.  What  per  cent,  did  began 
-or  lose  by  the  transaction  ?  proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

7.  A  merchant  in  Indianapolis  bought  a  bill  of  goods  in  New  York 

4tmounting  to  $7,200.  and  gave  in  payment  his  note  in  bankfor6o 

days  at  6  per  cent.     How  much  did  the  goods  cost  him  ? 

ptoc.  5;  ans.  $. 

8.  A  grocer  sold  butter  at  %\  per  pound,  and  thereby  gained  25 
«per  cent.     How  much  did  it  cost  him  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  What  is  the  square  root  of  yV^  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 
10.    A  cylinder  is  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  8  ft.  high.    What  is  its  ca* 

pacity  in  cubic  feet  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5 

Physiology.— I.  Describe  the  composition  and  structure  of  the 
%ones.  10 

2.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  muscle.  10 

3.  Of  what  use  is  fat  in  the  body  ?  10 

4.  Why  is  fried  food  apt  to  be  difficult  of  digestion  ?  10 

5.  Where  in  the  alimentary  canal  does  the  absorption  of  the  no- 
triment  take  place  ?  10 

6.  What  is  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  fibrine  ?  10 

7.  What  are  the  ingredients  of  pure  air  ?  10 

8.  Locate  and  describe  the  semi- lunar  valves  of  the  heart.       10 

9.  What  are  the  secretory  organs  ?  10 
10.     What  constitutes  the  cerebro  spinal  nervous  system  ?             10 

Theory  op  Teaching.—  i.  When  is  the  teacher  amenable  to  the 
law  of  the  state  for  punishing  a  pupil?  30 

2.  Show  that  the  rules  governing  the  school  are  not  the  creation 
^f  the  teacher  nor  the  school  board.  30 

3.  How  can  a  habit  be  formed  ?  30 

4.  Why  are  language  and  arithmetic  the  two  most  important  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  school  ?  30 

5.  What  are  the  chief  means  by  which  the  necessity  of  punish- 
ment may  be  prevented  in  a  school  ?  20 

Penmanship. — i.  What  is  meant  by  main  slant?  Connecting 
slant?  2  pts,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  the  unit  in  measuring  the  height  of  letters  ?  The 
width  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  the  study  and  practice  of  the  principles, 
4ts  such,  when  learning  to  write?  10 

4.  What  is  the  height  of  /,  d,  and  pf  10 

5.  Classify  the  small  letters  by  writing  them  in  groups. 

4  pts.  2}  each. 

NoTB.— Your  writing,  in  antwering  the  above  questioot,  will  be  regarded  as  a  spea- 
"Wkva  of  your  penmanship,  to  be  marked  x-50. 
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Grammar. — i .    Decline  the  compound  personal  pronoun  of  the 

£rst  person.  10 

3.    The  dog  whom  you  bought  was  stolen.    Parse  whom,  10 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  infinitive  used  independ- 
ently. 10 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  abstract  noun,  a  proper  adjec- 
tive, and  a  relative  pronoun.  4  off  for  each  error. 

5.  Analyze :  All  those  things  for  which  men  plough,  build,  or 
sail,  obey  virtue  10 

d  Punctuate  and  capitalize :  A  bigots*  mind  is  like  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  the  more  light  you  pour  upon  it  the  more  it  contracts.         20 

7.  Correct :  Not  only  the  boy  skated,  but  he  enjoyed  it.  John 
knows  more,  but  does  not  talk  as  well  as  Mary.  2  pts,  5  each. 

8.  In  composition  writing,  which  should  precede  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  pupils,  narration  or  description  ?    Why  ?  10 

9.  What  peculiar  use  of  the  verb  sells  in  Butter  sells  for  forty 
cents  t  10 

10.  Correct :  Whoever  will  swear  falsely  will  be  punished.  We 
-arrived  safely.  2  pts,  5  each. 

Nonni.— If  a  word  to  be  parted  U  frroofly  used  it  should  be  corrected  before  parsing. 
'Punctuation  includes  capttalixation  and  spelling. 

History — i.    Define  History.  10 

2.  Into  what  three  political  periods  doeS|United  States  History 

divide  itself,  and  what  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  each  ? 

3  pts,  4  off  each. 

3.  a  What  part  of  this  country  did  the  Dutch  discover,  and  b, 
where  did  they  first  settle  ?  a  5,  b  5. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  1781.  10 

5.  What  service  did  Steuben  render  this  country  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  ?  10 

6.  a.  When  Washington  was  first  President,  what  two  political 
.parties  were  most  prominent  ?  b.  To  which  party  did  Washington 
belong  ?  a  6.  b  4. 

7.  a.  In  what  way  was  the  Louisiana  Territory  acquired  ?  b.  From 
whom  ?  a  7,  b  3. 

8.  Write  a  sketch  of  Jefferson  Davis.  10 

9.  Give  the  early  history  of  Indiana.  10 
10.    What  is  Indiana's  rank,  in  population,  among  the  States  of  the 

Union  ?  10 

MoTB.— No  answer  to  exceed  ten  lines. 

Orthograhhy. — I.    Define  a  letter;  a  syllable.        2  pts,  5  each. 

2.  How  do  the  letters  and  elenientary  sounds  of  the  language 
compare  in  number?    Why  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

3-  How  many  sounds  has  a  f  Give  an  example  of  each,  with  its 
diacritical  mark.  3  pU,  3}  each. 
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4.  What  is  a  compound  word  ?    Give  two  methods  of  wridii^ 
compound  words.  2  pts,  5  eadu 

5.  Describe  your  method  of  teaching  "  oral  spelling/*  10 

6.  Spell  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent.  5  each. 


ANSWERS  TO  b  TATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  APRIL 

Arithmetic. —  i.  No.  The  muhiplication  of  any  concrete  nniober  cu^ 
produce  only  concrete  numbers  of  a  like  character. 

2.  5.4.  Because  the  product  is  the  result  of  multidlying  together  tbe 
multiplicand  and  the  multiplier,  and  its  division  by  either  of  these  must  yield 
the  other. 

3.  8  dekameters  =  80  meters,  and 
3  decimeters  =.03  meters,  and 

I  liter  =.001  c.  m. ;  the  contents  of  the  gasometer  will  there- 

fore be  80  X  2  X  '3  X  'OO^  =  48,000.     Ans.  48,000  liters. 

4.  As  $9000.  =  I  of  },  or  ^^  of  the  value  of  the  boat,  that  value  will  be 
yf-  of  9000.,  which  is  ^22,500. 

5.  802.0000040. 

64.00030c. 
600.000006. 
.00606. 

24.3- 

6.  I  cent  is  y}^,  or  .01,  or  1^  of  one  dollar,  and  a  mill  is  yq'o?*  ^'^  *^'' 
or  10^  of  one  dollar;  therefore  3  mills  is  .0!^  of  3  dollars. 

7.  As  the  interest  for  i  v  -\^%^,  '-r  ^y^  of  the  principal,  and  2  mos.  and 
3  days  are  yYff»  ^'^  A  ^^  ^  y^*^  ^^*  amount  will  be  72o4-72oX37X7=720+ 
6.66.    Ans.  $726.66. 

8.  a.  As  $3. —  represents  the  original  price  of  a  yard  and  20^  additional, 
the  original  price  will  be  -j-JJ  of  $3.  =  $2.50.  b.  As  the  profit  on  each  yard 
sold  is  50  cts.,  I  must  to  gain  %  1 20.  Sell  a»  many  yards  as  50  cts.  are  contained 
times  in  $120. — ,  which  are  240.     An5.  240  yards. 

9.  As  the  number  of  men  required  must  do  the  same  work  in  10  daysthst 
6  men  do  in  30  days,  the  proportion  will  be  10  :  30  :  :  6  :  18    *  Ans.  18  men. 

10.  The  length  of  the  edge  of  the  required  cube  will  be  ^24Xi2X^^ 
^2304=  1 3. 24- ft.,  as  shown  below 

2.304 


io«  X3  =  300 

10X3X3=    90 

32=      9 


399 

130*  X  3=  50700 

130X2X3=      780 

2»=        4 

5M84 


I 

1.304 


I.197 


13.2  + 


107.000 


102.668 


4032 
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ENMANSHIP. — I.  Use  the  board  for  constructing  and  illustrating 
the  forms  to  be  written.  By  its  use»  endeavor  to  convey  to  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  a  clear  conception  of  the  form  to  be  written.  The  forms 
and  critical  points  of  the  principles  should  be  well  fixed  in  the  mind : 
(i)  By  writing  the  forms  correctly  on  the  board ;  (2)  by  writing  the 
opposite ;  (3)  by  comparison  of  correct  with  the  incorrect  forms,  etc. 

2.  The  fore-arm  movement  may  be  improved  by  practice  on  the 
direct  and  indirect  ovals ;  capital  letters ;  loops  above  the  base  line ; 
loops  below  the  base  line ;  two  or  more  short  letters  enclosed  in  an 
oval,  etc.  - 

3.  The  parts  of  the  upper  loop  stem  are  elements  third,  fifth, 
fourth,  and  first.  The  parts  of  the  lower  loop  stem  are  first,  third, 
second,  and  fourth. 

4.'  Left  position,  right  position,  right  oblique,  and  front  position 
are  positions  that  may  be  assumed  in  writing.  The  right  oblique  is 
the  position  generally  preferred  by  those  who  write  most.  As  the 
habits  of  holding  the  pen,  positions  of  the  body,  etc.,  soon  become 
so  fixed  that  it  is  difficult  to  change  them,  and  as  correctness  and 
freedom  of  execution  depend  upon  them,  they  are  of  great  import- 
ance, and  should  receive  the  most  careful  attention.  It  is  not  only- 
necessary  to  teach  the  correct  position  of  the  body,  arms,  hands,  etc., 
but  the  teacher  must  insist  upon  their  observance. 

5.  Analysis. — The  parts  of  p  are  Elements  III.,  I.,  and  Third 
Principle.  The  parts  of  q  are  Element  IV.,  Fourth  Principle,  and 
Elements  I.,  II.,  IV. 

Reading — i.  When  a  selection  is  read  without  inflections,  it  is 
said  to  be  read  in  a  monotone.  Ordinarily  this  is  a  grave  error  in 
reading,  as  it  takes  expression  and  vivacity  from  the  voice.  It  is 
sometimes  properly  used  to  emphasize  a  whole  sentence,  or  to  ex- 
press solemnity  or  sublimity,  the  deep,  intense  monotone  seeming, 
to  add  force  to  the  expression  of  the  thought, 

2.  The  distinction  ordinarily  made  between  Accent  and  Emphasis* 
b,  that  accent  is  stress  of  voice  upon  a  syllable  in  a  word,  emphasis 
stress  of  voice  upon  a  word  in  a  sentence.  Emphasis,  however,  may 
change  the  accent  as  well  as  the  inflection,  and  may  be  applied  to  a 
syllable,  a  word .  a  phrase,  or  an  en  tire  sentence.  Exam  pies :  ' '  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  dectncy  and  «>idecency."  *'  Be  we  men 
and  suffer  such  dishonor  ?  "  "  They  strike  !  Hurrah  I  the  fof  t  has 
surrendered!*^ 

3.  Ab^bot,  demur^,  den^'tal,  concern'',  dis^'putant,  id''iosyn''crasy. 

4.  (See  answer  in  March  Journal  to  question  2). 

5.  "In  slumbers  of  midnight  ||  the  sailor  boy  lay. || 

His  hammock  swung  loose  ||  at  the  sport  of  the  wind."  \ 
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Orthography. — i.  Vowels  are  pure  tones;  consonants  are  ob- 
structed tones  or  mere  breathings. 

2.  A  letter  is  a  mark  or  character  used  to  represent  a  sound  or  a 
combination  of  sounds ;  an  elementary  sound  is  a  distinct  sound 
made  by  the  organs  of  speech.  A  letter  may  represent  sever^  cl^ 
mentary  sounds. 

5.  Primitive:  Dreary,  break,  laugh.  Derivative:  HopeUu, 
reform. 

Grammar. — 3.     To  see  Mary  makes  me  wish  to  be  always  near 

her. 

6.  Rome  and  Carthage  were  rival  powers  :  this  city  in  Africa  and 

that  in  Europe ;  the  one  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  other  on  the  southern. 

8.  I.  Having  pupils  try  to  write  without  thought.  2.  Using  un- 
suitable subjects.  3.  Endeavoring  to  do  too  much.  4.  Neglecting 
oral  expression,  confining  the  attention  mostly  to  written  forms. 
5.  Making  the  work  one  of  memory  rather  than  adjustment  of 
thought  and  language. 

Addendum. — In  the  February  No.  of  this  Journal  the  word  wkm 
in  the  sentence,  "Tell  me  whom  you  saw,"  was  parsed  as  an  inter- 
rogative pronoun.  This  parsing  has  been  criticised  by  some,  and 
the  sentence  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  "Tell  me  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  (that)  you  saw'*  in  which  whom  is  evidently  a  relative  | 
pronoun,  having  for  its  antecedent  name,  it  is  thought,  further,  thai 
whom  can  not  be  an  interrogative  pronoun,  because  it  stands  in  a 
declarative  sentence,  ended  by  a  period. 

There  are  two  means  of  deciding  such  a  question,  authority  and 
sense.     Let  us  appeal  to  both. 

Morris,  in  his  Grammar,  page  38,  says :  "  The  Relatives,  with  the 
excep  ion  of  that  and  as,  were  once  Interrogatives  only.  They  are 
strictly  so  in  all  indirect  questions;  as  'Tell  me  who  has  hurt  yon.* 
*  Ask  him  what  is  going  on.*  '* 

S.  S.  Greene,  Grammar,  page  82:  "When  an  interrogative  sen- 
tence is  quoted,  and  incorporated  into  another  sentence,  it  loses 
much  of  its  interrogative  character;  the  interrogative  pronoun  be- 
comes a  connective,  and,  as  the  incorporated  clause  is  an  unanswered 
question,  the  pronoun  refers  to  some  person  or  thing  both  unknown 
and  unmentioned.  It  may,  therefore,  be  called  an  indefinite  inter- 
rogative pronoun.  Ex. — "  I  do  not  know  who  is  concealed  in  the 
garden." 

Harvey*s  Grammar,  page  160:  "Indefinite  questions  are  asked 
by  means  of  subordinate  propositions ;  as,  '  I  do  not  know  whosej 
book  that  is.*  ** 

That  the  class  of  the  pronoun  does  not  depend  upon  the  terminal; 
mark  of  the  sentence  can  be  seen  from  the  following  example :  Whd 
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b<ty  did  this  f  Tell  me  what  boy  did  this.  In  each  of  the  sentences 
above  what  is  evidently  uSed  in  precisely  the  same  construction,  that 
is,  as  an  interrogative  adjective.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  ''Tell  me 
what  boy  did  this  "  is  equivalent  to  "  Tell  me  the  name  of  the  boy 
that  did  this/'  for  this  change  replaces  an  adjective  by  a  pronoun, 
and  confuses  matters  in  just  the  same  manner  as  does  the  change  of 
"Tell  me  whom  you  saw"  into  "Tell  me  the  name  of  the  person 
that  you  saw." 

In  all  this  the  palpable  differences  between  relative  and  interroga- 
tive pronouns  are  being  overlooked. 

A  relative  pronoun  stands  in  an  adjective  clause ;  an  interrogative, 
in  a  substantative  clause.  A  relative  connects  its  clause  to  a  substan- 
tive, which  is  its  antecedent;  an  interrogative  pronoun  has  no  ante- 
cedent, but  rather  a  subsequent,  to  be  found  in  the  answer  to  the 
questioif  it  asks,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration  from  the  school-room.  "Who 
whispered  ?  **  **  I  do  not  know  who  whispered."  Evidently  who  in 
this  last  sentence  has  no  definite  antecedent,  and  it  stands  in  a  sub- 
stantive clause.  This  clause  is  really  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
question,  and  is,  hence,  indirectly  interrogative.  The  child  addressed 
does  not  mean  to  say  "  I  do  not  know  the  boy  who  whispered,"  for 
he  doubtless  knows  every  pupil  in  the  room,  though  he  may  not  know 
which  one  of  them  whispered. 

*'  I  know  who  whispered  "  and  "  I  know  the  person  who  whispered  " 
express  two  very  different  thoughts,  which  those  confuse  that  call  the 
£rst  who  a  relative  like  the  second,  or  consider  the  former  sentence 
an  abridged  form  of  the  latter. 

Are  there  any  that  think  who  in  "  I  wish  to  know  who  did  this  vile 
deed,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  know  him  who  did  it,"  is  used  in  the  same 
construction  in  both  clauses  ? 

In  "Tell  me  whom  you  saw,"  whom  you  saw,  as  a  whole,  is  the 
object  of  the  verb  /^//,  and  each  word  in  the  subordinate  substantive 
clause  has  its  construction  independently  of  any  words  in  the  prin- 
cipal clause. 


The  Northern  Indiana  School  Journal  has  again  changed  hands 
and  dress.  When  the  name  of  this  paper  was  changed  to  "  Northern 
Indiana  School  Journal*^  we  were  inclined  to  complain  of  infringe- 
ment on  the  name  "Indiana  School  Journal,"  but  now  we  find  the 
name  of  the  editor  and  proprietor  is  changed  to  W.  J.  Bell,  differing 
from  our  own  only  by  the  second  initial  letter.  If  this  thing  is  to  go 
on  in  this  way  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  be  possible,  in  the  near  future, 
for  our  friends  to  tell  us  or  our  papers  apart,  and  we  shall  be  lucky 
if  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  "which  is  tother"  ourselves. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS*  MEETING. 


At  the  call  of  the  President,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  County 
Superintendents*  Association  met  and  formulated  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Organization — Indianapolis,  Tuesday,  June  20, 1882,  at  3  o'clock 
P.M.  I.  Call  of  the  Counties.  2.  Call  of  Committees  and  vacancies 
filled.    3.  Miscellaneous.    4.  Inaugural  Address  by  President. 

Evening  Session, — Exercises  to  be  determined. 

Wednesday  MorKing,  9:30  a.  m.— Roll  Call  and  reading  Min- 
utes. 

9:45  A.  M. — Report  of  Committee  on  County  Superintendents'  R^ 
cord.     Discussion. 

1 1  A.  M. — Report  of  Committee  on  Township  Institutes.  Discus- 
sion. 

2  p.  M. — Report  of  Committee  on  Class  and  Grade  Book.  Dis- 
cussion. 

3:15  p.  M. — Report  of  Committee  on  a  System  of  Graduation  from 
District  Schools. 

Evening  Session,  7  P.  M. — Unfinished  Business. 

Thursday  Morning. — Roll  Call  and  reading  Minutes.  Report  of 
Committee  on  Course  of  Study  for  the  District  Schools  of  Indiana. 
Discussion. 

11:20  A.  M. — Election  of  Officers. 

1:30  p.  M. — Report  of  Committee  on  Blanks  for  Reports.  Miscd- 
laneous.  The  following  committees  were  appointed  on  the  work 
assigned : 

County  Sufits.*  Record — ^Wm.  H.  Calkins,  S.  P.  Neidigh.  David  M. 
Geeting,  J.  M.  Wallace,  O.  P.  McAuley, 

Graduation  from  District  Schools — Thomas  Bagot,  J.  C.  Macphcr- 
son,  J.  A.  C.  Dobson,  Ziba  Williams,  W.  W.  Cheshier. 

Township  Institutes — Samuel  Axtell,  Thomas  Harrison,  Timothy 
Wilson,  John  H.  Bobbit.  E.  E.  White. 

Course  of  Study — Alex.  Goodwin,  L.  P.  Harlan,  Alex.  J.  Douglass» 
J.  S.  Gamble,  John  M.  Bloss. 

Class  and  Grade  Book—V^.  H.  Ernst,  W.  B.  Chisler,  Elisha  Milam, 
J.  A.  Barnes,  W.  A.  Bell. 

Blanks  for  Reports — Cyrus  Cline,  Harvey  B.  Hill,  A.  W.  Clancy, 
Daniel  Lesley,  T.  W.  Davidson. 

^The  place  of  meeting  will  be  the  lecture  room  of  Plymouth  Con-, 
gregational  Church — near  the  Circle. 

Headquarters  at  the  Grand  Hotel— $2  per  day. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  members  of  the  various  committees 
will  take  hold  of  the  work  assigned  them  in  earnest,  and  come  with 
work  prepared. 
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We  want  every  county  represented.  If  your  schools  are  prac- 
tically graded  and  educationally  a  success,  we  need  and  expect  the 
benefit  of  your  presence  and  experience.  But  if  your  schools  are 
without  system  and  your  work  un satisfactory » the  educational  inter- 
ests of  your  county  demand  that  you  attend  and  make  an  applica- 
tion of  the  benefit  derived. 

Very  truly,  J.  M.  McGee, 

President  C,S,  A,of  Indiana. 

G.  A.  OsBORN,  Secy, 
BloomingUm,  Ind.,  April  14^  1882, 


'/ 


SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


CoNNERSViLLE,  Ind.,  March  29,  1882. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association  assembled  in  the 
Opera  House  in  this  city,  at  8  P.  M.,  by  D.  E.  Hunter,  the  retiring 
President,  presiding. 

After  some  very  excellent  music  by  Prof  Rippetoe  and  a  choir  of 
fifty  voices,  composed  of  the  best  musical  talent  in  the  city,  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Mayor  Roehl.  It  was  full  of  en- 
couraging words  to  teachers.  D.  E.  Hunter  responded  in  a  very  ap- 
propriate manner. 

The  President  elect,  J.  R.  Trisler,  being  absent,  there  was  no  inau- 
gural address,  and  State  Supt.  John  M.  Bloss  addressed  the  Associ- 
ation, taking  as  his  subject,  "Colchester  of  1301  and  Colchester  cf 
to-day."     The  audience  was  well  entertained. 

Thursday  Morning. — The  Association  met  at  8:30  a.  m.,  with 
Mr.  Hunter  in  the  chair.  Music  by  the  pupils  of  the  High  School. 
L  P.  Harlan,  Supt.  of  Marion  county,  was  selected  Recording  Sec- 
retary pro  tern.,  and  J.  S.  Gamble  Railroad  Secretary,  and  C.  D. 
Bogart  Permanent  Secretary  aud  Treasurer. 

After  a  few  announcements,  T.  J.  Charlton,  Supt.  of  the  Plainfield 
Reform  School,  spoke  upon  a  "Teacher's  Recollections  of  'Sher- 
man's March  to  the  Sea.'  "  He  briefly  sketched  the  condition  and 
situation  of  Sherman!s  army,  and  outlined  the  plans  of  both  the 
Union  and  Confederate  armies,  tracing  the  line  of  march  taken  by 
Sherman's  army,  pictured  the  incidents,  hardships,  trials  and  priva- 
tions of  the  memorable  campaign.  Mr.  Charlton  is  a  pleasant 
speaker,  his  descriptions  were  vivid  and  entertaining,  and  he  capti- 
vated his  audience  at  the  start  and  held  it  to  the  end.  His  address 
was  loudly  applauded. 

George  P.  Brown,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School,  read  a 
paper  oii  the  "  Relation  of  Schools  to  Society  and  Business  Life." 
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He  made  the  following  points :  Man  is  by  nature  a  social  being. 
He  is  instructively  a  society- forming  individual — uno  homo,  nulhts 
homo—on^  man  is  no  man.  The  school  is  coordinate  with  and  sup- 
plementary  to  the  family.  It  is  preparatory  to  the  church.  Nothing 
of  party  ot  creed  can  be  taught  in  schools  that  is  obnoxious  to  pa- 
rents. He  sketched  at  length  the  duty  of  the  schools  in  training  the 
youth  of  the  country  for  the  requirements  of  business  and  society. 
He  demolishec^  the  idea  of  King  Aegesilaus,  "  teach  the  boy  those 
things  which  he  will  practice  when  he  becomes  a  man.*'  His  paper 
was  replete  with  sound  ideas,  and  was  well  received  by  the  teachen. 

J.  H.  Martin,  Supt.  of  the  Madison  schools,  discussed  the  paper  at 
some  length.  His  statement  that  he  would  rather  trust  his  children 
to  an  intelligent,  moral,  large-souled  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
for  moral  training  than  to  leave  them  in  charge  of  the  Sunday-school 
which  is  taught  by  a  narrow-minded  holy  individual  who  cries  out 
against  the  "Godless  schools,"  received  a  good  share  of  applause. 
His  speech  was  a  good  one. 

C.  D.  Bogart,  Supt.  of  the  North  Vernon  schools,  read  a  paper  on 
"Aim  and  Effort."    The  paper  was  well  written  and  well  received 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  the  rendition  of  some  very 
fine  music  by  the  Connersville  choir. 

Thomas  Bagot,  Supt.  of  Ripley  county,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Needs  of  our  Country  Schools."  This  was  discussed  with  consider- 
able interest  by  H.  B.  Hill,  J.  M.  Wallace,  L.  P.  Harlan,  J.W.  Stout, 
W.  A.  Bell,  State  Supt.  Bloss,  and  George  P.  Brown. 

Charles  F.  Coffin  read  a  very  able  paper  on  "The  Scholar  in  a 
Republic."  Timothy  Wilson  spoke  briefly  and  well  on  the  paper. 
It  merited  and  received  a  fair  share  of  applause. 

L.  S.  Thompson,  Professor  of  Drawing  in  Purdue  University,  gave 
an  excellent  exercise  in  Drawing ;  showing  how  it  may  be  taught  in 
the  country  schools.  He  maintained  that  it  was  exceedingly  practi- 
cal, and  answered  the  objection  urged  against  drawing.  It  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  Association  at  some  length,  and  provoked  a  great  de- 
gree of  interest.    Adjourned. 

At  night  Hon.  W.  I.  Marshall,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  delivered  a 
very  entertaining  lecture  on  "An  Evening  m  Wonderland,"  illus- 
trated by  dissolving  views.  Some  four  hundred  and  fifty  people 
attended  and  enjoyed  this  rich  treat. 

Friday  Morning. — The  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Officers 
for  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  reported  as  follows : 

President — H.  B.  Hill,  Supt.  of  Dearborn  county. 

Vice  Presidents — J.  S.  Gamble,  Supt.  of  Fayette  county;  J.  H. 
Martin,  Supt.  of  the  Madison  schools  ;  R.  C.  Duncan,  Prin.  Oakland 
City  schools ;  Libbie  Shindler,  Orleans ;  J.  A.  Wood,  Prin.  of  Salem 
schools. 
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Secretary—],  A.  Woodburn,  Prin.  Blpomington  High  School. 

Executive  Committee — D  Eckley  Hunter,  chairman ;  R.  A.  Town- 
send,  A.  C.  Goodwin,  J.  M.  Wallace,  H.  T.  Pickel.    Adopted. 

The  first  paper  of  the  day  was  "  How  Much  and  Why  ?  **  by  M.  A. 
Mess,  Supt.  Franklin  county.  Mr.  Mess  handled  his  subject  well, 
and  showed  up  some  of  the  faults  of  school  management  and  instruc- 
tion in  an  interesting  manner.  The  paper  was  well  written  and 
attracted  close  attention.  J.  L.  Shauck,  Supt.  of  Rush  county,  opened 
the  discussion  of  the  paper  in  a  few.  well  directed  remarks  on  how 
much  we  shall  pay  teachers  and  how  much  stress  should  be  placed 
on  the  length  of  a  teacher's  certificate. 

The  subject,  "The  Work  of  Froebel;'*  was  next  taken  up.  Mrs. 
McRae  being  absent,  W.  A.  Bell  gave  an  entertaining  off-hand  talk 
on  the  subject. 

A  paper  on  "The  Dangers  to  our  Common  School  System  "  was 
read  by  J.  B.  Blount,  Rush  county,  and  elicited  the  attention  of  all. 
R.  W.  Wood,  Supt.  of  the  Milton  schools,  discussed  the  paper  by 
calling  attention  to  its  important  points. 

Miss  MacAvoy,  of  Mount  Adams,  Cincinnati,  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting lecture  on  "The  English  Language,  and  How  to  Teach  it  to 
Children." 

State  Supt.  Bloss  made  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  school  laws,  especially  in  regard  to  transfers. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  music  by  the  choir,  fo^owed 
by  State  Supt.  Bloss,  who  pointed  out  in  a  clear,  comprehensive 
style,  "The  Essential  Elements  of  a  Teacher's  Success."  Those 
practical  remarks  can  scarcely  be  forgotten  by  the  teachers  present, 
and  few  there  are  who  could  not  be  greatly  benefited  by  listening  to 
this,  one  of  the  best  productions  of  the  Association. 

"Behind  the  Screen,**  a  paper  by  Maggie  Gamble,  of  the  primary 
department  of  the  Connersville  schools,  was  ably  handled.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  teacher  with  primary  pupils  was  vividly  pictured,  and 
the  work  of  the  first  grade  set  forth  in  good  words.  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Bogart  and  M.  A.  Mess  made  some  practical  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

After  the  "Soldiers*  Chorus**  was  sung  by  the  choir,  a  paper  on 
"Garfield  as  an  Educator,"  was  read  by  Amzi  Atwater,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  State  University.  The  reader  confined  himself  chiefly 
to  the  period  of  the  late  President's  work  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  brought  before  the  audience  his  traits  as  a  class- 
room worker,  his  happy  faculty  of  drawing  out  of  the  students  the 
original  opinions,  formed  from  the  preparation  in  the  text-book.  He 
then  touched  upon  Mr.  Garfield's  work  in  favor  of  education  while 
in  Congress,  prominent  among  which  were  the  erection  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  establishment  of  Post-Schools  for  the  education  of 
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soldiers*  children.  Prof.  Atwater*s  address  was  much  applauded  and 
left  a  deep  impression  on  the  audience. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  J.  S.  Gamble,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
Mr.  Atwater  for  his  able  address. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  the  choir  under  Sapt 
Rippetoe  for  the  excellent  music  furnished  the  Association. 

This  meeting  of  the  Association  was  said,  by  those  who  had  attended 
all  its  sessions,  to  be  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  ever  held. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Association  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at 
Washington,  Daviess  county,  the  first  Wednesday  in  April,  1883. 

At  night  full  three  hundred  people  listened  to  another  interesting 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  subject  of  "Utah  and  the  Mormon  Question" 
by  Hon.  W.  I.  Marshall.  Both  of  Mr.  Marshall's  lectures  were  highly 
appreciated  by  the  Association. 

The  entire  receipts  of  the  Association  were  $160.15  ;  expenditures 

$151.80,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $8.35. 

Secretary. 


PROTECTING  THE  INDIANS. 


Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs  returned  from  Washinj^ton,  recently,  where  he 
had  been  for  two  weeks  engaged  in  adjustin;<  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Indians.  These  Indians 
live  in  western  North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee.  Several 
years  ago  this  Nation  divided,  one-half  going  to  Indian  Territory, 
the  other  half  remaining  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  By  the 
treaty  these  Indians  were  given  80.000  acres  of  land  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  these  two  States,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  certain  other  rights  which  they  relinquished,  were  to  be  paid 
a  certain  amount  of  money,  which  has  been  reduced  to  $40,000  and 
bonded  for  educational  purposes.  On  these  lands  the  whites  have 
settled,  having  obtained  possession  by  title  from  North  Carolina.  A 
year  ago  a  commission  was  appointed  to  determine  the  question  of 
title,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  the  courts  sustaining 
the  decision  of  the  commission.  The  question  now  is  how  the  In- 
dians are  to  enforce  their  rights.  Prof.  Hobbs  ascertained  while  in 
Washington  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  made  cx- 
officio  trustee  of  the  trust  under  the  treaty.  The  Commissioner  has 
promised  to  see  that  the  rights  of  these  Indians  are  enforced  and 
protected,  and  the  trespassers  expelled.  By  the  treaty  this  half  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  were  to  have  one-seventh  of  the  proceeds  of  all 
sales  of  land  made  by  the  other  half  in  the  Indian  Territory  reser- 
vation. 

There  is  due  them  from  such  sales  near  one  million  dollars,  and 
they  have  instituted  suit  for  it  in  the  United  States  Courts..   Prof. 
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Kobbs  said  many  of  these  Indians  arc  intelligent  men,  and  one- 
fourth  are  civilized,  the  remainder  having  very  little  education.  The 
tribe  numbers  near  two  thousand.  Joseph  Smith,  their  chief,  is 
•a  shrewd  man,  who  understands  his  rights  and  is  capable  of  taking 
•care  of  his  people,  and  he  only  needs  such  assistance  as  will  enable 
^lim  to  have  his  claims  enforced  at  Washington.  This  work  Prof. 
Hobbs  is  undertaking  for  Western  and  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Friends,  which  are  engaged. jointly  in  this  matter.  These 
two  churches  have  established  already  several  schools  among  these 
Indians,  and  Prof.  Hobbs  thinks,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Price,  he  will  be  able  to  restore  the 
aights  under  the  treaty  to  which  these  Indians  are  entitled. 


ISLAND  PARK  ASSEMBLY. 


A  beautiful  little  island  in  Sylvan  Lake,  at  Rome  City,  Ind.,  about 
35  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,  is  the  location  of  Island  Park  Assembly. 
The  coming  will  be  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  its  existence,  and  its 
-success  is  assured.  It  is  very  properly  called  the  Chautauqua  of 
Indiana.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  unite  pleasure  with  en- 
tertainment and  instruction.  The  climate  is  excellent,  the  water 
pure,  the  accommodations  ample,  the  facilities  for  boating  and  bath- 
ing abundant,  the  character  of  the  persons  who  are  to  have  charge 
"Of  the  various  departments  such  as  to  command  respect  and  insure 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  and  the  prices  moderate. 

The  Departments  are:  i.  Temperance  and  Reform  Congress; 
■2.  Secular  Teachers'  Congress;  3.  Musical  College;  4  Pastors* 
Institute;  5.  School  of  Languages;  6.  Sunday-School  Assembly; 
7.  Public  Lecture,  Sermon  or  Concert,  three  times  a  day  during  the 
session. 

The  session  opens  June  30th  and  closes  July  21st. 

For  detailed  particulars  address  Rev.  A.  H.  Gillet,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


Commissioned  High  Schools — The  following  is  a  complete  list 
■of  the  High  Schools  which  have  been  commissioned  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  to  send  graduates  to  the  State  University  with- 
-out  examination. 

Bloomington,  Columbus,  Connersville,  Goshen.  Franklin,  Green- 
field, Greensburg,  Indianapolis,  Kokomo,  Lawrenceburg,  Logans- 
|)ort,  Muncie,  Terre  Haute,  Valparaiso,  Vincennes,  Brookville,  Car- 
thage, Knightstown,  Mitchell,  Peru,  Union  City,  Washington,  Win- 
"chcster,  Worlhingion,  Evansville,  Anderson,  Kendallville,  Edinburgh 
Madison,  Sullivan,  Cambridge  City,  Vevay. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AT  WASHINGTON. 


The  meeting  of  the  Superintendents*  Department  of  the  Nationa! 
Educational  Association  was  held  at  Washington,  April  23d  and  24th. 
Nearly  one  hundred,  State,  City,  and  County  Superintendents,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  prominent  educational  men  not  included  ia 
these  classes,  were  present.  Many  excellent  papers  were  read,  and 
the  discussions  were  of  great  value.  The  question  that  seemed  t& 
take  the  most  prominence  was  the  one  of  "National  Aid  for  Educa- 
tional Purposes."  The  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor  of  such  aid» 
there  being  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount,  method  of 
distribution,  etc. 

State  Sup't  Bloss  and  ex-State  Sup*t  Smart  represented  Indiana  in 
the  Convention. 


A  Mammoth*s  Tooth. — Peter  H.  Wright,  Supt.  of  the  Marion 
county  poor  farm,  has  presented  the  State  Geological  Museum  with 
the  molar  tooth  of  the  American  elephant  or  mammoth,  found  on 
the  farm  last  year.  It  weighs  eight  pounds,  and  is  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  "  It  carries  the  mind  back,"  says  Professor  Collet^ 
"  to  the  time  when  tropical  forests  covered  Indiana,  crowded  with 
the  giant  beasts  now  belonging  to  Africa  and  South  America."  The 
bones  of  forty-two  of  these  mammoths.  Professor  Collet  says,  have 
been  found  in  Indiana. 

General  Garfield  was  the  12th  Presidents  who  was  college 
educated.  Washington,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Harrison,  Taylor, 
Fillmore,  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  never  went  to  college.  Grant  was 
educated  at  West  Point,  the  two  Adamses  at  Harvard,  Jefferson, 
Monroe  and  Tyler  at  William  and  Mary's  College,  Madison  at  Prince- 
ton,  Polk  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Pierce  at  Bowdoin,. 
Buchanan  at  Dickinson,  Hayes  at  Kenyon,  and  Garfield  at 
Williams. 

The  Detroit  Evening  News  has  for  six  summers  past  arranged 
pleasure  excursions  from  Detroit  to  the  sea-board,  via  Niagara,  St 
Lawrence,  the  Thousand  Islands,  Montreal,  Quebec,  the  White 
Mountains,  Portland,  etc.  Three  excursions  have  been  planned  for 
the  coming  season,  starting,  respectively,  July  5th,  nth,  and  27th« 
All  questions  answered  by  the  News. 

The  addresses  and  other  proceedings  of  the  Indiana  College  Asso- 
ciation for  the  fourth  annual  meeting,  held  in  Indianapolis,  Dec.  26 
and  27,  1881,  have  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  The  papers  and 
discussions  were  more  than  ordinarily  interesting,  and  the  pamphlet 
is  richly  worth  reading  and  preserving. 
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Express  in  figures  56^  ten-thousandths.    Who  will  answer  ? 

More  than  thirty  persons  have  entered  the  "Review  Course**  in 
Purdue  University  this  term. 

Hagerstown  high  school  held  its  second  commencement  April 
21  St.    Eight  graduates — 4  boys,  4  girls. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  beginning  July  nth. 

The  report  of  the  Muncie  schools  for  1882  is  gotten  up  m  remark- 
ably good  taste.     F.  M.  Allen  is  superintendent. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Dubois  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Huntiburg,  May  nth.  12th,  13th. 

Vigo  Counry. — ^J.  H.  Allen,  the  superintendent,  has  embodied  in 
his  manual  some  valuable  suggestions  under  the  head,  "Methods  of 
Instruction." 

Central  Indiana  Normal,  at  Ladoga,  sends  out  its  sixth  annual 
announcement.  It  shows  a  good  attendance,  increasing  interest  and 
thorough  work. 

Carroll  County. — The  teachers*  reunion  held  at  Delphi,  March 
3d  and  4th,  was  largely  attended,  and  was  a  most  profitable  and 
interesting  occasion. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  be  interested  in  the  article 
in  this  Journal  which  explains  the  Tonic  Sol- Fa  System  in  music. 
Other  articles  will  follow  this. 

Hendricks  County. — Supt.  J.  A.  C.  Dobson  publishes  in  his 
manual,  in  addition  to  the  usual  matter,  the  names,  addresses,  and 
grade  of  license  of  his  teachers. 

T.  D.  Tharp  and  G.  A.  Osborn  will  open  a  summer  normal  at 
Marion  for  a  term  of  seven  weeks,  beginning  July  loth.  The  Grant 
county  institute  will  be  held  August  28th. 

Spencer  County. — The  manual  for  Spencer  county  is  one  of  the 
neatest  we  have  seen.  It  contains  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
the  schools.    John  Wyttenbach  is  the  superintendent. 

Tbrre  Haute. — The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Terre  Haute 
schools.  W.  H.  Wiley,  Supt.,  confirms  the  general  report,  viz. :  that 
these  schools  are  well  in  hand  and  doing  good  work. 

* 

In  the  last  Journal  Mr.  L.  D.  Hankins  takes  exception  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problem  9,  used  in  the  December  questions.  The  apparent 
discrepancy  between  Mr.  Hankins*  solution  and  the  one  given  in  the 
March  Journal  arises  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  H.  calculates  bank  dis- 
count, while  the  March  solution  calculates  true  discount.  * 
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The  Posey  county  normal  opened  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks,  April 
17th,  at  Mt.  Vernon.  It  is  under  the  control  of  county  superintend- 
ent Kilroy,  assisted  by  J.  M.  Wiseman,  B.  T.  Wharton,  and  Eliza  R. 
Thomas. 

W.  E.  Netherton,  Sup't  of  Pulaski  county,  has  arranged  to  hold  a 
series  of  normals  at  different  points  in  his  county :  one  at  Frances- 
ville,  beg^inning  April  i  ith ;  one  at  Mcdary ville,  beginning  May  23d; 
one  at  Winamac,  beginning  August  ist. 

April  2 1st  was  the  looth  anniversary  of  Frederick  Froeble's  birth- 
day, and  it  was  celebrated  throughout  the  world  wherever  there  is  a 
Kindergarten.  In  Indianapolis  the  five  Kindergartens  united  and 
gave  an  entertainment  that  was  delightful. 

Goshen. — The  spring  term  of  the  Goshen  schools  closed  with  a 
public  examination  and  exhibition  March  20-3  All  reports  of  these 
schools  are  quite  favorable.  A.  Blount  continues  to  superintend 
them.     There  are  eighteen  teachers  connected  with  the  schools. 

S.  H.  White,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Peoria,  111.,  an  educator  of  national  reputation,  died  at  his  home  in 
Iowa  not  long  since.  Mr.  White  was  president  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  the  year  it  met  at  Detroit.  To  know  him  was 
to  respect  and  admire  him. 

Editor  Journal: — I  notice  in  the  February  Journal  that  Mr. 
Meeks  takes  exception  to  the  statement  that  Illijiois  produces  more 
lead  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  citing  Harpers'  School  Geog- 
raphy as  authority. 

If  Mr.  M.  will  consult  the  last  Census  Report  he  will  ascertain 
that  Nevada  is  no  longer  first,  in  cither  lead  or  silver. 

Complimentary.— R.  B.  Hunter,  a  leading  teacher  of  Cowley 
county,  Kansas,  writes  the  following  : 

Dear  Sir : — It  is  only  justice  to  you  that  I  should  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  Indiana  School  Journal  is  the  best  publication  of  this 
kind  I  have  ever  read.  The  article  in  the  April  number  on  "The 
Treatment  of  Bad  Boys"  is  worth  a  whole  year's  subscription. 

Notes  and  Queries  is  the  name  of  a  little  monthly  paper  published 
by  the  late  W.  D.  Henkle,  and  it  contains  more  recondite,  unusual 
educational  information  than  can  be  found  any  where  else  in  the 
same  space.  Mr.  Henkle  was  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  information 
on  all  abstruse,  out-of-the-way  knowledge.  He  has  left  much  of  this 
in  this  little  paper. 

The  above  is  preliminary  to  saying  that  a  few  volumes  of  "Notes 
and  Queries"  are  for  sale  by  Mrs.  Henkle.  Address  her  at  Salem, 
Ohio. 
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PERSONAL. 


A.  L.  Lamport  still  holds  the  fort  at  Waterloo. 

W.  H.  Munson,  of  Michigan,  has  just  begun  teaching  in  the  La 
Grange  high  school. 

J.  £.  Wiley  has  been  tendered  the  Greenwood  schools  another 
year  at  advanced  wages. 

S.  A.  Chambers,  formerly  a  teacher  in  this  state,  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  the  Henderson  (Ky.)  schools. 

Harrison,  now  principal  of  the  High  School,  is  to  be  superin- 
tendent of  the  Aaburn  school  next  year^ 

J.  Fraise  Richards,  well  known  as  a  normal  school  teacher  in  Ohio» 
is  now  teaching  in  the  Mitchell  Normal  School. 

F.  M.  Westhafer,  principal  of  the  Dover  Hill  Academy,  has  gone 
to  Woodstock,  Iowa,  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  there, 

A.  P.  Allen,  formerly  of  this  state,  now  principal  of  the  Hillsboro, 
Ills.,  schools,  will  hold  a  normal  at  Hillsboro,  beginning  July  i8th. 

W.  £.  Lugenbeel  has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Mitchell  Normal  School.  Mr.  Lugenbeel  is  a  wide-awake,  energetic 
teacher. 

W.  W.  Cheshire,  of  Crown  Point,  has  resigned  the  superintend- 
ency  of  Lake  county  and  accepted  a  position  in  the  pension  office 
at  that  place. 

W.  F.  Harper,  late  principal  of  the  Mitchell  Normal  School,  has 
given  up  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  is  now  preaching  to  a  Bap- 
tist church  at  Wichita,  Kansas.  • 

H.  N.  Short,  former  Sup*t  of  Morgan  county,  now  of  Fredonia, 
Kansas,  intends  removing  to  Colorado  to  engage  in  the  school  work. 
Mr.  Short  is  an  able*  and  faithful  teacher. 

C.  H.  Wood  has  resigned  his  charge  of  the  Valley  City  school^ 
and  has  entered  the  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  to  take  a 
course.    A.  M.  Newman,  of  Galena,  O.,  is  his  successor. 

J.  P.  Wickersham,  for  many  years  Sup't  of  Public  Instruction  of  ^^,  4^.*^ ,     . 
Pennsylvania,  has  just  been  nominated  by  the  President  charge    yiCt-'f^^^ 
d'affaires  to  Denmark.    No  better  selection  could  have  been  made.  L 

Allen  Moore,  late  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of  Huntington  Co.» 
bnt  now  located  at  Stanberry,  Mo.,  reports  himself  happy  and  pros- 
perous in  hi&  new  position.    May  his  new  friends  be  as  true  and  as  . 
numerous  as  those  he  left  in  his  Hoosier  home. 
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J.  H.  Smart  has  been  engaged  to  go  to  the  State  of  Georgia  to  co&- 
duct  three  state  institutes  in  the  month  of  August,  and  will  receiye 
his  pay  from  the  Peabody  fund.  As  stated  in  a  previous  number, 
Mr.  Smart  attended  a  state  institute  of  superintendents  in  West 
Virginia  last  December ;  he  did  his  work  so  well  that  he  has  bea 
recalled  to  attend  another  meeting  to  be  held  in  June. 

Edward  E.  Smith,  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  Principal  of  the  Purdue  University 
Academy,  was  born  in  kentucky  in  1848.  He  was  educated  at  Center 
College,  at  Danville,  and  in  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Colleges  of 
Kentucky  University,  wher^  he  graduated.  Professor  Smith  has  had 
fifteen  years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  five  years  in  his  present  posi- 
tion. He  has  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to  this  Journal. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  coming  young  men  of  the  state. 

Henry  W.  Jameson,  formerly  a  member  of  the  firm  of  G.  I.  Jones 
&  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  become  the  general  manager  of  a  new  house, 
the  American  School  Book  Company,  successors  to  the  educational 
department  of  G.  I,  Jones  &  Co.  The  new  firm  take  all  of  Jones' 
school  books,  including  Seymour's  Arithmetic,  Vickroy's  Grammars, 
Hotze's  Physics  and  Physiology,  Jameson's  Rhetoric  and  Elocution, 
Morgan's  Literature,  etc.  Mr.  Jameson  is  a  gentleman,  and  deserves 
success. 

Charles  Robert  Darwin,  the  world-renowned  scientist,  died  in 
London,  England,  April  20th,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

While  Professor  Darwin  was  a  great  scientist  in  many  departments, 
his  chief  field  was  biology.  He  is  chiefly  known  outside  of  scientific 
circles  as*  the  author  of  the  theory  that  man  is  developed  from  1 
lower  order  of  animal  life.  He  has  published  many  books,  but  the 
one  that  made  him  noted  was  the  one  entitled  "Origin  of  Species  by 
means  of  Natural  Selection,"  published  in  18^9.  All  his  works  bear 
the  impress  of  thorough  research  and  conclusions,  based  on  the  most 
accurate  experiments  and  investigations.  , 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  department  is  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School 

Bostonite  or  Canadian  fiber  is  the  name  given  to  a  beautiful  vari- 
ety of  asbestos  from  Canada,  from  which  is  felted  a  light,  soft  and 
white  flexible  f^ric;  it  is  made  into  sheets  which  are  unctuous  to 
the  touch.  Asbestos,  from  the  Greek  word  meaning  metestroeble,  is 
a  variety  of  bornblendc;  and  pyroxene,  occurring  in  long,  delicate, 
white  fibers  or  masses.  It  was  formerly  used  as  shrouds  for  the 
dead,  and  has  been  recommended  for  firemen's  clothes.    It  is  abun- 
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<lant  in  ledges  on  the  James  River  and  in  the  Southern  Alleghanies. 
It  is  used  for  packing  safes,  for  fire-proof  roofing,  covering  steam- 
pipes,  for  lamp  wicks;  filters,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  affected  by  or- 
dinary acids  or  by  heat.  It  is  variously  known  as  mountain  wool 
and  leather.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  used  by  the 
priests  in  their  juggleries. 

Oleum  gossypii,  cotton  seed  oil,  is  derived  from  the  seeds  of  the 
cotton  plant,  gossypium  herbaceufn^  which  yields  by  pressure  from  30 
to  40  per  cent,  of  oil.  It  is  red-brown  when  crude,  but  is  bleached 
to  a  yellawish  color  by  alkali  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  congeals  below 
32°  F. ;  the  odor  and  taste  mild  and  nutty.  It  is  composed  of  olein 
and  polmitin  oil,  is  now  largely  used  in  cooking,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  olive  oil.  It  does  not  burn  readily,  is  easily  digested,  and  to 
most  it  is  more  palatable  than  lard  or  suet. 

The  voyage  of  the  Vega  to  the  north  coast  of  the  Old  World  has 
corroborated  the  fact,  long  known  to  savants,  that  vast  amounts  of 
cosmic  dust,  equal  to  half  a  million  tons  annually,  fall  from  the  in- 
terstellar spaces  to  the  earth.  This  dust  is  gathered  from  the  newly 
fallen  snow  of  the  Polar  regions,  where  it  could  not  have  come  from 
the  inhabited  regions  of  the  earth. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Christian  Union  will  publish  during  the  next  three  months  a 
scries  of  striking  articles,  entitled  "  How  to  Succeed.'*  Among  the 
contributors  to  these  papers  will  be  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds, 
who  will  write  upon  Success  in  Public  Life ;  Rev.  John  Hall,  D  D., 
representing  the  Ministry ;  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  Medicine ;  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  Mechanics;  W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  Art;  General  William 
Sooy  Smith,  Engineering ;  Commissioner  George  B.  Loring,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  Music.  The  series  was  begun  in 
The  Christian  Union  for  April  13th,  with  a  paper  by  Hon.  Thomas 
F.  Bayard  on  Success  in  Public  Life. 

There  is  no  better  non-sectarian.  Christian,  family  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  this  country  than  the  Christian  Union. 

European  Breezes,  By  Margery  Deane  (Marie  J.  Pitman).  Bos- 
ton :    Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  writer  says  that  when  she  started  for  Europe  she  made  a  sol- 
•emn  vow  not  to  write  a  book  about  it.  We  are  glad  she  did  not  keep 
her  vow,  and  feel  quite  sure  the  American  reading  public  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  a  woman's  views  of  Europe,  particularly  when 
she  comes  back  and  says,  "  Happy  is  he  who  lives  in  the  grand 
reality  of  the  New  World."  .  Miss  Deane' s  travels  took  her  to  the 
Danube  and  to  Hungary.  These  are  localities  less  often  visited  by 
the  tourist,  and  therefore  must  make  the  book  more  attractive.  She 
writes  of  what  she  saw  and  experienced  in  a  fresh,  novel  style. 
There  are  no  long  descriptions  of  old  cathedrals  and  castles,  but 
there  are  recorded  here  the  little  events  considered  by  most  writers 
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too  insignificant  for  the  public  notice,  but  which  nevertheless,  as tdd 
by  Miss  Deane,  are  very  enjoyable. 

Memories  of  Old  Friends.  By  Caroline  Fox.  Philadelphia :  J.  B^ 
Lippincott  &  Co. 

Caroline  Fox,  a  young  Quaker  girl,  commenced  in  her  i6th  year 
a  diary,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public.  The 
diary  extends  from  1835  to  1871,  the  year  of  her  death.  It  has  been 
arranged  and  put  in  its  present  shape  by  Horace  N  Pym.  This, 
diary  is  of  great  interest,  because  Miss  Fox  came  into  close  contact 
for  many  years  with  the  learned  men  and  women  of  England,  as. 
well  as  with  those  who  were  at  the  time  making  England  their  home. 
We  find  here,  therefore,  pictures  of  persons  and  places  that  are  new, 
thoughts  of  the  great  authors  and  scientists  living  between  1840  and 
1870  given  in  these  pages  for  the  first  time.  John  Stuart  Mitl  was. 
a  friend  of  Miss  Fox  and  her  family ;  the  Carlyles  always  were  glad 
to  have  her  with  them;  and  John  Sterling  made  a  home  with  the- 
Fox  family  for  a  while.  This  delightful  society,  which  she  so  thor- 
oughly appreciated  and  enjoyed,  is  now  to  be  shared  by  the  public, 
and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  the  general  reader  will  be  thankful  to 
Miss  Fox,  whose  appreciation  was  such  that  these  men  dtemed  her 
a  worthy  listener  for  some  of  their  best  thoughts,  as  well  as  for  her 
industry  in  preserving  the  ways  and  words  of  the  intellectual  society 
in  which  she  mingled. 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer  with  Primary  Lessons^ 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  O.  S.  Cook,  Chicago,  Wes- 
tern Agent. 

This  little  work  consists  of  a  series  of  journeys  round  the  worlds 
based  upon  Guyot*s  "  Introduction."  It  is  divided  into  two  parts^ 
Part  II.  is  a  primer  of  lessons,  which  reviews  the  principal  geograph* 
ical  facts  in  Part  I.,  and  placing  the  matter  in  a  form  more  nearly 
approaching  an  ordinary  primary  geography.  The  map  exercises, 
and  review  questions  are  most  excellent. 

"Guyot's  Introduction,"  upon  which  the  book  is  founded,  is  one: 
of  the  best  primary  geographies  ever  published — in  fact  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  its  equal  has  yet  been  published,  when  in  the  hands  of  a^ 
skillful  teacher — but  it  is  not  an  easy  book  to  teach.  The  second 
part  of  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  defect  and  relieve  the 
teacher  of  much  difficult,  yet  useful  work.  The  effort  seems  to  be  a 
complete  success. 

The  best  results  of  thought  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  most 
earnest  and  practical  educators,  on  the  subject  of  primary  geogra- 
phy, are  embodied  in  this  "Geographical  Reader." 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  magazines  pub- 
lished in  this  couniry,  comes  regularly  to  our  table.  It  is  filled  with 
the  best  current  literature.  Longfellow  contributed  to  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Atlantic  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  tht 
May  issue  contains  the  last  poem  ever  written  by  the  celebrated 
poet. 

Commentary  on  the  School  Law  of  Indiana,  by  ex -State  Stp't  Jas. 
H.  Smart,  published  by  Wm.  B.  Burford,  Indianapolis,  is  a  valuaUe 
book  for  both  teacher  and  trustee.  Mr.  Smart  was  Superintendent 
for  six  years,  and  in  that  time  was  called  upon  to  decide  almost  every 
doubtful  point  in  the  school  law,  and  no  other  man  in  the  state  was 
so  well  prepared  to  produce  such  a  book. 
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An  Historical  Reader  for  the  Use  of  Advanced  Reading  Classes. 
By  Henry  E  Shepherd.  New  York  and  Chicago :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    John  Goodison.  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  agent  for  Indiana. 

The  editor  of  the  above  book  claims  (truly,  too,)  that  short  school 
histories  are  usually  only  skeletons  or  outlines,  and  consequently 
unattractive  and  irksome,  and  he  seeks  to  supplement  this  defect  by 
furnishing  vivid  sketches  of  persons  and  events  in  such  detail  as  to 
excite  interest  and  arouse  enthusiasm.  The  writer  has  made  his 
selections  from  the  best  authors,  and  no  boy  or  girl  can  read  them 
and  not  develop  a  fondness  for  historical  study.  On  the  ground  that 
"history  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies,**  the  selections 
are  principally  biographical  sketches.  The  book  deserves  a  large 
patronage. 

Wide-Awake,  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co  ,  Boston,  keeps  up 
to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  heretofore  attained.  It  carries 
gladness,  instruction,  and  culture  into  every  home  into  which  it  en- 
ters. The  May  number  contains  an  exquisite  poem  by  Whittier, 
commemorative  of  the  love  of  Longfellow  for  children,  and  of  his 
death. 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  (Cyrus  Smith,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, agent  for  Indiana),  are  issuing  a  series  of  Readers.  The 
First  and  Second  are  already  on  our  table,  and  the  Third  is  promised 
May  1st.     In  the  next  Journal  they  will  be  reviewed. 

The  Public  School  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  educational 
paper  just  issued  by  Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Bicknell 
is  already  publisher  of  the  New  Engiand  youmal  of  Education, 
weekly;  Primary  TV^tr^^r,  monthly;  Education,  h\'TCionih\y. 

Nnv  Manual  of  General  History.  By  John  J.  Anderson.  New 
York:  Clark  &  Maynard.  J.  D.  Williams,  Chicago,  agent  for 
Indiana.     This  book  will  be  noticed  next  month. 

The  West  Virfinia  School  youmal,  published  at  Wheeling,  is  a 
new  venture  in  the  field  of  educational  journalism. 
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See  advertisement  of  Geographical  Reader,  by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

All  Teachers  wishing  something  to  make  money  out  of  during  Spring 
and  Summer  vacation  will  find  it  to  iheir  interest  to  look  after  the  World's 
Encyclopedia  of  Wonders  and  Curiosities.  Address  W,  B.  Payne,  Publisher, 
55  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  227  Louisiana  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  terms 
and  circulars.  5  ^^ 

iCAA  QuEbTioNs  IN  Geography,  WITH  Answers.  Taken  from  School 
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cuperation.  Three  meals  a  day.  ALL  Bll  L^  I'AID.  Fee  nuisance 
avoided.  Party  Select.  More  Carriage  and  Steamb>at  Rides,  Sights,  elCn 
included  than  cv*  r  licfore  offered.  jUnquesiionab'y  the  finest,  cheapest,  and 
most  popular  excursions  ever  planned.     Send  fur  circulais. 

5- It  E.  TOURJEE,  Brwton. 
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By  W.  B.  POWELL,  A.  M. 

For  circuUrt,  sampU  copies,  introduciion  rates,  etc.,  address 
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*HOW  MUCH,  AND  WHY? 


BY   M.   A.   MESS. 


jHE  great  obstacle  to  mechanical  contrivaAces  is  friction. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  inventor  is  to  overcome  this  obstacle ; 
for,  every  advantage  that  a  new  machine  possesses  in  this 
respect  over  another  of  its  kind  is  a  strong  argument  in 
its  fevor.  The  inventor,  therefore,  uses  the  best  material  in  the 
construction  of  the  bearings ;  these  are  fitted  together  with  the 
nicest  mechanical  accuracy  that  educated  skill  can  afford,  and 
the  management  is  simplified  and  explained  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  understood  by  any  one  that  may  chance  to  invest  in  a 
machine;  for,  in  general,  the  simpler  he  can  make  his  machine, 
and  still  perform  its  work  well,  the  more  he.  overcomes  the  great 
obstacles,  and  the  more  the  machine  recommends  itself  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  buyer. 

Our  school  system  is  a  vast  machine ;  we  have  been  vieing 
with  our  mechanical  neighbors  to  overcome  friction;  our  ma- 
chine in  many  respects  works  well.  We  have  been  improving 
upon  the  original  patent  by  giving  our  country  schools  the  ad- 
vantage of  supervision,  and  through  this,  in  many  instances,  that 
of  gradation.     To  this,  branch  of  our  system — the  country  or 

*  Read  before  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  at.Connersville. 
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district  school  of  one  teacher — the  remarks  of  this  paper  are 
directed. 

How  simple  can  this  part  of  our  machine  be  made  to  accom- 
plish the  most  and  the  best  work  with  the  least  friction?   Hov 
much  can  we  teach  in  these  schools  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
possible  good  to  our  people  in  the  least  time  ?    In  our  zeal  to 
improve  our  machine  have  we  not  lost  sight  of  this  one  essential 
feature  for  its  successful  working,  simplicity?    The  object  of  all 
our  school  work  is  to  lead  our  children  into  right  modes  of 
thinking ;  to  fit  them  for  the  business  to  which  they  may  incline; 
to  prepare  them  for  meeting  the  obligations  of  a  citizen  of  oar 
republic ;  in  short,  to  put  them  into  the  best  position  for  com- 
plete hving. 

The  school-time  of  the  average  country  pupil  may  be  approx* 
imately  stated  at  seven  winters  of  six  months  each,  and  in  many 
cases,  if  irregular  attendance  and  tardiness  were  considered, 
this  estimate  would  dwindle  down  to  one-half  its  stated  propor- 
tions.    In  tbis  brief  time,  fewer  days  than  are  required  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship  in  any  of  the  simple  mechanical  trades,  oorj 
pupil  shall  accomplish  all  that  is  embodied  in  the  broad 
ment  of  putting  himself  into  the  best  position  for  complete 
ing.     It  follows,  then,  that  his  time  must  be  spent  judiciouslji 
the  work  must  be  carefully  selected  and  occasionally  adjusted 
the  time.     The  pupil  must  follow  a  course  of  study,  and 
course  of  study  must  be  organism,  not  a  mere  accretion;  it  m\ 
be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  truest  logical  connection ;  it  mv 
include  all  the  elements  necessary  to  carry  into  successful  ex< 
tion  the  work  of  making  him  a  good  citizen,  and  it  must  exdi 
all  else.     In  this  respect  our  schools  are  lame.     Here  there 
too  much  friction ;  there  is  too  much  mechanical  teaching 
to  accomplish  well  the  work  of  education  in  the  allotted 
We  must  get  rid  of  this  dead  weight,  lesson-hearing  machinevyJ 
it  is  a  clog  to  mental  discipline. 

I  shall  not  argue  a  diminution  of  branches :  I  object  to 
manner  of  teaching  them.     There  is  too  much  text-book 
required.     Pupils  are  crowded  into  text-book  arithmetic, 
mar  and  geography  before  they  can  read  understandingly  a 
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agraph  of  the  simplest  English.  This  introduces  the  parrot  into 
our  schools.  Pupils  ''call  the  words''  of  their  grammar  and  ge- 
ography as  they  call  the  words  in  their  reader ;  and  they  lose  sight 
of  die  thought,  and  the  teacher,  in  his  anxiety  to  have  them  finish 
the  book,  forgets  that  his  business  is  to  make  more  room  in  the 
minds  pf  his  pupils,  to  increase  their  capacity,  rather  than  cram 
them  full  of  meaningless  terms  that  retard  growth  instead  of  stim- 
ulating it.  This  formalism  must  be  routed.  The  parrot  must 
give  way  to  the  reasoning,  thinking  student. 

To  find  out  how  much  we  shall  do  to  bring  this  about,  we 
must  go  to  the  nursery  and  study  the  nature  of  the  material  upon 
which  we  begin  to  build  our  educational  structure. 

The  untrammeled  child  directs  his  attention  to  the  things  that 
immediately  surround  him.  These  awaken  his  interest  His 
mind  is  fully  alive  to  every  object  his  eyes  behold.  Here  we 
must  observe  the  natural  method  of  learning,  and  from  it  take 
\  up  the  natural  method  of  teaching.  The  child  first  learns  the 
object,  then  its  name,  then  its  nature  and  uses.  The  child  does 
not  trouble  himself  about  the  etymology  of  the  name.  He  does 
aot  deal  in  abstractions.  He  learns  the  object  and  speaks  its 
name  ^thout  hesitation.  Afler  he  discovers  its  utility  he  values 
;it  only  as  he  can  make  it  serve  his  purpose.  If  the  child  learns 
in  this  way  without  direction,  is  it  not  downright  tyranny  to  have 
liim  learn  abstract  signs  of  sounds,  and  put  him  on  a  hard  bench 
l&r  hours  to  pore  over  columns  of  unmeaning  words  in  the  spel- 
bng-book  ?  This  kind  of  tyranny  is  practiced  in  our  schools, 
•nd  it  is  not  confined  to  beginners.  Whole  schools  are  trans- 
Ibnned  into  spelling-book  prodigies  of  the  stripe  of  Eggleston's 
'"Jeems  Phillips,"  without  the  least  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
irords,  many  of  which  they  will  probably  meet  nowhere  except 
in  the  spelling-book. 

If  we  teach  such  words  as  the  pupil  will  probably  use,  and 
leach  him  to  write  correctly  all  the  words  that  he  does  use  in  his 
a!  school-room ;  if  we  give  practical  drills  in  the  use  of  the 
ionary  and  the  diacritical  marks ;  if  we  cultivate  in  him  the 
of  constantly  referring  to  the  dictionary  for  the  purpose  of 
ing  proficient  both  in  accurate  pronunciation  and  concise  * 
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meaning  of  words ;  if  we  impress  him  with  the  fact  that  correct 
pronunciation  and  discreet  selection  of  words  are  characteristics 
of  the  cultured  scholar,  and  make  him  proud  to  attain  these 
marks,  we  shall  have  no  time,  and  our  pupils  will  have  no  inc& 
nation  to  swallow  the  contents  of  the  spelling-book  without  mas-^i 
tication. 

In  teaching  reading,  ''the  art  of  arts,"  we  are  again  refc 
to  the  nursery,  and  a  similar  course  suggests  itself.    As  the  d 
mind  grows  more  by  the  perception  of  ideas  than  by  accumi 
tions  of  remembered  words,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  lessons 
childhood  must  be  presented  through  the  perceptive  facultic 
and  as  reading  is  the  art  of  conveying  to  your  own  mind,  or 
the  mind  of  others,  the  thought  of  the  written  or  printed 
it  follows  that  the  child  must  learn  to  interpret  the  language 
fore  he  can  give  it  the  correct  vocalized  expression.    Every 
should  convey  its  meaning  to  the  child's  mind  at  sight.     As 
knows  the  object  at  sight  and  can  state  its  name  and  use  with< 
hesitation,  so  he  should  know  the  meaning  of  every  word  in 
lesson^  and  be  able  to  read  it  as  he  would  talk.    I  therefore 
with  Supt  Hawley,  that  during  the  first  two  months  of 
life  readers  should  be  as  scarce  as  angels'  visits.    Pictures,  bloci 
charts,  and  other  objects,  and  above  all  a  slate  and  pencO, 
fully  equip  the  coming  citizen  for  the  work  before  him,  while 
black-board,  the  crayon,  and  the  pictured  chart  will  be  the 
reliance  of  the  teacher.     When  the  book  is  put  into  the  puj 
hands  i^  should  be  only  for  a  class  exercise,  and  rather  as  a  fai 
than  as  an  enforced  study. 

The  pupil  should  learn  to  write  as  soon  as  possible  after 
enters  school.    The  child  has  as  complete  use  of  its  hands  at 
as  it  has  at  ninCy  and  with  the  right  kind  of  instruction  can  U 
to  make  all  the  small  letters  and  the  figures  in  the  first  term, 
soon  as  the  pupil  can  write  he  should  tell  on  the  slate  what! 
reads  in  the  book,  and  he  should  take  his  information  both 
the  picture  and  the  printed  lesson.    His  knowledge  of  the  thoi 
should  be  further  elicited  by  prudent  questions,  to  be  answ< 
orally,  and  in  these  answers  the  correct  use  of  language 
be  carefully  guarded.    Thus  the  teacher  learns  whether  or 
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the  pupil  is  able  to  take  the  sense  of  what  he  reads.     When 

Horace  Mann    was   Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 

Education  he  took  especial  pains  to  learn  with  some  degree  of 

iccuracy  to  what  extent  the  reading  in  the  schools  was  an  exer- 

dse  of  the  mind  in  feeling  and  thinking,  and  how  far  it  was  a 

^barren  action  of  the  organs  of  speech  upon  the  atmosphere.    He 

iound  that  eleven-twelfths  of  all  the  children  in  the  reading-classes 

|£d  not  understand  the  words  they  read,  and  that  the  ideas  and 

ings  intended  by  the  author  to  be  conveyed  to  and  excited  in 

e  reader's  mind,  still  rested  in  the  author's  intention,  and  never 

ached  their  place  of  destination. 

\    This  was  the  state  oi  affairs  in  Massachusetts  thirty  years  ago, 

^nd  this  state  of  affairs  exists  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the  State 

■ 

M,  Indiana  to-day,  and  it  is  the  result  of  the  obdurate  lesson- 
iraring  method  of  instruction ;  it  is  found  most  prevalent  in  the 

bools  of  teachers  who  are  so  punctilious  in  following  the  text- 
»k,  that  they  have  no  room  for  an  independent  thought  in 
musty  mmds.     The  subject  of  language  was  incidentally 
tioned  with  reading.    How  much  technical  grammar  can  we 
h   with  profit  in  our  time  ?     In  grammar,  the  abuse  of  the 
-book  is  more  apparent  than  in  other  studies.     Pupils  learn 
Gommittal  the  rules  of  a  primary  text-book;  they  repeat  the 
but  are  unable  to  make  use  of  their  knowledge,  because 
only  a  knowledge  of  words  and  not  of  perceptions  and  mean- 
_  Language  is  the  vehicle  of  thought.     The  infant  learns  to 

pealL   without  rules.     Composition  is  a  placing  together.     The 
ifant  composes  when  it  learns  to  prattle.     Language  is  the 
nrce,  the  foundation  of  grammar.     The  pupil  should  learn  to 
iBiipose  -written  as  well  as  spoken  sentences,  without  rules,  be- 
te the  inferences  of  grammar  can  be  of  use.     In  grammar  we 
f  not  learn  to  speak  and  write  correctly;  this  we  must  settle  into 
w  minds  by  indispensable  practice.     Grammar  only  teaches  us 
^  know   whether  language  is  spoken  and  written  correctly  or 
■.     Language  work  then  includes,  first,  the  acquisition  of  ideas 
lobjecti  ve  instruction ;  secondly,  the  correct  expression  of  them 
mscourse   oral  and  written.     All  this  is  best  accomplished  in 
pnection  with  the  reading  lesson.     Therefore  reading,  com- 
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posing  and  spelling,  should  go  hand  in-hand,  and  each  should 
be  constantly  accompanied  by  writing. 

Our  pupils  do  not  get  their  first  correct  ideas  of  the  principles 
of  arithmetic  and  geography  from  the  book.  Our  text-book  de- 
finitions  are  not  framed  in  the  child's  vocabulary.  If  this  were 
the  case,  it  might  require  less  originality  and  skill  in  the  primary 
work.  Nine  pupils  in  ten  who  recite  the  definition:  "Arith- 
metic is  the  science  of  numbers  and  the  art  of  numerical  compa- 
tation,"  have  no  definite  idea  of  the  meaning  of  **  science,"  "art," 
** composition,"  and  "numerical." 

The  pupil  does  not  get  the  idea  of  direction,  or  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth,  of  its  movements,  of  any  of  the  mathematical  lines 
from  the  book.  These  are  perceptions  that  reach  his  mind 
through  the  senses  in  the  channels  of  lucid  explanations  and  apt 
illustrations  of  the  intelligent  instructor.  The  teacher  that  does 
not  convey  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils  their  first  correct  ideas  of 
these,  leaves  them  in  ignorance  of  them.  Here  the  true  educator 
will  exercise  his  skill  in  giving  instruction  so  that  the  pupil  may 
become  an  intelligent  thinker,  and  not  degenerate  into  an  au- 
tomaton. His  explanation  must  be  conservative  in  its  charao* 
ter;  he  must  not  masticate  and  digest  his  pupil's  mental  aliment 
for  the  attainment  of  empirical  success;  for  this  can  never  prow 
a  substitute  for  truly  mental  discipline,  the  result  of  honest  en* 
deavor. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  to  beginners,  teach  them  that  in  aritb* 
metic  we  learn  the  use  of  numbers ;  give  them  the  idea  of  num* 
ber  by  objects ;  teach  them  that  addition  means  putting  together; 
subtraction,  taking  away ;  illustrate  these  by  numerous  easy  ex^ 
amples,  requiring  the  pupil  to  solve  them  and  to  frame  hisexpbh 
nation  in  his  own  language.  This  makes  him  famUiar  with  the 
principle  and  the  process,  and  his  mind  will  find  abundant  mats* 
rial  for  food  and  growth  in  practical  illustrations  and  problem!., 
So  there  is  abundant  material  for  a  foundation  in  geography  bf 
study  of  immediate  surroundings  and  the  general  divisions  of  the 
work  as  given  on  the  wall  maps. 

The  pupil  that  gets  these  fundamental  truths  impressed  upo| 
his  mind  in  this  way,  and  stamps  them  there  by  much  practical 
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work,  is  better  prepared  to  take  up  the  advanced  text-book  than 
the  one  who  has  been  learning  the  definitions  and  rules  of  a  pri- 
mary book,  then  of  an  intermediate,  and  is  now  preparing  for  a 
third  siege  of  routine  work  which  serves  to  create  in  his  mind  a 
disgust  and  contempt  for  both  books  and  school.     To  the  pupil 
that  has  been  doing  this  work  without  a  book,  the  book  is  some- 
thing new.     He  compares  the  definitions  of  the  book  with  the 
truths  that  are  fixed  upon  his  mind,  and  is  pleased  to  find  them 
in  harmony.    He  pursues  his  study  with  avidity.    He  is  prepared 
to  grapple  with  the  thought,  to  digest  it  and  assimilate  it  to  his 
mind  as  he  masticates,  digests,  and  assimilates  his  food  to  the 
tissues  of  his  body.     He  is  the  active,  thinking  student,  that 
only  needs  the  guidance  of  the  discreet  disciplinarian.     He  is 
not  the  parrot  that  learns  by  rote  the  pages  of  the  book  as  as- 
signed by  the  sum-doing,  lesson-hearing,  salary-drawing,  time- 
killing  parasite  that  holds  his  position  in  school  for  the  reason 
that  he  drummed  up  more  votes  than  his  opponent  at  the  school 
meeting,  or  because  he  holds  a  renewed  license. 

How  much  should  a  teacher  know  ?  Education  includes  the 
imparting  of  knowledge  and  leading  out  the  thinking  faculties* 
To  impart  knowledge  one  must  possess  it.  The  essential  trait  of 
the  educator  is  a  thorough,  cultured  scholarship,  an  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  all  pedagogical  subjects — a  scholarship  that  will 
make  him  an  educational  leader  in  his  community.  Our  schools 
need  men  and  women  of  large  mind  and  character,  of  broad 
views  and  extended  culture.  The  teacher's  influence  is  not 
bounded  by  the  school-room  walls,  but  pervades  every  home  that 
has  pupils  in  his  charge.  If  he  be  rude,  uncultured  and  frivol- 
\  ous,  he  will  emanate  influences  that  will  be  a  positive  detriment 
to  every  famDy  within  reach.  Mr.  Emerson  said,  '*We  want 
men  of  original  perception  and  original  action,  who  can  open 
their  eyes  to  the  interest  of  civilization ;  men  of  classic,  men  of 
moral  mind,  who  can  live  in  the  moment  and  take  a  step  forward. 
The  rising  generation  of  America  is  no  backward-creeping  crab." 
The  end  and  aim  of  education  is  not  only  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  it  is  the  power  of  correct  thinking ;  this  power  must 
be  acquired — it  is  not  inborn.     It  is  always  the  prize  of  long- 
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continued  and  patient  study.  The  mere  absorption  of  knowl- 
edge as  the  sponge  absorbs  water,  gives  no  discipline.  Hence 
the  educator  must  develop  his  own  mental  power,  and  then  he 
must  learn  to  read  the  mind  and  character  and  study  the  dispo- 
sition of  each  pupil,  then  so  lead  out  the  faculties  and  mould  the 
character  as  to  secure  the  highest  success. 

Daniel  Webster  said,  **If  we  work  upon  marble  it  will  perish; 
if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples, 
they  will  crumble  into  dust;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal 
minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  high  principles,  with  the  just  fear 
of  God  and  their  fellow-men,  we  engrave  upon  those  tablets 
something  which  no  time  can  efface,  but  which  will  brighten 
into  all  eternity."  A  teacher  that  is  satisfied  with  a  mere  smat- 
tering of  the  prescribed  branches,  whose  scholarship  terminates 
with  the  ability  to  procure  a  six-months*  license,  is  not  worthy 
of  the  name  of  an  educator — he  is  a  sycophant,  who  should  be 
crowded  from  the  profession  to  which  he  is  a  clog  and  a  hin- 
drance. Now  comes  the  chronic  grumbler  and  complains  of  the 
meager  salary  paid  for  the  skillful  labor.  This  is  a  grave  fault, 
but  the  remedy  lies  with  the  teacher.  If  reform  is  expected, 
he  must  bring  it  about.  Many  teachers  show  by  their  work  that 
it  merits  no  more  than  is  paid  for  it.  In  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry superior  skill  sets  its  own  price  upon  its  exercise.  So  the 
teacher  must  show  by  his  work  that  men  and  women  of  better 
scholarly  endowments,  of  larger  mind  and  character,  are  needed 
'  in  our  schools,  and  he  must  substantiate  this  impression  by  true 
scholarly  culture.  Therefore,  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  teacher 
to  exalt  the  dignity  and  authority  of  his  office  in  the  eye  of  the 
public. 

The  man  or  woman  that  enters  the  profession  for  mere  pecu- 
niary advancement,  must  be  content  with  that  affectation  of  cul- 
ture which  constitutes  the  pedagogical  demagogue.  The  object 
of  the  true  teacher  is  loftier.  He  has  the  consciousness  of  waken- 
ing the  thought,  moulding  the  character,  educating  the  immor- 
tal mind.  It  is  this  great  moral  recompense  that  inspires  the 
true  teacher  to  attain  that  degree  of  culture  which  is  the  distinc- 
tive trait  of  the  true  scholar. 
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JACK  AT  ALL  TRADES. 


J.    T.    SCOVELL* 


Cei^HE  expression  ''Jack  at  all  trades  and  good  at  none''  is  gen- 
^q^  erally  used  with  reference  to  mechanics  who  work  at  many  ' 
different  trades,  but  can  do  no  really  good  work  at  anything. 
A  little  observation  shows  that  the  expression  might  with  justice 
be  applied  to  the  average  public  school  teacher  of  this  country. 
Indiana  requires  her  teachers  to  know  eight  or  ten  specified  sub-  ^ 
jects  well  enough  to  teach  them.  If  a  mechanic  should  announce 
that  he  was  competent  to  do  work  at  any  of  ten  different  trades, 
he  would  doubtless  eat  the  bread  of  poverty  all  his  life.  People 
understand  that  life  is  too  short  for  one  man  to  become  an  effi- 
cient workman  at  so  many  trades,  and  will  not  trust  work  to 
men  who  make  such  pretentions.  Each  year  Indiana  sends  out 
an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  or  fifteen  thousand  persons,  each 
furnished  with  a  document  which  proclaims  that  the  bearer  is 
qualified  to  teach  eight  or  ten  subjects,  and  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana hire  these  persons  to  teach  their  children  these  subjects,  to 
help  them  form  right  habits  of  thought,  to  teach  th)em  morals,  to 
help  them  in  the  formation  of  character ;  yet  the  same  people 
would  not  employ  a  mechanic  making  similar  pretentions  to  cobble 
a  shoe  or  mend  a  broken  fence. 

Young  persons  can  prepare  for  and  obtain  positions  as  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana  in  less  time,  and  with  less 
labor,  than  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  almost  any  other 
calling.  The  noted  mechanic  is  a  specialist,  the  noted  lawyer 
is  a  specialist,  so  is  the  successful  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
and  so  is  the  successful  teacher.  The  motto  of  successful  men 
has  been,  is,  and  always  must  be,  ''stick  to  one  thing."  Our 
country  stands  first  among  all  nations  in  the  number  of  her 
"Jack  at  all  trades"  class.  Our  school  system  makes  the  average 
teacher  a  "Jack  at  all  trades,"  and  trains  the  children  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  the  average  American  is  a  "Jack  at  all  trades." 
This  characteristic  makes  the  average  American  an  active, 
energetic,  versatile,  self-confident  man,  who  makes  a  stir  in  the 
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world,  who  may  do  some  really  valuable  work»  but  who  gener- 
ally leaves  the  world  about  as  he  found  it.  The  real  progress 
of  mankind  has  been  due  to  hard  plodding  work  along  special 
lines  of  thought. 

The  demand  for  skilled  workmen  in  this  country  is  largely 
supplied  from  Europe.  The  children  of  this  country  ought  to 
be  so  trained  in  the  schools  that  the  ever  increasing  demand  for 
skilled  workmen  might  be  supplied  from  their  ranks.  The 
teacher  who  is  not  a  skilled  workman,  can  not  help  a  child  to 
become  a  skilled  workman.  Our  universities  and  well  appointed 
colleges  employ  specialists,  men  who  are  skilled  workmen,  to 
teach  the  different  subjects,  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  higher 
schools  is  towards  special  work,  towards  skilled  labor,  while  the 
tendency  of  the  public  schools  is  towards  diffusiveness  and  su> 
perficiality. 

The  great  majority  of  persons  never  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  the  higher  schools,  and  should  be  allowed  to  learn 
right  habits  of  thought  and  investigation  in  the  public  schools. 
The  teacher  is  but  slightly  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs. The  public  sentiment  that  tolerates  our  present  system  of 
public  schools  does  not  appreciate  the  value  of  special  expert 
work  in  the  school-room,  has  no  idea  but  that  a  person  can  teach 
eight  or  ten  subjects  well,  govern  the  school,  and  have  an  easy 
time  of  it.  County  superintendents,  city  superintendents,  ward 
school  and  high  school  principals  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of 
and  encourage  special  work.  The  men  of  our  state  who  are 
most  prominent  and  influential  in  the  affairs  of  the  public  schools 
are  not  themselves  experts  or  specialists  in  any  direction,  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  special  work,  and  do  not  encourage  such 
work.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  with  tbe  teacher,  then,  as 
with  the  system,  and  the  persons  holding  high  places  under  the 
system.  A  few  illustrations  may  help  us  to  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty : 

I  once  knew  a  young  man  who  was  brought  up  on*  a  farm, 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  had  worked  at 
the  carpenter  trade,  had  clerked  in  a  book  store,  had  clerked  in 
a  grocery  store,  had  been  an  insurance  agent,  had  taught  school, 
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and  had  such  confidence  in  his  ability  that  he  applied  for  a  pro- 
fessorship in  a  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  was  not  particular  what 
chair  he  received,  as  he  was  competent  to  take  charge  of  any 
department,  literary,  scientific,  or  mechanical.  This  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  but  the  sentiment  is  widespread  that  almost  any  one 
can  teach  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  and  teach  them 
well.  A  trustee  of  one  of  our  State  Institutions,  who  has  been 
quite  prominent  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  state,  once  said 
that  he  expected  that  any  teacher  the  board  of  trustees  eniployed 
would  be  able  to  teach  anything  required,  from  penmanship  to 
educational  psychology.  Another  of  the  prominent  school  men 
of  Indiana,  while  lecturing  to  a  company  of  teachers,  said  that 
each  one  ought  so  to  learn  each  subject  to  be  taught,  that  he  could 
be  independent  of  school  books,  so  that  he  could  build  up  the 
different  subjects  for  himself,  if  all  text-books  were  destroyed. 
He  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  what  he  said  ought  to 
be  done,  could  not  be  done,  and  that  he  could  not  do  it  for  even 
the  one  subject  he  was  then  trying  to  teach.  The  public  school 
teacher  is  required  to  teach  so  many  subjects  that  he  can  teach 
none  well,  and  like  some  preachers  and  musicians,  he  is  confined 
to  his  notes.  And  the  children  are  required  to  study  so  many 
different  subjects  that  they  can  learn  none  well,  hence  differences 
and  superficiality. 

Quality  and  quantity  should  be  sought  after.  If  the  child  in 
school,  by  the  study  of  one  or  two  subjects,  learns  how  to  study, 
and  acquires  the  habit  of  patiently  and  systematically  investigat- 
ing a  subject,  he  has  gained  more  than  could  have  been  gained 
by  skirmishing  in  a  haphazzard  way  over  a  dozen  subjects.  Let 
each  teacher  give  special  attention  to  some  one  subject ;  let  him 
study  the  subject  instead  of  the  book,  but  use  books  as  helps ; 
let  him  study  it  systematically  3  let  him  study  it  till  he  loves  it, 
and  is  filled  with  it,  and  then  he  can  teach  it  with  enthusiasm^ 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  his  pupils.  Let 
each  teacher  work  in  this  way,  let  each  superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal encourage  such  work,  and  soon  the  public  schools  will  be 
training  up  an  army  of  skilled  laborers  who  will  have  no  fear  of 
the  ignorant,  pauper  labor  of  Europe  or  Asia;  and  the  '^  Jack  of 
all  trades/'  in  every  calling,  will  sink  into  a  hopeless  minority. 
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MY  IDEAL  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 


DORA  MONTGOMERY. 


^  He  who  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne^er  was,  nor  ne'er  shall  be." 

dt  FTER  one  becomes  old  enough  to  think  for  himself,  the  ques- 
^i  tion,  **  What  manner  of  spirit  am  I  of,  or  what  can  I  best 
do,"  naturally  arises  in  his  mind.  He  glances  down  the  list  of  his 
acquaintances,  and  over  their  occupations,  it  may  be  to  see  which 
occupation  suits  him  best,  or  perhaps  which  one  brings  the  largest 
income.  The  professions  are  first  noted.  If  he  wishes  to  become 
a  lawyer,  much  reading  and  hard  study  must  be  done;  then  he 
must  pass  a  close  examination  before  admittance  to  the  bar,  and 
afterward  wait  for  practice.  A  man  is  not  willing  to  trust  his 
business  to  inexperienced  hands.  So  each  of  the  other  profes- 
sions has  its  drawbacks. 

The  idea  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  that  ''any  one  can 
teach  school.''  If  one  has  been  through  the  arithmetic,  can  an- 
alyze a  few  sentences,  answer  some  questions  in  physiology,  tell 
when,  where,  and  by  whom  the  first  settlements  were  made  in 
the  United  States,  name  and  locate  some  of  the  principal  cities 
and  mountains  of  North  America,  he  is  competent  to  "teach  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot."  What  a  mistaken  notion^  and  no 
wonder  children  become  discouraged  and  parents  have  so  much 
trouble  in  persuading  them  to  attend  school  as  long  and  as  reg- 
ularly as  they  should. 

But  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher — a  spirit  that  seeks  not  alone 
pecuniary  emolument,  but  desires  to  be  useful  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  those  who  are  taught ;  a  spirit  that  elevates  above  every- 
thing else  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  human  soul ;  a  spirit 
that  earnestly  inquires  what  is  right,  and  dreads  to  do  what  is 
it  wrong ;  a  spirit  that  can  recognize  the  handiwork  of  God  in 
every  child,  and  burns  with  the  desire  to  be  instrumental  in 
training  it  to  the  highest  attainment  of  which  it  is  capable — such 
a  spirit  is  the  first  thing  to  be  sought  by  the  teacher,  and  without 
it  the  highest  talent  can  not  make  him  truly  excellent  in  his  pro- 
fession.    It  is  easy  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  teacher  with- 
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out  preparation ;  it  is  easy  to  do  it  without  that  lofty  purpose 
which  an  enlightened  conscience  would  ever  demand ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  undo  the  mischief  which  a  single  mistake  may  pro- 
duce  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Too  many  teachers  are  found  in 
our  schools  without  the  proper  spirit  of  incitement  to  their  work. 
They  not  only  have  not  made  due  preparation  for  this  work,  but 
resort  to  it  from  motives  of  personal  convenience,  and  in  many 
instances  from  a  consciousness  of  being  unfit  for  anything  else. 
The  teacher  should  go  to  his  duty  full  of  his  work,  and  should 
feel  that  his  mistakes,  though  they  may  not  speedily  ruin  him, 
may  permanentiy  injure  his  pupil.  He  has  assumed  to  fill  a 
place  where  ignorance  itself  is  a  crime,  and  where  indifference 
to  the  well-being  of  others  is  equivalent  to  homicide.  He  might 
as  well  assume  to  be  a  physician,  and  without  knowing  its  efiects 
prescribe  arsenic  for  the  headache.  Let  the  teacher,  then,  con- 
sider well  of  what  manner  of  spirit  he  is  made.  Let  him  come 
to  this  work  only  when  he  has  carefully  pondered  its  nature  and 
its  responsibilities,  and  after  he  has  devoted  his  best  efforts  to 
thorough  preparation  of  himself  for  its  high  duties.  Above  all, 
let  him  be  sure  that  his  motives  on  entering  the  school-room  are 
such  as  will  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  when  viewed  by 
the  light  beaming  out  from  His  throne. 

"  Ob,  let  not  then  unskilled  hands  attempt 
To  play  the  harp  whose  tones,  whose  living  tones 
Are  left  forever  in  the  strings.     Better  far 
That  heaven's  lightning  blast  his  very  soul, 
And  sink  it  back  to  chaos'  lowest  depth, 
Than  knowingly,  by  word  or  deed,  he  send 
A  blight  upon  the  trusting  mind  of  youth.'' 

But  few  teachers  realize  the  great  importance,  or  rather  the 
responsibility  resting  on  their  work  in  the  school-room.  The 
parent  has  an  overwhelming  responsibility,  which  he  can  never 
part  with,  or  transfer  to  another.  But  the  teacher  is  responsible 
in  a  very  high  degree.  An  important  interest  is  placed  in  his 
hands  whenever  a  child  enters  the  school-room.  By  becoming 
a  teacher  all  the  responsibility  is  voluntarily  assumed,  and  he  is 
fearfully  responsible,  not  only  for  what  he  does,  but  also  for  what 
he  neglects  to  do.     Even  though  he  may,  thoughtiessly,  have 
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entered  upon  the  relation  of  teacher  without  a  single  glance  at 
its  obligations,  or  when  reminded  by  them,  he  may  laugh  at  the 
thought,  and  disclaim  all  idea  of  being  thus  seriously  held  to  a 
fearful  account — yet  the  responsibility  is  on  him. 

Just  as  it  is  a  great  thing  to  guide  the  mind  aright,  just  as  true 
as  is  it  a  deplorable,  nay,  a  fatal  act  to  lead  it  astray,  so  true  is 
it  that  he  who  attempts  the  work,  whether  ignorant  or  skillful, 
whether  thoughtless  or  serious,  incurs  all  the  responsibility  of 
success  or  failure — a  responsibility  he  can  never  shake  off  as  long 
as  the  human  soul  is  immortal,  and  men  are  accountable  for  such 
consequences  of  their  acts  as  are  capable  of  being  foreseen.  We 
live  in  a  Christian  land.  It  is  our  glory,  if  not  our  boast,  that 
we  descended  from  an  ancestry  that  feared  God  and  reverenced 
His  word.  And  justly  do  we  attribute  our  superiority  as  a  peo- 
ple, over  those  who  dwell  in  the  darker  portions  of  the  world, 
to  our  purer  faith  derived  from  that  precious  fountain  of  truth, 
the  Bible.  Then  if  we  are  so  much  indebted  to  the  Christian 
religion  for  what  we  are,  and  what  we  hope  to  be,  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  all  our  youth  should  be  trained  under  its  influence, 
and  how  much  more  important  is  it  that  the  teacher  should  thor- 
oughly understand  this  subject  before  he  enters  the  school-room. 
We  do  not  mean  sectarianism,  and  we  do  not  think  that  neces- 
sary to  teach  religious  principles.  Yet  there  is  a  common  ground 
we  can  all  occupy.  We  can  teach  a  reverence  for  God  and  his 
word,  the  evils  of  sin  in  his  sight,  and  the  awful  conseqences  of 
it  upon  the  individual.  At  any-  rate  we  should  be  careful  that 
our  teaching  and  our  example  do  not  prejudice  the  youthful  mind 
against  these  truths.  It  is  a  hazardous  thing  for  a  man  to  be 
skeptical  himself,  even  when  he  locks  his  opinion  in  the  secrecy 
of  his  own  bosom.  How  great  then  is  the  responsibility  of  teach- 
ing the  young  to  look  lightly  upon  the  only  book  that  holds  out 
to  us  the  faith  of  immortality,  either  by  precept  or  example.  Re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter  can  not  be  avoided.  The  teacher  by 
his  example  does  teach  for  good  or  evil,  whether  he  will  or  not 
Indifference  will  not  excuse  him,  for  when  he  is  most  indifferent 
he  is  not  less  accountable.  The  teacher  should  be  a  conscien- 
tious man,  and  in  nothing  is  this  more  necessary  than  in  the  ex- 
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«rcise  of  good  government.  In  this  matter  the  teacher  can 
never  respect  himself  when  he  acts  from  caprice  or  selfishness. 
His  inquiry  should  ever  be,  What  is  right  ?  what  is  justice  ? — 
justice  to  my  pupils,  to  myself.  He  should  ever  remember  that 
among  children,  respect  always  precedes  attachment.  If  he 
would  gain  the  love  of  children,  he  must  be  worthy  of  their  re- 
spect. The  teacher  should  be  neat  in  his  dress ;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  expensively  dressed,  but  his  clothing  should  be  neat 
and  clean.  He  should  ever  be  courteous ;  his  language  should 
be  pure  and  accurate.  It  should  be  clear  of  all  slang  phrases 
and  provincialisms — which  the  vulgar  and  uneducated  delight  to 
use  at  all  times — and  accurate  as  to  the  terms  used  to  explain 
his  meaning. 

The  beauty  or  knowledge  of  grammar  does  not  lie  in  being 
able  to  parse  or  analyze  all  difficult  words  and  sentences,  but  in 
the  use  of  good  language.  Let  the  teacher,  then,  study  to  im- 
prove himself  intellectually  and  morally ;  let  him  strive  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  teaching ;  let  him  consider  the  usefulness  he 
may  effect,  and  the  circumstances  which  make  his  calling  hon- 
orable; study  the  human  heart  by  the  working  of  his  own ;  study 
those  higher  motives  which  elevate  and  ennoble  the  soul ;  culti- 
vate that  purity  which  shall  allure  the  wayward,  by  bright  exam- 
ple, from  the  paths  of  error.  Let  none  think  of  lowering  the 
standard  to  what  has  been,  or  what  may,  even  now,  be  that  of  a 
majority  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  profession.  Every 
teacher  should  have  his  course  directed  to  the  very  best  model 
in  this  work ;  and  he  should  never  be  satisfied  with  bare  medi- 
ocrity. Excelsior  is  the  motto  of  the  Empire  State,  and  it  may 
well  be  the  motto  of  every  teacher. 

"  Ob,  woe  to  those  who  trample  on  the  mind, 
That  deathless  thing.    They  know  not  what  they  do, 
Nor  what  they  deal  with.     Man,  perchance,  may  bind 
The  flower  his  step  has  bruised ;  or  light  anew 
The  torch  he  quenches ;  or  to  music  wind 
Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  touch  that  flew; — 
fiut  for  the  soul !  oh,  tremble  and  beware 
To  lay  rude  hands  upon  God's  mysteries  there.'' 

Tipton,  Ind. 
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TELLING  A  THING  IS  NOT  TEACHING  THAT  THINa. 


Oj^ELLTNG  a  thing  may  be  a  part  of  the  process  of  teaching; 
^fy  and  again  it  may  not  be;  but  in  and  of  itself  telling  is  never 
teaching — it  can  not  be.  Until  a  teacher  realizes  this  truth  he 
is  not  a  teacher;  therefore  we  want  to  tell  this  truth  to  all  teach- 
ers and  to  all  who  want  to  be  teachers,  although  we  are  very  well 
aware  that  telling  it  in  this  way  will  not  teach  it  to  anybody. 

If  the  scholar  is  deaf,  and  you  tell  him  a  truth  by  word  of 
mouth,  with  your  head  down  so  that  he  can  not  see  the  naove- 
ment  of  your  lips,  it  is  very  clear  that  you  have  not  taught  him 
what  you  have  told  him.  If  he  has  ears,  but  they  are  intent  on 
something  else  than  your  words  while  you  are  talking  to  him ;  or 
if  you  talk  in  a  language  which  he  does  not  understand^!  is 
equally  clear  that  your  telling  is  no  teaching  to  him.  So  far  all 
will  agree  at  the  start ;  but  the  principle  involved  has  a  pro- 
founder  reach  than  this.  No  person  learns  at  once  everything 
that  is  told  to  him ;  and  no  person  is  taught  until  he  learns,  nor 
more  than  he  learns.  To  tell  a  child  for  the  first  time  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  does  not  teach  him  his  alphabet  To  teQ 
a  scholar  in  a  secular  school  all  the  rules  of  grammar  or  arith- 
metic, all  the  boundaries  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  or  all  the 
principles  of  natural  or  moral  philosophy,  does  not,  by  any  means, 
teach  him  all  those  things.  Teaching  would  be  a  very  simple 
matter  if  telling  were  teaching ;  but  no  one  thinks  of  counting 
the  two  processes  identical— except  in  the  sphere  of  purely  reli- 
gious truth. 

Who  would  think  of  teaching  an  apprentice  to  shoe  a  horse  or 
set  type,  or  to  make  a  watch,  by  simply  telling  him  how  ?  Who 
would  expect  artists,  or  authors,  or  soldiers,  to  be  taught  in  their 
profession  by  the  mere  telling  of  their  duties  ?  If  men  and  wo- 
men knew  all  the  valuable  truths  which  have  been  told  them 
from  the  lecture  platform,  in  social  converse,  and  by  direct  per- 
sonal instruction,  how  wise  the  world  would  be  1  If  children  had 
been  taught  all  the  good  things  that  have  been  told  to  them  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  how  much  more  they  would  know  than 
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their  parents — who  have  not  always  been  taught  by  simply  being 
told. 

The  wisest  preachers  and  teachers  have  recognized  the  truth, 

even  though  it  has  by  no  means  found  general  acceptance  as 

yet.     ''Nothing  is  more  absurd/'   says  an   eminent  English 

teacher,  "than  the  common  notion  of  instruction,  as  if  science 

I     were  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  like  water  into  a  cistern."    And 

|.    a  well-known  American  educator  has  said,  in  a  similar  vein,  con- 

i     ceming  silent  pupils  in  a  Sunday-school  class :    ''You  may  pour 

\     your  stream  of  knowledge  upon  them  till  you  drown  them,  or  till. 

f     they  run  away,  and  not  get  a  drop  of  it  into  them,  because  their 

i     mouths  are  shut."    It  is  as  if  in  comment  on  the  very  figure,  that 

Thomas  Carlyle  has  said :    "To  sit,  as  a  passive  bucket,  and  be 

pumped  into,  can  in  the  long  run  be  exhilarating  to  no  creature, 

m 

I    how  eloquent  soever  the  flood  of  utterance  that  is  descending." 
r       A  vast  deal  of  what  is  called  "Bible-class  teaching "  is  talking, 
\    bat  not  teaching.     It  might  pass  for  fourth-rate,  or  third-rate,  or 
;   ^cond-rate,  or — at  the  very  best  and  rarest — as  first-rate  preach- 
ing, or  lecturing,  but  it  never  ought  to  be  called  teaching.     The 
teacher  talks;  the  scholars  listen.     The  teacher  is  a  gainer  in  his 
mmd  and  heart  by  what  he  says,  but  not  so  to  his  silent  scholars. 
They  hear,  but  do  not  learn.     The  teacher  talks ;  the  scholars 
listen.     There  is  a  "teacher,"  but  no  teaching.     There  are 
"learners,"  but  no  learning.     It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  face 
such  a  fact  as  this ;  but  if  it  is  a  fact,  it  ought  to  be  faced  by 
those  interested. 

f  Telling  a  thing  may  be  an  important  part  of  the  process  of 
■  teaching  a  thing.  The  telling  may  in  itself  interest  or  impress, 
I  even  where  it  fails  to  instruct.  A  teacher  may  teach  in  other 
[  ways  than  by  his  telling  truths  that  are  worthy  of  his  scholars' 
hearing  and  learning.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  important 
that  every  teacher  should  understand,  at  the  first  and  at  the  last, 
Ihat  telling  a  thing  is  not,  in  itself,  teaching  a  thing ;  and  tha|  if 
he  is  a  teacher  at  all  it  will  be  through  some  other  agency  than 
merely  his  talking. — S.  S.  Times, 
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WOMEN  AS  TEACHERS. 


j4|R0F.  S.  K.  HosHOUR,  now  in  his  79th  year^  and  the  ddest 
Xf  teacher  in  the  state,  in  1852  made  an  address  to  the  Indiana 
Legislature,  and  among  other  things  discussed  the  subject,  'Wo- 
men as  Teachers/  Nobody  now  questions  the  fitness  of  women 
for  teachers,  but  thirty  years  ago  advocates  of  such  an  idea  were 
exceedingly  scarce.  To  show  that  this  venerable  and  respected 
teacher  was  many  years  ahead  of  his  time,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  address  referred  to: 

''The  family  is  the  primary  school,  established  by  God  him- 
self. Nature,  at  man's  birth,  consigns  him  neither  to  the  care 
of  the  pedagogue,  nor  to  the  tutelage  of  the  philosopher,  bat  she 
entrusts  him  to  the  love  and  caresses  of  an  affectionate  mother. 
She  is,  par  excellence,  the  tutoress  of  this  domestic  primary 
school.  In  successful  instruction,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  pupil  understand  the  teacher.  *  *  It  is  by  love  that 
she  leads  youth  to  virtue;  in  the  language  of  Sheridan,  *Iiisfy\ 
woman  that  Nature  writes  oh  the  heart  of  man,*      ♦        *       * 

From  this  potent  and  available  influence  of  woman  on  the 
infant  and  juvenile  character,  I  would  make  the  two  foUowinfp 
deductions :  First,  that  woman  has  a  natural  aptitude  for  instruct- 
ing the  rising  generation.    I  once  heard  one  of  the  leading  poli- 
ticians of  this  state,  say  in  a  circle  of  intelligent  individuals,  that 
if  he  had  fifty  sons  to  be  educated,  he  would  place  the  success-| 
of  the  enterprise  on  the  circumstance  of  having  them  placed, 
during  their  educational  course,  at  an  approved  literary  instito-l 
tion,  in  parcels  of  five,  as  boarders  in  various  families,  in  each 
of  which  there  were  several  adult,  sensible,  refined,  and  virtuom 
young  ladies.     For  the  obvious  reason,  that  the  influence  which 
intelligent  and  dignified  females  exert  on  youths,  has  a  c(HTec-| 
tive  and  purifying  effect  upon  their  moral  habits.     Children 
both  sexes,  this  side  of  their  'teens,'  can  not  be  placed  unc 
better  tuition  than  that  of  enlightened  women.         *         ^ 

And  in  order  to  enlist  the  suasive,  swaying  and  polished 
ents  of  the  other  sex,  in  the  great  work  of  public  instructi(», 
every  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  them.     Let  the  biisin< 
of  teaching  become  a  profession,  with  its  appropriate  horn 
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attached.  Let  a  tutelary  or  honorary  affix  be  appended  to  the 
name  of  every  approved  instructress.  If  two  D's  stimulate  the 
preacher  to  dive  deeper  into  the  depths  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  his  vocation ;  if  LL.  D.  invigorate  the  jurist  to  extend 
his  explorations  into  the  labyrinthian  sinuosities  of  his  profession; 
if  M.  D.  induce  the  physician  to  investigate  the  sanitive  proper- 
ties of  all  that  lies  within  the  compass  of  therapeutics,  who  can 
tell  what  L.  D.  or  S.  D.  would  do  on  that  class  of  minds  that  are 
just  as  sensitive  to  conferred  honors  as  those  of  our  sex.  The 
L.  D.  signifying  Doctor  Literarum,  or  in  plain  English,  Teacher 
of  Letters,  or  Literature,  should  be  the  first  degree;  and  S.  D., 
signifying  Doctor  Scientiarium,  or  Teacher  of  Sciences,  the 
second  or  higher  degree.  Such  affixes,  besides  winning  the  fair 
sex  to  the  laborious  and  responsible  position  of  public  instructors, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  put  a  quietus  upon  that  restlessness  which 
has  impelled  some  of  their  kind  to  convocations  in  which  rights 
have  been  discussed  and  demanded,  that  we  hesitate  to  concede. 
This  would  be  a  harmless,  even  a  beneficial  outlet  of  those  aspi- 
rations that  scorn  the  monotony  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  seek 
gratification  in  the  occupancy  of  those  posts  of  honor  which  the 
common  consent  of  mankind,  from  time  immemorial,  has  assigned 
to  the  hardier  sex. 

It  would,  moreover,  be  of  no  common  importance  to  them, 
after  they  had  served  in  the  didactic  profession  for  a  specified 
number  of  years,  say  as  long  as  one  of  the  executive  terms  of 
this  commonwealth,  in  securing  a  helpmate  for  the  subsequent 
part  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  For  who  would  not  rather  have 
a  titled  than  an  untitled  wife  ? 

Were  I  a  young  man,  and  desired  a  wife  who  should  exert  a 
proper  influence  upon  the  domestic  circle — if  I  desired  a  com- 
panion and  not  an  extravagant  waster  of  my  earnings,  nor  a  mere 
laborious  domestic  economist,  I  would  go  in  search  of  a  young 
lady  of  known  skiU  in  the  use  of  all  the  various  implements  of 
the  culinary  department,  and  of  the  finer  tools  of  the  seamstress; 
and  who  had  been  an  acceptable  and  popular  school  mistress  in 
an  intelligent  community  for  the  space  of  at  least  three  years. 
*That  would  be  the  rose  for  me.' " 
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TWO  DOZEN  DON'TS. 


jrflON'T  sleep  in  a  draught 

3p  Don't  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet. 

Don't  stand  over  hot-air  registers. 

Don't  eat  what  you  do  not  need  just  to  save  it 

Don't  try  to  get  cool  too  quickly  after  exercising. 

Don't  sleep  with  insecure  false  teeth  in  your  mouth. 

Don't  start  the  day's  work  without  a  good  breakfast 

Don't  sleep  in  a  room  without  ventilation  of  some  kind. 

Don't  stuff  a  cold  lest  you  be  next  obliged  to  starve  a  fever. 

Don't  try  to  get  along  without  flannel  underclothing  in  winter. 

Don't  use  your  voice  for  loud  speaking  or  singing  when  hoarse. 

Don't  sleep  in  the  same  undergarment  you  wear  during  the 
day. 

Don't  try  to  get  along  with  less  than  eight  or  nine  hours  of 
sleep. 

Don't  toast  your  feet  by  the  fire,  but  try  sunlight  friction  in- 
stead. 

Don't  neglect  to  have  at  least  one  movement  of  the  bowels 
each  day. 

Don't  try  to  keep  up  on  coffee  and  alcohol  when  you  ought 
to  go  to  bed. 

Don't  drink  ice-water  by  the  glass ;  take  it  in  sips,  a  swallow 
at  a  time. 

Don't  eat  snow  to  quench  thirst ;  it  brings  on  inflammation 
of  the  throat. 

Don't  strain  your  eyes  by  reading  or  working  with  insufficient 
or  flickering  light 

Don't  use  the  eyes  for  reading  or  fine  work  in  the  twilight  of 
evening  or  early  morn. 

Don't  try  to  lengthen  your  days  by  cutting  short  youi  night's 
rest ;  it  is  poor  economy. 

Don't  wear  close,  heavy  fur  or  rubber  caps  or  hats  if  your 
hair  is  thin  or  falls  out  easily. 

Don't  eat  anything  between  meals  excepting  fruits  or  a  glass 
of  hot  milk  if  you  feel  faint 
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Don't  take  some  other  person's  medicine  because  you  are 
troubled  somewhat  as  he  was. 


The  Size  of  the  Great  Lakes. — Latest  measurement  of  our 
fresh-water  seas  are  as  follows  : 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Superior  is  335  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  160  miles;  mean  depth,  688  feet;  elevation,  627  feet; 
area,  2800  square  miles. 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Michigan  is  300  miles ;  its  great- 
est breadth,  108  miles;  mean  depth,  600  feet;  elevation,  506 
feet;  area,  2300  square  miles. 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Huron  is  200  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  169  miles;  mean  depth,  600  feet;  elevation,  274  feet; 
area,  2000  square  miles. 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Erie  is  250  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  80  miles;  its  mean  depth  is  84  feet;  elevation,  555 
feet;  area,  6000  square  miles. 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Ontario  is  180  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  65  miles;  its  mean  depth  500  feet;  elevation,  204  feet; 
area,  600  square  miles. 

The  length  of  all  five  is  1265  niil^s,  covering  an  area  of  137^000 
square  miles. — Selected, 


Edison's  Railway. — Several  miles  of  Mr.  Edison's  electric  rail- 
way, at  Menlo  Park,  are  now  completed,  and  about  thirty  persons 
were  carried  over  the  road  by  electricity,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
miles  per  hour.  At  the  experiments  in  Berlin  last  year,  on  nine 
miles  of  the  Siemens'  road,  the  speed  attained  was  only  ten  miles 
per  hour.  Mr.  Edison's  track  is  that  of  any  ordinary  railway,  involv- 
ing curves,  grades  (one  over  thirty  feet  to  the  mile),  with  the  various 
obstacles  of  ravines,  streams,  and  rocks.  The  car  resembles  our 
modem  horse-car.  The  electricity  is  communicated  from  the  gene- 
rators, some  three  hundred  yards  away,  by  two  heavy  wires,  one 
connecting  with  each  track.  The  tracks  are  insulated  by  covering 
the  ends  of  the  ties  with  a  non-conducting  compound.  The  wheels 
take  up  the  electricity  from  the  tracks  and  communicate  with  the 
dynamo- electric  machine  and  gearing  in  the  locomotive.  Thus  is 
given  fo  the  train  a  noiseless,  rapid,  pleasant  motion,  unattende 
with  smoke,  cinders,  and  clatter. — School  News. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


THE  POWER  OF  A  TRUSTEE  TO  ENFORCE  A  COURSE 

OF  STUDY. 


Have  /,  as  principal  of  a  graded  school,  the  right  to  compel  a  pupU 
to  study  Grammar  and  U.  S,  History  in  order  to  keep  up  the  grades  f 

The  above  question  was  submitted  to  Superintendent  Bloss,  wbo 
has  given  the  following  answer : 

•  Section  10  of  the  school  law  says,  "  The  trustees  shall  take  charge 
of  the  educational  affairs  of  their  townships,  towns,  and  cities/'   *  * 

*  and  authorizes  them  to  "establish  g^raded  schools,  or  such  modi- 
fications of  them  as  may  be  practicable,"  etc 

Section  147  directs  that  "the  trustees  shall  provide  to  have  tai^;ht 
in  the  common  schools  Orthography,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  English  Grammar,  Physiology,  U.  S.  History,  and  Good 
Behavior,  and  such  other  branches  of  learning  and  •ther  languages 
as  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  may  require  and  th€  trustees  frm 
time  to  time  direct y 

In  the  establishment  of  a  graded  school,  one  of  the  things  essential 
to  its  existence,  as  such,  is  that  a  course  of  study  should  be  adopted 
for  each  grade.  It  would  follow  as  a  necessary  condition  that  pupils, 
in  order  to  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade,  must  have  completed 
the  course  prescribed  for  the  preceding  grade. 

Since  school  trustees  have  the  right  to  establish  a  graded  school, 
then  they  must  have  the  right  to  establish  the  course  of  study,  to  in- 
quire pupils  to  follow  that  course,  and  to  refuse  to  promote  pupils  to 
higher  grades  until  such  course  of  study  has  been  completed  to  theit 
satisfaction. 

Unless  such  a  construction  be  given  to  the  law,  the  power  to  estab- 
lish graded  schools  is  a  nullity. 

As  a  principal  of  the  schools,  it  is  your  duty  to  see  that  the  rules 
established  by  the  trustees  are  carried  out,  and  hence  it  is  your  duty 
to  demand  that  pupils  shall  follow  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by 
the  trustees.  The  expulsion  of  a  pupil  for  refusing  to  obey  this  r^ 
quirement  of  the  rules  of  the  school,  as  in  all  other  cases,  rests  widi 
the  trustees. 

A  pupil  should  not  be  excused  from  the  study  of  any  of  the  branches 
prescribed  by  law,  except  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  No  trivial 
reason,  which  involves  only  the  wish  of  the  pupil,  should  be  accepted. 
There  will,  no  doubt,  arise  cases  in  which  exceptions  should  be  made, 
but  such  should  never  be  made  unless  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  wmU 
work  injury  to  the  pupil,  or  to  the  school  itself 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  any  graded  school  if  every  pu- 
pil had  the  right  to  dictate  what  he  would  study,  or  if  every  parent 
liad  the  right  to  direct  the  subjects  to  be  studied,  or  the  terms  on 
-which  a  pupil  is  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  grade,  or  the  text-books 
whirh  are  to  be  used  in  the  school  These  things  have  been  dele- 
gated by  our  laws  to  the  school  trustees  for  the  public  good. 

John  M.  Bloss, 
Suft  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  %\  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps ;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 

•as  the  state. 

■  • '  — 

QUESTION  BOOKS. 

A  young  teacher  desires  our  opinion  of  "Question  Books,"  and  we 
take  the  liberty  to  answer  through  the  Journal.  The  young  man 
desires  to  secure  a  license  to  teach,  and  asks,  "Would  it  not  be  well 
for  me  to  get  a  Question  Book  and  study  it  ?  '* 

Our  answer  is.  No,  no,  NO.  A  "Question  Book"  is  valued  not 
so  much  for  its  questions  as  for  its  answers.  The  study  of  a  subject 
by  means  of  questions  and  answers  can  never  be  logical,  can  never 
be  thorough,  can  never  be  comprehensive.  You  can  bore  a  subject 
through  and  through  with  questions  and  plug  the  holes  with  answers, 
'but  after  the  task  is  done  it  is  only  a  piece  of  patch-work. 

Coke,  the  noted  legal  writer,  advises  students  of  law  "  not  to  de- 
pend upon  summaries  or  outlines  of  cases,  but  to  consult  the  original 
and  explicit  report."  Summaries  are  valuable  after  the  details  of 
the  subject  have  been  mastered,  but  not  before. 

Questions  and  answers  are  helpful  as  a  means  of  keeping  one  fa- 
miliar with  a  subject  already  studied,  and  as  a  review.  This  is  the 
^chief  object  in  printing  questions  and  answers  in  the  Journal  from 
month  to  month.  But  Question  Books  are  generally  employed  as 
an  easy  means  of  getting  ready  for  an  examination ;  they  are  used 
in  order  to  save  time ;  they  are  made  to  take  the  place  of  Uie  regular 
text-book.    Instead   of  advising  a   teacher — especially  a   young 
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teacher — to  prepare  for  examination  by  attending  some  good  school 
and  thoroughly  mastering  the  required  subjects,  he  is  freqtiaitlf 
advised,  yes,  urged  to  buy  a  "  question  book.*'  Question  Books,  like 
quack  medicines  that  are  extensively  advertised,  seem  to  be  on  die 
increase;  at  least  a  dozen  having  been  prepared  within  a  year  or 
two. 

We  firmly  believe  that  they  are  doing  much  toward  reducing  die 
standard  of  scholarship,  and  making  superficial  scholars.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  persons  who  buy  these  books  are  hindered  rather 
than  helped. 

Our  advice  is,  take  hold  of  the  subjects  and  master  them  by  sys- 
tematic, thorough  study,  and  use  question  books  but  little,  and  then 
only  as  a  means  of  refreshing  the  memory  or  for  hasty  reviewing. 


7 


CHARLES  DARWIN. 


Last  month  the  Journal  announced  the  death  of  Charles  Darwin, 
the  gn'^at  naturalist.  Perhaps  no  man  of  the  present  century  has- 
done  more  to  change  the  current  thought  of  the  world.  His  theory 
of  Development  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  the  world.  The  chorcb 
in  all  its  branches  denounced  him  as  a  heretic.  As  a  rule  the  less 
people  have  known  of  his  theory  the  more  emphatically  have  they 
denounced  it.  Whether  his  theory  is  the  true  one  as  to  its  details 
and  as  to  its  extreme  conclusions  the  Journal  can  not  say— no  one 
can  say — ^but  that  there  is  a  great  law  of  development,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  effect  without  an  adequate  cause,  all  thinking  people  now 
believe,  and  Mr.  Darwin  has  done  most  to  establish  this  great  prin- 
ciple. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  scientific  men  who  have  made  a 
a  special  study  of  biology  adopt  the  Darwinian  theory.  Large  num- 
bers of  religious  people,  including  many  ministers,  adopt  the 
theory  and  insist  that  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  Bible.  They  insist 
that  God  is  the  author  of  all  laws,  both  natural  and  sacred,  and  whea 
both  are  understood  they  can  not  be  in  conflict.  The  pastors  of  the 
two  largest  established  churches  in  England,  Westminster  and  St. 
Paul,  on  the  Sabbath  after  Darwin's  death,  referred  to  him  from  their 
pulpits,  and  defended  his  doctrines  as  not  irreligious. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan  says  in  The  Dial: 

"The  idea  of  a  species  which  has  arisen  from  the  investigations 
of  Darwin,  is  to  the  biology  of  the  future  what  the  Copemican  conr 
ception  of  the  position  of  the  sun  is  to  our  astronomy ;  and  we  are 
no  more  likely  to  return  to  the  views  current  thirty  years  ago  than 
we  are  to  the  Ptolemaic  notion  of  the  solar  system.  Species  are 
lines  of  individuals  '  coming  down  from  the  past  and  going  on  to  the 
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fotare/  That  these  lines  were  parallel  was  once  assumed.  That 
they  diverge  is  now  fully  proven.  Whence  these  lines  came  orig- 
inally we  do  not  know  at  all.  But  in  any  event  the  beginning  re- 
mains ;  and  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Let  us  hope  in  the  noble  words  of  Asa  Gray — ^words  which  can  not 
be  too  often  repeated — ^that  '  the  religious  faith  which  surmised  the 
notion  of  the  fixity  of  the  earth  itself  may  equally  outlast  the  notion 
of  the  fixity  of  the  species  which  inhabit  it ;  that  in  the  future,  even 
more  than  in  the  past,  faith  in  an  Order,  which  is  the  basis  of  Science^ 
will  not  be  dissevered  from  faith  in  an  Ordainer,  which  is  the  basis 
of  Religion.' " 

The  Journal  is  not  ready  to  endorse  Darwin*s  extreme  views,  be- 
cause it  can  not  understand  them,  but  it  recognizes  the  great  value 
of  his  work,  and  has  faith  that  good  and  only  good  can  come  out  of 
honest  investigation  and  free  discussion. 


)/ 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


Another  one,  if  not  the  greatest  one,  of  America's  literary  men  has 
died.  Emerson  attended  the  funeral  of  his  old-time  friend,  Long- 
fellow, and  there  contracted  a  cold  that  resulted  in  his  own  death 
in  less  than  a  month.  Thus,  almost  together,  pass  away  two  of  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  literary  galaxy  of  the  world.  While  Longfellow 
appealed  to  the  heart  and  reached  and  moved  the  masses,  Emerson 
reveled  in  the  region  of  thought,  appealed  to  the  intellect,  and 
reached  only  the  studious  few.  Emerson  thought  out  everything 
for  himself— he  accepted  nothing  because  others  had  accepted  it. 
When  he  had  reached  a  conclusion  and  was  fully  satisfied  of  its  cor- 
rectness, he  announced  it.  He  never  argued,  never  disputed,  never 
defended  his  statements  against  attacks.  His  theory  was  that  if  what 
he  had  uttered  was  truth  it  would  stand  of  itself;  if  it  was  error  it 
ought  not  to  be  defended. 

Emerson  wrote  short,  terse  sentences.  His  productions  are  better 
read  than  listened  to,  because  in  reading  one  has  time  to  stop  and 
think,  and  thus  take  in  the  full  meaning.  He  does  not  reason  ac- 
cording to  forms  of  logic — he  simply  strings  together  "gems  of 
thought.'*  In  style  of  thought,  he  resembles  somewhat  Carlyle, 
but  in  character  he  was  very  different.  Carlyle  was  morose,  sour, 
austere^  with  but  few  warm  personal  friends;  Emerson  was  sweet 
tempered,  gentle,  affable,  and  everybody's  friend. 

In  speaking  of  immortality  he  uses  such  sentences  as  these,  which 
show  at  once  his  great  underlying  thought  and  his  style :  "  Every- 
thing here  is  prospective."  "  The  mind  delights  in  immense  time.'* 
"We  are  not  interested  in  anything  that  ends."    "All  I  have  seen 
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teaches  me  to  trust  the  Creator  for  what  I  have  not  seen.**  "  All  the 
ways  of  virtuous  living  lead  upward  and  not  downward'* 

James  Freeman  Clark,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  affirms  Mr.  Emer- 
son's faith  in  immortality  in  the  following  helpful  passage : 

"The  saying  of  the  liturgy  is  true  and  wise,  that  'in  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death.*  But  it  is  still  more  true  that '  in  the  midst  of 
death  we  are  in  life.'  Do  we  ever  believe  so  much  in  immortality 
as  when  we  look  on  such  a  dear  and  noble  face,  now  so  still,  which 
a  few  hours  ago  was  radiant  with  thought  and  love?  'He  is  not 
here ;  he  is  risen."  That  power  which  we  knew— that  soaring  intd* 
iigence,  that  soul  of  fire,  that  ever  advancing  spirit — that  can  not 
have  been  suddenly  annihilated  with  the  decay  of  these  earthly  or- 
gans." 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


There  are  few  persons  aware  of  the  difference  that  exists  in  school 
bouses.  A  house  that  is  well  lighted,  well  heated,  well  furnished, 
well  ventilated,  will  yield  its  cost  a  hundred  fold  to  any  community, 
in  the  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  health  of  the  pupils  occupy- 
ing it.  Again,  the  time  saved  by  reason  of  purer  blood  and  clearer 
brains  will  many  times  compensate  for  the  extra  cost  No  one,  young 
or  old,  can  study  to  advantage,  while  occupying  an  uncomfortable 
seat  and  compelled  to  breathe  impure  air.  It  is  poor  economy  to 
breathe  poisoned  air  when  pure  air  is  so  cheap. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  ventilation  of  school  houses  are  so 
sensible  that  we  give  them  place  : 

"  Scholars  are  often  twitted  about  the  headache  that  invariably 
afflicts  them  in  school,  and  which  never  comes  when  they  remain  at 
home.  This  complaint,  like  spring  fever,  is  ridiculed  by  those  in- 
clined to  believe  all  children  eager  to  shirk  duty.  When  we  con- 
sider, however,  the  defective  ventilation  of  our  common  school 
houses,  which  are  not  as  well  provided  with  fresh  air  as  are  our  jails 
and  prisons,  it  is  small  cause  for  wonder  that  children  gape  and  yawn 
through  recitations  and  have  heavy  and  aching  heads.  The  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  public  schools  in  this  particular  is  abominable. 
Ventilation  must  either  come  from  the  windows,  causing  colds  in 
those  whose  backs  are  expose'd  to  the  draught,  or  through  dusty  flues 
which  fill  the  current  with  impurities.  It  is  impossible  to  send  a  del- 
icate child  to  the  common  school  and  have  it  pass  through  the  term 
-without  sickness.  Families  who  can  ill  afford  the  outlay  are  com- 
pelled to  place  their  children  in  private  schools  to  insure  them  the 
supply  of  oxygen  necessary  to  good  health." 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  plan  of  a  tnodel  school  house  given 
in  the  front  of  this  Journal. 
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PROFITABLE  TEACHERS*  MEETINGS. 


R.  G.  Boone,  Supt.  of  the  Frankfort  schools,  holds  regular  meet- 
ings of  his  teachers,  and  all  the  time  of  these  meetings  is  not  spent 
in  discussing  routine  work  or  in  considering  simple  methods.  A 
part  of  the  time  is  spent  in  studying  the  underlying  principles  of  all 
methods  and  all  teaching. 

In  proof  of  the  above  we  give  the  following  programme  for  a  meet- 
ing held  February  8th.  The  various  topics  were  assigned  to  different ' 
teachers.    The  general  subject  was 

REASONING. 

1.  What  constitutes  intelligent  observation  ? 

2.  What  is  a  definition  ?    Illustrate  by  defining  "  a  recitation." 

3.  How  may  defining  be  taught  ? 

4.  What  are  the  two  forms  of  "reasoning '*  ? 

5.  Do  children  use  either  ?    Which  ?    Example. 

6.  What  constitutes  evidence  to  a  child  ? 

I  7.    What  is  experience  ?    What  relation  does  it  sustain  to  the 

process  of  reasoning  ? 

^  8.    What  is  analogy  ? 

;  9.    Define  and  distinguish  "Reason**  and  "Reflection,**  as  pro- 

|iesses. 

10.  Define  "Inference**;  "Contradiction.** 

11.  Define  Judgment  as  a  faculty;  and  as  a  product. 

'  12.  Define,  and  show  the  relations  between  question  and  answer. 
^  13.  Define  "  credulity  *'  and  "  assumption.** 
<  What  is  the  content  of  these  words  in  relation  to  the  process  of 
^teasoning?  i,  argument;  2,  hypothesis;  3,  cause;  4,  effect;  5,  re- 
nik;  6,  proof;  7,  consequence;  8,  sequence;  9,  event;  10,  motive; 
pi,  purpose;  12,  reasonable;  13.  rational;  14,  presuming;  15,  meth- 
od ;  16,  system.  

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


State  Supt.  Bloss  has  furnished  the  public  the  following  interesting 
bets  and  figures : 

School  children  in  the  state,  700,424 ;  amount  derived  from  tax, 
(787,894.32 ;  interest  collected  on  common  school  fund  since  last 
Ipportionment,  1104,189.09;  amount  derived  from  unclaimed  fees, 
^10.86;  total  amount  reported  by  counties  rctady  for  apportionment, 
1892,894.27.  The  enumeration  of  1881  showed  714,223  school  chil- 
dren in  the  state.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  1882,  the  superin* 
bndent  attributes  to  the  more  reliable  plan  of  making  the  enumera- 
tion this  year  than  heretofore.  Neither  the  state  tax  nor  the  interest 
is  so  large  as  a  year  ago,  showing  the  valuation  to  be  less.  The 
tttomey-general  turned  over  to  the  superintendent  |6,ooo  of  school 
levenue  for  apportionment 
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MISCELLANY. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

Penmanship. — i.    Name  the  principal  objects  which  should  re>, 
quire  attention  in  teaching  the  art  of  writing.  \9\ 

2.  Describe  the  manner  of  holding  the  pen.  V9\ 

3.  What  letter  is  taken  as  the  unit  for  measuring  the  height  of) 
letters  ?  u 

4.  Into  how  many  classes  are  the  small  letters  divided  ? 

5.  Analyze  m,  k,  and  a.    Name  the  steps  you  would  observe  ia] 
conducting  an  exercise  in  writing. 

NoTB.— Your  writing,  in  answering  the  above  questions,  will  be  regardod  1 
men  of  your  penmanship,  to  be  marked  z-50. 

Orthography.^ I.    What  is  a  letter?    What  is  the  power  of 
letter?  2  pts,  5 

2.  Of  what  use  are  silent  letters  ? 

3.  Into  what  two  general  classes  are  the  letters  of  the  Enj 
alphabet  divided  ? 

4.  Define  accent.    When  is  it  called  primary  ?  When  seconi 
Give  an  example  of  each.  4  pts,  4,  2, 2, 

5.  How  would  you  teach  the  sounds  of  the  letters  ? 

6.  Spell  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent.  5 

Grammar. — i.    Give  two   differences  in  use  between  my 
mine, 

2.  As  many  as  know  how  it  is  done  will  have  no  difficulty  b 
parsing  as.    Parse  the  words  in  italics.  3-4- 

3.  What  five  uses  of  the  noun  may  the  infinitive  have  ? 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  infinitive  used  as  the  subj< 
of  a  verb,  and  having  another  infinitive  depending  upon  it. 

5.  Analyze :    To  speak  perfectly  well,  one  must  feel  that  he 
got  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject. 

6.  Punctuate : — 

Thou  too  sail  on  o  ship  of  state 

Sail  on  o  union  strong  and  great — LongfelUmf, 

7.  Correct :    The  body  that  was  thrown  from  the  carriage, 
who  was  picked  up  insensible,  died.    Who  was  Joseph's  and  Benji 
min*s  mother  ?  2  pts,  5 

8.  Name  five  language  exercises  suitable  to  pupils  in  the 
Reader.  5  pts,  2 

9.  Name  the  participles  of  the  verb  study, 
10.    Correct :    Afterl  learned  my  lesson,  I  took  a  walk.    After 
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>nn  we  found  that  the  large  oak  had  fell  and  that  it  was  broke 
too.  lo 

[Hon.— If  a  word  to  be  parted  is  wronf  ly  used  it  should  be  corrected  before  parsing. 
itiOD  includes  capitalization  and  spelling. 

Theory  op  Teaching. — i.    What  relation  does  the  school  hold 

ithe  state  ?  20 

t.    How  can  a  habit  be  broken  or  destroyed  ?  30 

|.    What  are  the  principal  features  of  a  good  school  programme  ? 

20 
Why  does  the  school  insist  upon  regularity  and  punctuality  in 

attendance  of  pupils  ?  20 

;.    Why  are  frequent  reviews  necessary  to  ready  and  accurate 

lowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  ?  20 

'hysiology. — I.    Describe  the  material  by  which  the  bones  of  a 
leton  are  held  together.  10 

|jz.    Why  should  exercise  be  taken  at  regular  intervals  ?  10 

|.    Why  ought  food  to  be  cooked  ?    Give  three  reasons. 

3  Pts,  3i  each. 

In  what  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  fat  digested  ?  10 

Describe  the  location  of  the  liver.  10 

What  is  ventilation  ?  10 

r.    Describe  the  pulmonic  circulation.  10 

\,    How  is  the  animal  heat  equalized  throughout  the  body  ?  xo 

),    What  is  the  function  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  ?  10 

>.    State  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  eye.  10 

LurrHMBTic. — I.    What  is  the  smallest  number  of  oranges  that 

be  equally  distributed  between  8,  10,  12,  or  15  boys? 

proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

.    What  is  the  value  of  ( 1 29— 76  J)  X  A  of  ( 1 2^—2 J  X  2 1 }  X  6})  ? 

proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

.    Write  in  figures :    Six  hundred  twenty-four  millionths ;  and, 

hundred  and  twenty-four  millionths.  2  pts,  5  each. 

Allowing  21  bricks  to  a  cubic  foot,  how  many  bricks  will  it 

te  to  build  the  walls  of  a  house  30  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  20 

h^h,  the  walls  being  i  foot  thick,  no  allowance  for  openings  ? 

proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

.    The  realty  in  a  certain  town  is  valued  at  1350,000,  the  personal 

>perty  at  $124,500,  and  the  polls  are  1000;  what  rate  of  tax  must 

assessed  to  raise  $10,640,  and  pay  5  per  cent,  for  collection,  the 

paying  f  1. 15  each  ?  proc.  6»  ans.  4. 

A  square  farm  contains  40  acres ;  what  is  the  length  of  fence 

one  side?  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

How  many  feet  and  inches  are  there  in  one  kilometer  ? 

proc.  5,  ans.  5. 
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8.  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  20  days ;  A  and  C  in  ij 
days ;  B  and  C  in  12  days ;  in  how  many  days  can  all  do  it? 

proc.  5,  ans.  \, 

9.  Which  would  you  teach  first,  common  or  decimal  fractions?] 
Why?  2pts,  seadu 

10.  A  sold  goods  at  48  cents  a  yard,  losing  33^  per  cent. ;  at  what] 
should  he  have  sold  them  to  gain  33^  per  cent.  ?         proc.  5,  ans.  $1^ 

History. — i.    What  is  the  distinction  between  history  and  bio^j 
raphy  ?  i» 

2.  The  history  of  what  foreign  country  is  most  closely  related  t» 
our  own  ?  w 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  the  invention  of  the  steamboat.  u 

4.  In  what  three  ways  has  the  United  States  acquired  territory?] 
Give  an  example  of  each.  3  pts,  4  off^ 

5.  What  are  the  political  relations  of  the  Indians  to  the  Unitetl 
States  ?  lo] 

6.  Give  the  early  history  of  California. 

7.  Give  the  name  of  an  eminent  American  poet;  writer  of 
fiction;  writer  of  history.    Name  an  eminent  American  painter; 
sculptor.  $  pts,  2 

8.  Give  a  sketch  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

9.  Why  was  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  especially  important  ? 
10.    Give  the  main  features  of  the  common  school  system  of  Inc 

diana. 

NoTB.— No  answer  to  exceed  ten  lines. 

Reading. — i.    Define  articulation.    Define  accent.    2pts,  ^ei 

2.  What  is  expression  ?    How  would  you  teach  it  ?    2  pts»  5  eac 

3.  How  would  you  drill  pupils  to  secure  good  articulation  ? 

4.  What  words  would  you  make  emphatic  in  order  to  g^ve 
force  of  expression  in  the  following : 

"What !    Weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?    Look  ye  here. 
Here  is  himself,  marred  as  you  see,  by  traitors." 

5.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  most  important  ends  to  be  soi 
in  teaching  primary  reading  ? 

6.  Read  a  prose  selection.    A  poetic  selection. 

2  pts,  I  to  25 

Geography. — i.    What  is  meant  by  the  climate  of  a  country ' 
Name  the  climatic  zone  in  the  northern  hemisphere.     2  pts»  5 

2.  Give  the  direction  and  principal  tributaries  of  the  foUoi 

rivers :    Mackenzie,  St.  Lawrence,  Potomac,  Columbia. 

4  pte,  2} 

3.  On  what  lake  or  river  are  the  following  cities  situated : 
bee,  Portland,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Louisville  ?  5  pts,  2  eadul 
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4.  Where  are  the  Alps  ?    The  Himalayas  ?  2  pts,  5  each» 

5.  How  does  the  Christian  religion  differ  from  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion ?  10 

6.  Name  the  three  large  lakes  which  are  drained  by  the  Mac- 
kenzie. 3  pts,  3^  each. 

7.  What  river  of  the  United  States  flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 
Where  does  it  rise,  and  what  is  its  chief  tributary  ?      3  pts,  3!  each. 

8.  Name  and  locate  fiv^  capes  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
Aflierica.  5  pts,  2  each. 

9.  In  what  zones  do  the  four  seasons  occur  ?  10 
iQ.     What  three  motions  has  the  sea  ?   What  causes  these  motions  ? 

2  pts,  5  each. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  MAY. 

Ajlithmetic. — I.  Upon  the  principle  that  dividing  both  the  numerate 
and  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  does  not  change  its  value.  ^  reduced  to- 
its  lowest  terms  is  ^,  and  is  of  the  same  value  still,  because  in  dividing  the 
denominator  we  increase  the  size  of  the  parts  into  which  the  unit  is  divided  ; 
while  ia  dividing  the  numerator  by  the  same  number  we  decrease  the  number 
of  the  parts  taken  in  the  same  ratio. 

2.  As  4  minutes  in  time  equal  i  degree  in  longitude,  I  hr.  20  min.  24  sec. 
in  time  will  equal  20^  6^  longitude.  As  the  given  city  is  east  of  St.  Louis, 
its  longitude  will  be  90°  25' — 20°  6-'  =  70**  19^  W.  long. 

3.  Ifake  a  measure  whose  length  is  equal  to  five  times  the  diameter  of  the 
Bickel. 

4.  As  the  product  results  from  multiplying  together  the  multiplicand  and 
the  multiplier,  either  of  these  can  be  found  by  dividing  the  product  by  the 
other;  therefore  3^  -1-  3  J  gives  the  answer.  3f-+-3}  =  VH-jy^=  -y^  = 
i-^y  the  answer. 

5.  Two  hundred  three  and  three  thousandths. 
Two  hundred  and  two  thousandths. 
Seventy  and  three  thousandths. 

Four  hundred  and  four  hundredths. 

Eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousandths. 

6.  As  I25.  =  120%  of  cost  of  the  first  cow,  that  cow  cost  %2t3\.  As  125, 
=  %o<fo  of  cost  of  second  cow,  that  cow  cost  I31}.     As  both  cows  cost  ^2o{ 

+  fe'i'  o'  fS^^f  '^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^"^  ^5^  ^^  ^^^  ^'i\>  which  are  4.1  -|-  ^ 
of  cost 

7.  The  goods  cost  the  amount  of  the  bank  note  of  maturity,  which  equals 
its  fajot  plus  the  interest  on  the  face  for  63  days  at  6%  per  an.;  therefore  the 
cost  is  ^7200  +  (^7200  X  1%  X  T*o)  =  17275-60.    Ans. 

8.  As  ^{  r=  f}^  of  the  cost,  the  cost  will  be  \^  of  %\,  which  are  f^,  Ans. 
9*    "ifi  reduced  to  its  lowest  denomination  is  -j^,  the  square  root  of  which 
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lo.  The  capacity  of  the  cylinder  will  equal  the  product  resiUdng  fiaia 
multiplying  a  sum  representing  the  area  of  its  head  by  a  sum  representing  its 
height,  both  in  ft ;  therefore  its  capacity  will  be  3*  X  3-i4l^*  X  S  =  2^->9S^ 
Ans.  226.1952  c.  ft. 

Reading. — i.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  three  things  may 
very  properly  be  considered :  position,  articulation,  modulation.  A 
proper  position  is  to  be  secured  in  the  pupil  by  the  good  example  of  the 
teacher,  by  suitable  calisthenic  exercises  for  a  proper  control  of  the 
needed  muscles,  and  by  practice  of  breathing  exercises.  A  distinct 
articulation  is  to  be  secured  by  careful  practice  of  vocals,  aspirates, 
and  subvocals,  singly  and  in  comoinations ;  by  frequent  drill  in  the 
avoidance  cf  the  more  common  errors  in  the  way  of  slurring,  com- 
bining, or  omitting  sounds  and  syllables;  and  by  constant  use  of  the 
dictionary.  Modulation,  having  reference  to  quality,  time,  pitch, 
can  only  be  secured  by  thorough  study  of  the  thought  to  be  expressed 
and  by  earnest  efforts  to  express  that  thought  naturally.  Nothing  is 
more  admirable  in  a  teacher  or  pupil  than  a  full,  rich,  well-controlled 
voice,  so  well  cultivated  that  its  very  art  seems  natural. 

2.  Cadence  has  reference  to  the  inflection  used  at  the  dose  of  a 
sentence.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  falling  inflection,  according  to 
the  thought  conveyed. 

3.  Inflections,  or  slides  are  the  movements  of  the  voice  in  uttering 
thoughts  Direct  interrogative  and  dependent  sentences,  for  in- 
stance, usually  require  an  upward  slide  at  the  close ;  independent 
and  indirect  interrogative  sentences,  usually  require  a  downward 
slide  at  the  close.  Should  the  two  inflections  or  slides  be  required 
in  the  same  sound,  the  combination  is  called  a  circumJUx,  Exam- 
ple :  "  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  b4,  blest." 

4.  Enunciation  has  reference  to  distinctness  of  utterance;  pro- 
nunciation, to  proper  vocalization  and  accentuation.  A  person  may 
pronounce  a  word  properly,  and  yet  enunciate  it  so  poorly  that  he 
is  not  understood. 

5.  The  tone  of  the  good  reader  is  natural,  not  artificial ;  his  ex- 
pression is  intelligent,  not  mechanical ;  his  position  and  movements 
are  in  harmony  with  the  selection,  not  careless  and  antagonistic ; 
and  his  voice  is  well  cultivated.  Three  things  secure  these :  exam- 
ple, drill,  practice. 

Orthography. — 2  and  3.  The  elementary  sounds  are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  letters,  as  one  letter,  by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks, 
may  represent  several  elementary  sounds ;  as,  a,  &i  a,  a,  a,  4.  The 
other  distinct  sound  of  a  is  an  equivalent  for  short  p,  as  in  what, 
wallow. 

4.  A  compound  word  Is  the  combination  of  two  or  more  simple  or 
derivative  words.  The  parts  are  sometimes  separated  by  a  hyphen, 
at  other  times  not ;  as,  sister-in-law,  blackboard. 
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5.  Spelling  is  essentially  an  analytic  process,  the  accuracy  of 
which  depends  either  upon  memory  or  upon  association,  or  both. 
With  young  pupils,  good  oral  spelling  is  entirely  due  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  memory  and  to  drill.  With  pupils  of  more  mature  minds, 
some  instruction  in  the  etymology  of  words,  their  origin,  history, 
primary  and  secondary  meanings,  etc.,  may  add  interest  to  the  spel- 
ling lesson  as  well  as  aid  the  recollection  by  association.  In  the 
work  of  the  class,  the  pupil  should  pronounce  the  word  distinctly 
before  spelling  it  by  syllables.  The  consecutive  method  is  not  good, 
either  as  to  pupils  or  as  to  words  assigned,  as  the  former  may  lead  to 
inattention  and  the  latter  to  a  preparation  of  a  part  of  the  lesson  only. 
A  good  old-time  spelling-match  occasionally  will,  cause  some  to  ob- 
tain words  they  would  not  otherwise  get,  as  well  as  be  a  gratifying 
relief  from  the  routine  of  the  school. 

Geography. — i.  Longitude  is  distance,  either  east  or  west,  from 
any  given  meridian.  We  reckon  from  the  one  which  passes  through 
Washington,  and  from  the  one  which  passes  near  Greenwich. 

2.  The  natural  divisions  of  land  are  continents,  islands,  penin- 
sulas, isthmuses,  capes,  promontories,  mountains,  plains,  hills,  and 
valleys.    They  are  formed  by  nature. 

3.  Physical  Geography  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  water,  the  land,  the  atmosphere,  and  of  all  organic 
life. 

4.  There  are  five  distinct  races;  viz,  Caucasian,  Ethiopian,  Mon- 
golian, Malay,  and  the  American. 

5.  Amazon,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  San  Francisco. 

6.  New  York,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson ;  Philadelphia, 
on  the  Delaware  River;  Brooklyn,  opposite  New  York,  on  Long 
Island;  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan;  and  Boston,  at  the  head  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

7.  The  plateau  of  the  Andes  is  an  extensive  tract  of  lofty  table 
land,  between  parallels  3®  and  15°  north  latitude,  with  an  elevation 
of  nearly  13.000  feet. 

8.  The  surface  of  Newfoundland  is  rocky  and  barren.  The  coast 
is  indented  with  deep  inlets,  which  afford  many  good  harbors.  It  is 
noted  for  its  fisheries. 

9.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  noted  for  its  high  tides.  The  tides  here 
are  the  highest  in  the  world,  oiten  rising  to  the  height  of  seventy 
feet. 

10.  Capes  May  and  Henlopen  are  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware 
Bay ;  Capes  Charles  and  Henry  are  at  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

U.  S.  History. — i.     In  the  new  Encyclopedia  Britanica  History  is 
defined  as  **  the  prose  narrative  of  past  events,  as  probably  true  as  the 
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fallibility  of  human  testimony  will  allow."    Of  a  very  different  kind 
is  Kant's  definition,  viz :    The  History  of  Man,  or  history  proper,  is 
the  "narrative  of  the  phenomena  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  of 
the  constant  evolutions  of  the  primary  elements  of  human  nature.'* 
History  can  not  be  understood  except  through  the  notion  of  unity. 
There  must  be  the  unifying  spirit  or  life  that  animates  the  entire 
community,  and  gives  organization  and  direction  to  its  efforts.    Of 
this  life  the  state's  government,  laws,  education,  religion,  industrial 
pursuits,  are  so  many  manifestations  and  signs.    With  us  this  vital 
principle  is  called  liberty — freedom  to  develop  our  individual  natures, 
intellectual  and  moral,  toward  perfection.    This  is  what  Kant  means. 
All  rational  and  worthy  efforts  in  man  are  toward  the  realization  of 
an  enlightened  and  free  will.     History  is  the  story  ot  human  life, 
and  hence  its  intense  interest  and  supreme  importance.    United 
States  History  is  the  story  of  the  most  momentous  and  most  hopeful 
experiment  of  human  freedom.     History  finds  its  highest  unity  and 
vivifying  principle  in  the  conception  of  a  divine  plan  and  providence 
in  the  gliding  and  training  of  man. 

2.  United  States  History  may  be  divided  into:  (i)  The  Colonial 
period,  or  period  of  independent  colonies,  with  little  or  no  political 
relations  between  them.  (2)  The  period  of  the  Confederation,  du> 
ring  the  revolutionary  war,  and  times  adjacent.  (3)  The  period  of 
the  Constitution,  since  1789. 

10.  Indiana  is  now  fifth  in  rank  among  the  States  of  the  Union^ 
in  population,  being  outranked  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois. 

THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

Question — What  class  of  pupils  should  never  be  subjected  to  pun* 
ishment  by  whipping  ? 

Answer — This  question  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  a  class  of 
children  who  should  never  be  whipped.  Many  would  make  this 
class  to  include  all  children,  contending  that  no  child  should  ever, 
be  punished  in  this  manner.  The  great  variety  of  motives  to  good 
behavior  which  are  now  at  the  command  of  the  intelligent  teacher, 
make  resort  to  the  rod  unnecessary  and  improper,  except  in  extreme 
cases.  And  the  opinion  is  held  by  many  that  even  in  these  cases  h 
is  better  that  the  child  be  removed  from  the  school  than  that  he  be 
controlled  by  whipping  him. 

Whipping  belongs  to  that  class  of  motives  to  action  that  regard 
both  the  emotions  and  the  senses.    The  pleasure  and  pain  of 
senses  have  always  been  recognized  as  powerful  motives  to  actioa* 
The  pain  of  hunger  and  thirst,  physical  inactivity,  and  the  like,  aad-j 
the  pleasure  of  muscular  activity,  of  the  gratification  of  the  appetites^ 
etc.,  are  purely  motives  of  sense.    Punishment  by  whipping,  in 
far  only  as  it  produces  painful  sensations  by  the  injury  done  to 
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tissues  of  the  body,  is  a  motive  of  the  same  class.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  may  not  be  a  less  appropriate  punishment  to  whip  a  child 
than  to  send  him  to  bed  hungry.     Both  cause  physical  pain. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  motives  known  as  emotions,  which 
produce  pleasure  and  pain  of  a  different  kind.  They  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  self-esteem,  honor,  pride,  love  of  praise,  sympathy,  affec- 
tion, love  of  power,  love  of  knowledge,  love  of  activity,  love  of  the 
good,  the  right,  and  the  beautiful ;  and  on  the  other,  fear  and  terror, 
hatred,  envy,  anger,  dispraise  or  reproof,  disgrace,  humiliation,  and 
die  like.  These  are  motives  of  a  higher  class  than  mere  sensation, 
and  when  active  are  much  more  powerful  incentives. 

Some  of  these  are  proper  and  some  of  them  are  improper  motives 
for  the  teacher  to  employ.  Some  of  these  emotions  become  active 
at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  child's  growth  than  others.  The  pleasure 
resulting  from  praise  and  activity,  and  the  pain  produced  by  reproof 
are  among  these.  Feeling  of  honor,  and  of  dishonor  or  disgrace 
develop  later.  The  fear  of  pain  is  a  natural  and  proper  incentive  to 
action.    All  punishment  is  punishment  because  it  produces  pain. 

The  teacher  must  choose  from  the  different  kinds  of  pain  that  it 
is  in  his  power  to  inflict,  such  as  will  be  helpful  and  not  harmful  to 
the  proper  development  of  character.  Any  punishment  that  results 
in  a  loss  to  the  person  receiving  it  of  a  proper  self-respect — in  a  con- 
viction that  he  has  been  .dishonored  or  disgraced — is  an  improper 
punishment. 

"  Honor  is  a  nice  sense  of  what  is  right,  just,  and  true,  with  a  course 
of  life  corresponding  thereto.*'     Wordsworth  defines  it  to  be : 

'*The  finest  sense 
Of  injustice  which  the  human  mind  can  frame. 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim. 
And  guard  the  way  of  all  life  from  all  offense 
Smffertd  or  dons.** 

Any  punishment  that  is  the  natural  result  of  the  offense  committed 
can  not  be  dishonorable.  The  dishonor  is  in  the  offense,  not  in  the 
panishment ;  it  is  in  the  doing,  not  in  the  suffering. 

Punishments ^that  hold  this  relation  to  offenses  are  called  "char- 
acteristic punishments.**    All  retributive  punishments  are  in  a  sense 
I  characteristic  punishments.     They  are  punishments  in  which  a 
i  "person's  deed  returns  upon  himself*' — he  reaps  what  he  has  sowed. 
Sach  are  the  punishments  which  the  state  inflicts  upon  the  respon- 
L'^le  citizen.    They  have  for  their  immediate  purpose,  not  the  refor- 
'aiation  of  the  offender,  not  the  prevention  of  crime,  but  the  enforcing 
jof  justice.     Every  man's  deed,  with  all  of  its  attendant  consequen- 
'tes,  belongs  to  him.    He  must  have  it  all. 

But  there  is  a  stage  of  growth  in  every  human  soul  where  he  is 
aot  responsible — when,  because  of  his  ignorance,  and  his  undevel- 
oped nature,  it  would  be  unjust  that  the  fullness  of  his  deed  should 
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be  returned  to  him.    This  is  the  age  of  pupilage.     He  must  be  con- 
trolled— must  be  protected  from  himself. 

In  this  state  punishments  are  not  necessarily  retributive — ^though 
it  is  best  to  make  them  as  nearly  characteristic  as  the  needful  re- 
straint of  the  child  will  permit.  Those  great  thinkers,  like  Spencer 
and  Rousseau,  who  advocate  the  punishment  of  consequences  or 
retributive  punishment  for  children,  are  compelled  to  admit  the  ne- 
cessity of  more  positive  restraints  in  what  they  call  extreme  cases. 

Corporal  punishment  is  one  of  those  forms  that  can  not  be  classed 
among  characteristic  punishments.  There  is  no  natural  sequence 
between  the  offenses  usually  committed  by  children  and  flogging. 
Whether  this  kind  of  punishment  may  be  inflicted  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  emotions  that  may  be  caused  by  it.  When  the  sense  of 
honor  has  awakened  in  the  soul,  whipping  is  harmful ;  nor  is  it  nee- 
essary ;  for  the  existence  of  this  sense  of  honor  is  evidence  that  those 
feelings  are  active  which,  if  properly  appealed  to,  are  more  pover- 
ful  incentives  to  obedience  than  is  mere  physical  pain. 

This  sense  of  honor  develops  earlier  in  some  children  than  in 
others.  The  teacher,  if  he  is  fit  to  be  a  teacher,  must  be  able  to 
discover  what  are  the  motives  to  action  that  are  controlling  in  each 
individual  child,  and  treat  him  accordingly. 

[  Answers  to  Questions  in  April  No.  ] 

U.  S.  History. — i.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  U.S. 
History  is,  that  it  is  a  history  of  self-government.  Some  other  na- 
tions have  developed  a  good  deal  of  self-government  in  the  course, 
of  their  history,  and  have  modified  their  institutions  accordingly; 
but  the  United  States  began  its  history  with  this  conscious  and  avowed 
purpose,  and  it  has  never  been  lost  sight  of. 

2.  The  United  States  has  engaged  in  war,  (i)  For  indepencence; 
(2)  In  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  her  ocean  commerce;  (3)  To 
resist  encroachment  and  settle  her  boundaries ;  (4)  To  suppress  re- 
bellion. 

10.  History  is  most  closely  associated  with  Geography,  and  the 
study  of  history  should  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  the  study 
of  geography. 

Penmanship. — i.  Main  slant  is  the  fundamental  slant  in  writing. 
It  forms  the  main  line,  in  twenty-two  of  the  twenty-six  small  letten 
of  the  alphabet.  A  slant  of  52®  is  called  the  main  slant ;  a  slant  ef 
30°  is  called  the  connecting  slant,  because  generally  used  in  upwaiC 
strokes. 

2.  The  small  i  is  the  unit  for  measuring  the  height  of  letters.  That 
horizontal  distance  between  the  two  straight  lines  of  the  small  ar  ii 
taken  as  the  unit  for  measuring  the  width  of  the  letters. 
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3.  The  object  of  the  study  and  practice  of  the  principles,  in  learn- 
ing to  write,  is  to  simplify  the  forms  of  letters ;  to  give  a'  standard  of 
uniformity ;  to  educate  the  taste. 

4.  The  height  of  /,  d^  p^  is  two  spaces. 

5.  J,  Ut  m,  n,  Xf  V,  w,  0,  a,  c,  e,  r,  s. 
A  d,  p,  q,  h,  k,  /,  ^,/,y,  g,y,  z. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Pursuant  to  a  call  of  Hon.  John  M.  Bloss,  Superintendents  of  about 
twenty  cities  met  in  the  Library  building,  Indianapolis,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  26,  1882,  in  regular  conference  upon  matters  pertaining 
to  city  school  systems. 

Upon  consultation  it  was  decided  to  occupy  the  forenoon  in  visit- 
ing the  city  schools,  and  meet  again  for  reports  and  discussion  in 
the  afternoon. 

At  two  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Supt.  Bloss,  in 
the  chair.  Supt.  Tarbell,  upon  behalf  of  the  committee  from  last 
year,  (Messrs.  Tarbell,  Study,  and  Charlton),  submitted  a  Course  of 
Study  for  elementary  schools,  which,  as  amended  and  finally  recom- 
mended by  superintendents  for  trial,  is  as  follows.: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

f  NoTX. — This  course  is  designed  only  as  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  a  course  gen- 
■  enlly  appficable  to  the  graded  schools  of  the  state.] 

ARITHMETIC. 

I^irs/  Year — i.  Addition  and  Subtraction;  no  number  or  result  to 
exceed  10.    2.  Grube  Method  to  5,  inclusive.     3.  Reading  and  Writ- 
:  ing  numbers  to  100.    4.  Learning  numbers  less  than  100,  ending  in 
*'o"  or  "5."     5.  Addition  to  each  of  these  last,  of  i,  2,  3,  4. 

Second  Year — i.  Addition  of  1,2,  3,  4,  to  all  numbers  under  loo. 
2.  Addition  and  Subtraction  without  results  to  20.  3.  Grube  method 
to  15,  inclusive.  4.  Reading  and  Writing  Numbers  to  1000.  5.  Ro- 
man Notation  a^  far  as  used  in  Readers. 

Third  Year — i.  Addition  and  Subtraction  continued.    2.  Multi- 
plication by  2,  3,  4,  5 ;  Division  by  the  same.    3.  Arabic  Notation  to 
100,000.     4.  Roman  Notation  as  far  as  is  used  in  Readers. 
Fourth  Year — i.  Addition  and  Subtraction  finished.    2.  Multipli- 
r'  cation  and  Division  finished.     3.  Tables :   Long,  Dry,  Liquid,  Time» 
'Avoirdupois.    4.  Federal  Money.    5.  One-step  reductions  of  Denom- 
\  inate  Numbers  included  within  the  above  tables. 

Fifth  Year — i.   Properties  of  Numbers.    2.  Common  Fractions* 
'  3.  Denominate  Numbers. 

Sixth  Year^i.  Decimals.  2.  Elements  of  Percentage.  3.  Sim- 
ple Interest. 
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Seventh  Year — i.  Advanced  Work  in  Fundamental  Rales.  2. 
Fractions :   Common,  Decimal.     3.  Denominate  Numbers. 

Eighth  Year—i,  Percentage  and  its  applications.  2.  Ratio  and 
Proportion.     3.  Involution  and  Evolution.    4.  Mensuration. 

READING. 

First  Year — i.  First  Reader.   2.  One  Supplementary  First  Reader. 

Second  Year — 1 .  Second  Reader.  2.  One  Supplementary  Second 
Reader. 

Third  Year — i.  Third  Reader,  one-half  the  book.  2.  One  Sup- 
plementary Third  Reader. 

Fourth  Year — i.  Third  Reader,  completed.  2,  One  Supplemen- 
tary Third  Reader. 

Fifth  Year—\.  Fourth  Reader,  half  the  book. 

Sixth  Year — i.  Fourth  Reader,  completed. 

Seventh  Year — i.  Fifth  Reader,  half  the  book. 

Eighth  Year-^i.  Fifth  Reader,  completed. 

SPELLING. 

Years  i  to  4,  inclusive — ^Words  from  Lessons. 
Years  s  io  8,  inclusive — i.    Words  from    Lessons. 
Words  from  Speller  or  Spellers. 


2.    Selected 


WRITING. 

First  Year — On  Slates,  with  long  pencils. 
Second  Year-— On  Tracing  Book,  with  pen  and  ink. 
Years  J  to  7,  inclusive — i.  In  Copy  Books,  with  pen  and  ink.    2. 
Exercises  to  be  daily. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Third  Year — i.  Reading  an  Introductory  book.    3.  Reproduction 
of  the  thought  in  oral  or  written  recitations. 
Fourth  Year — i.  First  Book,  one-half  the  book. 
Fifth  Year — i.  First  Book,  completed. 

Sixth  Year — i.  Second  Book:   North  America,  South  America. 
Seventh  Year — i.  Second  Book,  completed  by  middle  of  the  year. 

GRAMMAR. 

Years  J  and  4 — Oral  Language  Lessons. 
Years  5  and  6 — Written  Language  Lessons. 
Years  7  and  8 — Grammar  Completed. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Seventh  Year — Text-book,  (half  the  book,  latter  part  of  the  year.) 
Eighth  Kf^ir— Text-book,  (completed  by  middle  of  the  year.) 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Eighth  K?«r— Text-book,  (completed,  latter  half  of  the  year.) 
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The  discussion  upon  the  Course  of  Study  was  spirited,  aM  con- 
tinued through  Thursday  P.  M.  and  Friday.  The  following  statistics 
^rere  recorded  as  measuring  the  sentiment  of  Superintendents  upon 
the  several  questions  indicated : 

8   Superintendents  have  an  Oral  Science  Course. 


<< 


f  I 


II 
12 

12 

9 

5 

6 


<( 


«< 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


English  Grammar  finished  in  the  High 

School. 
Physiology  taught  in  Eighth  Year, 
precede  the  text  (Geog.)  by  a  study  of  Local 

Geography, 
use  a  Spelling  Book, 
begin  Diacritical  Marking  in  First  Year, 
begin  Diacritical  Marking  in  Second  Year, 
begin  Diacritical  Marking  in  Third  Year. 
An   evening  session  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the  Parlors  of  the 
Ora-nd  Hotel,  at  which  about  thirty  were  present.     The  time  was 
ohieiiy  taken  up  in  a  d  scussion  of  "School  Examinations*'  and 
their  accompanying  requirements. 

3  Superintendents  reported  daily  Class  Markings  in  use. 
10  "  "         adversely  to  daily  Markings. 

3  "  use  modified  forms  of.  Class  Markings. 

8  "  send  to  parents  regular  weekly,  monthly,  or 

term  reports  of  pupils*  standing. 
After  a  somewhat  lengthy,  but  vigorous  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  voted  as  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting  "that  promotions 
3liould  be  made  upon  the  combined  estimates  of  teacher  and  super- 
iIltc^ndent ;  at  least  one  of  which  estimates  should  be  based  in  part 
-cipon  written  examination.'* 

The  following  miscellaneous  business  was  transacted : 
Upon  motion,  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bloss, 
•diairman,  Wiley  and  Zeller,  were  appointed  to  arrange  place,  time, 
and  programme  for  next  year's  meeting. 

J.  J.  Mills,  Temple  H.  Dunn,  and  R.  G.  Boone  were  appointed  a 
-committee  to  prepare  and  report  to  next  meeting  a  Course  of  Study 
-for  High  Schools. 

By  motion;  it  was  voted  to  request  the  Editor  of  the  School  Journal 
Co  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

NAMES  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  REPRESENTED. 

Wm.  H.  Wiley.  Terre  Haute;  R.G.  Boone,  Frankfort;  D.  S.  Kel- 
ley,  Jeffcrsonville ;  A.  R.  Van  Skiver,  Oxford,  Ohio;  J.  H.  Martin, 
Madison;  J.  J.  Mills,  Indianapolis;  J.  A.  Zeller,  Richmond;  R.  A. 
Townsend.Vincennes ;  W.  H.  Banta, Valparaiso ;  J.  L.  Lucas,  Browns- 
<own;  J.  W- Caldwell,  Seymour;  J.  K.  Waltz,  Logansport ;  F.  Treud- 
ley.  Union  City;  John  P.  Mather,  Warsaw;  Temple  H.  Dunn,  Leb- 
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anon;  13.  D.  Blakeman,  Bedford;  R.  A.  Chase,  Plymouth;  R.S. 
Page,  Shelbyville ;  Miss  Nebraska  Cropsy,  Indianapolis ;  P.A.Allea, 
Bluffton ;  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Indianapolis ;  S.  £.  Miller,  Michigan  City; 
J.  L.  Rippetoe,  Connersville ;  J.  M.  Study ,  Greencastle ;  J.  R.Starkey, 
Martinsville ;  J.  C  Smith,  Raysville;  L.  T.  Farabee,  Plainfield;  A.H. 
Elwood,  Warsaw. 

The  following  persons  were  also  in  attendance :  £.  £.  White,  La 
Fayette;  W.  A.  Bell,  J.  M.  Olcott,  J.  H.  Smart,  Indianapolis;  Geo. 
P.  Brown,  Terre  Haute. 


/ 


ILLITERACY  AND  NATIONAL  AID. 


[Interview  with  Hon  James  H.  Smart,  after  his  return  from  the 
National  Superintendents*  Convention  at  Washington  City,  reported 
in  the  Indianapolis  Times.] 

**  Do  you  think  that  Congress  will  pass  the  15,000,000  appropria- 
tion for  educational  purposes  ?  **  asked  a  Times  reporter  a  day  or  two 
ago,  of  ex-State  Supt.  James  H.  Smart,  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  meeting  at  Washington  of  State  and  City  Superintendents,  called 
especially  to  consider  the  propositions  for  national  aid  for  the  illit- 
erate and  neglected  portions  of  the  State. 

"No,  I  think  not,"  replied  Mr.  Smart.  "Judging  from  the  diver- 
sified views  of  public  men  upon  the  subject — not  so  much  as  to  the 
need  for  aid,  but  how  best  to  give  it. 

"There  are  three  propositions  pending,"  continued  Mr.  Smart 
"Those  of  Senators  Logan,  Teller,  and  Blair.  The  bill  that  com- 
mends itself  to  the  favor  of  most  of  the  prominent  educators  of  the 
country  is  that  of  Senator  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education.  It  appropriates 
|ii;,ooo,ooo  out  of  the  National  Treasury  the  first  year  after  its  pas- 
sage, $14,000,000  the  second  year,  and  so  on,  decreasing  a  million 
dollars  each  year.  The  money  is  proposed  to  be  distributed  amon^ 
the  States  upon  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  as  shown  in  the  census  of 
1880.  This  is  to  be  used  for  teaching  purposes  only,  and  not  for  the 
erection  of  school  houses.  My  principal  objection  to  the  Blair  biQ 
is  that  it  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  United  States  officer  for 
each  State  at  a  salary  of  $^,oqo  a  year  to  supervise  the  distribution 
of  the  fund  in  the  several  States.  I  think  the  money  ought  to  be 
used  through  the  machinery  of  the  State  educational  systems,  as 
the  establishment  of  two  sets  of  school  officers  in  each  State  would 
be  cumbersome  and  inconvenient,  and  would  divert  too  much  of  the 
money  from  its  real  object." 

"  Where  is  the  most  of  the  ignorance  located?  " 
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"  The  South  will  receive  the  larger  proportion  of  the  grant  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Of  the  five  millions  of  persons  over  ten  years  who 
can  not  read,  over  four  millions  are  found  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
something  over  three  millions  in  nine  of  those  States ;  Georgia  has 
446.000.  Tennessee  394,000,  Alabama  370,000,  North  Carolina  368,000, 
Virginia  360,000,  South  Carolina  321,000,  Mississippi  315,000,  Louis- 
iana 297.000,  and  Kentucky  258,000.  By  reason  of  the  shrinkage  ot 
values  and  the  loss  of  property  consequent  upon  the  result  of  the 
war,  the  South  has  not  been  able  to  cope  with  its  illiteracy.  Most  of 
the  States  have  very  large  debts,  and  are  utterly  unable  to  furnish 
an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evil  which  exists  among  them,  and  which 
their  most  intelligent  statesmen,  I  know  fpom  conversation  with  them^ 
recognize  as  fully  as  any  Northern  men.  In  quite  a  number  of  the 
Southern  States  the  school  tax  is  a  larger  per  cent,  upon  the  wealth 
and  property  than  in  the  Northern  States.  In  some  of  them  the  tax 
levied  last  year  was  3}  per  cent,  on  the  valuation,  and  the  limit  of 
taxation  has  been  reached.  From  careful  personal  investigation  I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  I  am  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  work  that 
has  been  accomplished  in  furtherance  of  common  schools  in  the  South 
within  the  last  ten  years.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Florida." 

AN  EQUAL  CHANCE  FOR  THE   NEGRO. 

"You  objected  just  now  to  the  Federal  supervision  proposed  by 
the  Blair  bill.  How  is  it  to  be  ascertained  that  the  State  Govern- 
ments will  treat  the  colored  people  fairly  in  case  of  the  fund  ?  ** 

"  In  ail  of  the  Southern  States  the  negro  is  given  equal  advan* 
tages  with  the  whites — that  is  so  far  as  the  requirements  of  their  laws 
are  concerned — under  the  laws  they  are  equal.  That,  however,. 
might  not  be  all  that  was  required  to  give  the  negroes  their  fair 
chance.  I  find,  however,  that  so  much  has  been  done  by  the  State 
Governments  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  most  of  them  earnestly  de- 
sire the  spread  of  free  education  among  the  colored  people.  During 
the  year  1879,  ^^^  instance,  nine  of  the  Southern  States  spent  over 
four  million  dollars  on  tuition  alone,  being  an  average  of  $459,000 
for  each  State,  besides  which  a  much  larger  proportionate  amount 
must  have  been  spent  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  as  at  the 
close  of  the  war  they  found  themselves  with  few  or  none.  The  South- 
em  educational  men  also  impressed  me  with  the  feeling  that  the 
school  interests  will  be  safe  in  their  hands,  and  the  intelligent  men» 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  realize  that  the  education  of  the  illit- 
erates, both  blacks  and  whites,  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  South. 
But  I  would  not  let  the  South  have  national  aid  without  requiring^ 
sttch  pledges  and  supervision  as  would  insure  the  proper  use  of  the 
money."        ♦        ♦       ♦        # 
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"  What  proportion  of  the  money  would  %o  to  the  South  ? " 
"The  first  year,  if  the  appropriation  was  $15,000,000,  the  South 
would  get  111,750,000.     Indiana  would  get  as  her  proportion  on  the 
ground  of  illiteracy,  $210,000;  Ohio,  261,000;  Illinois,  $291,000.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  Indiana  would  get  less  on  the  score  of  illiteracy 
than  Massachusetts,  the  latter  State's  proportion  being  $228,000.  The 
ground  upon  which  the  United  States  is  asked  to  interfere  is  not  alto- 
gether or  principally  for  the  sake  of  the  illiterate  themselves,  nor  for 
the  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  individual  States.     We  ask  it  on  the 
ground  that  ignorance  behind  the  ballot  in  one  part  of  the  country 
endangers  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  every  other  section.    We  say 
that  Indiana  is  endangered  to-day  from  the  illiteracy  of  Georgia, 
where  there  are  at  this  time  not  less  than  80,000  voters  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.    I  met  many  of  these  while  traveling  through 
the  State  last  summer.    One  of  them  I  talked  with  in  a  railroad  car. 
He  was  a  fine,  bright  looking  negro,  well  dressed,  was  thirty-eight 
years  old,  and  I  found  that  he  was  the  owner  of  considerable  prop- 
erty.    But  he  could  not  read  or  write ;  he  could  not  tell  me  who  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1880,  nor  who  he  voted  for 
nine  months  before  for  President,  didn't  know  who  was  the  Governor 
of  his  own  State,  and  thought  England  was  one  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  such  ignorant  voters  as  these  that  make  laws  that  govern  us, 
and  therefore  we  suffer  from  their  ignorance.     We  ask  relief  for  our 
own  sakes,  therefore,  as  much  as  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  other  Southern  States.     What  is  done  should  be  done 
promptly,  because  with  nearly  5,000,000  of  persons  over  ten  years  of 
of  age  in  the  United  States — one-tenth  of  the  population — who  can 
not  read,  the  demand  for  relief  is  urgent.    The  average  school  age 
of  persons  over  ten  years  of  age  is  less  than  four  years,  and,  there- 
fore, unless  relief  comes  speedily  but  few  of  these  five  millions  will 
receive  any  benefit  from  it." 


The  Inter-State  Oratorical  Contest  was  held  in  Indiaaapolis 
May  3d.  The  states  represented  were  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  The  speakers  and  subjects  were  as 
follows:  J.  E.  Jesson,  Ohio,  **The  Common  Man";  W.  W.  Clark, 
Minn.,  "The  Jews";  Arthur  J.  Craven,  Iowa,  "The  Cause  of  the 
Gracchi";  H.  S.  Fiske,  Wis.,  "The  National  Mind";  F.  G.  Han- 
chett,  Chicago  University,  Ills.,  "The  Old  and  New  Civilization"; 
C.  L.  Goodwin,  Indiana  University,  "The  New  Emancipation,  Wo- 
man Suffrage."  Hanchett  took  the  first  prize.  Craven  the  second, 
and  Goodwin  the  third. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  the  various  Greek  societies  held 
banquets,  which  were  largely  attended. 
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The  Chicago  office  of  Cowpcrthwait  &  Co.  has  been  removed  to 
153  Wabash  avenue.    Francis  S.  Belden  is  the  Western  Manager. 

The  County  Superintendents  will  hold  their  annual  convention  in 
Indianapolis  June  20,  21,  22.  A  large  attendance  is  expected.  See 
foil  programme  in  last  month's  Journal. 

Query. — Is  it  correct  to  read  the  word  and  anywhere  except  be- 
tween the  whole  number  and  the  decimal  ? 
Read  correctly :    42687;  4268.7428;  426.4268^. 

R.  A.  Townsendf  Supt.  of  the  Vincennes  schools,  recently  visited 
the  coal  mines  of  Daviess  county  with  his  geology  class,  numbering 
32.    D.  £.  Hunter  and  friends  gave  them  a  cordial  reception. 

Purdue  University. — Commencement,  June  8th ;  graduates,  9 ; 
post  graduates,  i ;  total  matriculation  for  the  year,  240.  A  School 
of  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering  will  be  opened  next  fall. 

Spencer. — Contests  in  Declamation,  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
at  Spencer,  were  held  on  the  evenings  of  May  4th  and  5th.  First 
prize  each  evening  was  I5  in  gold ;  second  and  third  prizes,  I2.50  in 
gold,  each. 

Question. — Can  you  tell  me  why  Mr.  Ped  A.  Gog  does  not  suc- 
ceed better  as  a  teacher  ? 

Answer, — ^Yes.  He  is  relying  on  the  little  stock  of  goods  with 
which  he  began  business. 

Daviess  County. — A  teacher  in  Daviess  county,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  Have  you  attended  teachers'  institutes?"  answered,  ''No, 
I  don't  have  to;  I  have  taught  twelve  years,  and  know  all  about  it.* 

That  teacher  is  ready  to  die as  a  teacher.    Supt.  Geeting  is  on 

his  track. 

State  University. — Commencement  June  14th;  Address  before 
the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  by  Pres.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  of  Wabash 
College,  June  nth;  Annual  Address  before  the  Literary  Societies, 
by  Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCuUoch,  of  Indianapolis,  June  12th;  Alumni 
Address,  by  Hon.  Geo.  D.  Wise,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

President  Arthur's  Cabinet. — As  several  changes  have  recently 
been  made  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  it  is  given  below  as  now  con- 
stituted: 

Secretary  of  State.  Fredrick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  Chas.  J.  Folger,  of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  War,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois. 

Secretary  of  Navy,  William  E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Secretary  of  Interior.  Henry  M.  Teller,  of  Colorado. 

Postmaster  General,  Timothy  O.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin. 

Attorney  General,  Benjamia  H.  Brewster,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  thirty- first  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  will  be  held  at  Montreal,  Canada,  beginning 
August  23d.  For  full  programme  and  particulars  address  F.  W. 
Putnam,  Salem,  Mass. 

North-Western  Summer  Normal. — A  summer  Normal  on  a 
large  scale  is  planned  to  be  held  at  Petoskey,  Mich.,  beginning  July 
1 2th,  and  closing  August  i6th.  This  is  a  popular  summer  resort 
Address  C.  M.  Gay  ley,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

H.  B.  Hill,  in  his  address  to  the  trustees  of  Dearborn  county,  among 
other  valuable  suggestions,  makes  the  following : 

"There  are  but  few  townships  in  the  county  but  what  can  get 
along  with  one  or  two  school  houses  less  than  they  now  have  if  the 
houses  were  properly  located.  By  cutting  off  those  districts  that  can 
be  dispensed  with,  you  save  not  only  the  expense  of  teaching  those 
schools,  but  you  save  the  cost  of  the  school  house  and  all  the  inci- 
dental  expenses." 

The  same  statement  might  be  made  of  almost  any  county  in  the 
state. 

Howard  County. — The  basis  for  the  pay  of  teachers  in  Howard 
county  is  as  follows  : 

70  to  75  per  cent.,  ^1.25  per  day. 
75  to  80  per  cent.,  multiply  average  by  2. 
80  to  90  per  dent.,        "  "        by  2J. 

90  to  100  per  cent..      "  "        by  2}. 

Each  teacher  must  contract  with  the  trustee  of  his  township  before 
he  commences  his  school,  and  the  contract  can  not  be  changed  after 
the  school  is  once  commenced. 

Answers  to  Query. — I  would  write  56^  ten-thousandths  in  fig- 
ures thus :  .00561.  It  may  also  be  written  .005625,  but  is  not  then 
read  ten-thousandths.     Several  teachers  sent  the  above. 

Several  pupils  from  J.  M.  Carter's  school,  Lyons  Station,  sent  the 

following  answer :    56 J  ten-thousanths  =  .0056^  =  .005625  ;  or, 

56  J     A}i    225     9        9 

= = = .  Ans. ,  or  .005625. 

loooo   loooo   40000   1600      1600 

Hancock  County. — The  teachers  of  this  county  made  their  2d 
annual  exhibition  of  school  work  in  Greenfield,  April  30th.  Of  the 
113  schools  65  were  represented.  More  than  1800  pupils  had  a  hand 
in  the  work.  There  were  about  500  miscellaneous  drawings,  800 
maps,  and  10,000  pages  of  examination  papers.  The  editor  of  the 
Journal  was  present,  and  bears  cheerful  testimony  to  the  undisputed 
merit  of  the  exhibition.  It  was  the  largest  and  best  county  exhibi- 
tion he  has  yet  seen.  It  must  result  in  great  good,  and  is  worthy  of 
imitation  in  other  counties. 
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PERSONAL. 


Samuel  Lilly  remains  at  Gosport. 

J.  W.  Stout  is  to  stay  next  year  at  Greenfield. 

J.  C.  McCargar  is  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Loogootee. 

W.  D.  Farley  will  remain  at  North  Manchester  next  year. 

J.  A.  Zeller  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Richmond  schools. 

£.  H.  Butler  will  remain  at  Winchester  at  an  increased  salary. 

W.  S.  Wood  has  been  re-elected  at  Seymour  at  a  salary  of  $1250. 

L.  J.  Hancock  will  remain  in  charge  at  Rochester  the  coming  year. 

D.  B.  Sherry  is  elected  to  take  the  schools  at  Brof/nsburg  next 
year. 

T.  G.  Alforc,  Supt.  of  the  Vevay  schools,  will  work  in  institutes 
this  summer. 

W.  B.  Dimon  is  to  be  his  own  successor  as  superintendent  of  the 
Crown  Point  schools.     He  is  conducting  an  educational  column  in 

his  city  paper. 

B.  B.  Harrison,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  will  be  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  at  Waterloo  next  year. 

J.  W.  McBroom,  Supt.  of  the  Covington  schools,  has  published  a 
little  book  of  "Chapel  Carols,'*  which  does  him  credit. 

C.  E.  Revis,  a  teacher  of  Tippecanoe  county,  was  seriously,  if  not 
fatally  injured  by  attempting  to  leap  from  a  train  at  Culver's  Station, 
May  9th. 

Calvin  Moon's  name  should  have  appeared  on  the  superintend- 
ents' programme  last  month,  in  connection  with  the  subject  "  Class 
and  Grade  Book." 

A.  C.  Shortridge,  for  many  years  Supt  of  the  Indianapolis  schools, 
and  well  known  to  the  teachers  and  superintendents  of  the  state, 
proposes  to  give  a  part  of  the  summer  to  institute  work.  His  address 
is  Indianapolis. 

D.  Moury,  formerly  supentendent  of  Elkhart  county,  now  principal 
of  the  normial  department  of  Central  Tennessee  College  at  Nashville, 
has  been  making  a  trip  through  the  "  Sunny  South,**  lecturing  on 
••Normal  Methods.** 

C.  O.  Thompson,  who  has  for  years  been  at  the  head  of  the  school 
of  Technology  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology  to  be  opened  next  spring  at  Terre  Haute. 
Through  the  energy  and  ability  of  Prof.  Thompson  the  Worcester 
school  has  taken  rank  with  the  best  schools  of  its  class,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  the  world.  Some  idea  of  the  estimate  placed 
upon  Mr.  Thompson*8  abilities  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  he 
is  to  receive  a  salary  of  I4000  and  residence  free,  is  to  have  nearly 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  in  Europe,  expenses  of  moving,  and  per- 
mission to  select  his  own  faculty. 
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NORMALS. 


W.  J.  Williams  and  L.  J.  Hancock  will  open  a  5-week  Nonnalat 
Rochester,  July  i8th. 

A  Normal  will  be  opened  July  17th,  in  Bloomington,  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Beck,  and  Woodburn. 

The  Daviess  county  Normal,  conducted  by  D.  E.  Hunter,  will 
open  June  19th,  for  a  term  of  seven  weeks. 

A  5-wettk  Normal  will  be  held  at  Greenfield,  beginning  July  17th, 
conducted  by  R.  A.  Smith,  J.  W.  Stout,  and  J.  W.  Smith. 

The  Lake  county  Normal  will  begin  at  Crown  Point  July  5tli,  and 
continue  eight  weeks.  County  Supt.  Cooper  will  have  charge,  assisted 
by  W.  B.  Dimon.     . 

A  summer  Normal  will  be  held  in  Williamsport,  beginning  July 
31st  and  continuing  4  weeks,  to  be  followed  by  the  County  Institute. 
A.  Nebaker,  county  superintendent. 

A.  G.  Netherton,  Supt.  of  Knox  county,  will  hold  a  series  of  Nor- 
mals in  his  county  as  follows  :  "  At  San  Pierre,  May  22d,  six  weeb; 
at  Knox,  July  17th,  seven  weeks;  at  North  Judson,  September  iidi, 
six  weeks. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  department  it  coDducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  SchdoL 


WHAT     ARK     HELIOTYPES? 

Literally  they  are  "sun  prints.'*  Heliotypes  are  both  photogr^lis 
and  prints ;  that  is,  a  heliotype  is  a  photograph  mechanically  pro- 
duced, and  at  the  same  time  a  print  having  a  chemical  origin.  Pho- 
tographs are  produced  in  evanescent  materials,  and  after  a  time 
invariably  fade;  Heliotypes  are  printed  with  permanent  printers* 
ink,  made  of  lampblack  and  oil,  and  can  never  fade.  The  Heliotype 
is,  then,  a  photo- mechanical  print,  possessing  the  exactness  of  a  pho- 
togrraph  and  the  permanence  of  common  printing.  Heliotypes  are 
printed  from  thin  sheets  of  ordinary  cooking  gelatine,  hardened  by 
bichromate  of  potash  and  chrome  alum.  Gelatine  absorbs  cdd 
water  and  expands;  it  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water.  The  alum 
bichromate  and  gelatine  are  mixed  in  proper  proportions  and  the 
hot  solution  poured  on  a  level  plate  of  metal  and  left  to  dry.  The 
dry  sheet  of  gelatine  is  stripped  off,  placed  in  contact  with  a  negatire 
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plate,  and  the  two  exposed  to  light,  with  the  negative  uppermost. 
The  bichromate  makes  the  gelatine  sensitive  to  light,  so  that  wher- 
ever the  light  reaches  it,  the  gelatine  is  converted  into  a  leathery 
water-proof  substance;  the  parts  untouched  by  light  still  absorb 
water.  The  light  shines  through  the  translucent  parts  of  the  nega- 
tive and  water-proofs  the  gelatine  under  them ;  the  opaque  portions 
of  the  negative  protect  the  gelatine  under  them,  so  it  is  still  absorb- 
ent. The  result  is  a  thin,  flexible  ^sheet  of  gelatine,  part  of  which 
absorbs  water  and  part  does  not,  the  water-proofed  portion  being  the 
image  it  is  designed  to  represent. 

llie  sheet  is  wetted  and  the  ink  roller  passed  over  it ;  the  wet  parts 
repel  the  ink  because  of  the  grease  with  which  the  colori]%  matter  is 
mixed,  while  the  water-proofed  parts  retain  the  ink  and  impressions 
are  taken  as  in  an  ordinary  printing  press. 

The  gelatine  plate  can  be  made  in  an  hour ;  from  it  1500  to  2000 
impressions  can  be  taken,  at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  hundred  daily ; 
these  prints  have  the  literal  faithfulness  of  the  photograph,  are  more 
permanent,  and  far  cheaper;  they  require  no  mounting,  but  come 
from  the  press  with  clean  margins  ready  for  binding  or  framing. 

This  process  is  valuable  for  book  illustration,  for  scientific  record^ 
and  for  the  reproduction  of  old  or  rare  engravings.  The  latter  are 
sold  at  a  dollar  each,  and  bring  the  works  of  the  great  roasters  of 
art  within  the  reach  of  every  home.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  213. 
Tremont  street,  Boston,  have  a  collection  of  300  reprints,  and  will 
forward  catalogue  to  any  applicant. 

CHARLES   DARWIN. 

Charles  Darwin,  the  eminent  naturalist,  traveler,  author,  and  phi- 
losopher is  dead.  He  passes  into  history  as  the  great  apostle  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  which  the  Germans  Goethe  and  Oken,  and  the 
Frenchmen  Lomarck  and  St.  Hilaire  had  indicated  as  the  most 
reasonable  doctrine  of  the  differentiation  of  species  and  the  supreme 
principle  of  explanation  in  Anthropology. 

This  protean  idea  of  the  development  of  the  complex  from  the 
simple  has  permeated  the  scientific  mind  and  is  applied  to  those  de> 
partments  of  knowledge  which,  at  first  thought,  seem  to  be  farthest 
removed  from  the  domain  of  natural  history,  in  which  Darwin 
worked. 

Its  utility  in  the  organic  kingdom,  in  physical  and  social  science,, 
in  morals  and  in  education,  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  treatises. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  accepted  the  evolution  hypothesis  in  the  nth  edi- 
tion of  his  Geology,  after  long  combating  it.  Only  Agassiz  and 
Josiah  Cook,  of  Harvard  College,  among  American  scientists  of  note, 
have  opposed  evolution.  It  has  modified  profoundly  the  methods  of 
science,  and  in  the  whole  history  of  science  there  is  not  so  remark- 
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able  an  instance  of  a  theory,  at  first  condemned  as  false  and  absurd, 
coming  into  such  general  acceptance  within  the  lifetime  of  its  most 
eminent  developer. 

It  has  permeated  modem  thinking,  and  is  the  dominant  thought 
of  the  19th  century.  That  evolution  which  Tennyson,  in  the  closing 
couplet  of  "In  Memoriam,*'  characterizes  as  the 

"  Ooe  divine  far  ^  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  movef," 

should  receive  its  name  from  Darwin,  is  only  another  example  of  the 
power  of  a  great  mind  working  consistently  to  one  end  through  a 
long  lifetilhe, .  to  stamp  itself  imperishably  on  the  thought  of  the 
world. 

MAMMOTH   CAVE. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Hovey  is  studying  American  Caves.  He  has  visited 
50  of  the  83  avenues  of  Mammoth  Cave.  In  the  hottest  season  the 
air  does  not  exceed  56"  F.  The  lowest  temperature  noted  was  33°  F, 
Prof.  Hovey  speaks  of  the  immense  saltpeter  works  instituted  during 
the  war  of  181 2,  whence  tons  of  salt  were  carried  to  Philadelphia  on 
mules  and  by  ox-carts,  for  the  making  of  gunpowder;  the  debris  of 
these  works  still  exist  as  great  heaps  of  lixiniated  earth,  from  which 
the  salt  was  drained. 

The  best  description  and  map  of  Indiana's  mammoth  cave — Wy- 
andotte— is  to  be  found  in  the  State  Geological  Report  for  1879,  by 
Dr.  John  Collet. 

MICROSCOPE. 

"The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations,'*  is  the  title  of  the  5th  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter's  elaborate  work  on  the  microscope. 
Any  one  interested  in  microscopy  can  not  afford  to  be  without  it ; 
every  one  who  reads  this  book  will  want  a  microscope.  The  ease 
and  clearness  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  style,  when  writing  of  physiology, 
psychology,  or  zoology,  are  well  known  to  every  student  of  nature. 

Of  the  book  266  pages  are  given  to  the  construction,  forms,  pro- 
perties and  handling  of  the  instrument,  and  600  pages  to  its  applicar 
tions  in  the  world  of  life.     It  is  profusely  illustrated,  26  plates  and 
500  cuts,  and  the  net  cost  is  $5.00.     P.  Blackiston  &  Co.,  Philadel-i 
phia. 

The  most  prominent  objection  to  this  book,  offered  by  AmericaBS, 
is  the  studied  neglect  of  any  descriptions  of  accidental  inventions  of 
accessories  and  better  forms  of  maps  and  charts.  The  abundance 
of  worn-out  illustrations  in  this  edition  is  no  credit  to  the  Messn. 
Churchill,  who  have  printed  so  many  elegant  scientific  works  here* 
tofore. 
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BOOK   TABLE. 


Patterson's  EUnunts  of  Grammar^  with  Practical  Exercises,  pub- 
lished by  Sheldon  &  Co.,  Cyrus  Smith,  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indi- 
ana, is  now  on  our  table,  and  will  receive  early  attention. 

The  June  St,  Nicholas  contains  a  picture  of  Longfellow  as  a  front- 
ispiece; also  two  articles  on  "Longfellow  and  the  Children,*'  by 
by  Lucy  Larcom,  and  *'  Longfellow's  Last  Afternoon  with  Children," 
by  Hezekiah  Butterworth. 

Model  School  Readers,  New  York  and  Chicago :  Sheldon  &  Co, 
I  Cyras  Smith,  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana. 

The  First,  Second,  and  Third  of  this  series  of  Readers  ^re  now 
out.  The  First  contains  98  pp.,  and  is  so  arranged  that  any  method 
i  of  teaching  reading  may  be  employed.  A  combination  of  the  word 
land  phonic  methods  is  preferred  and  recommended.  The  new 
■  words  in  each  lesson  are  printed  in  bold-faced  type.  The  selection 
I  of  words  and  sentences  seems  to  be  excellent,  and  the  illustrations 
[are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Script  letters  are  early  introduced,  and 
'before  the  completion  of  the  book,  all  the  letters,  both  capital  and 
small,  are  employed. 

The  Second  book  contains  180  pp.,  and  follows  the  First  without 
|a  break.  It  employs  script  freely,  and  encourages  original  compo- 
sition. The  selections  are  in  excellent  taste,  and  the  illustrations 
[are  superior. 

:  The  Third  is  what  might  be  expected  after  examining  the  first  two. 
iThe  publishers  have  done  their  part  in  a  manner  beyond  our  criti- 
[dsm.  This  series  of  Readers,  in  point  of  merit,  certainly  must  take 
jiank  among  the  best  published. 

Our  Teachers*  Guide  and  Scholars*  Help,  is  the  name  of  a  Sunday 
[School  quarterly,  published  at  Dayton,  O*.  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Coan.  It 
is  one  of  the  very  best  papers  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  The  old 
dud  new  versions  of  the  scripture  lessons  are  given  in  parallel  col- 
liunns,  which  is  a  great  convenience.  The  "notes"  on  the  lesson 
[are  very  helpful.  The  summation  of  points  learned  are  excellent. 
[The  review  questions  are  very  helpful  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
[The  introductory  suggestions  and  the  authorities  cited  are  both  good 
jfeatures.  The  great  wonder  is  how  so  much  can  be  given  for  only 
12  cents  a  year. 

;  China- Painting — By  M.  Louise  McLaughlin.  Cincinnati :  Robert 
Qark  &  Co. 

This  is  a  practical  manual  for  the  use  of  amateurs  in  the  decora- 
ifion  of  hard  porcelain.  The  little  book  will  certainly  be  helpful  to 
^ose  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

i  The  June  Atlantic  is  a  Longfellow  Memorial  number,  and  con- 
^ns  a  fine  steel  portrait  of  Longfellow,  from  the  photograph  which 
le  preferred  above  all  others;  a  poetical  tribute  to  *'Our  Dead 
&nger,"  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  a  hitherto  unpublished 
ftoem  by  Longfellow  on  "Decoration  Day,"  written  only  a  short 
Ome  before  his  death ;  an  Estimate  of  the  Character  and  Genius  of 
longfellow,  by  O.  B.  Frothingham 

The  number  also  contains  an  article  on  Darwin,  by  John  Fiske, 
who  knew  him  personally,  and  the  continuation  of  Thomas  Hardy 
;aad  Miss  Phelps's  serials. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


We  WHnt  very  much  a  few  more  Feb.  Nos.,  '8a,  and  as  many  Mty 
Nos  ,  '82,  as  we  can  get.  Any  one  who  will  return  to  us,  in  good 
condition,  will  have  bis  time  extended  one  month  for  each  Jonnal 
sent. 

Have  you  paid  for  your  Journal  ?     If  not  please  attend  to  it  at  once. 

If  you  wish  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal,  write  for  terms  to  agents. 

See  advertisement  of  Geographical  Reader,  by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Profs.  Houghton.  Beck,  and  Woodburn  will  conduct  the  Fifth  Aaniiil 
Session  of  the  Nornnal  and  Primary  Schoolj  organized  for  the  benefit  of  tinxe 
wishing  to  teach  and  those  preparing  for  college.  The  next  session  will  be 
held  in  'he  High  School  Building,  Bloomington,  beginning  JuIyiTtk,  aad 
closing  with  the  Monroe  County  Institute,  August  26th,  1882.  Thiswil 
afford  a  rare  opportunity  for  those  wishing  to  enter  college  as  well  as  forthoe 
who  desire  to  review,  preparatory  to  teaching  next  year. 

All  Teachers  wishing  something  to  make  money  out  of  during  SpriB| 
and  Summer  .vacation  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  look  after  the  Workh 
Encyclopedia  of  Wonders  and  Curiosities.  Address  W.  B.  Payne,  Pabfisboy 
55  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  227  Louisiana  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  te 
and  circulars.  5  tf 

1 R  A  A  Qu^'^'^'^s  i^  Geography,  with  Answers.    Taken  from  School 

lilllll  Examiners'  slips,  and  will  help  you  in  getting  your  certificate, 

m  yuur  teaching.     In  book  form,  price  50c.     Address,  Prof.  J.  H.  Mel 
Xenia,  Ohio,  or,  Prof  J.  A.  Woodburn,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

as  Agents — 50  per  cent,  to 

ners!     Farm   and    Home 
pedia  ( 1050  pages,  2000  liluhtrations).    Boss  book  TO  KILL  competitioat 
create  sales.    Send  for  Circulars  and  Special  1  erms.    Grand  chance  for 
able  vacation  work  for  TEACHERS  and  Students. 

GLOBE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  27  Wright's  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
In  wrilinjj,  name  this  paper.  $  31 


STUDENTS  WANTED 


IflC  AfVDVDQ      THERE  IS  A  WONDERFUL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRl 
1  LAvllljllOi'~~lN  ARKANSAS,  and  a  growing  demand  for  good  teachen. 
who  desire  informaiion  as  to  schools  in  this  State  should  subscribe  for  the  ARK/' 
SLHOOL  yOUKHAL.    Only  $z. 00  a  year.    Specimen  copies,  10  cents. 

WHAT  PUBLISH  BBS  BAY   ABOUT  IT. 

"  The  Journal  is  a  model  of  neat  typographical  art." — fredonia  Cemcr. 

"The  selection  of  topics  seems  to  be  most  admirable." — L.  S.  Afetca//',  Bmshuu, 
agier  l^ortk  American  J\evinv. 

**  It  is,  typographically  and  artistically  considered,  the  prettiest  School  Journal 
lished  in  America,  or,  possibly,  in  the  world." — Ohio  Educationai  Alonthly. 

**  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  printing.    The  Journal  is  ably  edited,  and,  in  all  respeeai 
compares  with  the  best  of  its  class." — Airw  Albany  Und.)  Ledger  Standard. 

"Just  about  the  neatest  and  in  every  way  the  best-gotten-nd  pamphlet  ever 
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"  It  is  a  model  of  neat  printing  smd  well  edited  m»M9t."^LittU  Reek  Caaetu, 

"  It  ought  to  be  in  every  family.     The  Journal  is  a  publication  of  which  any 
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OUTSIDE  VIEW  OF  TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING. 

DR.  W.  D.  H.   HUNTER,  LAWRENCEBURGH. 


E  judge  of  the  character  and  importance  of  any  profes- 
sion or  calling  by  the  relations  it  sustains  to  the  proper 
objects  of  human  development.  We  estimate  its  dig- 
nity by  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  it 
requires  in  its  work;  the  nature  and  power  of  the  individual 
agency  which  is  exerted,  and  the  value  and  magnitude  of  its  gen- 
eral results. 

Under  this  statement  of  the  subject  may  be  properly  classed 
itiiose  professions  or  callings  which  are  considered  intellectual 
and  require  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  in  the  maiiifesta- 
lion  of  their  powers.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  minister, 
;tte  teacher,  the  physician,  and  the  lawyer,  and  in  my  opinion 
I  Acy  will  rank  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  named  them.  The 
!  minister  is  the  first  in  order  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  only  a 
ileacher  and  an  advocate,  and  deals  with  subjects  of  essential 
[importance  to  man's  right  living  in  this  life,  but  it  is  especially 
BUs  duty  to  teach  man  to  prepare  for  a  life  to  come.  Man's  dual 
pature,  therefore,  which  makes  him  a  material  and  spiritual  ex- 
ittence,  with  a  mind  to  cultivate  and  a  soul  to  save,  gives  into 
ftiie  hands  of  the  minister  a  great  work  to  perform  that  does  not 
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of  necessity  belong  to  the  other  professions.    And  though  it  may 
be  said  the  teacher  in  some  respects  performs  a  greater  work  in 
the  training  of  the  intellect,  yet  he  is  imdoubtedly  next  to  the 
minister;  and  side  by  side,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  itistiie 
province  of  the  two  to  work  in  perfect  accord.     But  why  is  die  . 
teacher,  in  the  office  of  his  calling,  greater  than  the  other  tvo 
professions  ?    From  the  fact,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  teadier 
is  a  natural  result  in  the  economy  of  the  Creator,  while  the  law- 
yer and  physician  are  concomitant  results  of  disorganized  society 
and  a  conrupted  human  organism^     In  the  birth  of  intellect  a 
teacher  is  a  natural  consequence.     In  the  decay  and  corruptkm 
of  human  excellence  alone  are  the  other  two  needed.    The 
infant,  the  first  period  of  human  activity,  comes  into  being  per- 
fectly helpless,  a  subject  of  kindly  care  and  solicitude,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  bestowed  upon  the  brute.     Why  ?    It  has  a 
mind  and  an  immortal  element  in  its  nature.     It  is  to  groK  up 
to  form  society,  to  devise  the  means  and  construct  the  poficy 
that  shall  shape  governments  and  preserve  them  in  their  purity 
and  perfection.     Into  whose  hands  and  under  whose  care  ait 
these  tender  intellects  to  be  first  placed  outside  the  sacred  pi»- 
cincts.  of  the  home  ?    Into  those  of  the  lawyer  ?    Or  the  physic 
cian?    No?    It  is  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher.     When?   At 
the  very  age  when  their  little  minds  are  first  susceptible  of  vital 
impressions;  when  the  plasticity  of  their  nature  enables  the 
teacher  to  mold  them  into  any  form  he  may  desire.  ^  So  young? 
Yes,  it  is  at  this  early  period  in  the  life  of  the  child,  that  the 
mother,  the  loving,  careful  mother,  around  whose  heart  is  fs^ 
twined  the  tender  affection  of  the  child,  places  it  in  the  bands 
of  its  instructor.     It  is  but  six  years  old.     From  this  time  on 
through  twelve  or  fourteen  years  it  is  to  be  under  the  daily  inio- 
enceof  its  teacher.     Is  this  an  important  trust?    There  is  && 
greater. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  character  and  qualifications  of  an 
individual  occupying  this  position  ?  They  should  be  of  the  highest 
order.  To  the  primary  teacher  is  committed  that  important  part: 
of  the  work  of  laying  the  foundation  upon  which  is  to  be  bdit 
the  superstructure.     Is  it  possible  to  have  a  good  substantial 
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strncture  without  a  good  foundation  ?    Is  not  the  foundation  the 
basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  shall  be  reared  in  harmoity 
with  all  its  parts  ?    If  the  building  is  to  be  broad,  must  not  the 
foundatiMi  be  broad?    If  the  building  is  to  be  tall,  must  not  the 
foundation  be  deep  and  wide  ?    These  can  only  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative.     The  primary  teacher,  then,  is  an  exceedingly 
important  factor  in  a  good  education.     We  rejoice,  therefore, 
that  the  day  has  come  when  our  best  teachers  are  given  these 
positions,  and  that  there  are  so  many  valuable  adjuncts  tp  aid 
the  teacher  in  accommodating  instruction  to  the  minds  of  the 
little  ones.     For  the  first  elements  of  their  knowledge  consist  in 
the  impression  of  external  objects,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter , 
for  the  inexperienced  teacher,  knowing  but  little  of  the  child-* 
mind,  to  construct  modes  of  teaching  and  present  ideas  that  will 
be  readily  grasped  by  the  feeble  mind.    The  first  teaching,  there- 
fore, must  be  object  teaching.     This  enables  the  memory  to 
treasure  up  the  perceptions  of  sensation  and  thus  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  future  .thought     It  must  be  a  pleasing  era  in  the 
teacher's  career  when  he  has  made  the  subject  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  of  his  pupils  his  serious  thought,  to  witness 
the  transition  of  the  pupil  from  the  mere  animal  into  the  intel- 
lectual.   To  see  him  begin  to  compare  ideas,  and  to  make  com- 
binationB  and  deductions.     O,  how  the  thoughts  multiply  and 
knowledge  accumulates  in  the  mind  of  the  bright  child !    He  now 
begins  to  exult  in  the  consciousness  of  an  intelligent  nature 
and  in  the  spontaneous  workings  and  exercises  of  the  living 
mind  until  the  field  of  his  intellectual  vision  clears  up  and 
widens  around  him.     It  is  this  developmt  that  the  bright, 
thoughtful  teacher  observes,  and  that  has  a  tendency  to  stimu- 
late him  to  greater  exertions  in  his  work,  though  it  is  also  his  lot 
to  contend  with  the  dolts  and  the  sluggards.     He  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  an  indifierent  observer.     His  pupils  must  be  studied  to 
be  improved.    Their  disposition  and  capabilities  must  be  known.. 
To  this  end  the  teacher  must  be  a  thinking,  intelligent  instructor. 
Knowledge  he  must  have,  of  course ;  ready,  various,  well  arranged 
aod  accurate  knowledge;  and  when  we  consider  what  a  host  of 
snbordinate^  qualities  are  requisite  for  its  successful  communica- 
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tion — what  diligence^  what  patience,  what  self-command,  what 
gentleness,  what  firmness,  what  forbearance,  what  discrimina- 
tion, what  quickness  of  perception,  what  versatility  of  adapta- 
tion, what  knowledge  of  the  mental  and  moral  constitution,  and 
what  entire  devotion  of  the  whole  soul  to  the  whole  work,  ve 
may  well  ask,  ^'and  who  is  sufficient  for  Uiese  things?" 

It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  serious  tiiought  whether  teachers  un- 
der twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age  should  be  employed 
There  ought  to  be  a  more  fully  developed  mind,  greater  fixity 
of  purpose,  and  more  mature  judgment,  with  a  greater  ability  in 
imparting  instruction.    It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  determine.    It  is,  but  we  may  select  from  the  best,  accord- 
ing to  our  judgment,  and  then  retain  those  who  prove  successful 
The  yotmg  teacher,  therefore,  should  know  something  of  the  pub- 
lic school  and  its  work,  and  to  that  end  there  is  no  better  basis 
than  to  have  passed  through  its  curriculum,  at  not  a  too  early 
age,  and  thus  received  from  its  systematized  instructions  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  its  regular  course. 
This  should  be  supplemented  by  normal  school  training  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  succeed  in  the  profession.     With  these  advan- 
tages added  to  increased  years,  which  will  bring  the  youth  to 
better  maturity,  the  young  teacher  will  be  enabled  to  enter  upon 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  profession  with  better  satisfac- 
tion to  himself  and  with  better  results  to  those  under  his  charge. 
But  the  great  obstacle  that  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  profession  is  the  smallness  of  the  nimiber  that  take 
up  teaching  for  a  life  business.    The  women  teach  only  until 
marriage ;  the  men  until  they  can  get  into  some  more  remuner- 
ative business,  and  thus  but  a  small  portion  of  those  who  tead) 
have  entered  into  the  profession  with  a  full  realization  of  fiie 
dignity  of  the  calling  and  the  grand  results  that  come  from  tke 
faithful  performances  of  its  duties. 

There  ought  to  be  a  higher  estimate  on  the  value  of  a  gooi 
teacher.  His  compensation  should  be  equivalent  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  done.  A  nation  can  afford  to  pay  liberally  for 
the  education  of  its  citizens,  especially  in  a  country  where  the 
source  of  its  power  is  lodged  in  its  people,  and  wh6re  it  is  an 
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absolute  necessity  that  all  should  be  educated.  The  fact  that 
man  is  possessed  of  animal  propensities,  moral  sentiments,  and 
intellectual  powers,  and  of  these  the  animal  propensities  are  by 
far  the  strongest,  and  the  seat  of  all  vicious  and  criminal  prac- 
tices and  the  source  of  a  large  portion  of  human  misery,  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  encourage  the  liberal  education  of  the  other 
two,  that  the  first  may  be  controlled  in  its  violent  and  unregu- 
lated action,  by  the  exalting  and  modifying  influences  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  forces.  But  is  it  not  in  the  power  of  those 
who  make  teaching  a  profession  to  force  a  recognition  of  the 
higher  appreciation  of  the  work,  by  raising  the  standard  of  qual- 
ification and  lessening  the  number  of  non-professionals,  who  hang 
upon  the  profession  for  convenience,  and  keep  its  wages  reduced 
to  an  imreasonable  minimum  ?  This  can  be  done,  but  it  must 
come  from  those  who  appreciate  the  profession. 

The  man  or  woman  who  can  be  stimulated  to  active  work  in 
education  by  the  thought  that  he  or  she  will  be  instiumental  in 
eradicating  the  vicious  influences  that  would  come  from  the  vul- 
gar and  untaught  mind,  imbedded  in  ignorance  and  animalism, 
and  through  these  agencies  elevate  man  intellectually,  multiply 
the  sources  of  his  happiness,  and  make  him  a  grand  actor  in  the 
arena  of  life  for  good,  will  advance  to  the  front  ranks  of  the  pro* 
fession,  and  crown  his  labors  with  abundant  success.  For  it  is 
in  these  thoughts  that  the  profession  stands  out  in  grand  propor- 
tions and  enables  the  teacher  to  witness  its  powerful  and  trans- 
forming agency  upon  individual  mind. 

The  work  of  the  educator  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
sculptor,  who  carves  out  a  beautiful  statue  from  a  shapeless  block 
of  marble.  The  illustration  was  common  among  the  ancients, 
from  whom  it  was  borrowed  and  very  happily  used  by  Addison ; 
but  the  subject  is  not  ennobled  by  the  comparison.  For,  let  the 
statute  be  never  so  perfect — ^let  it  be  wrought  by  the  hand  of  a 
Phideas,  or  a  Lysippus,  let  it  be  shaped  into  the  most  noble  and 
beautiful  proportions,  and  touched  with  the  most  exquisite  finish — 
the  figure  is  yet  but  a  figure  of  stone;  hard,  cold,  lifeless.  But 
education  does  not  simply  excavate  the  mind  from  its  native 
quarry  and  cast  it  into  ''  the  mould  of  form.''    It  works  an  entire 
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change  throughout  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  It 
forms  the  man  anew.  It  elevates  him  into  a  loftier  sphere  of 
being.  It  creates  new  senses  of  enjoyment,  new  desires,  new 
hopes,  new  aspirations,  and  forms  the  whole  soul  to  a  nobler  and 
sublimer  life.  It  is  as  if  the  statue,  while  the  artist  was  fet 
bending  over  it  with  chisel  in  hand,  should  wax  warm  and  start 
out  from  the  marble,  and  the  breast  should  heave  with  life,  and 
the  eyes  should  bum  with  living  fire,  and  every  joint  should  play 
smoothly  in  its  socket,  and  the  blood  should  start  on  its  red  and 
rapid  course ;  even  as  if  the  Divinity  had  descended  and  breathed  . 
into  this  cold  and  senseless  stone  the  breath  of  life  and  the  quid:- 
^  ening  spirit ! 

Do  we  over-estimate  the  power  of  education  upon  individual 
character?    If  you  think  so,  teacher,  you  have  missed  your 
tailing.     See  the  changes  that  come  from  the  transformation  of 
a  gross  ignorance  to  the  fully  developed  intellect,  with  a  mind 
stored  with  the  riches  of  literature  and  the  truths  of  science,  and 
you  can  form  some  idea  of  die  grand  results  of  the  teacher.    His 
work  may  be  in  some  sense  an  unconscious  development    Hie 
seed  is  sown,   and  mysteriously  it  gathers  the  dew  and  Ae 
warmth;    germinating    into    life,   it    grows   into   beauty   and 
strength.    Like  the  building  of  the  body,  the  aliment  is  furnished 
in  suitable  portions,  palatable  and  of  a  character  readfly  assimi- 
lated, but  we  can  not  see  the  process  that  gives  to  the  human 
frame  its  bone,  the  enlargement  of  the  muscles,  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  adipose  substance  that  rounds  out  the  form  and  gives 
to  the  bodily  figure  its  beauty  and  elegant  symmetry.     So  with 
the  mind  builders.     They  furnish  the  best  of  food,  and  in  die 
manner  best  adapted  to  nourishment,  and  though  like  the  body 
they  are  unable  to  see  the  process  by  which  the  brain  changes 
the  substance  of  its  structure,  from  a  coarse,  doltish,  insentient 
animalism  to  an  acute,  susceptible  intellectuality ;  yet  it  is  not 
a  difficult  matter  to  see  the  result    The  conscious  development 
of  the  intellect  has  brought  the  subject  of  the  change  into  new 
revelations.     He  finds  that  his  being  now  is  more  in  harmanj 
with  the  designs  of  Nature.     The  base,  groveling  instincts  that 
kept  the  intellect  in  subjection  to  his  animal  nature  have  been 
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sabordinated  until  now  he  looks  out  upon  creation  as  for  himself. 
The  beauties  of  the  diversified  scenery,  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, presents  quite  a  different  aspect,  both  to  the  eye  and 
the  understanding.  And  now  it  heightens  into  unbounded  in- 
terest and  grandeur.  He  sees  in  the  uplifted  hills  as  well  as  in 
the  valleys  washed  with  the  waters  of  ages ;  ip  the  placid  streams 
as  well  as  in  the  broad  seas ;  in  th6  falling  rain  as  well  as  in  the 
sunshine ;  in  the  pebble  on  the  river  shore  as  well  as  the  granite 
in  its  bed ;  in  the  little  sprig  as  wdl  as  the  giant  oak ;  in  the  color 
of  die  tints  in  the  spring  time  as  well  as  in  the  sombre  hues  of 
winter,  that  the  designer  and  creator  of  all  these  was  an  intelli- 
gence, and  that  man  has  within  himself  the  power  to  comprehend 
them  all,  to  measure  their  importance,  and  that  he  now  truly  lives 
in  a  world  where  man  is  the  crowning  glory  of  it  all.  He  reads 
in  the  fields  of  literature,  delves  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
science,  and  with  upturned  face  no  longer  views  the  heavens  with 
superstitious  awe,  but  as  one  well  acquainted  with  the  harmony 
of  the  spheres. 

It  is  these  results  of  the  intellect  that  give  dignity  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  teacher.  Do  you  comprehend  them  ?  Then  do 
you  know  the  nature  and  power  of  the  individual  agency,  and 
the  value  and  magnitude  of  its  results. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  country  unlettered  men  often  gained 
distinction  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  public  walks  of  life; 
it  is  rarely  so  now.  The  teacher  has  been  abroad.  It  is  the 
educated  man,  the  man  of  letters,  that  leads  in  the  affairs  of  state 
and  nation  at  present,  and  it  will  be  more  so  in  the  future.  To 
this  end,  then,  will  the  demand  be  made,  not  for  more  teachers, 
but  better  ones;  not  for  a  better  system,  but  a  better  ability 
to  teach;  not  for  a  simple  increase  of  salary,  but  a  better  com- 
pensation for  the  work  done,  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  re- 
sults to  society,  the  state  and  the  nation. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  society  has  been  graded  downwards 
with  money  at  the  top ;  that  it  is  an  inverted  pyramid  and  that 
wealth  forms  its  base.  Intellect  is  the  basis  of  good  society,  and 
though  it  may  not  bring  the  luxuries  of  life  that  wealth  does,  yet 
the  results  of  its  influence  is  magnified  an  hundred  fold  in  com- 
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parison  with  the  luxuries  of  wealth.  The  man  of  letters,  the  ed- 
ucator, has  no  superior  in  a  government  like  ours,  where  Urth 
has  no  distinctions,  and  the  mind  is  left  free  to  battle  widi  the 
obstacles  of  life  and  carry  its  possessor  to  the  highest  position  in 
the  gift  of  its  people. 

Individuality  is  the  monarch  that  rules  in  this  country.  Every 
man  who  has  an  educated  intellect  is  a  sovereign.  His  privileges 
are  only  circumscribed  by  right  and  justice,  and  the  end  of  his 
ambition  for  noble  ends  is  only  limited  by  his  ability.  Wealth 
may  purchase  much,  but  it  can  only  buy  a  forced  homage.  It 
is  the  intellect  that  gives  the  power  to  touch  the  chords  of  human 
sympathy  and  draw  around  its  possessor  the  elements  of  strength 
that  leads  to  greatness.  What  then,  may  be  asked,  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  quarter  of  a  million  of  teachers  in  this  country  ?  No 
class  has  so  much  to  do  in  the  molding  of  character  and  in  the 
imbuement  of  sentiment  as  the  teacher,  for  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  that  come  under  his 
instruction  and  influence,  receive  more  of  the  impress  of  the 
teacher  than  of  the  parent  If  this  is  true,  then  there  is  a  grand 
work  to  be  done  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  educators  of 
this  country.  How  important,  then,  that  they  should  be  My 
qualified  for  the  great  task  that  lies  before  them.  The  teacher^ 
therefore,  that  shall  strive  to  measure  up  to  the  importance  of  the 
profession,  as  I  have  portrayed  it,  will  not  in  his  efforts  have  ac- 
complished a  failure,  though  he  fall  short  of  the  mark  at  which 
he  aimed.  The  effort  to  gain  the  summit  will  have  brought  hin 
far  up  on  the  mountain's  side,  from  which  he  will  be  able,  with 
pleasure,  to  look  down  through  a  clear  and  unbroken  vision  upon 
the  beautiful  scenery  that  lies  stretched  out  before  and  beneath 
him,  and  review  with  satisfaction  the^pathway  along  which  he 
has  gathered  up  so  many  of  the  richest  treasures  of  the  mind. 

EDUCATION! 

"  The  noblest  cause  that  ever  waked  the  tong 
Of  aacient  bard,  doth  to  this  work  belong. 
It  raised  from  lowest  depths  the  child  of  earth. 
And  made  him  conscious  of  immortal  birth — 
Remoyed  from  woman,  slavery's  withering  band. 
And  placed  her  at  the  side  of  guardian  man: 
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Shook  from  bright  Genius'  wings  earth's  soiling  clay, 

And  bade  him  soar  into  eternal  day. 

Oh  I  thon  divine,  Emancipating  power ! 

ThoB  giT'st  to  man  a  rich,  exhaustless  dower ; 

Thon  open'st  to  his  hand,  so  deep  a  vein 

Of  golden  ore,  no  art  its  wealth  can  drain. 

This  too  is  woman's  task ;  'tis  hers  to  share 

The  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  of  care. 

Hers  is  the  patience  that  ^nst  never  yield, 

Though  mildews  iall,  and  cold  winds  blight  the  field ; 

Enduraact  that  will  stand  before  the  blast, 

KoA  faith  that  waits  till  every  storm  be  past. 

She  may  not  mount  the  war-steed,  and  pursue 

The  path  a  nation's  blood  and  tears  bedew; 

She  may  not  lift  a  strong,  avenging  hand, 

When'  at  the  bar,  the  pale  transgressors  stand ; 

But  she  can  school  the  Hero  for  the  deed 

That  crowns  hb  brows  with  honor's  laureled  meed, 

And  feed  and  fim  the  god-like  spark  that  bums 

Within  the  soul,  till  dust  to  dust  returns." 


^ 


THE  CIVILIZED  RACES  OF  ANCIENT  AMERICA— III- 
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THEIR  ORIGIN  CONTINUED  AND  THE  TOLTEC  EMPIRE. 

^tf|  PON  the  classification  of  races  as  presented  in  our  preceding: 
Wl*  paper,  there  is  ample  authority.  The  late  Prof.  Andreir 
Retzinz,  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  ethnologist  of  the  age». 
says: 

''It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  anywhere  a  more  distinct  dis- 
tribution into  Dolico-cephali  and  Brachy-cephali  than  in  America. 

*  ♦  *  *  We  find  then,  one  and  the  same  form  of  skull  in» 
the  Canary  Islands  in  front  of  the  African  coast  and  in  the  Carib- 
Islands  on  the  opposite  coast  which  faces  Africa.  The  color  of 
the  skin  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  represented  in  all  the 
populations  as  being  a  reddish  brown,  *  *  *  the  hair  is  the 
same ;  the  features  of  the  face  and  the  build  of  the  frame    *    * 

*  presenting  the  same  analogy.'' 
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*'The  Brachy-cephaU,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  ''are  found  on 
"that  side  of  the  continent  which  looks  toward  Asia  and  the  Isles 
of  the  Pacific,  and  are  closely  allied  to  the  Mongol  races  of  East 
Asia."    This  view  is  also  held  by  Hnmboldt 

These  facts,  as  summarized  in  the  last  paper,  lead  inevitably 
40  the  conclusion  that  at  some  period,  migrations  occurred  ia 
which  the  races  crossed  the  wafers  which  tfaey  respectively  fi^ed, 
leaving  the  more  densely  peopled  old  world  for  the  virginal  soil 
of  the  new. 

Central  Asia  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  man- 
kind From  the  Slopes  iA  Altai  and  the  Steppes  of  Iran  came 
ithe  successive  waves  of  emigration  which  peopled  North  Africa 
and  Europe.  Beginning  with  the  Hykros  conquest  of  Egypt, 
about  2,000  B.  C  we  have  the  Celtic  migration,  probably  at 
nearly  the  same  period  as  the  Hykros ;  later  came  the  PelasgiaHi 
Hellenic,  German  and  Sclavonic  migrations,  all  being  of  the 
Aryan  or  Dolicooephalic  race. 

While  these  were  in  progress,  or  even  earlier,  other  wares 
cnust  have  radiated  eastward  from  the  other  families  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  race  the  Kurile  Isles  and  Alaskan 
Peninsula  must  have  been  passed  and  the  BnuSiy-cephalic  fiun* 
ilies  must  have  planted  themselves  upon  the  western  world. 
This  route  was  probably  kept  in  use,  and  successive  migratioDSp 
as  in  the  case  of  Europe,  above  mentioned,  probably  took  place. 

Prior  to  1000  B.  C,  (about  contemporary  with  the  Pelagic 
Occupation  of  Europe),  a  branch  of  the  Aryans  or  Dolic04:epla& 
also  entered  America.  Perhaps  they  came  via.  the  British  Isles, 
Iceland  and  Labrador,  like  their  Norse  descendants,  huuBng 
iipon  the  eastern  shores ;  but  more  probably  they  pushed  east- 
ward from  Iran  along  the  noHh  slope  of  the  Altai  range,  ind 
•beiiig  kept  to  the  north  by  the  dense  Brachy-cephalic  popolatioos 
of  the  east  slopes  of  Asia,  they  crossed  to  America  on  the  c^- 
^traveled  track,  and  we  first  hear  of  them  in  the  ancient  annals 
of  the  Mayas,  as  the  ''Chic-a-mec's,"  a  name  afterward  appbd 
to  all  the  savage  races  of  America  by  the  various  nations  of  the 
Cordilleras. 

I  have  stated  that  the  Mound-builders  were  Brachy-chphaH 
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Dr.  Foster,  President  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science, 
irhile  making  government  surveys  in  the  Lake  region  and  in 
the  Ohio  and  Missippi  Valleys,  made  minute  examinations  of 
the  mounds  and  of  the  relics  found  in  them,  particularly  the 
skeletons.  He  shows  conclusively  these  facts,  to-wit :  That  the 
<Nrdinary  Indian,  as  exemplified  in  the  Algonquin,  was  a  race 
distinct  in  physical  form,  customs  and  religion,  from  tiie  Mound- 
builders.  That  the  mound-bmlders  occupied  the  country  much 
earlier  than  the  Indians,  some  of  their  works  being  apparently 
'Of  very  great  age.  And  that  the  physical  form,  customs  and 
teUgion  of  the  Mound-bmlders  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Col- 
Iman,  Maya  and  Aztec  races  of  the  Cordilleras ;  while  their  py- 
nunids  agree  precisely  with  the  type  prevailing  in  Mexico ;  and 
their  pottery,  cloths  and  sculpture  possess  the  same  characteris- 
tics. The  differences  apparent  are  those  of  date  only ;  the  civil- 
ization of  the  plateaus  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  being  the 
finished  work,  of  which  that  of  the  Mound-builders  was  the  rude 

■         *  «  .Jf  ^U  ^M  ^M  «^  ^u 

^nfTT^^it  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ ' 

All  that  I  have  heretofore  given  concerning  the  history  of  the 
American  races  has  been  deduced  from  the  study  of  their  «n- 
dquities  and  the  analogies  of  their  structure,  etc.  I  will  now 
take  up  their  history  as  given  in  the  Aztec  records.  In  these 
nanuscripts  the  Maya  race  is  called  the  ^'Toltec,"  and  such  I 
shall  hereafter  call  them.  Prior  to  the  year  1000  B.  C.  the  race 
was  situated  to  the  northeast  of  Mexico,  in  a  country  called 
Tlapallan.  At  the  same  time  an  affiliated  race  occupied  Mexico. 
These  were  called  ''Colhuans,"  and  had  reached  Mexico,  then 
called  Ziballa,  by  water. 

The  Toltecs  were  now  assailed  by  the  Chicamees  from  the 
noitlL  (See  Aryan  migration  to  America,  before  mentioned.) 
These  were  then  united  under  one  great  leader.  After  thirteen 
years  of  terrible  struggles  the  Toltecs  abondoned  their,  country 
Id  escape  complete  subjugation,  and  moving  southwest  at  last 
entered  Ziballa.  Here  they  were  received  as  firiends  and  per- 
mitted to  establish  themselves^  The  government  of  the  Colhu- 
ans  was  patriarchal,  but  in  955  B.  C.  '^e  Toltecs  established  a 
VMoarchy,  which  gradually  assumed  dominion  over  the  other 
races,  and  lasted  for  2000  years. 
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During  this  period  the  diverse  population  was  amilgamated^ 
vast  cities  were  built,  agriculture  was  more  skillfully  practicedir 
manufactures  were  increased  and  improved,  astronomy  was  care- 
fully studied,  the  calendar  was  invented,  the  laws  of  nature  were 
learned  and  taught,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  a  flourishing  and 
enlightened  state  was  discovered  and  practiced.  In  fact  a  oofO' 
plete  civilization,  unique,  native  to  the  soil,  a  civilization  bor- 
rowed from  none,  American  in  fact,  was  growing  up  in  unknown 
America. 

And  this  was  while  Solomon  was  building  his  Temple  in  Jem- 
salem,  while  Homer  was  singing  his  songs  to  the  still  rude  tribes- 
of  Greece,  while  the  children  of  i£nea8  were  living  in  their  rode 
huts  at  Alba  Longa,  while  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  yet  mistre»es> 
of  the  Seas,  while  the  descendants  of  Semirimis  yet  niled  \sk 
Babylon,  while  the  Pharaohs  still  sat  on  the  throne  of  Egjrpt, 
and  while  nearly  all  Western  and  Northern  Europe  yet  lay  im 
the  darkness  of  aboriginal  night 

About  900  or  1000  A.  D.  the  Toltec  dynasty  broke  up.  Prov- 
ince after  province  seceded,  and  the  next  300  years  was  a  pe- 
riod of  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  great  empire  became  a. 
group  of  petty  states,  with  mutual  jealousies  and  constant  wan.. 
Population  declined  and  a  movement  southward  began,  whid» 
was  accelerated  by  the  arrival  of  the  seven  Aztec  tribes.  These 
were  a  fierce  race,  of  a  lower  civilization,  who  came  upon  the 
Plateau  of  Anahuac  about  1200  A.  D.  The  Aztec  records,  witb 
one  exception,  point  unmistakably  to  a  north  or  northwest  arigb 
for  their  races.  They  were  called  conjointly  the  Nahuatlecas, 
and  after  their  arrival  in  Mexico  the  state  took  the  name  of 
Anahuac—sometimes  Azatlan,  from  the  region  left  by  the  Aztec 
peoples.  The  seven  tribes  were  as  follows:  The  Tezcucaas,. 
Xochimilcos,  Tepanecas,  Tlacopanecas,  Tlascalans,  Chalcaas, 
and  Aztecas. 

One  tradition  represents  these  tribes  as  wandering  away  Iron 
their  fellows  after  a  great  convulsion  which  buried  the  earth  in 
water,  and  was  followed  by  a  change  of  language  and  geneiA 
migration  of  peoples.  A*  residence  of  ages  duration  followed  a 
Azatlan,  ''The  North  Country,"  after  which  came  the  migiatkMi 
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<o  Anahuac  The  tribes  did  not  migrate  simultaneously,  but 
appear  to  have  taken  up  their  positions  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
soccessively.  An  eighth  tribe  appear  to  have  arrived  at  about 
the  same  time,  to  have  passed  through  many  Toltec  states,  and 
fiiudly  halting  in  Guatamala,  founded  the  friendly  kingdom  of 
Qoicb^y  a  powerful  southern  neighbor  of  Mexico. 

The  Tezcucans  entered  Anahuac  first  They  readily  received 
the  civilization  of  the  Toltecs,  which  was  far  in  advance  of  their 
own,  and  probably  adopted  to  some  extent  their  religion,  as 
tonaistakable  traces  of  widely  different  systems  are.  to  be  found 
in  the  faith  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  A  religious  struggle 
had  at  one  time  taken  place,  leaving  a  prophecy  that  the  con- 
quered deity  would  return,  and  with  his  followers  destroy  the 
state  which  had  expelled  him.  This  prophecy  made  easy  the 
victory  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  alphabet  of  tb^.Toltecs  was  not  adopted,  as  the  inscrip- 
tions .at  Palenque,  Uxmal,  and  Copan  differ  so  widely  from  the 
Aztec  as  to  be  as  yet  uninterpreted. 

After  the  founding  of  Tezcuco,  the  tribe  pushed  their  territory 
i  north  and  east  from  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  their  coital  be- 
I  came  filled  with  a  busy  and  numerous  population,  employed  in 
^many  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  of  civilization.  During  this 
[time  came  the  other  tribes,  the  Tepanecas  settling  on  the.  east 
I  side  of  the  l^iake,  south  of  Tezcuco  \  the  Tlacopani  on  the  north- 
[  west  shore;  and  the  other  tribes  at  various  points  in  the  valley. 
[  Last  came  the  Aztecas,  at  about  1250  A.  D.  The  dates  of  their 
[migration  are  variously  given,  ranging  from  1038  to  11 60  A.  D. 
'as  the  time  of  departure  from  Azatlan,  and  from  56  to  163  years 
as  the  period  occupied  in  migration. 
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THE  READING  CLASS. 


\  BY   T.    W.    FIELDS,    RIDGEVILLE,  IND. 

[  

'  Si'HE  teacher  who  expects  to  attain  the  best  results  in  her  man- 
^D^  agement  of  the  reading  class,  must  be  attentive  to  the  fol- 
lowing particulars :     i.  She  must  comprehend  what  are  the  de- 
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sired  ends  of  her  teaching  of  this  class,  a.  Knowing  these,  she 
shotdd  understand  the  best  means  and  methods  of  reaching  them. 
3.  She  will  have  to  be  persistent  in  her  e£brts  to  accomplish 
them,  and  be  able  to  know  when  a  fisur  degree  of  prt^deuqr  is 
attained. 

'  I  propose  only  to  say  a  few  things  concerning  the  firstof  these 
particulars-— the  ends  to  be  accomplished  in  the  teaching  of  the 
reading  class.  When  I  refer  to  the  reading  dass,  I  wish  to  be 
understood  as  that  class  which  begins  with  the  child  in  its  first 
attempt  to  learn  the  signs  of  ideas  as  associaled  with  visible  ob- 
jects, and  continues  on  up  through  every  grade  of  advancement,, 
till  it  finally  emerges  from  the  tuition  of  a  teacher.  The  ques- 
tion which  every  faithful  teacher  should  settle  within  her  oiwb 
mind  is,  "  What  are  all  the  objects  to  be  arrived  at  in  teaching 
reading  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  them  ?  "  If  she  has  finally  settled 
the  matter,  she  should  then  familiarize  herself  widi  every  princi' 
pie,'  every  method  calculated  to  develop  that  purpose,  until  t» 
her  mind  they  are  as  simple  as  the  alphabet 

To  one  who  has  never  given  this  subject  much  thought  in  it» 
broadest  sense,  an  outline  of  the  main  things  to  be  accomplished 
may  not  be  inappropriate : 

I.  A  Mastery  0/  Werds. — ^The  beginning  point  in  the 
mencement  of  teaching  every  child  is  to  teach  him  uwrds.  He 
must  be  tnught  to  recognize  them  as  die  representatives  of  ideis,. 
first  as  the  signs  of  objects  familiar  to  him ;  and  as  he  advances 
by  reversing  this  order,  for  he  then  learns  ideas  by  learning  ii> 
recognize  words  which  before  were  not  familiar  to  him.  When 
the  child  learns  to  know  a  word,  he  should  be  taught  to  speak 
it,  and  write  it.  By  the  latter  process  he  is  taught  to  spell  ^ 
word.  It  will  not  be  attempted  in  this  article  to  suggest  methods. 
The  skillful  teacher's  ingenuity  will  devise  her  own.  The  result 
is  all  that  shall  claim  our  attention.  In  the  mastery  of  woirds, 
the  pupil  must  learn :  To  recognize  the  word;  To  associate  the 
word  with  the  tdea  it  represents ;  To  speak  the  word,  and  spell  the 
word  by  writing  it.  The  accomplishment  of  this  result  is  not 
confined  to  the  primary  teacher,  but  will  continue  to  be  an  ok* 
ject  of  importance  as  long  as  the  pupil  studies  the  art  of  reading, 
The  methods  only  will  need  varying. 
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2.  Ddwcry.  —  After  the  pupil  has  been  taught  a  sufficient 
number  of  words  to  construct  into  sentences,  Jie  then  shoiUd  be 
taught  to  read  them  in  a  proper  manner.  The  first  principles  of 
deliver^^  should  be  taught  at  once.  The  habits  of  articulation^ 
emphasis,,  inflection,  etc.,  are  only  perfected  when  they  are  en* 
forced  in  early  youth.  As  the  pupil  progresses  more  of  the  prin-^ 
dples  of  expression  should  be  taught  him,  and  when  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  terms,  definitions,  rules,  etc.,  of  elocution  should 
be  mastered^  All  the  arts  of  oratory,  all  the  graces  of  the  elocu- 
tionist should  be  taught,  if  he  continues  in  school  long  enough 
for  their  accomplishment 

3.  Increasing  the  ChiWs  Vocabulary. — No  other  subject  is  so 
important  as  diis.  When  a  pupil  becomes  the  master  of  a  large 
vocabulary  of  wordSf  and  knows  their  meanings,  he  is  then  in 
possession  of  such  means  as  enable  him  to  think.  Our  ideas  are 
alwajrs  thought  in  words,  and  e^^essed  in  words.  If  we  notice  our 
own  cogitations,  we  will  always; find  ourselves  emplc^ing  words 
to  aid  us  in  following  out  a  train  of  thought.  The  child's  knowl- 
edge of  words  should  be  as  much  expanded  as  is  possible.  Right 
here  I  will  venture  to  suggest  th^t  the  dictionary  is  perhaps  the 
best  aid  in  the  accomjriishment  of  this  end.  Giving  definitions, 
synonyms,  and  the  various  meanings,  will  be  a  most  valuable 
exercise.  As  the  pupil  progresses,  a  study  of  the  etymology  of 
every  new  word  coming  up  for  discussion,  will  strengthen  this 
knowledge.  A  thorough  drill  in  these  exercises  will  prove  most 
invaluable  to  the  pupil  in  the  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of  other 
branches. 

4.  The  Stu4y  of  Language. — The  reading  recitation  afibrds 
many  and  exceUent  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  iiftimacy  with 
the  structure  of  our  language.  The  relation  and  government  of 
our  words  may  be  taught  a  long  while  before  the  pupil  is  capac- 
itated for  the  investigation  of  technical  grammar.  Certain  slate 
exercises  on  the  reading  lesson  will  result  in  a  development  of 
the  powers  of  expression.     Children  under  skillful  teaching  will 

I  have  made  considerable  iMX>gress  in  a  knowledge  of  their  language 
while  yet  reading  in  the  primary  readers.  It  should  not  be  uught 
in  a  desultCMy  manner,  either;  the  simplest  principles  should  be 
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liirst  developed,  and  afterward  more  complex  ideas  mastered, 
^hat  is  taught  should  be  thorough  as  faj  as  it  goes. 

5.  Learning  the  JSlements  of  other  Branches. — In  our  reading 
books,  there  are  many  lessons  which  teach  facts  pertaining  to 
other  studies.  Biography,  history,  geography,  and  science,  are 
all  more  or  less  represented  in  the  reading  exercises  of  our  text- 
tbooks.  The  teacher  should  see  that  they  are  fully  understood 
by  the  pupil.  It  will  often  be  necessary  to  supplement  these 
lessons  with  explanations  by  the  teacher,  in  order  to  make  their 
cneaning  plain.  It  is  proper  that  pupils  have  regular  exercises 
lin  reading  writing  or  script.  Lessons  placed  on  the  board  by 
:  the  teacher,  in  which  are  stated  the  elements  of  science  or  some 
other  branch  of  knowledge,  will  answer  a  two-fold  purpose— a 
treading  lesson,  and  a  lesson  in  a  collateral  study.  Such  lessons 
heighten  the  interest,  quicken  the  thinking  faculties,  increase  the 

•common  fund  of  knowledge  and  improve  the  memory. 

6.  The  Study  of  Literature. — ^Just  now  this  subject  is  receiv- 
dng  some  of  the  attention  that  its  importance  deserves.  Wbfle 
at  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  matter  as  fully  in  a  brief  space  as 
tit  merits,  a  hint  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  the  wide-awake  teacher, 
'that  her  work  is  not  satisfactorily,  nor  effectually  performed,  if 
she  passes  this  matter  unheeded.  Biographical  sketches  should 
^be  written  on  the'  board,  and  the  pupils  encouraged  to  hunt  up 
;  information  on  the  same  subject  for  themselves.  They  should 
rbe  further  required  to  write  such  sketches.  They  must  be  in- 
structed in  the  peculiarity  of  style  of  each  author.  The  prodiic- 
•tions  should  be  analyzed,  and  the  choice  thoughts  memorized. 

By  beginning  with  the  child  at  an  early  age  and  teaching  no  more 
than  it  is  able  to  comprehend,  and  keeping  at  it,  until  it  has 
grown  into  the  young  lady  or  gentleman,  a  large  amount  of  cul- 
ture in  this  direction  will  be  quite  perceptible. 

7.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Voice, — If  the  teacher  is  perfectly 
well  informed  regarding  aU  that  is  incumbent  upon  her  in  devel- 
oping a  proper  culture  of  her  pupils,  she  will  not  neglect  thk 
No  rules  are  to  be  given  here.     Pleasing  voices  delight  us  all 

'They  impress  us  agreeably  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  char- 
.acter,  and  if  /there  is  such  a  thing  as  improving  an  unpleasant 
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voice  by  cultivation^  that  teacher  is  greatly  to  blame  who  fails  to 
nuike  an  effort  toward  its  accomplishment  The  voice  b  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation  to  a  great  degree  of  power;  its  expression 
may  be  made  beautiful  and  various ;  and  its  care  should  consti- 
tute a  large  share  oC  attention.  The  nature  of  certain  kinds  of 
food,  the  dress,  the  use  of  stimulants,  and  exercise  should  be 
folly  explained  to  every  one,  and  all  be  required  to  conform  to 
such  rules  as  will  promote  and  preserve  its  power  and  beauty. 

8.  Cultivating  a  Lave  for  Reading. — No  teacher  has  fully  suc- 
ceeded who  has  failed  to  implant  in  her  pupils  a  passionate  love 
for  reading.  Not  reading  for  mere  entertainment  of  the  mind, 
but  the  nobler,  the  higher  uses  of  seeking  wisdom  in  the  realm 
of  thought,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  books  and  papers.  That  indi- 
vidual is  poorly  prepared  for  life  who  has  not  been  taught  to  en- 
joy the  great  pleasure  of  perusing  the  thoughts  of  others.  Read- 
ing should  not  stop  when  the  school  life  is  ended,  nor  when  one 
ietdes  down  into  a  home  and  business  of  his  own.  All  should 
read,  not  anything  and  everything,  but  should  be  taught  to  read 
in  a  systematic  way.  Thus  will  they  round  out  their  intellectual 
talents  in  all  directions,  and  verify  the  truth  long  ago  stated  by 
Bacon,  that  ''Reading  maketh  a/»//man," 


ORAL  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 


BY   JAMBS   L.    HUGHES. 


I.     KIND. 

1.  Incidental, — These  should  form  a  part  of  every  lesson  in 
which  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  speak.  Their  chief 
function  is  to  correct  errors  of  all  kinds. 

2.  fecial, — These  should  take  the  place  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  grammar  lessons,  until  the  pupils  are  about  ready 
to  enter  the  Fourth  Book. 

II.    OBJECTS. 

Oral  language  lessons  should  include  constant  and  careful  at- 
tention to  the  following : — 
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1.  The  position  of  the pupU. 

(a)     He  should  stand  on  both  feet 
(d)    He  should  stand  in  the  aisle. 

(c)  His  head  should  be  held  up,  and  his  shoulders 

back.  , 

(d)  His  hands  should  be  at  his  sides,  without  touching 

the  desks. 
{g)    His  eyes  should  be  directed  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

2.  The  pupils  should  speak  in  complete  sentences.  In  ellip- 
tical questioning,  or  when  the  answer  is  merely  a  name  or  a  date, 
this  rule  need  not  be  followed.  Indeed,  whenever  the  pupil's 
answer  consists  merely  of  a  repetition  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
teacher's  question  with  a  name  or  a  fact  inserted  to  complete  it, 
the  development  of  the  language  power  of  the  pupil  is  extremely 
small. 

3.  Grammatical  accuracy. 

4.  Pronunciation,  including  clear  articulation,  especially  of 
words  that  must  necessarily  be  used  very  frequendy,  and  are 
almost  universally  mispronounced,  such  as  was,  and,  do,  you, 
just,  can,  because,  such,  have,  the  ending  ing,  etc. 

5.  Pitch  and  volume  of  voice. 

6.  Rate  of  utterance,  including  pausing. 

7.  Habits  of  inflection,  emphasis,  etc. 

8.  Spelling  of  difficult  words,  as  a  preparation  for  written 
lessons. 

III.     GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  The  teacher  should  be  a  correct  model. 

2.  Language  lessons  should  consist  of  practice  not  ru^s. 
If  pupils  can  be  led  to  talk  freely  in  expressing  their  opin- 
ions or  in  repeating  what  they  remember  in  their  own  language, 
the  chief  difficulty  will  be  overcome.  Nothing  will  remain  bat 
the  correction  of  errors.  The  erroneous  liabilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual  pupils  can  only  be  found  out  by  free  conversation  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  themselves. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  trained  td  notice  incorrect  expressions 
and  errors  in  pronunciation.  This  is  the  most  essential  step  in 
teaching  them  to  avoid  them. 
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4.  The  pupils  should  make  the  corrections  themselves,  in 
both  incidental  and  regular  lessons.  They  will  be  delighted 
with  the  privilege  of  making  corrections  or  improvements  in 
expressions  used,  and  what  one  omits  will  be  suggested  by  an- 
other. 

Directly,  this  exercise  acquaints  the  pupil  with  the  common 
errors  of  speech,  refines  his  style  and  improves  his  vocabulary ; 
indirectly,  it  promotes  readiness  in  speaking  and  facility  in  ex- 
pression. 

5.  In  giving  formal  lessons  on  language  the  teacher  should 
direct  the  attention  of  his  class  to  the  use  of  one  class  of  words, 
or  to  one  construction  at  a  time.  Each  class  should  have  its 
own  specific  work  to  do.  It  will  not  do  to  allow  hap-hazard 
work  in  a  regular  language  lesson.  The  teacher  in  his  lesson 
plan  must  have  a  definite  aim,  for  example,  the  correct  use  of 

\  the  pronouns,  and  he  must  also  arrange  his  plan  of  teaching  this 
lesson  so  as  to  secure  the  use  of  the  pronouns  in  every  conceiv- 
able way.  This  must  not  be  left  to  chance,  but  should  be  the 
necessary  outcome  of  a  series  of  pre-arranged  illustrations  and 
skillful  questions. 

In  leading  the  pupils  to  use  pronouns  in  their  conversations, 
^  some  plan  similar  to  the  following  may  be  used.  Each  teacher 
will  of  course  use  as  many  plans  as  possible,  but  each  plan  should 
,  make4t  essential  to  use  a  pronoun  in  some  part  of  the  sentence. 
The  other  parts  of  speech  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way. 

''Mary  and  Jane,  you  will  each  take  a  pencil  in  your  hand." 

*'  Mary,  tell  me  what  you  have."  ^ 

**/have  a  pencil." 

*' Jane,  tell  me  what  you  and  Mary  have." 

'•^have  pencils." 

"Tell  me  another  way,  Mary." 

^*Jane  and  /  have  each  a  pencil." 

'*Tell  the  same  fact  to  Mary  herself,  Jane." 

"  You  and  /  have  each  a  pencil." 

"What  has  Jane,  Mary ? " 

^*5*^  has  a  pencil." 

"Tell  me  what  Mary  and  Jane  have,  John." 


I 


1 
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*  *  Th€y  4iave  pencils. '' 
"Whose  pencil  have  you,  Mary ? " 
'*  This  is  my  pencil." 
''Say  the  same  thing  in  another  way." 
**Tkis  pencil  is  mine." 

"Tell  Mary  whose  pencil  she  has  in  her  hand,  Jane.' 
"75ia/ is >«wr  pencil,  Mary." 

"Another  way." 
"  I^tat  pencil  is  yours,  Mary." 

"Speak  to  Jane  about  both  pencils,  Mary,  and  tell  her  who 
owns  them."  • 

"  TJtese  pencils  are  ours." 

"Another  way." 

^^JTuse  are  our  pencils." 

"James,  tell  me  whose  pencils  those  are." 

*  *  JTiCse  are  their  pencils." 
"Another  way." 

"  Those  pencils  are  theirs. \ 

"Samuel,  tell  Mary  and  Jane  whose  pencils  they  have.'* 
"  Those  Bieyour  pencils." 
"What  are  you  doing  with  the  pencil,  Mary?" 
"I  hold  it  in  my  hand." 
"Take  both,  Jane,  and  tell  me." 
"I  hold  them  in  my  hand." 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Formerly  it  was  regarded  as  sufficient  to  compel  the  pupils  to 
recite  by  rote : — 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.     I  J\/bm.    we 

jPoss.     my  or  mine  J^oss,     our  or  ours 

Ofy'.       me.  Od;'.      us. 

With  the  corresponding  tables  for  the  second  and  third  persons. 
What  a  developing  exercise  this  tuas  and  I  fear  is  !  What  is  neeed 
is  PRACTICE  instead  of  rules  and  lists. 

Of  course  in  the  average  class,  the  replies  would  not  be  at  all 
accurate  at  first.  "Jane  and  me"  **me  and  you,"  would  00017 
frequently.  Practice  by  the  pupil  who  blundered,  is  the  only 
way  of  correcting  such  mistakes. — Canada  School  JoumaL 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT-^GREEK  SOCIETIES. 


The  lawsuit  growing  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  faculty  of  Purdue 
University  to  allow  the  formation  of  Greek  societies  in  that  institu- 
tion, has  been  noticed  in  the  Journal  heretofore.  The  faculty  gained 
the  suit  in  the  lower  courts.  The  case  was  appealed,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  reversed  the  verdict  of  the  lower  court,  in  part. 
The  following  extract  from  the  decision  gives  the  main  points : 

"9,986.  State  ex.  rel.  Stallard  vs,  Emerson  E.  White  et  al.  Tip- 
pecanoe C.  C.  ^ 

Niblack,  Justice. — Application  for  a  mandamus  against  the  faculty 
of  Purdue  University  to  compel  the  admission  of  Thomas  P.  Hawley 
as  a  student  to  said  college.  The  faculty  had  prescribed  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  regulations,  known  as  Regulation  No.  3 :  'No 
student  is  permitted  to  join  or  be  connected  as  a  member  or  other- 
wise with  any  so-called  Greek  or  other  college  secret  society,  and  ^ 
a  condition  of  admission  to  the  university,  of  promotion  therein,  each 
student  is  required  to  give  a  written  pledge  that  he  or  she  will  observe 
this  reg^ulation.  A  violation  of  this  regulation  and  pledge  forfeits  the 
right  of  any  student  to  class  promotion  at  the  end  of 'the  year  and  to 
an  honorable  dismissal.*  Hawley  was  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Chi 
fraternity,  and  for  refusing  to  pledge  himself  to  withdraw  therefrom 
was  denied  admission  to  the  college. 

Held:  The  general  principles  underlying  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  state  are  applicable  to  the  government  and  control  of 
Purdue  University.  The  admission  of  students  to  a  public  educa- 
tional institution  rests  upon  well-established  rules,  while  the  govern- 
ment of  students  after  their  admission  rests  largely  in  the  discretion 
of  the  officers  in  charge.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  state,  of  proper 
age.  character  and  physical  condition,  is  entitled  to  admission  as  a 
student  in  the  university.  (48  Ind.  327;  8  Am.  R.  713;  71  111.  383; 
Id.  568.)  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  officers  to  absolutely  prohibit 
any  connection  between  the  Greek  fraternities  and  the  university, 
and  to  prohibit  students  from  attending  the  meetings  of  such  socie- 
ties whenever  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  such  attendance  or  con- 
nection with  such  societies  tends  to  interfere  with  the  proper  relations 
of  students  to  the  university.  As  to  all  such  matters,  the  power  of 
the  trustee  is  plenary.  (66  Mo.  286;  105  Mass.  475;  48  Vt.  444;  45 
Wis.  150;  23  Pick.  224;  38  Maine,  379.)  But  the  possession  of  this 
po^er  over  a  student  after  he  has  entered  the  university  does  not 
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justify  the  imposition  of  degrading  or  extraordinary  terms  as  acoi- 
dition  of  admission.  It  was  not  shown  that  the  pledge  tendered 
Hawley  was  authorized  by  any  previous  general  regulation,  and  it 
was  therefore  special  and  exceptionable  as  applicable  to  his  case.  It 
carried  with  it  the  implication  that  membership  in  the  Sigma  Oibl 
fraternity  might  properly  be  treated  as  a  disqualification  for  admis- 
sion to  the  university,  a  doctrine  wholly  inadmissible.  So  much  of 
Regulation  No.  3  as  imposes  disabilities  on  persons  already  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  fraternities,  and  as  requires  a  written  pledge  as  a 
condition  of  admission,  is  both  ultra  vires  and  palpably  unreason- 
able, and  hence  inoperative  and  void.    Judgment  reversed. 

Woods,  Justice,  dissenting,  holds  that  if  the  student,  after  entrance, 
is  bound  to  obey  a  prescnjjed  rule  of  the  college,  he  may  be  required, 
before  he  is  permitted  to'  enter,  to  promise  obedience.    The  special  I 
pledge  submitted  to  Hawley  was  not  a  proper  one,  because  it  did  not| 
stop  at  requiring  obedience  to  existing  rules.    But  the  real  question 
is  whether  Rule  No.  3  is  one  which  the  officers  had  a  right  to  enforce. 
In  an  elaborate  and  vigorous  opinion.  His  Honor  reaches  the  condv-| 
sion  that  it  is,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court  ought  tobej 
affirmed.'* 


WHICH  SHALL  EMPLOY  TEACHERS,  THE  OLD  BOARD 

'  OR  THE  NEW  ? 


Attorney  General  Baldwin  has  rendered  the  following  impoitant| 

opinion : 

Indianapolis,  June  12, 1882. 

You  ask :     Can  an  out-going  board  of  school  trustees  bind  the 
VQComing  board  by  the  employment  of  teachers  to  act  during  the| 
time  of  the  new  board  ? 

As  a  question  of  policy  and  sound  morals  I  do  not  think  they  can*  I 
It  is  exceedingly  unjust  for  a  school  board  who  have,  say  two  weeks 
to  act,  to  bind  the  hands  of  their  successors  by  employing  teachers  | 
for  a  year,  thus  depriving  the  new  board,  who  are  morally  respon- 
sible for  the  management  of  the  schools,  of  the  practical  control  of  | 
the  same.    Such  a  course  is  liable  to  gross  abuses,  for  often  aev 
teachers  and  boards  are  elected  with  reference  to  reform  in  school 
management    Besides,  in  this  way  an  obnoxious  teacher  could  be| 
kept  in  the  schools  by  favoritism  and  undue  influence. 

And  as  a  matter  of  law,  I  think  such  contracts  void  upon  princi- 
ples of  public  policy.    Such  contracts  are  unlike  contracts  for  woik 
or  materials  for  buildings.    They  are  contracts  for  personal  service 
of  the  most  delicate  kind  and  involving  the  highest  public  interests  I 
— ^the  mental  and  moral  training  of  children.    The  trustees  of  oar 
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schools  are  justly  held  personally  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  such  an  important  trust  as  the  employment  of  school  teachers. 
The  power  of  the  trustees  should  be  commensurate  with  this  respon- 
sibility. To  hold  that  an  outgoing  board  could  tie  up  the  hands  of 
their  successors  by  forcing  upon  them  teachers  in  whose  employment 
they  have  no  voice,  but  for  whose  conduct  they  are  held  responsible, 
seems  to  me  against  public  policy.  And  for  this  and  many  other 
purposes  the  law  wisely  requires  all  school  boards  to  reorganize 
every  year.  Besides,  I  know  of  no  law  limiting  the  time  of  a  teach- 
er's contract,  except  these  principles  of  public  policy.  If  outgoing 
boards  could  employ  teachers  for  one  they  could  for  five  or  even  ten 
years.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  each  board  should  receive 
and  transmit  this  great  public  trust — ^the  employment  of  teachers  un- 
tramelled  by  contracts  of  a  longer  term  than  the  official  life  of  the 
board  of  trustees  that  made  them.  Any  other  course  is  detrimental 
to  the  public  interests.  D.  P.  Baldwin. 


EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  %\  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps ;  no  others  can  be 


Ib  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 

as  the  state. 

■  •  ■ 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Early  in  August  the  two  leading  political  parties  will  hold  conven- 
tions for  the  nomination  of  state  officers.  It  matters  comparatively 
bttle  to  teachers  who  gets  the  nomination  for  Secretary,  or  Auditor,  or 
Treasurer.  A  thousand  men  in  each  party  could  be  named  who 
would  fill  either  office  equally  well,  for  the  work  is  largely  routine, 
and  can  be  done,  is  done,  chiefly  by  deputies  and  clerks.  The  State 
Superintendent's  office  is  different.  While  there  is  office  work  to  be 
done,  this  is  a  subordinate  part.  The  Superintendent's  chief  duty 
lies  in  being  an  educational  leader.  His  great  work  is  to  inspire, 
direct,  energize,  elevate,  extend  the  educational  influences  of  the 
state.  The  State  Superintendent,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  becomes 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  he  becomes  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School ;  he  becomes  the 
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expounder  of  the  school  law ;  he  becomes  the  special  guardian  and 
defender  of  the  school  system  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature; 
he  is  the  one  to  whom  all  the  people  of  the  state  naturally  look  for 
advice,  and  leadership  in  all  educational  matters ;  he  becomes  the 
representative  of  Indiana  education  in  national  conventions. 

The  above  statements  have  been  made  to  open  the  way  for  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  the  duty  of  teachers  in  regard  to  the  nominations 
soon  to  be  made. 

Judging  from  the  past  we  may  expect  that  there  will  be  many  can- 
didates for  this  high  office — really  the  most  important  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  people.  Among  these  candidates  can  be  found  the  qual- 
ified, the  poorly  qualified,  and  the  incompetent,  the  last  named  usu- 
ally predominating.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual — ^in  fact  it  is  the  rule- 
that  persons  announce  themselves  as  candidates  who  are  not  known 
outside  their  own  counties.  The  writer  has  known  instances  in  which 
persons,  not  at  all  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  own  counties,  have 
become  candidates. 

Such  examples  of  "cheek,*'  ''brass,"  or  impudence,  or  all  com- 
bined, are  hard  to  explain,  and  should  be  rebuked  by  the  teachers  in 
a  way  not  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the 
duty  of  teachers  to  learn  all  they  can  about  these  candidates,  and 
then  see  their  delegates  to  the  state  conventions.  These  del^ates 
will  listen  to  them  on  this  subject,  for  they  know  that  in  the  past 
teachers  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  they  value  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  schools  above  party.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  teacheis, 
without  regard  to  party,  to  secure  the  nomination  of  the  best  man 
possible  on  each  ticket,  so  that  whichever  may  be  the  success- 
ful party  the  schools  will  not  suffer.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  any  man  nominated  will  be  elected  or  defeated  with  his  ticket; 
hence  the  necessity  of  securing  the  best  possible  man  in  each  case. 
Let  each  teacher  do  his  duty  and  post  at  least  one  delegate  to  the 
state  convention. 

The  following  are  the  candidates  so  far  as  the  Journal  has  been 
informed : 

On  the  Republican  side  the  only  candidate  yet  announced  is  John 
M.  Bloss,  the  present  incumbent.  Mr.  Bloss  has  made  a  good  record 
so  far,  as  superintendent,  and  is  only  getting  fairly  hold  of  the  work. 
He  will  doubtless  be  renominated  by  acclanvation,  as  he  deserves  to 
be.  In  fact  the  law  should  be  changed  so  as  to  make  the  term  of 
this  office  four  years.  A  man  can  not  organize  his  work  and  carry 
into  effect^  a  policy  in  less  than  that  time.  , 

On  the  Democratic  side  the  following  persons  are  named  as  can- 
didates : 

I.  James  H.  Smart,  who  has  already  filled  the  office  and  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  do  it  well.    His  record  is  an  honorable  one.    He 
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is  known  to  almost  every  teacher  in  the  state,  and  the  Journal  does 
not  need  to  introduce  hioL 

2.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  of  New  Albany,  is  a  candidate.  Mr.  Jacobs  has 
been  for  thirteen  years  connected  with  the  New  Albany  schools,  and 
ibr  the  past  nine  years  has  been  superintendent  of  them.  These 
schools  rank  among  the  best  in  the  state,  and  demonstrate  the  energy 
and  efficiency  of  the  superintendent. 

3.  D.  D.  Luke's  name  has  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Luke  was  for 
several  years  superintendent  of  the  Goshen  schools,  but  for  the  past 
ft>ur  or  five  years  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  at  Ligonier.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  his  school  work  speak  of  it  in  favorable 
leinis. 

4.  John  W.  Holcomb,  of  Valparaiso,  is  a  candidate,  and  is  mak- 
ing an  active  canvass.  He  is  a  young  man,  has  been  a  student 
and  taught  a  little  in  the  Valparaiso  Normal  School,  but  has  never 
taught  in  the  public  schools  in  any  capacity  so  far  as  the  Journal  is 
informed.  He  was  for  a  year  or  two  clerk  for  State  Supt.  Smart,  and 
thus  knows  something  of  the  office  work.  Most  of  the  time  since 
leaving  the  state  superintendent's  office  he  has  been  in  a  law  office 
in  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Holcomb  is  as  nice  and  courteous  a  gentleman  as  one  could 
wish  to  meet,  and  if  he  will  devote  himself  closely  and  successfully 
to  educational  work  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  he  can  with 
some  degree  of  consistency  ask  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  Indiana's 
school  system. 


^•THAT  WILL  DO  VERY  WELL  IN  THE  CITY.  BUT  IT  IS 
IMPRACTICABLE  IN  THE  COUNTRY." 


The  substance  of  the  caption  of  this  article  is  heard  in  almost  ev- 
ery teachers'  meeting.  The  idea  seems  to  be  common  that  methods 
that  succeed  well  in  graded  schools  are  not  applicable  to  ungraded 
schools.  That  the  notion  is  a  false  one  has  been  practically  demon- 
strated a  thousand  times.  The  statement  is  made  sometimes  by 
persons  who  are  unwilling  to  make  the  necessary  exertion  required 
to  test  a  new  method ;  sometimes  by  persons  who  have  simply  heard 
the  thing  affirmed  and  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  true ;  sdways  by 
persons  who  have  never  given  the  matter  a  fair  and  thorough  trial. 

If  children  in  the  city  can  save  time  in  learning  to  read  by  using 
the  "word  method"  instead  of  the  old  "a,  b,  c-method,"  children  in 
the  country  can  save  time  in  the  same  way.  If  city  children  can 
be  profited  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  Grube  Method  in  Numbers,  so 
can  country  children.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  city  children 
to  write  compositions  are  the  best  methods  to  teach  country  children. 
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The  ohild-mind  is  the  same  in  the  city  and  in  the  country ;  the  sub- 
ject-matter to  be  learned  is  the  same  in  city  and  country,  and  if  die 
teacher  is  the  same  the  results  must  be  similar. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  management  of  large  graded  schools  more 
machinery  is  necessary  than  is  needed  in  isolated  schools ;  and  it  is 
tme  that  the  teacher  of  the  graded  school,  having  fewer  classes,  can 
accomplish  more  in  a  given  time  than  can  the -over-worked  teacher 
of  an  ungraded  school ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  subject  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  mind  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  a 
method  that  is  good,  is  good  without  regard  to  place. 

The  above  is  not  mere  theory.  There  is  not  a  successful  method 
used  in  city  schools  to-day  that  has  not  been  successfully  used  in 
country  schools.  If  those  teachers  and  educational  papers  that  are 
continuously  asserting  that  certain  methods  are  "  very  well  for  cities 
but  wholly  impracticable  in  the  country,*'  will  take  pains  to  learn 
the  facts  and  use  their  reason  and  common  sense,  just  a  little,  diey 
will  see  the  inconsistency  of  their  position. 


SCHOOL-LAW  DECISIONS. 


There  are  two  important  decisions  given  in  the  ''Official'*  this 
month.  The  one  from  the  Supreme  Court  applies  only  to  colleges, 
but  the  principle  involved  reaches  much  further.  While  the  decisioa 
of  the  lower  court  is  reversed,  the  conclusion  gives  to  the  coU^e  au- 
thorities practically  all  that  was  asked,  and  all  that  they  desire.  It 
grants  the  power  to  prohibit  secret  societies  in  the  institution . 

The  decision  of  the  Attorney  General  is  simply  an  opinion  and 
does  not  have  the  effect  of  a  decision  in  a  court;  however,  it  is  usually 
taken  as  good  law  until  the  courts  decide  the  point  at  issue.  The 
opinion  seems  to  be  based  upon  "  public  policy  *'  rather  than  law,, 
and  there  is  one  side  of  the  case  not  discussed. 

The  argument  used  applies  with  point  to  townships  where  there  is 
but  one  trustee,  but  in  cities  where  there  are  two  of  the  three  trustees 
holding  over,  the  reasoning  loses  its  force. 

Teachers  and  superintendents  have  rights  in  common  with  other 
citizens,  and  one  of  these  rights  is  the  right  to  know  at  the  close  of  a 
year's  work  whether  they  are  to  be  re-employed  or  not.  Whatever 
the  law  may  be,  reason  seems  to  dictate  that  the  old  board  who  have 
noted  the  work  for  the  entire  year,  and  it  may  be  for  years,  are  die 
ones  who  can  best  decide  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  those  idie^ 
have  been  in  their  employ.  If  teachers  are  employed  at  once,  ss 
they  should  be,  a  new  man  coming  on  to  the  board  must  act  at  once 
and  without  knowledge.  In  too  many  instances  he  allows  rumor, 
prejudice,  favoritism,  ol*  enmity,  rather  than  the  real  merit  of  die 
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teacher  or  superintendent  to  determine  his  vote.  In  nine  cas^s  out 
of  ten  the  outgoing  member,  being  better  posted,  can  make  more 
judicious  appointments  than  can  the  new  member,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  old  board  will  serve  the  public  better  and  treat  the 
teachers  more  justly  than  will  the  new  board,  in  cases  where  the  ne# 
man  changes  the  character  of  the  appointments.  Occasional  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  will  only  prove  its  correctness.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  case  will  soon  be  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that  school 
boards  may  know  how  to  act,  and  teachers  know  what  to  depend 
upon. 


HOME  AMUSEMENTS. 


Parents  and  preachers  make  a  great  mistake  in  not  recognizing 
the  fact  that  children  and  young  people  desire,  and  need,  and  wiU 
have  amusement ;  if  they  can  not  find  it  at  home  they  will  seek  it 
elsewhere ;  if  they  can't  find  it  at  proper  places  they  will  find  it  at 
improper  places;  if  they  can't  find  innocent  amusement  they  will 
indulge  in  pernicious  amusement. 

Preachers  and  Christian  parents  have  time  out  of  mind  condemned 

certain  forms  of  amusement  as  wicked,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  indulge  in  them  increases  rather  than  dimin- 
ishes. When  the  fact  is  recognized  that  all  persons,  and  especially 
the  young,  require  amusement,  that  the  demand  is  a  divine  one,  and 
when  the  church  and  the  home  provide  wisely  and  properly  for  this 
department  of  human  nature,  a  long  stride  will  be  taken  toward  im- 
proving the  morals  of  the  rising  generation. 

Many  a  child  is  driven  from  home  and  good  society  to  find  the  re- 
creation and  amusement  that  the  church  and  home  should  provide* 
Many  parents  live  for  their  children — ^most  parents  do— but  few  of 
them  live  with  their  children.  A  great  need  of  society  to*day  is  that 
parents  should  take  an  interest  in  the  amusements  of  their  children. 

The  following,  by  George  T.  Dowllng,  in  The  Present  Age,  is  in 
point: 

*'I  know  a  Christian  woman,  pure  and  consistent,  and  yet  that 
woman,  unwittingly,  by  her  traditions,  made  void  the  commandment 
of  God.  One  day,  from  the  breast  of  her  dead  daughter  she  lifted  a 
little  child,  fatherless  and  motherless.  The  child  grew.  She  fed 
him;  she  loved  him;  she  sent  him  to  the  Sunday-school.  But  she 
forgot  that  he,  with  his  youthful  restlessness,  wanted  something  be- 
sides the  Primer  and  Bible.  And  when  he  grew  older,  and  brought 
home  his  little  games,  she  didn't  believe  in  them.  And  what  veas 
the  result  ?  He  said  to  me,  when  I  talked  with  him,  '  Mr.  Dowling> 
I  must  have  amusement.    If  I  bring  these  things  home,  they  are 
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put  in  the  fire.'  And  when  he  found  he  could  not  have  these  things 
at  home,  he  did  just  what  your  son.  is  doing,  though  you  may  not 
know  it.  He  went  where  he  could  have  them.  And  ere  long  it  was 
the  old  story — Sunday-school  forgotten,  church  forgotten,  and  the 
very  woman  who  would  have  given  her  heart's  blood  for  him,  for- 
gotten. And  when  she  came  tottering  to  me  on  her  staff,  her  head 
bent,  and  the  grey  locks  falling  upon  her  temples,  throbbing  in  sor- 
row, and  said,  '  What  shall  I  do  with  my  boy  ? '  how  I  longed  to  tell 
her  of  her  mistakes ;  but  it  was  too  late." 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  MAY. 


Arithmetic. — i.  State  six  principles  upon  which  operations  io 
fractions  largely  depend.  6  pts,  2  off  for  ea.  err. 

2.  How  many  lots,  each  100  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  can  be 
laid  out  on  a  piece  of  ground  1000  feet  long  and  600  feet  wide  ? 

proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

3  What  is  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  Gi  C.  D.  is 
based  ? 

4.  Simplify  and  reduce  to  lowest  terms,  by  cancellation,  ^  of 
is  o*"  A^  of  |}.  •  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

5.  I  bought  55  English  books  at  7s.  6d.  each;  and  25  at  3s.  7|d. 
each ;  what  did  the  whole  cost  in  U.  S.  currency  at  23}  cts.  per  sh? 

proc.  5  ;  ans.  5. 

6.  How  many  rolls  of  paper  8  m.  long,  45  cm.  wide,  will  be  re- 
-quired  to  paper  a  room  2  dekameters  long,  10.5  m.  wide,  and  5.05 
m.  high  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  Write  a  formula,  or  rule,  by  which  the  amount  of  a  sum  at  in- 
terest can  always  be  found.  10 

8.  What  will  a  bill  on  London  for  £1000,  cost  at  jM-85,  allowing 
\<fo  commission  for  purchase  ?  proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

9.  ( v/"— 16«)  X  W^^  X  25«)  =  ?  proc,  5 ;  ans.  5. 
10.    If  f  pecks  of  oats  weigh  Kf-  lbs.,  what  will  f  bu.  weigh  ?    Solve 

by  proportion.  proc.  $ ;  ans.  5. 

U.  S.  History.— 1.    Define  History  10 

2.  What  are  the  original  materials  for  History  ?  10 

3.  Name  the  first  French  and  the  first  English  settlements  in  N. 
•America.  2  pts.  $  each. 

4.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Colonial  Union  in  1643  ?         10 
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5.  a.  How  many  States  were  there  during  the  Revolutionary 
War?    b.  Name  them.  a  2  ;  b  8. 

6.  What  led  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  ?  10 

7.  Name  the  Presidents  who  have  been  Generals  in  the  United 
States  Army.  10 

8.  What  was  the  result  of  the  Mexican  War  ?  10 

9.  Name  three  eminent  American  writers  of  History. 

•  3  pts,  4off  ea,  om. 

10.    Give  the  early  history  of  Indiana.  10 

NoTS.— No  answer  to  exceed  ten  lines. 

Grammar. — i.  Define  a  transitive  and  a  neuter  verb,  and  give 
an  example  of  each.  3^  3,  2,  2. 

2.  Define  and  give  an  example  of  an  exclamatory  sentence.     5,  5. 

3.  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  sentence?  Define  each.  4,3,3. 

4.  Name  and  define  the  degrees  of  comparison.  4,  2,  2,  2. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  preposition  and  a  conjunc- 
tion ?  10 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  five  parts  of  speech,  and  define 
each.  5,  I,  I,  I,  1  I. 

7.  Analyze :  "For  us  to  learn  to  die  is  the  great  business  of  life." 
Parse  us,  7,  3. 

8.  Analyze:  "There  has  been  some  dispute  about  who  wrote 
Shakespeare's  plays.  10 

9.  Define  proposition,  predicate,  case.  4«  3»  3- 
ID.    Punctuate :    Books  are  the  food  of  youth  the  delight  of  old  age 

the  ornament  of  prosperity  the  refuge  and  comfort  of  adversity  a  de- 
light at  home  and  no  hindrance  abroad  companions  by  night  in  trav- 
eling in  the  country.  10 

ORTHoeRAPHY. — I.  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  the  letter 
a  ?    Write  words  illustrating  each  sound.  2  pts,  6,  4. 

2.  What  is  a  digraph  ?    Give  two  examples.  2  pts,  6,  4» 

3.  Which  syllable  of  a  word  is  the  penult  ?  Which  the  ante- 
penult ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  ac- 
cent ?  Write  a  word  which  has  both  primary  and  secondary  accent, 
and  mark  the  same.  2  pts,  5  each. 

5.  Write  phonically,  using  the  proper  diacritical  marks,  the  fol- 
low ing  words :    Chicago,  comfort^  through^  sight,  heiress.    5  pts,  2  ea. 

6.  Write  ten  words  dictated  by\he  superintendent.     10  pts,  5  ea. 

PvNMANSHiP. — I.    Define  penmanship.  10 

2,  What  are  the  principal  points  to  which  attention  should  be 
given  in  teaching  penmanship  ?  lo 

3.  What  is  meant  by  movement  ?  Name  and  describe  the  move- 
ments commonly  employed  in  writing.  4,  6. 
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4.  Draw  a  scale  of  bights  and  write  the  word  pUghUd^  from 
"which  explain  the  hight  of  each  letter.  $,  s> 

5.  What  is  meant  by  main  slant?    Connecting  slant?  5, 5. 

NoTB. — Your  writinCp  in  answeriof  the  above  queitioas,  will  be  refarded  as  a  tpccU 
4aen  of  your  penmanship,  to  be  marked  50  to  o. 

Physiology. — i.  What  two  advantages  restdt  from  the  peculiar 
•constitution  of  the  bones  in  early  life  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

2.  What  does  a  longitudinal  section  of  bone  show  as  to  the  strac^ 
"Cure  of  a  bone  ?  10 

3.  How  can  it  be  shown  that  the  substance  of  bone  is  constantly 
tmdergoing  changes  ?  10 

4.  Why  should  all  mental  and  physical  labor  be  suspended  for  a 
ttime  immediately  before  and  after  eating  a  meal  ?  10 

5.  Name  three  beneficial  effects  of  exercise.        3  pts,  4  off  for  ea. 

6.  State  how  a  dusty  or  dirty  floor  in  the  school-room  may  affect 
ithe  health  of  pupils.  10 

7.  Name  the  organs  of  special  sense..  10 

8.  How  should  the  light  fall  upon  the  page  from  which  a  pupil  is 
reading  ?    Why  :  2  pts,  5  each. 

9.  How  may  a  stroke  upon  the  ear  by  a  book  or  hand  perma- 
rnently  injure  that  organ  ?  10 

10.  What  are  the  uses  of  pain  ?  10 

Reading. — i.  What  is  the  word  method  of  teaching  primary 
treading  ?  10 

2.  To  what  extent  and  for  what  purposes  would  you  use  the  word 
method  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  State  a  condition  essential  to  the  correct  reading  of  a  sentence 
•or  paragraph.  How  would  you  secure  it  as  a  preliminary  step  in 
•teaching  reading?  2  pts,  $  each. 

4.  State  two  advantages  of  an  erect  position  when  reading. 

2  pts,  5  each. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  natural  pitch  or  key  in  reading,  and 
^hy  should  most  reading  be  in  this  pitch  or  key  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

6.  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose,  and  one  or  more  stanzas  of  poetry. 
"(The  selections  may  be  made  by  the  superintendent  or  by  the  appli- 
cant.) 2  tests,  I  to  2$  each. 

Geography. — i.  Give  the  difference  in  miles  between  the  equa- 
torial and  polar  diameters  of  the  earth.  State  the  theory  which  ac- 
counts for  this  difference.  5,  5. 

2.  When  are  the  days  and  nights  equal,  and  why  ?  $,  5. 

3.  What  are  the  relative  positions  of  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic? 

10 

4.  Name  five  of  the  principal  articles  exported  by  the  people  of 
nhfi  United  States.    Name  five  imported.  5. 5- 
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5.  What  natural  conditions  favor  the  g^rowth  of\ommercial  cities  ?  ' 
What  of  manufacturing  cities?  5,5. 

6.  What  territory  does  the  territory  of  the  Chinese  include  ?   De- 
scribe the  climate  of  China.  5,  5. 

7.  Describe  Iceland.     What   great  natural    wonder   is   found 
there?  5,  5. 

8.  Describe  the  surface  of  Mexico.    Describe  the  climate.    5»  5. 

9.  Describe  the  surface  of  Florida.    Name  its  leading  produc- 
tions. 5,  5. 

10.  How  is  South  Africa  politically  divided  ?    Describe  the  Sa- 
hara. 5,  5. 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i.    What  relation  does  the  school  bear 
to  the  family  ?  20 

2.  What  must  determine  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  school  ? 

20 

3.  What  is  a  habit  ?  •  20 

4.  How  can  correct  habits  be  formed  in  the  school  ?  20 

5.  Give  two  reasons  for  requiring  punctuality  and  regularity  in 
attendance.  20 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JUNE. 

AarrHMBTic. — i.    The  L.  C.  M.  of  the  given  numbers,  which  is  lao. 
A    (1)  129  — 76^=52^ 

(2)  (i2i  -  2|  X  214  X  6J)  =  I339tt. 

(3)  A  of  1339H  =  798m- 

(4)  79H«X  524  =  40971m. 

3.  .000624. 

600.000024. 

4.  (i)  The  walls  will  contain  (29  -|-  29  -f-  23  +  23)  c.  ft.  X  20,  which 

are  2080  c.  ft. 
(2)  2080  X  21  =  43680.    Ans.  43686  bricks. 

5.  ( i)  As  $10,640  is  95^  of  the  amount  to  be  raised,  that  amount  will  be 

-X^  of  ^10,640,  which  are  1 11,200. 

(2)  As  the  polls  pay  |i|i50,  there  will  remain  to  be  collected  by  assess* 

ment  $10^050. 

(3)  The  valuation  of  (he  property  to  be  taxed  is  1474,500,  of  which 

^10,05015  2.12  —  9^. 

6.  (i)  40  acres  =sr  6400  sq.  rods. 
(2)  1/6400  =  8o.     Ans.  80  rods. 

7.  (1)1  kilometer  =  39,370  inches. 
(2)  39,370  inches  =  3280  ft.  10  in. 

%.  (I)  A  and  B  together  do  ^^th. 
(^)  A  and  C  together  do  -^th. 
,(3)  B  and  C  together  do  ^th. 
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(4)  A,  B  andC  working  together  2  days  will  do  ^  -|-  I's  ~f  A  =  }• 

(5)  As  they  all  working  together  2  days  do  \^  working  I  day  thef  wOl 

do  j^,  or  all  in  ro  days. 
9.     This  answer  nust  depend  ttpon  the  candidate's  own  Tiews,  and  bi$ 

reasons  therefor. 
10.     (I)  As  48  cents  is  66j^  of  the  cost,  the  cost  will  be  ^^  of  48  ceats^ 
which  are  72  cents. 
(2)  The  cost  -|-  33j9^  =  96  cents. 

Geography. — i.  By  the  climate  of  a  country  is  meant  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  in  regard  to  temperature,  winds,  moisture,  and 
salubrity.  The  Climatic  Zones,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  are  the 
Torrid,  Temperate,  and  Frigid.  The  object  of  the  climatic  division 
is  to  represent  more  accurately  the  distribution  of  heat  than  by  the 
common  division  into  zones.  The  Climatic  Zones  are  bounded  by 
isotherms,  instead  of  the  tropic  and  polar  circles.  The  isotherms  of 
72°,  which  correspond  most  nearly  with  the  tropics,  and  33^  (die 
freezing  point),  are  selected  for  the  boundaries  of  the  Climatic  Zones. 

2.  The  Mackenzie  River  flows  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  It 
receives  no  important' tributary.  The  St.  Lawrence  flows  in  a  noith- 
easterly  direction.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  Ottawa,  St.  Maurice,  and 
Saguenay.  The  Potomac  flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  has 
the  Shenandoah  for  its  chief  tributary.  The  Columbia  River  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  flows  toward  the  west.  Its  tributaries 
are  Flatbow,  Clark's  Fork,  Spokane,  Snake,  aud  Willamette. 

3.  Quebec  is  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  Portland  (Maine)  is 
on  Casco  Bay ;  Buffalo  is  on  Lake  Erie ;  St.  Louis  is  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, twenty  miles  below  the  Missouri ;  Louisville  is  on  the  Ohio. 

4.  The  Alps  are  in  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  and  extend  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  The 
Himalaya  Mountains  are  in  the  southern  part  of  Asia,  and  extend 
from  the  Indus  River  to  the  Brahmaputra. 

5.  The  Christian  religion  recognizes  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God ;  while  the  Jewish  religion  does  not. 

6.  Great  Bear  Lake,  Great  Slave  Lakei  Athabasca. 

7.  Columbia. 

8.  Cape  Canaveral,  east  of  Florida;  Cape  Fear,  east  of  South 
Carolina;  Cape  Lookout  and  Cape  Hatteras,  east  of  North  Carolina; 
Cape  May,  at  the  moi  th  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

9.  In  the  temperate  zones. 

10.  Waves,  tides,  and  currents.  Waves  are  produced  by  the 
wind ;  tides  are  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
main  causes  of  Oceanic  Currents  are  found  in  the  winds,  the  exces- 
sive evaporation  within  the  tropics,  which  tends  to  lower  the  level  of 
the  water  there,  and  the  difference  in  temperature  in  the  equatorial 
and  polar  regions. 
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Penmanship. — i.  The  principal  subjects  that  should  receive  at- 
tention in  teaching  penmanship  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 
Position;  pen-holding;  movement;  form;  spacing,  and  shading. 

2.  Hold  the  pen  between  first  two  fingers  and  thumb,  the  holder 
crossing  the  fore- finger  in  front  of  the  knuckle-joint,  and  the  second 
finger  at  the  root  of  the  nail ;  the  end  of  the  thumb  touching  the 
holder  opposite  the  lower  joint  of  the  first  finger.  The  other  fingers 
should  be  separated  from  the  first  two  at  the  middle  joint  and  rurve 
so  that  the  ends  of  the  nails  rest  upon  the  paper. 

3.  The  letter  /  is  taken  as  the  unit  for  measuring  the  height  of 
letters. 

4.  The  small  letters  are  divided  into  three  classes :  namely,  oval, 
stem,  and  loop. 

5.  The  parts  of  the  letter  m  are  Second  and  Third  Principles; 
the  parts  of  h  are  the  Fifth  and  third  Principles,  joined  in  a  point  on 
the  base-line ;  the  parts  of  a  are  the  Left  Curve,  Fourth  and  First 
Principles. 

To  know,  to  execute,  to  criticise  and  to  correct,  are  steps  that 
should  be  observed  in*  teaching  penmanship. 

Reading. — i.  Articulation  is  the  distinct  utterance  of  the  elemen- 
tary sounds.  Accent  is  stress  of  voice  upon  a  particular  syllable. 
Deficiency  in  the  former  usually  comes  from  a  habit  of  slurring,  or 
of  omitting  a  necessary  part  of  the  sound  ;  in  the  latter,  from  incor- 
rect teaching  or  from  carelessness. 

2.  In  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  another  in  reading,  two 
things  are  involved,  vocal  delivery  and  movements.  The  first  of 
these  is  termed  expression.  The  method  of  teaching  this  depends 
largely  upon  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The  means  employed  are  proper' 
example  (or  good  reading),  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the  study 
of  the  thought  to  be  expressed  and  of  manner  of  expressing  it  on  the 
part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Primary  pupils  are  mainly  taught 
by  requiring  clo^e  attention  to  and  proper  imitation  of  good  reading 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  even 
here,  however,  that  the  sooner  one  comes  to  know  and  feel  the 
thought  to  be  expressed,  the  sooner  will  the  expression  become  liv- 
ing and  natural,  and  no  longer  mechanical.  As  the  pupils  grow  in 
knowledge  and  thinking  power,  the  reasons  for  changes  required  by 
the  teacher  should  be  more  and  more  fully  given  and  finally  formu- 
lated into  rules  to  be  learned  aiid  followed.  Care  should  be  taken 
by  the  teacher  not  to  carry  this  too  far,  else  pupils  think  the  method 
of  expression  everything,  the  thought  nothing,  and  thus  become  a 
set  of  ranting  "elocutionists.'*  Teachers  can  often  make  their  in- 
struction in  reading  more  successful  by  following  a  plan  and  making 
selections  from  the  Reader  or  elsewhere ^  as  circumstances  may  re- 
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quire,  rather  than  by.  taking  the  lessons  as  they  come  in  the  Reader. 

3.  (See  answer  to  Q.  i,  June  number.) 

4.  "  What!    Weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?    Look  ye  here. 
Here  is  himself,  marred  as  you  see.  by  traitors." 

5.  The  one  great  object  in  teaching  primary  reading  is  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  read  pleasantly  and  intelligently.  Things  essential  in 
securing  this  are  clearness  in  enunciation,  correctness  in  pronund- 
ation,  and  pureness  and  sweetness  of  tones.  Nothing  grates  more 
harshly  upon  the  ear  than  rough,  illy- regulated,  and  wrongly  pitched 
tones. 

Other  things  that  may  be  had  in  view  are  an  increase  in  the  pupil's 
vocabulary  of  known  words,  a  habit  of  thinking  and  of  thinking 
rightly,  (so  as  to  place  the  emphasis  properly),  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  and  use  of  pauses.  This  latter  may  seem  the  simplest 
object  in  view;  perhaps  it  is  for  that  reason  it  is  very  frequently  neg- 
lected. The  writer  was  taught  to  pause  and  count  one  for  the  com- 
ma, two  for  the  semi-colon* /<7«r  for  the  colon,  and  six  for  the  period, 
interrogation  point,  and  exclamation  point.  This  was  adhered  to 
rigidly,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances;  yet  the  intelligent 
teacher  will  at  once  see  that  this  would  take  all  the  strength  from 
certain  kinds  of  composition.  Rhetorical  pauses  were  unheard  of 
till  he  became  a  teacher  himself.  The  pupil  should  be  so  thoroughly 
taught  the  thought  of  the  passage  to  be  read  that  he  will  insensibly 
make  the  required  pauses.  This  can  not  be  done  unless  the  pupil 
make  the  reading  lesson  an  actual  study — as  much  so  as  the  aiith- 
jn^^ic  lesson  or  the  geography  lesson. 

Grammar. — 2.  As  is  an  adverb,  modifying  many;  as  is  a  relatire 
pronoun,  agreeing  with  its  antecedent /^rj^«j  understood,  and  nom- 
inative case,  subject  of  the  verb  know  ;  as  is  a  common  noun,  object 
of  the  participle  parsing, 

4.  To  try  to  do  one's  best  at  all  times  is  the  way  to  make  pro* 
^ress. 

7.  The  person  that  was  thrown  from  the  carriage,  and  that  was 
picked  up  insensible,  died.  Who  was  Joseph  and  Benjamin's 
mother  ? 

Z,    Second  Reader  pupils  should — 

(1 )  Be  encouraged  to  tell  what  they  know  or  have  seen. 

(2)  Recite  verses,  maxims,  and  select  paragraphs. 

(3)  Use  new  words  in  sentences  of  various  forms. 

(4)  Fill  blanks  with  proper  words. 

(5)  Reproduce  in  oral  form  and  in  writing,  stories  told  or  read  to 
them,  or  read  by  them. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Central  Normal  School  at  Ladoga  reports  bright  prospects  for 
^be  future.    Warfel  and  Gatch,  principals. 

£rrata. — In   last  month's  Journal,  page  269,  in  the  first  line» 
the  word  tutelary  should  he  titulary,  and  on  the  same  page  in  the 
1 2th  line,  the  word  scientiarium  should  be  scientiarum.    The  mis- 
talces  '^ere  with  the  proof-reader,  and  not  with  the  author. 

A.  Longfellow  Memorial  Association  has  been  formed,  with  James 
Russell  Lowell,  president,  Arthur  Gilman,  Secretary,  and  John  Bart- 
lett,  treasurer.  One  dollar  contributions  are  asked.  All  money 
should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  P.  O.  Box  1590,  Boston,  Mass. 

flvAMSViLLE.  —  Evansville  has  had  a  prosperous  school  year. 
Xhirty-three  pupils  graduated  from  the  white  high  school  and  three. 
from  the  colored.    These  schools  are  separate  and  the  commence- 
ments -were  held  at  different  times. 

The  Ohio  teachers  hold  their  State  Teachers'  Association  this  year 
at  Niagara  Falls,  July  5.  6,  7.  J.  J.  Burns,  ex-State  Superintendent, 
is  president.  Two  years  ago  the  Association  went  to  Chatauqua, 
NT.-Y.  For  many  years  it  has  been  held  with  great  uniformity  at 
Put-in-  Bay.    The  Ohio  folks  know  how  to  have  a  good  time. 

Mrkting  of  County  Superintendents. — There  will  be  a  meet- 
ings of  the  County  Superintendents  of  Eastern  Indiana,  on  Tuesday, 
Septennber  19,  1882,  at  Bluffton,  Wells  county.  The  programme  will 
he  arranged  by  Supt.  Ernst,  and  will  no  doubt  be  an  interesting  one. 

'Frustees  as  well  as  superintendents  are  profited  by  these  meetings. 
All  are  invited  to  attend. 

2WfiXNCiE. — The  school  trouble  at  Muncie,  which  began  more  than 
one  year  ago,  and  has  continued  with  V9ried  degrees  of  intensity 
since,  has  not  yet  tepninated.  The  old  board  elected  the  superin- 
tendent (Allen)  and  a  corps  of  teachers.  The  new  board,  securing 
a  decision  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the  effect  that  the  new  and  not 
the  old  board  should  elect  superintendent  and  teachers,  have  abol- 
ished the  ofHce  of  superintendent,  and  made  Mrs.  Emma  Mont. 
McRae  principal  of  the  high  school.  This  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
eoxnpromise  measure.  This  school  war  is  certainly  unfortunate  for 
Muncie. 

Antioch  College. — This  college,  located  at  Yellow  Springs,  O., 
<iras  ori^nally  built  by  the  Christian  (New  Light)  church,  and  was 
opened  in  i8i;3,  with  Horace  Mann  as  president     Financial  epbar- 
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rassment  finally  threw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians.  The 
college  has  been  closed  for  the  past  two  years.  A  movement  is  now 
on  foot  to  reopen  it  under  the  auspices  of  its  original  founders.  The 
prospects  are  flattering  for  a  large  and  enthusiastic  opening  next 
September. 

The  following  letter  to  E.  £.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  wiD 
correct  an  error  found  in  most  books  of  reference  : 

"  Danvers.  Mass.,  2d  mo.  16,  1882. 

.  Dear  Friend: — My  birthday  was  December  17,  1807.  I  left  Hav- 
erhill in  1836.  V 

Thy  Friend,  John  G.  Whittier." 

Union  Christian  College. — This  college,  located  at  Merom, 
tnd.,  has  just  closed  a  very  prosperous  year,  in  fact  the  most  pros> 
perous  in  the  last  decade.  Its  friends  regret  much  the  resignation 
of  its  president.  Rev.  T.  C.  Smith,  who  has  for  seven  years  con- 
ducted the  college  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  foUoiiing 
resolutions,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  trustees,  fairly  represents 
his  appreciation : 

"  Whereas,  Rev.  Thomas  Corwin  Smith,  who  has  served  as  pres- 
ident of  Union  Christian  College  for  the  past  seven  years,  has  fdt  it 
his  duty  to  urge  upon  the  trustees  his  resignation  at  this  time,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved^  That  we  accept  his  resignation  with  much  regret,  real- 
izing as  we  do  that  the  college  has  just  entered  upon  a  period  of  nev 
prosperity,  and  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  person  who  will  (ill 
his  important  office  with  equal  acceptance. 

Resolved^  That  in  President  Smith  we  recognize  a  ripe  scholar,  a 
Christian  gentleman,  an  able  and  conscientious  educator  amd  an  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  great  ability ;  and  while  we  express  our  regret  at 
severing  our  connection  with  him,  we  wish  to  assure  him  of  our  un- 
diminished esteem  and  our  earnest  desire  for  his  continued  useful- 
ness and  success  in  whatever  field  of  labor  he  may  occupy." 

The  National  Association,  which  will  convene  at  Saratoga,  N.  \^ 
July  nth,  in  connection  with  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
bids  fair  to  be  the  largest  educational  gathering  ever  held  in  this 
country.  Indiana  should  be  well  represented.  J.  H.  Smart  is  the 
retiring  president 

Trunk  lines  of  railroads  west  of  New  York,  while  not  m 
special  rates,  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Iowa  University,  located  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  has  met  with  a  great  ca-; 
lamity.  A  recent  storm,  which  destroyed  nearly  half  the  town,  rmze^ 
to  the  ground  the  two  principal  college  buildings.  Several  lives  wei» 
losf 
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The  State  Board  has  issued  an  "Outline  of  Institute  Work'*  for 
the  use  of  instructors  in  the  county  institutes  of  Indiana,  for  the  year 
1882,  similar  to  the  one  issued  last  year.  The  last-year*s  was  good 
and  this  one  is  better.  It  will  do  much  to  direct  and  help  this  im- 
portant work.    The  Board  deserves  credit  and  thanks  for  its  work. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Valparaiso,  still  reports 
progress.  The  word  is,  new  buildings  well  under  way,  more  than 
200  additional  rooms  for  students,  library  greatly  enlarged  and  free 
to  students,  museum  and  laboratory  well  fitted  up,  new  apparatus 
purchased,  out  of  debt,  every  department  to  be  fitted  up  in  good 
style.     H   B.  Brown,  principal. 

Query. — "Mr.  Editor:  What  do  you  think  of  a  person  who  de- 
liberately and  maliciously  neglects  to  pay  his  honest  debts  ?  Has 
such  a  person  sufficiently  good  moral  character  to  obtain  a  license 
to  teach  school  ?  Is  such  a  one  a  worthy  example  for  our  boys  and 
girls  ?  " 

Respectfully  referred  to  those  to  whom  the  above  is  applicable. 
We  entertain  a  very  decided  opinion,  but  prefer  under  the  circum- 
stances not  to  express  it,  lest  a  few  of  our  readers  mi^ht  take  it  as 
personal, 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Ruick,  nee  Lamb,  who  was  for  several  years  a  teacher 
in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  is  now  living  at  Bellevue,  Idaho.  She 
recently  read  a  paper  on  "Specialty  Schools,*'  that  was  so  racy  and 
piquant  that  it  was  printed  in  full  in  the  local  paper  and  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  the  editor.    It  makes  some  excellent  points. 

Query. — "  Is  it  correct  to  read  the  word  and  anywhere  except  be- 
tween the  whole  number  and  the  decimal  ?  *' 

Anstver — ^Yes.  Between  whole  numbers  and  fractions  as  6?  (six 
and  two-thirds)  ;  also,  between  integral  decimal  figures  and  the  part 
of  a  decimal  expressed  by  a  common  fraction  (see  ex.  3) ;  out  no- 
where else. 

(i)     42687— Forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  eighty-seven. 

(2)  4268.7428 — Four  thousand  two  hundred  sixty-eight,  and  seven 
thousand  four  hundred  twenty-eight  ten-thousandths. 

(3)  426.4268} — Four  hundred  twenty-six,  and  four  thousand  two 
hundred  sixty-eight  and  one-half  ten-thousandths. 

The  State  Normal  School,  at  its  last  commencement,  graduated  a 
class*  of  thirty.  The  papers  read  indicated  a  continuance  of  that 
•close,  logical,  mental  drill  for  which  the  school  has  always  been 
noted.  The  school  has  just  closed  one  of  its  most  prosperous  years. 
The  letter  of  Dr.  Harris  to  Supt.  Bloss  concerning  the  school,  printed 
•on  another  page,  is  worth  reading  for  the  sake  of  the  thought  sug- 
gested. 
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High  School  Commencements. — The  Journal  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  a  large  number  of  programmes  and  notices  of  high  school 
commencements,  and  regrets  its  lack  of  space  to  make  a  notice  of 
each.  These  exercises  ar^  very  largely  attended,  and  do  much  to- 
ward popularizing  the  public  high  school. 


HOW  TO  GET  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  AT 

SARATOGA. 


One  way  to  go  to  the  National  Association  is  to  go  by  Cincinnati^ 
thence  by  way  of  the  C.  &  O.  Road  via.  Kanawha  Falls  and  the  fa- 
mous White  Sulphur  Springs  to  Richmond,  Va. ;  thence  by  Old  Do- 
minion Line  of  Steamers  to  New  York. 

Tickets  from  Indianapolis  to  New  York  and  return,  good  on  any 
train  and  with  stop-over  privileges  at  any  point  until  October  isL 
Round  trip  from  Indianapolis,  |28 ;  from  Cincinnati,  1^25. 

This  rate  includes  state  room  and  meals  on  the  steamer. 

Round  trip  fare  on  day  boats  on  Hudson  River  from  New  York  to 
Albany,  |2. 

Certificates  on  which  tickets  will  be  issued  in  Indianapolis  can  be 
obtained  at  16  Bates  Block,  of  J.  H.  Smart. 

Tickets  from  Cincinnati  can  be  obtained  of  E.  F.  Kelley,  No.  171 
Walnut  street,  Cincinnati. 

No  rates  have  as  yet  been  made  between  Indianapolis  and  Niagara 
Falls,  but  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Saratoga  one  can  go  to  Rome  via. 
Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  paying  full  fare  one  way 
and  be  returned  free.    From  Rome  to  Schenectady,  on  New  York 

m 

Central  at  2  cents  per  mile ;  thence  to  Saratoga  for  $1.30.     This  will 
make  the  round  trip  from  Niagara  to  Saratoga  about  I9. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  CHARACTER. 


John,  and  Peter,  and  Robert,  and  Paul, 
God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all; 
John  was  a  statesman,  and  Peter  a  slave, 
Robert  a  preacher,  and  Paul  was  a  knave. 
Evil  or  good,  as  the  case  might  be. 
White  or  colored,  or  bond  or  free, 
John,  and  Peter,  and  Robert,  and  Paul — 
God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all. 

Out  of  earth's  elements  mingled  with  flame, 
Out  of  life's  compounds  of  glory  and  shame, 
Fashioned  and  shaped  by  no  will  of  their  own. 
And  helplessly  into  life's  history  thrown  ; 
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Born  by  the  law  that  compels  men  to  be, 
Bom  to  conditions  they  could  not  foresee, 
Jobn,  and  Peter,  and  Robert,  and  Paul — 
Ood  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all. 

John  was  the  head  and  heart  of  his  State, 
M^as  trusted  and  honored,  was  noble  and  great ; 
Peter  was  made  *neath  life's  burdens  to  groan, 
A.nd  never  once  dreamed  that  his  soul  was  his  own  ; 
Robert,  great  glory  and  honor  received, 
For  zealously  preaching  what  no  one  believed ; 
While  Paul  of  the  pleasures  of  sin  took  his  fill, 
And  gave  up  his  lite  to  the  service  of  ill. 

It  chanced  that  these  men  in  their  passing  away 

From  earth  and  its  conflicts,  all  died  the  same  day. 

John  was  mourned  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ; 

Peter  fell  *neath  tha  lash  of  a  merciless  hand ; 

Robert  died  with  the  praise  of  the  Lord  on  his  tongue. 

While  Paul  was  convicted  of  murder  and  hung. 

John,  and  Peter,  and  Robert,  and  Paul — 

Ood  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all. 

Men  said  of  the  statesman — "  How  noble  and  brave ;  '* 
But  of  Peter,  alas,  '•  He  was  only  a  slave ; " 
Of  Robert— *•  Tis  well  with  his  soul,  it  is  well,*' 
"While  Paul  they  consigned  to  the  torments  of  hell. 
Born  by  one  law,  through  all  nature  the  same. 
What  made  them  differ,  and  who  was  to  blame  ? 
Jolin,  and  Peter,  and  Robert,  and  Paul — 
God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all. 

Out  in  that  region  of  infinite  li^ht. 

Where  the  soul  of  the  black  man  is  as  pure  as  the  white — 

Out  where  the  spirit,  through  sorrows  made  wise, 

Ko  longer  resorts  to  deception  and  lies — 

Out  where  the  flesh  can  no  longer  control 

The  freedom  and  faith  of  the  God-given  soul, 

"Who  shall  determine  what  change  shall  befall 

J6hn,  and  Peter,  and  Robert,  and  Paul  ? 

John  may  in  wisdom  and  goodness  increase, 

Peter  rejoice  in  an  infinite  peace, 

Robert  may  learn  that  the  truth  of  the  Lord 

Is  more  in  the  spirit  and  less  in  the  word, 

And  Paul  may  be  blest  with  a  holier  birth 

Than  the  passions  of  men  had  allowed  him  on  earth. 

John,  and  Peter,  and  Robert,  and  Paul — 

God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all. 
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JOHNNY'S  COMPOSITION. 

The  trustees  of  a  school  once  offered  a  prize  to  the  scholars  in  it 
for  the  best  composition.  All  the  boys  were  compelled  to  write,  and 
w^re  allowed  to  choose  their  own  subjects.  One  boy  declared  that 
he  could  not  do  it.  He  could  not  think  of  anything  to  write  about 
Nevertheless,  he  was  obliged  to  become  one  of  the  unwilling  com- 
petitors. When  the  day  of  trial  came,  he  read  his  composition,  or 
rather  a  part  of  it,  for  he  was  not  permitted  to  read  it  all. 

He  began  :  "My  composition  is  about  Spring.  Spring  will  sooa 
be  here.  How  do  I  know  that  ?  Because  it  came  last  year,  and  the 
year  before  that,  and  the  year  before  that. 

"The  grass  will  soon  grow  green,  and  the  trees  put  forth  leaves 
How  do  1  know  that  ?  Because  the  grass  grew  green,  and  the  treef 
put  forth  leaves  last  year,  and  the  year  before  that,  and  the  year  bc^ 
fore  that,  and  the  year  before  that. 

"  And  the  little  lambs  will  come,  and  ihey'll  gambol,  and  play^ 
and  have  a  good  time.     How  do  1  know  that?    Because  the  little 
lambs  gamboled  last  year,  and  the  year  before  that,  and  the  y 
before  that,  and  the  year  before  that.     And — *' 

*•  That  will  do,  Johnny,*'  interrupted  a  trustee,  tired  of  the  itera- 
tion ;  and  Johnny  marched  from  the  stage  to  his  seat,  repeating — 

"And  the  year  before  that,  and  the  year  before  that,  and  the  y 
before  that." 

The  audience  screamed  with  laughter,  but  Johnny's  compositioi 
did  not  gain  the  prize. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONVENTION. 


\       The  county  superintendents  of  the  state  held  their  annual  m 
in  Indianapolis,  June  20th  and  21st,  and  carried  out  quite  closely 
programme  published.     The  following  counties  were  represented: 

Adams,  G.  W.  A.  Luckey ;  Bartholomew,  John  M.  Wallace ; 
ton,  B.  F.  Johnson  ;  Brown,  S   P.  Neidigh ;  Carroll,  T.  H    Brittoa 
CUy,  John  W.  Stewart ;  Dajripss,  David  M.  GeeXing ;  Decatur,  J 
H.  Bobbitt ;  Delaware,  A.  W.  Clancey ;  Dubojs,  Andrew  M,  Sweei 
Fayette,  Josiah  S.  Gamble ;  Franklin,  Michaiel  A.  Mess;  Fultoji,  Wi 
J.  Williams ;  Grant,  George  A.  Osborn  ;  Gjeene.  Samuel  W.  Axtell 
Hamilton,  A  H.  Morris;  Harrison.  Daniel  F.  Lemon;  Hancock, 

A.  Smith ;  Henry,  Timothy  Wilson ;  Hendricks.  J.  A.  C.  Do 
Howard,  John  W.  Barnes ;  Jackson ,.Jas.  H.  Hamilton  ;  Jaspier^  Dan 

B.  Nowels ;  Jay,  Wm.  J.  Houk  ;  Jennings,  T  Cope ;  Jefferson,  O.  E. 
buckle ;  JoKnson,  D.  A.  Owen  ;  Knox,  E.  B.  Milam ;  Kosciusko.  S. 
Anglin  ;  Lawrence,  ^V^  B.  Chrisler ;  LaGrange,  E.  D.  Machan;  M 
ison,  Wm.  Croan ;  Marion,  L.  P.  Harlan ;  Martin,  Z.  F.  WilUamsj 
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Miami.  Walter  C.  Baily;  Monroe,  John  M.  McGec;  Montgomery, 
John  G.Overton;  Morgan,  E.  W.  Paxson;  Newton,  Wm.  H.  Hersh- 
man ;  Noble,  Nelson  Prentiss ;  Ohio,  C.  M.  Marble ;  Orange,  Geo. 
W.  Faucett ;  Olefin,  Oliver  P.  McAuley ;  Payke,  W.  H.  Elson ;  PiJ:e, 
W.  M.  Vansickle;  Putnajn,  L.  E.  Smedley ;  Rush,  J.  L.  Shauck;  St. 
Joseph,  Calvin  Moon ;  Sullivan,  James  A.  Marlow;  Tippecanoe,  W. 
HTCaulkins;  Jigton.  George  C.  Woods;  Vand^rburg.  J,  W.  David- 
son; Warren,  Alonzo  Nebeker;  Wabash,  H.  A.  Hutchins;  Wayne, 
J.  C.  Macpherson ;  Warrick,  Wm.  W.  Fuller ;  Wells,  W.  H.  Ernst ; 

Whitley,  J.  W.  Adair.  '  ^ 

As  the  work  of  the  meeting  pertained  largely  to  what  is  of  special 
interest  only  to  superintendents,  and  as  arrangements  were  made  to 
have  the  minutes  printed  in  full  and  sent  to  each  superintendent  and 
trustee,  a  full  report  is  not  necessary.  The  following,  ho //ever,  is  of 
general  interest: 

The  Committee  on  a  System  of  Graduation  from  District  Schools, 
Mr.  Nowles,  of  Jasper,  Chairman,  reported  as  follows : 

We  recommend  the  practice  of  granting  diplomas  or  certificates 
of  proficiency  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  in 
district  schools,  and  make  the  following  suggestions  as  to  the  plan  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose : 

.  I.  Two  months  before  the  close  of  school  the  teacher  shall  notify 
the  superintendent  of  the  number  of  names  of  pupils  who  have  been 
preparing  for  the  certificate  examination  for  graduation. 

2.  The  superintendent  shall  examine  such  pupils  at  a  time  and 
place  agreed  upon  by  parties  interested. 

3.  The  superintendent  shall  determine  from  such  examination 
and  from  other  information  whether  the  applicants  are  worthy  the 
certificate,  and  shall  notify  the  teachers  and  other  parties  interested, 
of  his  decision. 

4.  At  a  time  and  place  designated  by  the  trustee,  the  schools  of 
the  township  shall  be  assembled,  and  the  successful  applicant  shall 
be  called  upon  to  recite  orally,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
schools,  parents,  and  visitors,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  superintendent,  or  trustee,  should  the  superintendent  be  absent. 

5.  Other  exercises  may  be  provided  for  the  day  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

6.  Such  applicants  as  sustain  a  general  average  of  85  per  cent, 
do  not  fall  below  70  per  cent,  in  any  branch,  shall  receive  a  certifi- 
cate, signed  by  the  superintendent,  trustee,  director,  and  teacher. 
Such  certificate  to  be  then  and  there  publicly  presented  to  the  suc- 
cessful applicants  by  the  superintendent,  trustee,  or  some  other  per- 
son selected  for  that  duty. 

7.    A  record  of  the  names  and  age  of  pupils,  date  of  graduation, 
name  of  the  school,  and  of  the  teacher  under  whose  tuition  the  pupils 
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graduated,  shall  be  kept  by  the  county  superintendent  and  township 
trustee. 

Your  committee  would  submit  the  following  as  a  form  of  words  j 
for  the  diploma  herein  contemplated  : 

INDIANA  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

[  Certificate  of  Graduation.'] 

This  certifies  that ,  of  District  No.  — ,  Township  of: 

,  County  of ,  having  completed  the  course  of  sludr 

adopted  for  the  Common  School  of  said  County,  and  having  passed 
a  creditable  examination  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, geography,  English  grammar,  physiology,  and  United  States  his- 
tory, and  having  sustained  a  record  for  correct  deportment,  is  granted 
this  certificate  of  graduation. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Elisha  B.  Milam,  of  Knox,  President. 

B.  F.  Johnson,  of  Benton,  First  Vice-President. 

William  J.  Houk,  of  Jay,  Second  Vice-President. 

William  B.  Chrisler,  of  Lawrence,  Third  Vice-President. 

Simeon  P.  Neidigh,  of  Brown,  Secretary. 

George  G.  Wood,  of  Tipton,  Treasurer. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest,  and  was  generally  voted  to  be:j 
one  of  the  most  profitable  ever  held. 


PERSONA  L. 


D.  D  Luke  is  re-elected  at  Ligonier. 

F.  Treudley,  Union  City,  is  re-elected. 

Chas.  £.  Hewett  is  re-elected  at  Knightstown. 

J.  A.  Kibbie  has  been  re-elected  at  Kendallville. 

Lee  Ault  will  continue  in  charge  at  Hagerstown. 

G  B.  Haggett  is  superintendent  of  the  Albion  schools. 

A.  M.  Huyck  is  principal  of  the  Frankfort  high  school. 

Henry  Gunder  will  stay  at  New  Castle  at  a  salary  of  |i2oo. 

C.  M.  Merica  has  been  re-elected  as  principal  at  Garrett  for  next, 
year. 

Frank  F.  Prigg  is  to  be  principal  of  the  Danville  schools  next^ 
year. 

R.  A.  Chase  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  at  Plymouth — of| 
ourse. 
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R«  I.  Hamilton  has  been  re-employed  to  superintend  the  Anderson 
schools. 

W.  S.  Walker,  of  Jonesborough,  is  elected  superintendent  at  Wil- 
liamsport. 

Mrs.  Jane  G.  Holcomb  will  remain  principal  of  the  Richmond 
high  school. 

Prof.  Kemple»  of  Saginaw  City,  Mich.,  high  school,  takes  a  position 
in  Laporte  high  school. 

John  Cooper  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Evansville 
schools  at  a  salary  of  $2500. 

Horace  Phillips,  of  Gra«d  Haven,  Mich.,  will  take  the  superiutend- 
ency  of  the  Laporte  schools  next  year. 

Prof  E.  E.  Smith  has  been  for  the  sixth  year  retained  as  Principal 
of  the  Academy  of  Purdue  University. 

C.  P.  Mitchell,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Rensselaer  schools. 

A.  P.  Allen,  formerly  of  this  state,  will  open  a  summer  normal  July 
I2th,  at  Hillsboro,  111.,  his  present  home. 

R.  A.  Ogg  has  been  r^- elected  principal  of  the  New  Albany  high 
school,  wi<h  his  salary  increased  to  $1200. 

P.  P.  Sfaultz,  for  many  years  the  superintendent  at  Rising  Sun,  will 
go  next  year  to  Mt.  Vernon  and  take  the  schools  there. 

F.  M.  Westhafer  is  principal  of  a  school  at  Woodstock,  Iowa,  but 
expects  to  return  to  Martin  county,  his  old  home,  next  year. 

A.  Tompkins,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Franklin  schools,  instead  of  £.  M. 
Kemp,  resigned. 

Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  for  the  past  fifteen  years  superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland,  O.,  schools,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  Doelle,  who  has  for  six  years  past  been  the  efficient  teacher 
of  the  Huntersville  schools,  has  gone  to  Chicago  to  engage  in  the 
mercantile  business. 

'.  p.  M.  Nelson,  a  this  years  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  is  to  take 
the  Worthington  schools,  and  Bailey  Martin,  his  classmate,  is  to  be 
principal  of  the  high  school. 

W.  T.  Lucas  has  been  re-elected  to  take  the  Patoka  schools  next 
year.  He  and  S.  M.  Hutzel,  of  the  State  University,  have  closed  a 
10- week  normal,  enrolling  over  100. 
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W.  H.  Sims  and  his  entire  corps  of  teachers  have  been  re-dccted 
at  Cambridge  City.  The  local  papers  speak  in  high  terms  of  the 
exhibit  of  school  work  made  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

F.  M.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the  Muncie  schools,  was  on  com- 
mencement evening  made  the  recipient  of  a  gold  watch  from  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  of  a  gold  watch-chain  from  the  graduating 
class. 

John  W.  Cowan,  formerly  superintendent  of  Steuben  county,  and 
well  and  favorably  known  in  Northeast  Indiana,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Fargo,  Dakota  Territory. 
Fargo  has  a  pouplation  of  about  7600. 

The  editor  of  this  Journal  was  recently  elected  President  of  Antioch 
College,  his  alma  mater,  located  at  Yellow  Springs,  O.  While  he 
highly  appreciates  the  honor  thus  conferred,  he  has  decided  not  to 
accept  the  place,  but  to  remain  in  his  native  state  and  continue  his 
chosen  work. 

E.  A.  Haight,  principal  of  the  Vincennes  University,  has  gotten 
into  trouble.  He  visited  Terre  Haute  with  one  of  his  lady  teachers 
and  registered  as  "E.  H.  Alberts  and  lady.**  Both  he  and  the  lady 
have  always  maintained  untarnished  characters,  and  he  explains  the 
assumed  name  as  simply  a  freak  of  fancy.  His  indiscretion  is  likely 
to  cost  him  his  place. 

Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Higher  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy in  Vassar  College,  has  just  had  conferred  on  her  the  honorary 
title  LL.  D.  by  Hanover  College,  this  state.  This  is  the  first  instance 
in  the  history  of  the  world  of  this  high  title  being  conferred  upon  a 
woman.  No  one  who  knows  Miss  Mitchell  will  doubt  that  it  is  mer- 
ited. Hundreds  of  men  with  not  half  the  ability  have  been  thus 
honored. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  president  of  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Cleveland,  O.,  schools,  in  place  of  A.  J.  Rickoff. 
President  Hinsdale  is  a  strong  man,  but  has  not  had  public  school 
experience.  Mr.  Rickoff  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Cleveland 
schools  for  1 5  years,  and  given  them  a  rank  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
country.  A  superintendent  can  not  by  any  possibility  please  ever)'- 
body,  and  his  dismissal,  whatever  may  be  his  merit,  is  only  a  matter 
of  time.     **  Sad,  but  true.*' 

Chas.  F.  CofiSn,  of  the  Connersville  high  school,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  New  Albany  schools.  Mr.  Cofiin  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Asbury  University,  and  will  be  remembered  as  the  person  who 
won  the  prize  at  the  state,  and  also  at  the  inter-state  oratorical  coo- 
tests  last  year.    He  has  before  him  a  great  work  for  one  of  his  years 
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and  experience,  but  his  three  years  experience  as  a  teacher,  his  gen- 
eral scholarship,  his  uniformly  courteous  bearing,  his  integrity  of 
character,  and  last  but  not  least,  his  ambition  to  do  a  good  work  and 
make  an  honorable  record,  will  go  far  toward  insuring  his  success. 

Asa.  M.  Weston,  of  Henry  county,  has  been  announced  as  a  can- 
didate for  State  Superintendent  before  the  Democratic  convention. 
Mr.  Weston  is  a  graduate  of  Antioch  College ;  he  was  for  three  years 
principal  of  the  Vernon  schools,  but  most  of  his  teaching  experience 
has  been  as  President  of  Eureka  College,  111.  Mr.  Weston  has 
scholarship,  but  it  will  be  against  him  that  he  has  not  been  more 
prominently  and  permanently  identified  with  Indiana  schools. 

A.  L.  Lamport  has  given  up  the  schools  at  Waterloo,  whereiie  had 
been  for  several  years,  on  account  of  ill  health.  Instead  of  "  wield- 
ing the  rod'*  he  proposes  to  "swing  the  hoe,*'  and  thus  imbibe  sun- 
shine and  health. 

T.  J.  Charlton,  Supt.  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Refuge  at  Plainfield, 
has  been  tendered  his  old  place  as  superintendent  of  the  Vincennes 
schools,  but  declines.     He  is  doing  good  work  where  he  is. 

D.  B.  Veazey  is  again  "one  of  the  boys."  He  has  entered  the 
list  as  general  agent  for  the  publications  of  A,  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  36  Madison  street,  Chicago. 

J.  H.  Martin  has  been  re-elected  at  Madison.  Reports  from  vari- 
ous sources  coincide  in  the  statement  that  Mr.  Martin's  work,  the 
past  year,  has  been  very  successful. 

J.  V.  Coombs,  well  known  in  this  state,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
East  Illinois  College  and  Normal  School  at  Danville,  IlL 

Jesse  H.  Brown's  services  can  be  had  for  institute  work  for  the 
weeks  beginning  August  28th  and  September  4th. 

J.  C.  Eagle  declined  the  superintendency  of  the  Franklin  schools 
and  decided  to  stay  at  Edinburgh. 

W.  W.  Grant  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Indianapolis 
high  school,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  department  is  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School. 
ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

I  propose  to  report  the  result  of  ten  weeks  work  in  the  Indiana- 
polis high  school.  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  school 
board  analytical  chemistry  was  introduced  into  the  course  during 
the  school  year  just  closed. 
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Ten  tables,  with  gas,  water  supply  and  waste  pipe,  were  fitted  op 
and  stocked  with  chemicals  at  an  exp>ense  of  about  one  hundred 
dollars.  A  large  table  upon  which  to  perform  experiments  selected 
from  the  text-book ;  and  another,  upon  which  to  write  reports,  com- 
pleted the  outfit. 

The  work  consisted  of  analysis  and  the  performance  of  text-book 
experiments.  Ten  pupils  were  put  at  the  tables,  and  furnished  with 
reagents,  solutions,  etc.,  for  analytical  work  The  other  memben 
of  the  class  were  assigned  work  from  the  text-book  each  day. 

In  analysis  twenty  solutions,  containing  generally  a  base  and  an 
acid,  were  first  given ;  these  were  followed  by  about  ten  other  solu- 
tions containing  from  two  to  ten  substances.  In  all  cases  the  pupil 
was  ignorant  of  the  character  of  his  solution.  Following  this  work 
a  kind  of  thesis  substance,  such  as  clay,  type-metal,  solder,  brass, 
etc.,  was  selected. 

The  experimental  work  was  so  arranged  that  no  two  pupils  had 
th^  same  experiment  at  the  same  time.  Eliot  and  Storer's  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry  was  used  as  the  basis  of  this  work,  it  being  the  tex^ 
book  used  in  the  high  school  A  few  days  were  devoted  to  Blow- 
pipe Analysis.  The  analytical  work  was  reported  in  small  blank- 
books,  with  all  the  equations  worked  out.  The  experiments  weic 
reported  upon  slips  of  paper,  and  the  pupil  was  encouraged  to  report 
just  what  he  did,  and  only  what  he  actually  observed.  Recitations 
were  had  from  time  to  time  to  test  the  pupils'  progress.  The  stand* 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  was  based  upon  the  pupil's  neatness  ia 
his  work,  his  skill  in  performing  experiments,  and  upon  the  general 
appearance  and  accuracy  of  his  report  on  the  analytical  work.  We 
had  all  the  hindrances  incident  to  a  first  attempt  in  such  work,  and 
yet  the  success  of  the  experiment  has  been  such  as  to  very  much 
encourage  us  in  making  another  effort  next  year. 

The  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  text-book  has  been  increased.  An 
intelligent  conception  of  analytical  chemistry  has  been  received. 
Good  habits  as  to  order  and  neatness  have  been  acquired.  Skill  in 
manipulation  and  a  desire  to  continue  in  the  work  are  among  tlie 
best  results. 

It  is  believed  that  with  increased  facilities  a  much  higher  success 
may  be  attained  in  our  high  schools.  J.  Montgomery, 

High  School,  Indianapolis. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


Literature  is  the  new  name  of  The  W^yoming  Literary  Afoutkly, 
published  at  Buffalo,  N,  Y.    The  number  before  us  is  first-class. 
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The  Atlantic  for  July  contains  the  last  poem  written  by  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, entitled  "The  Bells  of  San  Bias/'  The  manuscript  bears 
date  March  1 5th,  which  was  but  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Longfellow's 
final  illness. 

Last  month  in  noticing,  Sheldon's  Readers,  they  were  called 
"Model  Readers"  instead  of  Modem  Readers.  As  another  series 
is  called  Model  Readers,  this  correcti6n  is  necessary.  The  Fourth 
Reader  of  this  series  is  just  out,  and  will  be  noticed  next  month. 

A  Method  in  Geogrcphy,  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Teachers* 
Institutes,    St.  Louis :     American  School  Book  Company. 

The  title  indicates  the  true  character  of  this  little  book.  It  is  a 
successful  attempt  to  present  a  natural,  practical  method  of  teaching 
geography.  It  contains  many  excellent  suggestions,  and  will  be 
helpful  in  teaching  any  grade  of  the  subject,  and  especially  the  pri- 
mary. 

Pattersons  Eletnents  of  Grammar,  with  Practical  Exercises.  By 
Calvin  Patterson,  Supt.  of  the  Brooklyn  Schools.  New  York  and 
Chicago  :  Sheldon  &  Co.  Cyrus  Smith,  Indianapolis,  agent  for 
Indiana,     pp.  224. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  happily  united  the  Language  Lesson 
method  with  the  Grammar  methods.  The  first  part  is  on  the  object- 
ive plan,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  what  is  to  follow.  The  drills 
in  practical  exercises  are  well  arranged.  Everything  that  a  child 
needs,- and  more  than  he  commonly  gets,  in  the  common  school 
course,  is  found  in  this  one  little  volume.     Examine  it. 

Rand,  McNally  &»  Co.^s  Index  Atlas  of  the  World.  Chicago : 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

This  is  decidedly  the  best  production  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
leen.    It  contains  large  and  well  executed  maps  of  every  cruntry  on 
.  the  globe.     It  contains  historical,  statistical,  and  descriptive  matter 
relative  to  each  of  these  countries.     In  addition  to  the  statements 
and  the  tables,  which  are  full  and  accurate,  the  author  employs  col- 
;  ored  diagrams,  by  means  of  which  one  can  really  see  the  relative 
increase  or  decrease  of  population,  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation,  pro- 
ductions, manufactures,  commerce,  religious  sects,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
It  contains  nearly  every  geographical  name  known. 
In  connection  with  the  map  of  each  country  or  state  there  is  an 
phabetical  list  of  the  counties,  creeks,  islands,  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
ins,  towns,  and  cities,  etc.     Every  post  office  is  named,  and  the 
pulaiion  of  every  village  given,  using  the  latest  census.     Each 
name  is  followed  by  a  letter  and  a  figure.     By  referring  to  the  map 
a^d  finding  the  letter  in  the  margin  at  the  side  and  the  figure  at  the 
top,  and  then  from  these  extending  one  line  horizontally  and  the 
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other  vertically,  the  point  of  intersection  will  be  the  location  of  the 
place  named.  The  work  is  a  complete  geographical  ccylopedia  in 
itself,  and  is  a  very  valuable  book  of  ready  reference. 

How  to  Talk ;  or,  Primary  Lessons  in  ike  Englisk  Language.  By 
W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M.  Philadelphia :  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  F.  S. 
Beldon,  Chicago,  western  agent,    pp.  208 ;  price  42  cts. 

The  above  little  bock  is  another  effort  to  put  forth  a  systematic 
method  of  training  children  to  speak  correctly.  The  advantage  of 
forming  correct  habits  in  the  use  of  language,  in  early  life,  over  n- 
forming  bad  habits  in  later  life,  can  not  be  over  estimated.  The  idea 
that  one  can  acquire  the  correct  use  of  language  by  committing  rules 
and  definitions,  and  parsing,  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  better 
thought  that  the  only  way  to  learn  to  use  language  is  to  use  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  guide  the  young  learner  in  the  cor- 
rect use  of  language  while  he  is  forming  habits  of  speech.  Complet- 
ing expressions,  filling  blanks,  correcting  errors,  parsing,  analyzing, 
etc.,  are  all  useful  exercises,  but  are  of  little  value  in  fixing  habits  of 
speaking.  Such  habits  are  attainable  only  by  the  exercise  oi  original ; 
expressions.  ' 

This  cultivation  of  original  expression  is  the  great  merit  of  this 
book,  and  is  what  gives  it  precedence  over  any  other  book  of  its 
class.    It  should  be  seen  by  every  teacher. 

A  Dictionary  of  English  Phrases,  with  Illustrative  Sentences— ^"^ 
Kwong  Ki  Chiu.    New  York  and  Chicago :     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

That  such  a  book  as  the  above  should  have  been  written  by  a 
Chinaman  is  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Kwong  was  a  member  of  the 
Chinese  Educational  Mission  in  the  United  States,  and  has  compiled 
an  English  and  Chinese  dictionary.  The  book  is  composed  largely 
of  linguistic  anomalies,  usually  called  phrases,  which  are  wholly 
conventional,  and  the  meaning  of  which  can  not  be  gathered  from 
the  words  that  compose  them — e.  g.,  "to  cut  under,"  "flea  in  the 
car,"  "to  make  a  clean  breast  of,"  "put  to  the  blush,"  etc.;  and  id, 
of  slang  phrases  such  as  "Adam's  ale,"  "up  to  snuff,"  "all  in  one's 
eye/'  "jack  of  all  trades,"  etc. ;  and  in  addition  to  these  are  idio- 
matic phrases,  English  proverbs,  Chinese  proverbs,  etc. 

it  embraces  over  900  pages,  and  covers  the  ground  thoroughly. 
The  book,  altogether,  is  very  unique  and  very  valuable.  It  is  highly 
commended  by  the  leading  literary  men  and  magazines  of  the 
country. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


We  want  very  much  a  few  more  Feb.  Nos.,  '8a,  and  as  many  May 
Nob.,  '8a,  as  we  can  get.  Any  one  who  will  return  to  us,  in  good 
condition,  will  have  his  time  extended  one  month  for  each  Journal 
sent. 

Have  you  paid  for  your  Journal  ?     If  not  please  attend  to  it  at  once. 

If  you  wish  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal,  write  for  terms  to  agents. 

See  advertisement  of  Geographical  Reader,  by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Longfellow  Leaflets. — Special  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement 
on  another  page  of  Longfellow's  works,  all  of  which,  including  the  "  Leaflets/' 
are  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phonography,  or  Phonetic  Shorthand. — Catalogues  of  works,  with  Pho- 
nographic alphabet  and  illustrations,  for  beginners,  sent  on  application. 
7  3t  Address,  Benn  Pitman,  Cincinnati,  O. 

IP  YOU  want  to  be  a  Telegraph  Operator,  send  25  cts.  for  the  Most 

Complete  Telegraph  Instructor  in  the  world.        C.  £.  Jones  &  Brc, 
7-31  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Concord,  Mass.,  June  3d,  1882. 

Hon.  John  M.  Blosa,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Indiana: 

Sir  : — Having  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  I  have  availed  myself  of  an  occasion  to 
make  some  examination  of  its  present  methods  and  condition.  From  several 
previous  visits,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  its  organ- 
ization and  progress,  both  under  its  former  principal  and  its  present  one. 

I  have  taken  special  interest  in  the  w  ork  of  this  school  on  account  of  the 
thoroughness  of  its  instruction  in  methods  and  the  special  attention  given  to 
the  philosophy  of  ex]X)sition  or  development  of  the  subject  taught.  Each 
teacher  has  been  accustomed  to  study  his  or  her  theme  in  view  of  its  widest 
relation  to  other  special  themes  and  to  the  development  of  the  mind  in  general. 
The  pupil  has  been  required  to  prepare  ids  lesson  with  reference  to  discussion 
of  these  wide  relations,  and  thus  a  habit  of  reflection  engendered  that  would 
make  itself  felt  when  the  pupil  came  to  his  after  work  in  the  school-room. 
All  will  agree  that  the  children  of  Indiana  should  be  taught  in  her  schools  to 
think ^  and  the  best  guaranty  for  this  is  the  training  of  thinking  teachers  in  this 
Normal  School.  I  have  often  spoken  with  warm  commendation  of  the  work 
in  this  school  on  account  of  this  thorough  training  in  the  habit  of  reflection, 
which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  school  under  the  principalship  of  Professor 
William  A.  Jones,  and  in  my  opinion,  still  remains  its  characteristic. 

In  our  American  school  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  in  the  schools  of 
other  countries,  the  recitation  is  the  important  means  of  teaching  the  pupil  how 
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to  study  the  book  and  get  information  and  insight  for  himself.  For  the  Amer- 
ican teacher  relies  on  the  use  of  the  text- book  more  than  the  teacher  of  Eng- 
land or  Germany  does,  and  expects  more  of  self-preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  than  is  expected  there.  Our  greatest  danger,  therefore,  lies  in  the  tend- 
ency to  permit  the  mechanical  habit  of  memorizing  the  text-book,  instesdof 
mastering  its  thoughts.  The  correct  recitation  is  devoted  chiefly  to  this  matter 
of  understanding  the  subject,  and  the  pupil  is  held  responsible  fur  the  worit  of 
expounding  the  subject  in  an  intellectual  manner.  The  pupil  learns  from  the 
standard  insisted  upon  by  the  teacher,  what  he  should  have  made  the  book 
give  him,  and  what  he  must  demand  from  the  book  the  next  time.  He  sees 
the  thought  of  the  book  filtered  through  the  minds  of  his  lellow-pupiis  in  the 
recitation  and  learns  how  to  vary  the  expression  of  the  same  thought  and  bow 
to  make  its  statement  more  explicit. 

Our  national  life  rejects  the  social  system  of  castes,  and  demands  of  each 
individual  a  preparation  for  the  highest  duties  as  self-governed  citizens.  This 
in V( lives  the  duty  of  perpetual  education,  and  is  not  practicable  or  conceivable 
except  under  the  condition  that  the  individual  is  an  habitual  reader  of  books 
and  newspapers.  The  useful  American  citizen  can  not  be  ff<und  outside  of 
the  class  who  read  the  newspaper,  for  the  reason  that  our  government  is  basdl . 
on  enlightened  public  opinion  secured  through  the  newspaper.  It  is  most 
important  with  us,  therefore,  that  the  citizen  shall  be  able  to  understand  the 
printed  page.  From  instinct,  doubtless,  our  common  school  system  has  aimed 
steadily  in  this  direction,  against  the  tide  of  educational  reform  which  has 
looked  to  European  models  and  insisted  upon  oral  instruction  as  a  desirable 
substitute  for  the  text-book. 

The  true  reform  should  insist  upon  making  instruction  go  to  develop  skill 
in  the  pupil  to  use  the  book.  The  book  lenders  him  independent  of  the  per- 
sonal aid  of  others  and  gives  him  the  ability  to  help  himself  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  race  as  it  is  found  preserved,  free  for  all,  on  the  printed  page. 

I  count  it,  therefore,  a  fortunate  thing  for  Indiana  that  her  .Normal  School 
aims  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  their  work  of  instruction  by  training  them  in  the 
use  of  ihe'text-book,  while  it  guards  them  against  the  abuse  of  it  by  teaching 
them  the  art  of  exposition  used  in  the  book  and  how  to  criticise  its  method  and 
its  information. 

Again,  the  school  at  Terre  Haute  has  taught  with  great  care  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind,  giving  the  pupil  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  human  will  and 

intellect,  whose  development  it  is  to  be  his  vocation  as  teacher  to  watch  o«r. 
The  increased  attention  to  the  school  of  practice  I  consider  an  advantage. 

The  pupils  have  a  better  opportunity  to  test  their  theories  and  to  learn  how  to 

apply  them,  under  the  criticism  of  their  fellow-pupils  and  of  their  teacben. 
The  introduction  of  the  study  of  Latin  has  added  an  important  means  of 

culture  which  will  give  the  teacher  aid  in  understanding  an«l  using  English. 

I  am  glad  to  note,  also,  improved  facilities  for  illustrating  the  natural  sciences, 

and  a  larger  portion  of  time  devoted  to  them. 

The  State  Normal  School  derives  its  pupils  mainly  from  the  rural  portions 

of  the  state,  and  it  furnishes  .teachers  directly  for  the  country  schools.   The 

cities  mostly  provide  themselves  with  normal  or  training  schools  for  their  own 
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sapply  of  teachers.  The  teachers  from  city  normal  schools  seek  and  obtain 
places  in  the  cities,  and  it  *s  the  State  Normal  School  that  supplies  the  country 
districts  with  skilled  professional  talent. 

It  is  desirable  that  some  pupils  shall  be  drawn  to  the  Normal  School  from 
the  class  that  have  had  the  benefit  of  college  instruction.  The  inducements 
held  out  recently  to  this  class,  therefore,  will,  I  trust,  prove  a  wise  measure. 
The  t«achers  of  ihe  high  schools  and  colleges  will  generally  come  from  ampng 
c<rflcge  graduates,  on  which  account  it  is  very  desirable  that  some  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  art  of  education  should  be  given  in  colleges.  But  the  Nor- 
mal School  alone  can  afford  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  subject  to  prepare 
the  professional  teacher. 

I  note  with  pleasure  the  strict  discipline  in  the  school.  The  pupils  are 
general iy  of  mature  age  and  are  very  earnest  in  their  deportment.  The  temp- 
tation in  such  a  school  is  to  leave  the  pupils  to  their  own  pleasure  and  not  to 
insist  on  re  ulations  which  would  be  thought  necessary  in  the  primary  or 
Grammar  schools.  But  it  is  wise  to  make  of  the  normal  school  a  model  school, 
so  that  the  future  teacher  may  practice  now  what  he  will  teach  by  and  by. 
Only  by  conforming  himself  to  the  requirements  of  a  good  school  will  the  ideal 
become  thoroughly  impressed  on  his  mind.  The  administration  of  this  strict 
dbcipline  with  a  uniformly  courteous  manner  is  no'eworthy  in  the  school  at 
Terre  Haute,  and  is  very  commendable.  Rough,  rude  manners  are  above  all 
to  be  banished  from  the  school-room ;  the  old-time  school  nearly  neutralized 
its  good  influence  by  neglecting  this  principle. 

The  unity  of  feeling  observable  among  the  members  of  the  faculty  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  pledge  of  that  cooperation  necessary  for  making  the  school 
a  success  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  under  the  guidance  of  the  discreet 
and  able  administration  of  its  principal,  Prof.  George  J'.  Brown. 

In  conclusion  I  would  congratulate  the  citizens  of  your  state  on  the  posses- 
sion of  a  first-class  institution  for  the  education  of  home  talent,  thereby  ren- 
dering it  unnecessary  to  import  professionally  educated  teachers  from  neigh- 
boring states,  at  such  higher  wages  as  would  induce  them  to  migrate  from 
home,  while  the  native  talent  of  Indiana  remained  undeveloped.  The  great 
increase  in  numbers  of  pupils  enrolled  at  the  Terre  Haute  Normal  School, 
indicates  that  the  policy  of  the  state  is  supported  by  the  people. 

I  am,  yours  very  respectfully, 

Wm.  T.  Harris. 

THE 

If  ortborn  Indiana  If ormal  School 

and  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO,    INDIANA, 

WILL  OPBN  ITS 

4isr  SESSION  ON  TUESDAY,  AUG.  29,  1882. 

to: 

This  institution,  now  more  prosperous  than  ever  before,  has  grown  and 

flourished  solely  upon  its  own  merits.     Strict  attention  to  business,  thorough 
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work  \m  every  department,  and  honorable  competition,  without  any  attempt  to 
disparage  the  good  work  of  other  schools,  have  won  for  it  encominiss  inn 
leading  educators  everywhere,  and  have  in  eight  years  built  up  a  school  from 
one  beginning  with  35  students  to  one  whose  average  enrollment  exceeds  1200, 
thus  making  it  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LAND. 

The  attendance  each  succeeding  term  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  cor- 
responding  term  of  the  previous  year. 

The  summer  term,  which  has  just  opened,  has  an  attendance  of  at  least  150 

more  than  the  summer  term  of  '81. 

This  continued  growth  for  nine  consecutive  years  i&  the  best  evidence  of 
the  school's  worth. 

It  now  has  representatives  from  almost  EVERY  STATE  AND  TERRI- 
TORY IN  THE  UNION,  and  from  the  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA. 

These  young  people  are  refined  and  cultured,  and  come  from  the  best  fam- 
ilies. The  majority  of  them  have  made  their  own  money,  and  are  {nTiag 
their  own  way,  while  many  others  come  from  homes  of  luxury. 

ALL  ARE  UPON  THE  SAME  BASIS,  the  only  criterion  being  die 
work  done.     No  institution  is  more  faithful  to  those  confided  to  its  care. 

While  we  do  not  promise  to  please  every  one,  yet  the  universal  testimony 
of  those  who  come  here  for  work  is  that  they  get  more  than  value  received  for 
the  time  and  money  expended. 

Each  department  is  in  charge  of  a  teacher  specially  trained  for  his  work. 
It  is  evident  that  the  instructor  wh«  gives  his  whole  time  to  one  or  two  branches 
can  accomplish  more  for  students  than  the  one  who  attempts  to  teach  every- 
thing.    This  advantage  can  not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small. 

The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades 
that  students  can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  begin  where  tkf 
wish  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

Mrs.  KINSEY  has  assumed  full  management  of  the  Boarding  and  Rooms 
of  the  LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Parents  need  have  no  fears  about  sending  their  daughters  here,  as  they  will 
be  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  and  cultured  lady,  who  will  give  then 
her  special  attention. 

ESPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  fact  that  the  School  Buildings  are  located  about  one  mile  from  the  city, 
while  a  decided  advantage  to  the  Schools,  has  caused  us  serious  inconvenieDce 
in  securing  for  students  such  accommodations  as  we  desired. 

Building  after  building  has  been  erected,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing  attendance.  During  the  past  four  years  the 
citizens  have  come  to  our  aid.  Now  ''College  Hill"  is  a  village  of  itselfjaod 
we  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  all  who  cone 
with  large,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  rooms,  and  near  the  school  building 

During  the  present  season  more  than  150  additional  rooms  for  students  will 
be  erected.  The  large  majority  of  these  are  arranged  in  suites.  Many  of  the 
buildings  are  heated  with  furnaces. 
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For  the  Library,  daring  the  past  year,  $3500  have  been  expended,  and  du> 
ring  the  coming  year  ^5000  more  will  be  expended.  Choice  books,  maga- 
dnes,  daily  papers,  American  and  Foreign,  and  everything  that  tends  to  make 
a  pleasant  literary  home  are  found  here. 

The  Scientific  Department  is  being  completely  furnished.  We  are  securing 
finely  prepared  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  birds  and  other  animals,  and  Geo- 
logical specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Philosophical,  Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  is  new  and  of  the 
most  approved  patterns. 

No  expense  is  spared  in  providing  everything  of  the  best  quality,  so  that  in 
(his  department  also  students  will  have  the  same  advantages  as  are  found  in 
Ihe  older  and  endowed  institutions  of  learning. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  RATES.  Notwithstanding  our  increased  facilities,  and 
the  fact  that  the  prices  of  everything  have  materially  increased,  yet  the  rates 
to  the  student  remain  the  same. 

Tuition  $8  per  term.  Board  and  well-fumished  room  ^1.70  to  I1.90  per 
week.     Never  exceeding  the  latter. 

FALLTERM  will  open- AUGUST  29,  1882. 

FIRST  WINTER  TERM  will  open NOVEMBER  7,  1882. 

SECOND  WINTER  TERM  will  open JANUARY  16,  1883. 

SPRING  TERM  will  open MARCH  27,  1883. 

SUMMER  TERM  will  open JUNE  5,  1883. 

ADYANTAGES  NOT  FOUND  AT  ANT  OTHER  SCHOOL. 

1.  There  are  no  vacations  during  ihe  entire  year, 

2.  Our  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different 
grades  that  students  can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  begin  where 
they  wish,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

3*  There  are  Beginning^  Advanced^  Regular  and  Review  Classes  iii  all  of 
the  branches  every  term.  These  are  organized  not  at  the  beginning  only,  but 
at  different  periods  during  the  term. 

4.  An  opportunity  of  taking,  without  extra  charge,  one  of  the  most  thor- 
•ough  Commercial  Courses  offered  by  any  school. 

5.  Superior  facilities  for  securing  positions  for  those  who  complete  any  of 
the  regular  courses. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  called  to  our  Regular  Course  0/ Study. 

The  high  appreciation  of  our  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  this  work  is 
shown  by  the  members  of  the  classes,  and  the  numerous  letters  received  from 
educators  everywhere. 

Educators  have  confidence  that  those  who  complete  any  of  the  courses  of 
study  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  use  what  they  have  studied,  and  the  success 
of  our  graduates  assvres  all  that  public  confidence  is  not  misplaced. 

For  CaUlogues  address,  H.  B,  BROWN,  Prinopal. 

7-it  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate. 
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♦SPENCERIAN  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


D.    M.    NELSON. 


S  civilization  advances  institutions  constantly  change. 
Out  of  the  darkness  of  the  past  have  come  the  forms 
and  beliefs  of  the  present.     They  have  arisen  as  mists 
"^W^  from  the  ocean,  and  like  these  they  have  at  times  over- 
cast our  intellectual  and  moral  skies,  then  passing  away  before 
the  sunlight  of  reason  they  have  left  the  beautiful  waters  of  truth 
!  as  a  legacy  to  our  modern  world. 

In  this  advancement  there  are  three  phases  through  which  all 
ImstitutioDs  pass  before  becoming  permanent  and  enduring. 
I  There  is  the  phase  of  apatl  y,  then  follows  the  phase  of  contro- 
versy, and  lasdy  the  phase  of  rational  understanding.  History 
marks  three  corresponding  stages  of  culture.  The  Jirsf  of  these 
preceded  the  revival  of  learning.  It  was  characterized  by  dog- 
matism and  reverence  for  external  authority.  The  second,  called 
by  Hegel  the  metaphysical  stage,  culminated  with  the  French 
revolution.  Its  characteristic  was  freedom.  Thought  wished 
to  emancipate  itself  from  the  confines  of  matter  and  institutions. 
Established  theories  one  after  another  had  proved  untenable  and 
had  passed  away.  Everything  was  regarded  as  unstable,  all  beliefs 

*A  gndaating  exercise  read  before  the  State  Normal  June  16,  1882. 
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were  questioned  with  suspicion  lest  they  too  should  be  dissolved 
Rousseau  declares  that  all  the  complications  of  society  are  u&* 
natural  and  artificial,  and  with  him  the  world  is  ready  to  tear 
them  down  and  build  anew.  Thirty  years  of  war  with  its  deluge 
of  blood  put  out  the  spirit  of  this  iconoclastic  age.  The  *W 
stage  is  synthetic  in  its  nature.  It  is  tending  to  aggregate  and 
harmonize.  It  has  built  up  the  doctrines  of  evolution  and  com- 
lotion  of  forces  and  applied  them  in  every  department  of  thought 
Among  the  leaders  of  this  new  philosophy  pre-eminently  stands 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  we  have  thus  reached  the  standpoint  from 
which  to  criticise  all  his  philosophical  labors. 

Of  his  four  essays  on  education  the  first  deals  with  what  should 
constitute  a  rational  curriculum.  The  other  three  deal  respect- 
ively with  the  methods  oi intellectual^  morale  znd  physical  ^t\t\o^ 
ment.  Each  of  these  is  an  inviting  field  for  investigation,  but 
because  of  limited  time  only  the  first  of  these  will  be  considered, 
that  is,  **  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth." 

Herbert  Spencer's  views  are  of  the  most  utilitarian  order.  Hei 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  discern  in  any  true  sense  what: 
knowledge  it  most  concerns  us  to  know.  He  first  proposed  and j 
logically  applied  the  true  standard  for  determining  ''the  relative j 
values  of  kixowledges."  Maintaining  that  this  standard  is  com* 
plete  preparation  for  all  the  activities  of  life,  he  asserts  that  al 
knowledge  is  of  worth  only  as  it  prepares  for  these. 

These  activities  he  enumerates  as  follows :  i.  Those  whick 
directly  minister  to  self-preservation.  2.  Those  which  indiredf  j 
minister  to  self-preservation.  3.  Those  which  have  for  their  endj 
the  rearing  and  disciplining  of  offspring.  4.  Those  which  hai 
for  their  end  the  maintenance  of  proper  social  and  political  rebk] 
tions.  5.  Those  miscellaneous  activities  which  make  up  the' 
leisure  of  life. 

We  will  now  consider  Mr.  Spencer's  thought  as  to  what  con*] 
stitutes  the  best  preparation  for  each  of  these,  and  afterwi 
endeavor  to  show  in  what  respects  such  an  education  fails. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  all  knowledge  is  of  value.     Somedi 
in  a  person's  life  it  may  be  of  use  to  know  the  names  of  all 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  or  of  all  the  towns  on  the  seac 
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will  contend  that  such  knowledge  is  worth 
ure  it.  No  one  would  think  of  making 
)f  study.  That  which  concerns  11s  is  not 
value,  for  that  is  admitted  of  all  knowl-  ^^     %^ 

'st  value.     In  determining  this  Mr.  Spen-  ,        ■^j 

ts  in  their  two-fold  relations  of  knowledge  X 

and  discipline.     That  which  gives  such  importance  to  this  ques-  >   "• 

tion  is  the  shortness  of  life.    Were  our  lives  of  the  antedeluvian  '--^ 

lengths,  wc  might  master  all  facts  as  they  are  presented,  troub-  '     < 

ling  ourselves  but  little  as  to  their  order  and  arrangement.    But  f 

when  we  remember  that  in  its  entirety  "life's  but  a  span',"  and  * 

of  that  span  only  a  fragment  may  be  spent  in  the  school-room,  >  1 

how  transcendently  important  it  becomes  that  we  there  study 
only  tnose  things  that  are  of  real  value  and  permanent  worth.  ' 

By  activities  which  directly  minister  to  self-preservation  are 

le  acts  whose  immediate  purpose  is  the  preservation  ^ 

is  without  life  all  pursuits  are  impossible,  it  follows  „ 

activities  and  the  education  which  prepares  for  them 
importance.     Nature  recognizing  this  fact  has  wisely  '' 

at  most  of  the  knowledge  conducive  to  this  end  should  "* 

spontaneously  during  childhood.  How  to  protect  the 
physical  injury  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  objects  is 
ling  that  the  child  was  ever  learning.  But  security 
evils  is  not  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  term  self- 
m.     Wc  must  not  only  avoid  the  losing  of  life,  but  ^, 

of  health  as  well.  The  last  results  from  the  violation 
1  laws.     Nature  does  not  formulate  these  laws  so  that  ' 

nay  learn  them  as  it  does  the  consequents  of  fire,  mis- 
falling  bodies.  The  effect  of  their  violation  is  often 
;nce  the  child  in  his  own  experiences  does  not  learn  ^ 

it  is  too  late.  He  must  learn  them  from  the  experi- 
le  race.  He  must  be  taught  them.  Thus  it  is  that 
pencer  asserts  that  "such  a  course  of  physiology  as  is 
ir  the  comprehension  of  its  most  general  truths  is  an 
tl  part  of  any  rational  education."  * 

beings  are  not  self-existing,  they  have  wants  more  or 
Atoiy  ia  their  nature,  which  must  be  supplied  or  the 
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individ^ual  perishes.  The  supplying  of  these  wants  through  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor  has  originated  the  varioos  in- 
dustries. These  industries,  by  securing  a  competence,  are  as 
itidirect  means  of  self-preservation,  and  make  possible  to  a  large 
degree  the  discharge  of  the  parental,  the  social,  and  the  miscdr 
laneous  duties.  Our  education  has  always  claimed  to  give  p^^ 
paration  for  industrial  life,  yet  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that  "all 
employments  would  cease  were  it  not  for  that  information  whidi 
men  begin  to  acquire  as  best  they  may  after  their  education  i» 
said  to  be  finished.  The  question  to  be  considered  is  what  is 
best  preparation  for  the  industries  of  life. 

With  few  exceptions  men  are  engaged  in  the  production  and 
exchange  of  commodities.  This  it  is  that  makes  up  the  great 
business  of  the  world.  Manifestly  then,  that  which  business  r^ 
quires  is  a  knowledge  of  things  and  of  the  laws  of  society  whidi 
make  possible  their  production  and  distribution.  Here  Mr. 
Spencer  mentions  mathematics  as  being  useful  in  trade,  architec- 
ture, navigation,  and  mechanics;  Physics^  which,  together  with 
mathematics,  has  given  us  all  modern  inventions;  Chemistry, 
which  lays  the  foundation  for  every  useful  art ;  Bwlogy,  as  it  i» 
related  to  the  production  of  foods ;  Sociology ^  as  it  treats  of  the 
laws  of  society,  which  regulate  all  industry. 

What  have  we  to  say  concerning  the  third  great  class  of  ac- 
tivities ?  Does  our  education  provide  in  the  least  for  parenthood? 
Are  its  difficulties  so  small  as  to  need  no  preparation  whatever? 
Is  not  the  welfare  of  the  race  largely  determined  by  the  charactsr 
and  discipline  of  our  homes  ?  Is  not  the  home  training  the  most 
lasting,  and  therefore  are  not  its  mistakes  the  most  irreparable? 
It  is  an  evidence  of  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  care  and  (&- 
cipline  of  our  homes  is  not  what  it  should  be  that  so' many  of 
our  race  die  in  infancy,  that  so  many  grow  up  with  deformed 
and  diseased  bodies,  and  that  thousands  on  every  hand  are  de* 
ploring  the  lost  opportunities  of  youth.  It  is  indeed  most  strange^ 
that  no  preparation  is  made  for  this  important  class  of  activities;: 
that  children  are  treated  by  our  homes  as  if  doomed  to  lives  of 
celibacy.  They  should  know  to  some  degree  of  certainty  at  least 
what  treatment  is  most  conducive  to  the  development  of  bodi 
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Herbert  Spencer  asserts  that  a  knowl- 
)sychology  is  all-essential  to  the  com- 
;nts'  duties. 

tiienship  includes  an  insight  into  the 
:  then  are  the  studies  that  deal  with 
'  are  history  and  psychology.    History, 
—a  mass  of  names  and  dates — but  in 
the  conditiiMis  for  alt  social  existence, 
d  moral  progress  and  the  development 
taught  includes  ethnology  and  sodology, 
f  social  science  can  be  understood  and 
ht  of  hnw  men  Ihink  and  fttl  and  wilt 
under  given  circumstances,  it  follows,  a  priori,  that  psychology 
ii  essential  to,   and  must  precede  an  understanding  of  soci- 
ology. 

By  the  miscellaneous  activities  are  meant  those  acts  which 
make  up  the  pleasures  of  life,  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  of  litera- 
ture, of  art;  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  nature.    It  may  be  ' 
safely  asserted  that  the  enjoyment  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  any  of  these  higher  objects  is  in  direct  proportion  to  our 
anderstanding  of  the  thought  which  they  involve.     The  most 
.graceful  forms  of  Greek  sculpturing  possessed  but  little  beauty 
to  the  untutored  barbarians  of  the  North.     They  saw  in  them 
onlv  blocks  of  marble  fit  to  be  mutilated  and  destroyed,  while 
heir  fragments  have  since  become  the  admiration  of  the 
ctual  world.     The  child  and  the  savage  are  each  delighted 
TOtesque  images  of  the  simplest  objects — horses,  dogs,  and 
■but  not  with  the  "Transfiguration"  or  "The  Last  Judg- 
'  and  why  7    Because  iht  first  are  intelligible  and  therefore 
;tive;  the  second  are  unintelligible,  lying  beyond  the  realm 
ir  experiences.    These  illustrations  make  clear  the  general 
that  we  appreciate  these  higher  objects  only  as  we  under- 
them.     How,  then,  are  they  to  be  understood?    Herbert 
er  answers,  by  understanding  the  truths  of  science.     It  is 
e  that  deals  with  all  phenomena  of  nature;  it  is  science 
forms  the  basis  for  every  art;  it  is  scientific  truth  that  is 
I  into  and  pervades  all  literature.     Thus  it  is  that  science 
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constitutes  the  best  preparation  for  life's  higher  and  more  intel- 
lectual enjoyments. 

By  analyzing  these  activities  we  have  found  science  the  knowl- 
edge which  prepares  for  each.  Not  that  science  which  is  a  coUec- 
tion  of  terms  and  isolated  facts,  but  science  in  its  widest  sense  teach- 
ing the  principles  underlying  all  phenomena  of  matter  and  mind. 
With  these  principles,  few  though  they  be,  the  child  goes  fortb 
into  the  world  with  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  what  he  is 
and  what  he  is  to  beeorae.  The  world  is  full  of  meaning  because 
he  sees  the  true  inwardness  of  those  things  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. 

One  further  question  remains :'  "What  is  best  as  discipline ?'' 
This  question  has  been  already  answered.  Having  found  what 
is  best  as  knowledge,  we  have  also  found  what  is  best  as 
discipline.  We  do  not  need  to  learn  one  class  of  facts  for  infor- 
mation and  another  for  "mental  gymnastics."  This  would  be' 
a  useless  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy.  A  blunder  which  nature 
in  her  wise  ordering  of  things  has  never  committed.  As  the  tree 
gains  strength  by  unfolding  its  branches  to  the  tempest,  so  the 
mind  gains  power  and  endurance  by  exercise  upon  those  duties 
which  nature  intended  it  to  perform. 

The  Spencerian  idea  is,  then:  i.  That  education  finds  its 
aim  in  complete  preparation  for  life's  activities.  2.  That  these 
activities  are :  Those  of  direct  self-preservation ;  those  of  indi- 
rect self-preservation ;  those  of  parenthood ;  those  of  citizenship; 
miscellaneous  activities.  3.  That  science  is  the  best  prepare 
tion  for  each. 

We  now  ask,  is  such  an  education  complete  ?  May  it  be  ac- 
cepted without  modification  ?  To  each  of  these  questions  a  neg- 
ative answer  must  be  given.  It,  like  the  system  of  philosophf 
upon  which  it  is  based,  stops  short  of  the  "ultimate  truth."  His 
philosophy  reasons  outward  and  upward  in  every  direction  to  a 
great  unknown  and  unknowable — a  something — a  force,  out  of 
which  has  arisen  all  phenomena,  then  stops,  refusing  to  take  Ae 
next  step,  that  since  this  force  is  self-directing,  self-detenniniog, 
it  must  therefore  be  self-conscious,  a  personality,  a  deitj.  So 
his  education  prepares  simply  for  life,  stopping  short  of  anypre* 
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ies  which  man  owes  to  God.     His  edu- 

D  ID  the  relation  of  roan  to  man.    Upon 

Is  God  he  maintains  the  profoundest 

1  his  school- training  is  never  pointed  to 

;  the  stars  of  silent  night  watches  over 

1.     He  is  never  taught  to  look  into  the 

r's  face,  and  there  behold  the  smile  of 

horn  he  may  love  and  reverence  and 

I  v*^j.     •  line  lEii^tuus  scdtimcDts  find  so  place  in  Mr.  Spencer's 

^  school-room,  save  as  the  child  applies  them  to  the  blind,  uncon- 

\  icious,  and  eternal  forces  of  nature. 

,  With  this  exception  Herbert  Spencer's  curriculum  may  be  ac- 
id as  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  rational  of  our  age. 
a  characteristic  devotion  to  his  favorite  themes  in  life,  he 
placed  science  supreme.  With  his  invincible  logic  he  has 
wj  the  master  spirits  of  the  world,  and  it  is  principally  through 
\  that  bis  great  thoughts  are  being  diffused  into  the  common 
of  to^iay. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  QUINCY. 


TKAIHIMO  SCHOOL. 

TWENTY  minutes  ride  from  the  great  "  Hub"  brings  us  to  a 
pretty  little  town  with  quiet,  homelike  streets,  and  many 
at  old  homesteads. 
The  old  Adams  place,  which  is  kept  in  order  as  a  sacred  relic, 
udly  shown  to  visitors.  The  hotel  bears  a  date  of  long  ago 
ts  portal,  and  carries  one  back  to  memories  of  "ye  olden 
'  while  looking  at  some  of  its  quaint  inscriptiODs. 
t  it  was  none  of  these  that  had  drawn  our  footsteps  toward 
vf.  We  desired  to  see  the  workings  of  the  famous  "New 
cture,"  even  though  the  fates  had  decreed  that  the  glance 
be  a  very  brief  one. 

idea  that  is  novel  to  us  and  that  seems  to  hold  within  its 
)ilities  something  better  than  our  present  possessions  is  ea- 
grasped  at    Its  content  b  studied  out  and  worked  at  with 
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the  enthusiasm  for  new  things  that  is  characteristic  of  haman 
nature,  and  particularly  of  American  human  nature. 

So  it  seemed  to  us  was  the  **  new  departure  "  at  Quincy.  De- 
velopment work  has  had  its  day  here  in  our  home  schools,  and 
has  done  its  good  work ;  and  its  newness  departing  has  left  be- 
hind, let  us  hope,  footsteps  that  will  aid  us  in  taking  firmer  steps 
in  deeper,  surer  ground  in  our  work  of  education. 

But,  ''never  tell  a  child  anything  he  can  find  out  for  himself" 
is  now  having  its  day  at  Quincy,  and  has  aroused  all  the  entbu- 
siasm  to  be  looked  for  in  the  awakening  from  a  lethargic  state  to 
an  active  participation  in  the  new  and  untried. 

The  work  there  would  seem  to  deserve  all  the  encomiums  it 
has  received,  if  it  were  only  for  the  earnestness  and  vigor  with 
which  the  ideas  are  carried  out  and  the  happy  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  teaching  is  done.  One  is  strongly  impressed  with  the 
geniality,  the  bonhommie  feeling  of  the  school  people,  from  the 
highest  officials  and  teachers  down  to  the  little  folks  in  the  lower 
grades.  Each  and  all  are  evidently  working  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  the  exponents  of-  the  new  system  and  their  labor  must 
be  well  done.  Young  teachers  and  those  bf  more  mature  expe- 
rience work  with  ah  energy  and  animation  truly  pleasant  to 
behold,  and  with  a  oneness  of  spirit  that  must  make  any  enter- 
prise succeed.  All  of  which  certainly  gives  a  visitor  a  good  im- 
pression of  Quincy  school  work. 

Specially  happy  seems  to  be  the  work  of  giving  to  children 
that  key  to  all  knowledge— reading.  We  found  in  the  lowest 
grades  little  classes,  numbering  from  six  to  ten,  called  up  for 
reading  lessons  from  the  black-board.  The  teaching  ^s  com- 
menced according  to  the  Phonic  Method,  and  soon  develops 
into  a  very  good  combination  of  Phonic  and  Word  Drill. 

The  element  of  novelty  is  a  strong  one  in  these  lessons,  for 
the  work  is  a  constant  succession  of  surprises.  After  words 
containing  the  sounds  to  be  used  are  given  by  the  teacher,  be- 
ginners are  encouraged  to  give  as  many  new  words  as  they  can 
with  which  stories  are  to  be  made  by  teacher  and  children; 
placed  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher ;  read  by  teacher  and  chil- 
dren; children  congratulating  one  another  upon  having  made 
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It  is  K  pretty  lesson  and  the  interest 
rhe  class  being  so  small,  each  pupil  is 
e  share  of  the  work ;  language  is  well 
scured;  and  from  the  success  achieved 
raged  to  make  still  better  stories  next 
time. 

The  reading  is  taught  in  script,  Supt.  Parker  arguing  that  in 
this  way  children  readily  learn  both  script  and  print,  as  they  can 
be  transferred  very  easily  to  the  printed  page  when  they  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  letters  in  script. 

Id  addition  to  this  the  good  effect  was  noticeable  in  the  beau- 
tiful writing  seen  in  second  and  third  year  schools.     The  same 
ight  in  the  reading  is  also  carried  out  in  these  higher  grades. 
The  classes  are  still  small,  not  numbering  more  than  fifteen. 
Before  the  books  are  handed  to  pupils  the  new  words  are  devel- 
oped and  written  upon  the  board,  new  sentences  and  stories 
Formed,  and  children  are  now  led  to  notice  punctuation  and 
liHerent  forms  of  expression.     They  then  eagerly  turn  to  their 
>oks  and  discover  how  these  words  and  expressions  appear  in 
int.     The  reading  is  bright,  the  voices  are  good,  the  memory 
stimulated,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  is  unconsciously 
lone  by  the  children.    A  variety  of  reading  matter  is  presented, 
ind  pupils  are  not  limited  to  one  book  a  year. 
The  great  amount  of  attention  paid  to  the  "visible  picture  of 
Bson" — language — is  noticeable  as  well  in  the  arithmetic,  as  it 
s  taught  in  these  lower  grades. 
Col.  Parker  thinks  that  the  proper  way  of  teaching  language 
imber  presents  a  complete  and  logical  illustration  of  the 
ler  in  which  all  language  should  be  taught !     As  language 
\  expression  of  ideas,  and  as  ideas  are  gained  from  objects, 
number  lessons  are  made  real  language  and  object  lessons, 
ght  is  induced,  then  expressed, 

e  small  classes  are  gathered  around  a  kindergarten  table, 
supplied  with  different  objects  that  the  children  can  easily 
le.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  skillful  teacher  the  little  ones 
tught  to  form  rapidly  with  the  objects  all  the  different  com- 
ions  she  wishes  to  teach ;  they  make  pretty  stories  about  the 
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different  numbers  of  objects ;  they  buy  and  sell  to  one  another 
and  to  the  teacher.  The  facility  with  which  the  very  little  ones 
seem  by  this  means  to  acquire  the  easy  use  of  good  language  is 
almost  marvellous.  A  looker-on  is  highly  interested  in  the  pretty 
fancies  they  weave  into  prosaic  number  exercises,  and  must  cer- 
tainly regret,  as  we  were  obliged  to  do,  that  time  and  train  wait 
for  no  one,  and  our  looking-on  must  soon  come  to  an  end 

We  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  Botany  lesson  given  to  the  whole 
school.  In  this  as  in  other  exercises  in  which  the  whole  school 
joined,  the  teachers  did  not  seem  to  have  the  same  skill  in  hand- 
ling the  large  classes  that  we  saw  exhibited  in  the  reading  and 
number  lessons. 

The  teachers  are  fully  imbued  with  the  thought  that  school 
must  be  a  happy  place  for  children ;  which  thought  is  certainly 
true  and  beautiful.  The  teacher  must  be  on  the  alert  to  notice 
if  there  is  danger  of  children  losing  interest  in  the  lessons;  if 
there  is,  she  m'ust  be  ready  with  something  new  to  afford  variety 
and  keep  up  the  interest.  There  need  be  no  keeping  to  a  pro- 
gramme, the  superintendent  says,  if  the  children  are  not  fully 
interested. 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  watch  the  moral  influence  of  this 
treatment  in  the  effects  on  the  older  pupils,  but  time  forbids. 
Suppose,  though,  that  this  treading  on  flowery  paths  of  ease  can 
not  be  continued  all  through  school  life,  and  that  there  is  not 
always  some  kind  teacher  at  hand  to  fill  the  time  with  a  pleasing 
variety — the  question  then  comes,  is  this  uncontrolled  freedom 
the  best  thing  for  beings  who  must  learn  to  live  in  harmony  with 
others  ?  to  teach  this  last,  being  one  great  part  of  the  work  of  the 
school. 

Attention  is  the  control  of  perception  by  means  of  the  wifl. 
Does  this  pampering  train  the  will  power  of  children  so  that  at- 
tention can  be  made  voluntary,  and  not  simply  attracted  by  the 
passing  fancy  of  the  moment  ?  Is  not  this  pressure  as  much  ex- 
ternal as  the  other  extrenie  of  the  olden-time  when  sternness  was 
the  rule  ? 

The  New  Departure  is  doing  a  good  work.  It  starts  out  widj 
the  right  thought ;  but  it  is  as  though  at  Quincy  they  have  gone 
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from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  that  by-and-by  they  will 
swing  back  and  take  a  middle  course.  ' 

A  visit  to  Quincy  is  full  of  pleasure,  for  the  people  are  hos- 
pitable and  cheery ;  and  no  teacher  can  visit  there  without  re- 
ceiving a  fresh  start  in  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  her  own  work. 
The  earnestness  manifested  there  is  very  contagious,  and  we 
came  away  wishing  them  God-speed  in  their  good  work. 


WHY  SHOULD  LANGUAGE  AND  MATHEMATICS  BE 

TAUGHT  IN  SCHOOL? 


V 


GEO.  P.  BROWN,  PRES.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


j5|  R .  Editor  :  You  have  asked  me  to  write  somtxhing practical 
in  answer  to  the  above  question.  By  practical  you  must 
mean  something  bearing  directly  upon  the  true  purpose  of  the 
school.  The  most  truly  practical  knowledge  is  that  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  real  core  of  a  thing.  A  knowledge  of  the  mere 
surface  of  things  is  not  a  practical  knowledge  in  any  true  or  satis- 
factory sense,  and  yet  that  is  its  popular  signification  when  con- 
trasted with  theory.  But  nothing  is  practically  true  that  is  not 
theoretically  true,  and  the  only  certain  road  to  a  true  practice 
lies  through  a  true  theory. 

I  assume  that  the  true  purpose  of  the  school  is  the  education 
of  the  pupils.  If  language  and  mathematics  are  to  be  taught  in 
the  school  it  must  be  because  they  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose.  A  person  is  educated  in  a  school  sense,  when  he 
has  acquired  possession  of  that  knowledge  and  power  which  en- 
ables him  to  perform  his  part  as  a  member  of  the  human  family. 
Being  a  member  of  the  human  family  he  is  a  member  of  all  its 
institutions.  He  is  an  organic  part  of  the  state,  of  the  business 
worlds  of  religious  society,  of  the  family.  In  so  far  as  he  is  not 
a  part  of  these  he  holds  no  membership  in  the  human  family. 

A  knowledge  of  language  fits  him  for  this  membership  in 
many  ways.  It  fits  him  for  his  duties  in  the  state  by  putting 
into  his  hands  the  key  by  which  he  may  op.en  the  past  and  live 
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over  again  the  governmental  experiences  of  that  past,  or  may 
come  into  a  knowledge  of  the  present  thoughts  and  experiences 
of  the  race.  Man  can. only  truly  know  the  present  by  knowiog 
the  process  through  which  the  present  has  come  to  be.  Tyrants 
do  not  encourage  the  study  of  language^by  the  people. 

It  fits  him  for  the  religious  world  by  making  it  possible  for 
him  to  know  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  that  have  ever  moved 
man  to  worship — ^through  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  other  sacred 
books  and  religious  literature. 

It  fits  him  for  the  business  world  by  giving  him  power  to  com- 
municate with  his  fellow-men  through  oral,  written,  o:  printed 
forms,  and  to  combine  with  them  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

It  fits  him  for  the  ethical  world  by  making  it  possible  for  him 
to  think  the  thoughts,  feel  the  emptions,  and  create  the  imagery 
enshrined  in  literature. 

Man's  life  is  the  aggregate  of  what  he  thinks,  feels,  and  wills. 
Literature  leads  him  to  think  whnt  is  great  and  true,  and  to  ex- 
perience emotions  that  ennoble.  Thus  is  the  life  ennobled  and 
comes  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  ethical  world.  AD 
these  possibilities  may  be  realized  through  an  application  of  the 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  composition. 

Grammar  is  an  aid  to  the  correct  use  and  interpretation  of 
language  in  giving  a  conscious  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  laws 
governing  the  relations  of  words  in  the  sentence.  The  other 
language  studies  give  an  unconscious  knowledge  of  these  rela- 
tions, which  are  obeyed  through  habit,  but  not  consciously.  In 
all  language  science  and  language  study,  the  word  is  the  primary 
unit — borrowing  a  mathematical  phrase.  Given  a  knowledge  of 
the  word  in  form  and  content,  and  all  other  needful  knowledge  of 
language  naturally  follows  and  is  easily  acq^uired. 

Wanting  the  content  of  the  word,  and  all  other  so-called  knowl- 
edge of  language  is  husks.  Will  each  teacher  who  has  the  forti- 
tude to  read  this  discourse,  ask  himself  how  many  of  his  pupils 
are  feeding  upon  husks  in  his  reading  class  and  in  his  classes  of 
composition  and  grammar? 

To  sum  it  all  up  in  a  sentence,  language  should  be  taught  be- 
cause it  makes  it  possible  for  the  possessor  of  this  knowledge  to 
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irld  of  mind  in  its  products  and  in  its  pro- 

I  know  this  world  because  he  must  live  in 

iL    Without  some  klhowledge  of  this  world,  life  will  become  a 

boiden  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  or  else  he  will  become  a  burden 

too  grievous  for  the  world  to  bear. 

Mathematics  should  be  taught  for  the  reason  that  it  gives  to 
its  possessor  the  key  to  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of  matter. 

But,  Ur.  Editor,  you  asked  me  to  write  a  ihort  article  as  well 
■3  a  practical  one.  Now  if  I  comply  with  this  part  of  your  re- 
quest, I  shall  be  compelled  to  break  off  here  without  poioting 
out  the  ways  in  which  mathematics  brings  us  to  this  knowledge. 
I  believe,  as  you  do,  that  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  view,  and  that  I  would  be  doing  a  "practical"  thing 
to  do  it  But  some  other  time  will  do  as  well :  besides  a  good 
guesser  will  be  able  to  guess  what  I  would  say  from  what  I  have 
already  said. 

Now  I  hope  you  and  your  readers  will  concur  with  roe  in  the 
view  that  I  have  written  something  short  and  "practical." 


)  SCHOOL  NOTE-BOOKS. 

WILL  S.    HECK. 

aJiHE  innovation  in  some  schools  which  requires  pupils  to  pos- 
A^  sess  blank-books  and  to  place  therein  important  da}a  and 
memoranda  of  their  lessons,  appeals  to  the  earnest  attention  of 
every  progressive  teacher.  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  many  teach- 
ers are  adopting  this  plan  in  their  schools.  The  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  both  teacher  and  pupils  are  highly  important.  I  can 
not  conceive  how  any  school  can  be  perfectly  successful  without 
this  plan  of  writing  the  ideas  inculcated, 

Fint.  The  habit  of  taking  notes  keeps  the  pupil  employed. 
Of  course,  pujifils  in  every  well  regulated  school,  always  have 
enough  to  keep  them  busy;  but  I  mean  that,  in  this  way,  pupils 
who  are  idle  and  shirk  the  performance  of  duly  are  kept  busy, 
Knowing  that  he  is  expected  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  matter 
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copii^d,  or  composed  in  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  pupil  vil 
be  compelled  to  keep  busy.  There  are  pupils  in  every  school 
who  either  can  not  or  will  not  study.  They  have  never  culti- 
vated habits  of  study.  In  such  cases,  the  teacher  must  institute 
a  reform  as  soon  as  possible.  And  he  will  find  the  note-books  a 
wonderful  auxiliary.  The  work  of  writing,  combining  the  me- 
chanical with  the  mental — adding  motion  to  thought — prevents 
the  ideas  wandering  and  fosters  voluntary  study.  All  teachers 
know  that  if  every  pupil  is  kept  busy,  the  good  order  of  the 
school  is  assured.  The  one  is  the  cause — the  other  the  effect 
Busy  pupils  and  a  disorderly  school  are  utterly  incompatible. 
With  the  extra  labor  required  by  the  use  of  the  note-book,  then, 
''odd  moments"  are  unknown  and  they  have  no  time  to  be  idle. 

Second.  Note  books  are  a  wonderful  incentive  to  study.  Noth- 
ing will  inspire  a  pupil  with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  contem- 
plation of  a  well- written,  correctly  phrased  manuscript  stamped 
with  the  smiling  approval  of  his  teacher.  The  facts  about  which 
he  has  been  learning  are  there ;  they  form  an  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  his  capabilities.  He  takes  an  honest  and  well-earned  pride 
in  his  work,  and  presses  onward  to  greater  and  grander  achiev^ 
ments. 

Third.  Note-books  excite  competition.  There  is  truth  in  the 
old  saying,  ** competition  is  the  life  of  trade."  Competition,  if 
not  the  life  of  a  school,  is  certainly  necessary  to  its  advancement 
Pupils  will  vie  with  each  other  in  the  production  of  work  bear- 
ing the  impress  of  art  and  knowledge.  Each  will  endeavor  to 
produce  the  neatest  books  and  the  most  elegant  arrangement  of 
departments,  and  the  least  number  of  mistakes  in  writing  and 
composition. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  note- books  strengthens  the  memory. 
There  seems  to  be  a  charm  about  one's  own  writing  which  im- 
presses indelibly  upon  the  mind  the  information  contained 
therein.  When  the  note-book  is  closed  for  purposes  of  recita- 
tion, a  mental  picture  of  the  particular  page  iix  the  note-book 
enables  the  pupil  to  answer  in  a  clear,  lucid  manner  the  question 
asked.  Even  in  after  years,  when  the  impulsive  boy  has  devel- 
oped into  the  thoughtful  man,  the  picture  of  the  note-book  will 
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e"  like  the  many-colored  glories  of  the 
thankful  as  he  realizes  in  how  many 
by  the  note-book  drill. 
Fijth.     The  use  ot  the  notc-booki  forms  permanent  habits  of 
neatness  and  accuracy.     The  notebook  must  be  free  from  blots 
or  dirty  spots  of  any  kind:  the  language  must  be  good.     How 
,    many  lessons  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  this.     To  keep 
.    the  note-book  clean,  the  hands  must  be  clean ;  to  keep  the  lan- 
guage pure  and  elegant,  the  ordinary  boy-conversations  must  be 
chaste  and  devoid  of  slang  and  vulgarisms. 

^xth.  The  use  of  the  note-books  causes  the  pupil  to  form 
habits  of  observation.  He  will  get  into  the  habit  of  looking  into 
nature,  books,  and  papers  for  things  to  be  noted  in  his  miscel- 
laneous department.  He  will  use  his  eyes  on  his  way  to  school; 
he  will  ask  questions ;  he  will  Hsten  to  those  older  and  wiser  than 
himself;  he  will  fall  upon  a  stray  bit  of  knowledge  with  avidity 
and  exultation.  And  the  habits  of  observation  which  he  con- 
tracts while  filling  his  note-books  will  cling  to  him  through  life 
and  serve  him  on  many  occasions. 

Having  enumerated  some  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  note- 
book system,  I  will  give  briefly  some  hints  on  the  use  of  note- 
books. 

Every  pupil  in  my  school  has  a  note-book ;  some  of  them  have 
more  than  one ;  and  several  have  one  for  each  branch  in  which 
they  recite.     They  get  common  blank-books,  costing  ten  or  fif- 
teen cents,  the  pages  of  which  are  nearly  as  large  as  foolscap. 
'     Having  a  slight  taste  for  amateur  "sign-painting,"  I  generally 
print  their  names  neatly  on  the  first  page  of  the  cover.     On  the 
fint  page  the  pupil  writes  "  School  Note-Book,"  and  then  they 
are  ready  for  work. 
I  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  begin  their  use  until  the  pupil 
.    enters  the  fourth  grade.     Pupils  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
ve  departments  in  their  books  for  Geography,  Language,  and 
ilhmeiic    They  transcribe  definitions  from  the  black-board, 
ve  examples,  draw  maps,  and  write  original  matter.     In  the 
ih  and  seventh  grades,  I  rely  more  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
ijals,  and  allow  them  to  make  notes  only  of  the  most  difScult 
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points  in  their  lessons.  However,  I  require  them  to  also  make 
certain  memoranda — such  as  I  think  proper.  They  also  transfer 
to  their  note-books  matter  outside  of  their  text-books  which  thej 
have  obtained  from  various  sources,  and  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  their  studies.  They  also  intersperse  their  copied 
memoranda  with  original  problems,  definitions,  and  essays. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  notebooks  are  indispensable 
in  my  school. 

Batesville»  Ind. 


Texas  takes  a  step  in  advance  of  all  the  other  states  in  estab- 
lishing a  Normal  School  in  which  not  only  the  tuition  of  the 
student  is  paid  for,  but  also  his  boarding.  The  whole  expense 
is  borne  by  t^  e  State ;  and  what  is  more,  the  school  owes  its  foun- 
dation  to  Governor  Roberts,  the  present  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive Chief  Executive  of  the  State.  *  *  *  it  is  refresh- 
ipg  to  see  a  Governor  of  an  extreme  Southern  State  step  to  the 
front  of  the  educational  army,  and  lead  it  forward  in  this  manly 
way.  The  declared  purpose  of  this  Tesas  Governor  in  making 
the  Normal  Schools  of  his  state  absolutely  free,  is  to  give  the 
poorer  classes  of  young  men  and  women  who  desire  to  become 
teachers  an  equal  chance  with  the  more  wealthy.  He  says  the 
general  government  prepares  soldiers  at  West  Point,  and  that 
the  country  needs  teachers  even  more  than  it  needs  soldiers. 
The  school  alluded  to  is  called  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  School, 
and  is  located  at  Huntsville.  Another  school  of  the  same  kind 
has,  we  understand,  been  located  at  Prairie  View,  and  still  oth- 
ers are  contemplated. — Penn,  School  JournaL 


Salaries. — ^The  Czar  of  Russia  gets  over  $8,000,000  a  year; 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  $6,000,000;  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria, 
$4,000,000;  King  William  of  Prussia  is  paid  $3,000,000.  Nov 
the  President  of  this  country  gets  $50,000  a  year,  just  as  much 
as  the  Czar  of  Russia  gets  in  two  days. 
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^^  from  dictation,  froo 
,  successively,  after  the  cla 
its  diameters  and  diagoni 
in  design. 

From  Co/y,— The  figu 
the  class  on  a  large  scale 


ter,  and  that  these  lines  e 
circle,  etc.,  elc. 

Afterthisanal75is,whicl 
but  also  indicate  the  orde 
without  further  assistance 
as  shown. 

From  Dictation. — Drai 
onals.  Extend  every  se 
diagonal.  Connect  the 
square.  Draw  lines  fron 
squares  intersect  each  01 
just  drawn.  Through  th 
Outline  the  corners  of  th 
ners  of  the  squares,  the 
SO  much  of  the  lines  (rise 
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ings  of  love,  duty,  sobriety,  just 
preferred. 

Education  is  the  sump  which 
they  pass  among  men  for  that  the 
perhaps,  through  all  their  days, 
wanting  and  more  reprovable, 
they  do  with  their  children  as  wj 
livery  for  so  much  a  year.  The] 
with  none  but  themselves ;  but  f 
have  less  solicitude.  But  do  you 
I  mean  as  to  their  moral — and  1: 
the  principles  of  conversation, 
are  likely  to  be  qualified,  and  y 
and  examples  which  they  receivi 

Were  mankind  herein  more  < 
charge  their  duty  to  God  and  poi 
owe  them  more  for  their  educat 
Be  not  unequal  in  your  love  to  ] 
pearance  of  it;  it  is  both  unjust 
to  parents,  and  provokes  envy  a 
the  same  clothes,  eat  of  the  sam< 
as  to  time  and  expense.  Bring 
and  give  all  equal  but  the  eldest 
tion  is  very  well.  Teach  them  i 
want  subsUnce  for  their  posteril 
dustry  and  thrift,  will  make  an 
ference  between  saving  and  sc 
than  superfluous,  but  rather  mal 
straight  to  others ;  therefore  let 
gality  and  theirs. 

What  I  have  written  to  you, 
and  theirs. 


Every  tim«  we  do  a  good  act  I 
our  bonds. 
The  love  of  country  and  the  lov 
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.    DEPARTMENT. 


TING  SCHOOL  TAXES. 

Statk  of  Indiana, 
Depaktmemt  of  Public  Instsuc 
Super  I NTKN  dent's  Offcb 
Indian Apous,  Juna  36, 

your  Utter  relating  to  levying  s 
lave  to  reply  as  follows : 
scliool  law  [he  school  trustees 
the  right  to  make  the  levy  c 
ounty  commissioneis  and  couni 
ange  the  levy  made,  provided  ii 
lion — 50  cents  oa  each  fioo  a 
each  poll.  The  county  auditor  may  be  compelled  by  man 
place  sach  levy  of  the  school  board  or  township  trustee  upc 

2,  By  an  act  approved  March  9,  1867,  a  lax  may  be  Icvi 
is  usually  denominated  a  local  tuition  tax.  By  the  proi 
this  act,  it  can  be  levied  by  the  township  trustees,  the  towr 
or  the  common  council  of  cities.  This  tax  is  to  be  assesses 
lected  as  other  taxes  for  school  purposes.  Such  taxes 
therefore,  be  placed  upon  the  town  or  city  duplicate,  but 
county  duplicate,  and  be  paid  over  to  the  school  trustet 
nty  treasurer. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHH  M.  Bu 
Sup'i  Public  hut 

iN  IMPORTANT  LETTER  RELATING  TO  THE  F 
CATIOh  OF  A  TEACHER'S  LICENSE. 

Statb  of  Indiana, 
Defarthent  of  Public  Instruct 
Indianapolis,  July  13,  18 
'ear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  June  Z3d  is  received.    In 
say: 

That  it  is  the  ruling  of  this  Department  that  a  liceni 
Bgally  revoked,  except  upon  a  trial  of  the  case. 
()     "The  charges  must  be  preferred  and  a  copy  of  th< 
ed  upon  the  defendant  at  least  three  days  before  the  t 
he  trial 
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(^)    That  a  time  and  pUce  must  be  ap; 

(r)  That  a  record  consisting  ol  the  chi 
witnesses  (on  oath),  and  the  decision  must 
in  case  of  an  appeal,  a  copy  of  this  record 
forwarded  to  this  Department. 

2.  1  infer  from  your  letter  that  there  h 
this  case. 

(o)  If  that  is  true,  then  in  case  of  an 
pelled  to  reverse  the  decision. 

J.  You  state  also  that  this  teacher  com 
SL  license. 

(d)  If  she  had  no  license  at  the  date 
the  contract  is  illegal  and  void.     (See  Sec. 

(b')  If  she  had  no  license  at  the  time  : 
she  is  not  entitled  to  pay  for  the  time  she 
and  the  trustee  would  become  liable  if  he 
of  the  public  funds. 

Very  truly  yours, 


>; 


EDITORIA 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journ: 
than  (r  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  si 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  n 
as  the  state. 

The  Proposed  AiiBNDiifENT5.~~The  fo 
to  the  Constitution  of  Indiana,  that  the 
upon  to  submit  to  the  people  for  their  ado| 
That  state  officers  shall  hold  one  ti 


2.  That  county  officers  shall  hold  but  o 
ing  any  period  of  eight  years. 

3.  Prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  si 
except  for  medical,  scientific,  mechanical, 

4.  Providing  for  woman  suffrage. 

In  naming  the  state  officers  under  the  tin 
Superintendent  is  unfortunately  omitted. 
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HE  GREAT  LAKES. 


n  article  giving  the  size  of  the  great 
:hange  without  stopping  to  examine 
nee  its  publication  our  attention  has 
t.  In  making  examination  we  find 
the  statements. 
\       We  take  the  following  measurements  as  being  as  nearly  correct 


TEACHERS'  MANY  SINS. 

L  recent  session  of  the  Wisconsin  HomeopalhJc  Medical  Soci- 
i  president  delivered  himself  of  the  following  screed  against 
iblic  schools : 

le  lukewarm  proprieties  and  the  autocratic  Bismarkism  of  their 
nment  breed  a  host  of  sickly  girls,  who  swarm  in  society,  and 
wns  and  cities  teem  with  pale-faced,  flat-chested  women  who 
to  have  no  other  aim  in  life  than  to  cultivate  small  hands,  small 
:,  and  small  feet." 

:  Homeopaths  seem  to  have  a  particular  spite  at  the  public 
Is.  Something  more  than  a  year  ago,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Dapolis,  a  large  part  of  the  ills  that  children  are  heir  to,  was  by 
of  the  speakers  laid  at  the  door  of  the  public  schools, 
the  name  of  common  sense,  what  has  the  teacher  to  do  with 
tg  the  flat  chests,  small  waists,  small  feet,  and  small  hands  of 

tie  doctors  would  do  half  as  much  as  the  teachers  are  doing  to- 
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ward  creatiog  a  healthy  public  sentimei 
freservatioH  of  health,  and  true  aims  o 
be  much  better  off  than  it  is. 

The  public  schools  have  their  faults,  ai 
better  than  the  teachers  themselves;  b 
should  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  sir 
as  well.    It  is  unreasonable,  it  is  unjust. 

I  believe  that  a  fair,  unbiased  judgm< 
tioaal  influences :  the  home,  the  press, 
schools,  will  give  to  the  last  named  the 
faithfully  and  a3  efficiently  as  any  othei 
ask — what  they  demand — is  that  they  sk 
for  the  work  that  properly  belongs  to  thi 


ENUMERATION  OF  SCHO 

The  State  Superintendent's  records  sfa 
white  males  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
413,  and  white  females  of  Che  same  ages, 
males  than  females.  The  number  of  CO' 
the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  is  7,413, 
a  total  of  97  more  females  than  males, 
and  colored  children  of  the  ages  name' 
the  state  who  can  not  read  or  write  nui 
making  in  all  1,194.  illiterate  people,  1m 
counties,  including  Marion,  which  repc 
question. 

The  salary  of  male  teachers  in  the  stal 
and  that  of  females.  133.30.  The  lowei 
in  the  East,  increasing  westward.  Calif 
ries.  There  is  a  greater  difference  in  t 
female  teachers  relatively,  west  of  the  > 
The  salaries  paid  in  Indiana  are  thou( 
than  in  any  other  state. 


I  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD 

The  origin  of  the  word  "  Hoosier  "  is 
two  following  are  most  frequently  given 

I.  In  very  early  times,  when  most  ol 
tory  now  composing  the  State  of  Indian: 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  the  principal  town  1 
days,  "muster  days,"  and  other  public 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  on  ihe  noi 
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the  morning  of  the  examination — and  yet,  froi 
questions  have  been  sold  to  teachers. 

Several  times  persons  interested  in  the  sale  of 
been  known,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  i 
convict  before  the  courts,  as  persons  who  would 
ness  would  not  hesitate  to  lie.  Suspicion  has  at 
very  heavily  against  certain  superintendents,  bi 
was  always  Uclcing.     A  case  seems  at  last  to  hj 

Wm.  M.  Croan,  Supt.  of  Madison  county, 
Supt.  of  Hamilton  county,  and  State  Supt.  J.  M. 
the  assistance  of  two  teachers,  A.  M.  Smelser 
have  not  only  secured  the  names  of  about  twet 
bought  questions,  but  also  the  names  of  three  pe: 
engaged  in  selling  them,  and  the  name  of 
from  whom  they  were  obtained.  The  history  c 
detail  would  cover  a  dozen  pages  of  this  Jouri 
may  be  stated  in  brief  as  fallows : 

J.  H.  Nichols,  of  Noblesville,  ofTered  to  sell 
Smelser,  at  Anderson.  Smelser  afterwards  wrot 
posed  to  buy  questions  for  the  following  exar 
was  answered  by  Benson  &  Howe,  of  Westfield 
few  miles  from  Noblesville,  and  they  stated  th: 
over  the  matter  to  them,  and  that  they  could 
advance  and  would  sell  them  to  Smelser  for  %t 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  they  should  meet  al 
house  in  Indianapolis,  on  Thursday,  June  iid, 
before  the  examination.  In  the  mean  time  Su 
at  work.  It  was  learned  that  Walter  Howe  and 
two  highly  respected  teachers  at  Westfield,  and  t 
attorney,  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Ziba  F.  Willi, 
county.  This  last  fact  gave  a  clue  to  the  origini 
dons. 

It  happened  that  the  state  convention  of  cm 
was  in  session  in  Indianapolis  June  3ist  and  23 
present  was  Ziba  F,  Williams.  Mr.  Williams 
and  said  that  sometimes  his  questions  did  not  i 
his  examination,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  if 
him  take  his  questions  along  with  him.  To  this 
and  told  him  to  call  for  them  Thursday,  about 
hour  Mr.  Bloss,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
private  marks  upon  each  set  of  questions  that  wc 
package,  and  took  a  set  of  questions  entirely 
given  or  sent  to  the  other  superintendents  of  t 
pointed  hour  Mr.  Williams  went  to  Mr.  Blou's  o 
sealed  package  of  questions. 
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able  to  come  to  Indianapolis  to  ' 
ler  came  in  his  stead,  with  a  letti 
from  Mr.  Smelser. 
Jie  Arcade  clothing  store  at  the 

met  there  Walter  Howe,  After 
Tins,  Mr,  Behymer  received  the 
hem,  and  as  proof  that  he  had  t 
<ve  a  deposit  ticket,  (Smelser  bad 

purpose),  and  was  to  go  to  the 
ike  payment 

t  Behymer  made  an  excuse  that 
he  Grand  Hotel.  Howe  went  K 
ttjmer  managed  to  give  him  th< 
ntendent  Bloss's  office,  where  h( 

d  that  these  questions  which  he  h 
et  which  had  been  carefully  mart 
illiams  a  few  hours  before, 
otified  Mr.  Williams  that  he  shall 
isionera  of  Martin  county,  and  a 

ris  have  notified  the  twenly-fiv 
uestions,  that  their  licenses  will  b 
OSS  does  not  intend  that  they  sba 
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ning  and  remain  to  the  close. 

)  to  every  exercise. 

every  new  suggestion. 

;Iy  concerning  ony  paint  that  y 

on  to  those  exercises  that  pertai 

r  exercise  when  so  requested  1 

ehave  as  a  student  should  behavi 

up,  out  of  institute,  any  points  n< 

\  questions  on  points  that  give  y 

HOUs;  TAKE  NOTES;  TAKE  NO' 
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A  joint  committee  from  the  American 
has  asked  the  trustees  of  American  colleg 
practice  of  conferring  the  degrees  of  Do 
of  compliment.  The  institutions  represen' 
memorial  are  Yale,  Harvard,  Trinity,  Coin 
rietta,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Theology 
sylvania  and  Cincinnati.  This  is  a  step  in 
reform  of  a  most  radical  abuse.  This  d 
Germany  only  by  hard,  honest  work,  and 
it  has  a  meaning  and  a  value.  So  it  had 
it  has  still  in  the  American  colleges  which 
ination.  But  in  the  past  eight  years  sii 
have  conferred  the  degree  on  \^OTC^Ka  hon 
of  these  colleges  are  beginning  to  bestow 
of  Science  in  the  same  way. 


QUESTIONS  AND  / 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTION: 

PHysiOLOGY.— t.  Which  is  the  most  n 
masticated,  and  eaten  slowly,  or  a  largi 
Why? 

2.  What  persons  require  the  most  slec] 
hands,  or  those  who  labor  with  the  brain  i 

3.  How  does  the  oxygen  of  the  air  ent< 
gan? 

4.  What  important  functions  of  the  h 
vegetative  functions  ? 

5.  What  is  the  importance  of  iron  in  tl 
6. '  What  is  meant  by  assimilation  ? 

7.    How  often  should  tlie  teeth  be  clea 
S.     What  are  two  of  the  evils  of  light  \i 

9.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  nervous 
of  alcohol  ? 

10.  Why  should  the  skin  be  kept  clea 
Tbeorv  of  Teaching.— I,    What  nec< 

paration  by  the  teacher  F 

2.  How  can  you  teach  habits  of  neati 
{His? 

3.  How  can  you  teach  habits  of  indust 

4.  What  assistance  is  afforded  by  writ 

5.  How  would  you  teach  habits  of  thri 


ction  between  the 
imary  reading  ? 
words  of  3k  f  aragra[ 
d?  21 

le  thought  essential 
means  would  you 
rehension  ?  3  ] 

ays  may  a  word,  phi 

2| 

3  the  rising  infleclia 

one  or  more  stanza 

superintendent  or 

2  pts,  I 

rded  tent, 
ig  of  the  hour." 
:r  of  dreaming, 
ate  the  verb  sit  in  tt 

e  noun  in  appositior 
inecled  by  and. 


ame  the  words  usi 

lipersonal  verb?    ( 

es :    This,  some,  cc 
c.  I  off  for 

?    Name  them, 
cl  thy  word  into  the 
rain  that  can  not  di< 
.  banyan  grove  perhi 

teals,  three  sub-voc: 
i 

\t  two  words  illust 

s  the  vowel  ut    III1 

3rda  phonically,  ind 

mark :    Skein,  ligfa 

5 

e  superintendent,  k 


\       1  "it. 
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Arithmetic. — i.  What  are  the  terms  of  a  ratio  ?  What  are  they 
called  ?  2  pts,  5  eack 

2.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  G.  C.  D.  and  the  L.  C.  M. 
of  two  or  more  numbers  ?  10 

3.  A  man  bought  9  hojrses  at  I75  each ;  7  at  $65  each  ;'a&d  ro  at 

$69  each,  and  sold  them  without  profit  at  the  same  price  each;  what 

did  he  get  for  each  horse  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5» 

4/  How  much  must  be  added  to  }  of  }  of  9}  to  make  5  ? 

proc.  5 ;  ans.  \, 

5.  (714  — .714 -s-(. 34  — .034  X. 2  5  of  6)=7  proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

6.  A  vessel  sailed  from  a  certain  port  at  high  noon :  next  day, 
when  the  clock  showed  noon,  the  sun  by  observation  showed  nh. 
12  min. ;  how  many  degrees  had  the  vessel  sailed,  and  in  what  di- 
rection ?  proc.  4,  ea.  ans.  3. 

7.  Water  flows  from  a  tank  at  the  rate  of  8.7  litres  per  min. ;  what 
volume  of  water  was  in  the  tank  if  it  takes  i  hr.  38  min.  to  empty  it? 

proc.  5 ;  ans.  $. 

8.  A  post  1 1 . 5  ft.  high  casts  a  shadow  17  4  ft.  long ;  a  steeple  casts 
one  63  7  ft.  long ;  how  high  is  it  ?    By  proportion,     proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  What  must  I  pay  for  a  6^  security  to  realize  9^  income  ? 

proc.  5 ;  ans.  ^ 

10.  How  many  feet  long  is  the  edge  of  a  cubic  bin  which  contains 
42875  cub.  ft  ?  proc.  5;  an&^ 

Penmanship. — i.    What  is  meant  by  principles  ?  i»| 

2.  What  is  the  object  of  the  study  and  practice  of  the  principles 
in  learning  to  write  ?  10 j 

3.  In  what  way  may  the  teacher  assist  the  pupil  in  obtaining  a 
clear  conception  of  the  forms  to  be  written  ?  10 1 

4.  Write  the  loop  letters.  Write  the  letters  composed  of  the/rsf , 
and  second  principles.  5,  $> 

5.  Analyze :    a,  m,  h^y,  q,  5  pts,  2  eadL 

NoTB. — Your  writing,  in  answering  the  above  qnestionB,  will  be  takes  as  a  ^cci* 
men  of  your  penmanship,  to  be  marked  50  to  o. 

U.  S.  History. — i.  How  may  works  of  fiction  be  made  useful  ii 
the  study  of  History  ?  10 

2.  What  was  the  extent  of  original  Spanish  claims  to  territory  in 
America  ?    On  what  grounds  were  these  claims  based  ?    2  pts.  5  ea. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  pure  democracy  and  a  re- 
public ?  10 

4.  For  how  many  departments  of  government  did  the  Articles j 
of  Confederation  provide  ?  Oi 

5.  What  was  Jefferson's  policy  toward  England  and  France, 
spectively  ?  »l 

6.  Name  three  political  leaders  who  favored  legislation  for  a  ]  ^'l 
tective  tariff?  3  pts,  4  off  each  c  1.1 
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have  been  regarded  as  unfaithful  to 
2  pts,  5  each. 

Dfthe  democratic  party  in  i860?    10 

ndaryof  the  United  States  in  1776? 
2  pts,  5  each. 

erature  in  which  American  writers 
3  pts,  4  off  each  om. 

Tt  of  Europe  are  the  mountain  sys- 

e  plain?  $,5. 

( sea  of  Ochotsk  ?   Southwest  of  the 

S.  s. 

stralia,  New  Guinea.  j,  5, 

lary,  delta,  peninsula.        J,  2  each. 
;;  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  give 

or  neartheGulf  ofSt.Lawrence.  10 
r  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  United 
'  1.2  each, 

ntral  America,  and  give  the  capital 
10 
determine  the  climate  of  a  place. 
South  America,  providing, the  Andes 

of  Mexico  rainless?  10 


ARU  QUESTIONS  FOR  JULV. 

g  the  numetator  of  a  fraction  mullipliei 

t  th«  valae  of  the  fraction. 

vides  Ihe  value  of  (he  fraction, 

iplies  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

same  number  does  not  change  (be  value 

ne  number  does  not  change  the  valae  of 

:e,  600  feet,  will  make  la  loU  50  A.  wide; 
>ts  100  ft.  deep,  12  10  X  =  '^>  number 

lets  is  the  prodnct  of  all  the  factors  com- 

icellation  =  y^. 
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5-    1.  7.  6d.  X5S  =  4IM■6'^■ 
'■  3-7i  X'i  =  9°'-  7jd- 
f.  4i!S.  6d.  +  9CK.  7id  :=  51 
rf.  5035.  iidXB3i  =  "8*3 

6,  fl.  8  m.  X  .45  =  3-6  »■  "■ 

*.  {«>+io.5)X»XS-oS  = 
f.  308.05 -3.60=  SsH- 

7,  Formula:  a  =  p  +  (p  X  '' 

8.  ...  ^1000  .1485  =  »485o. 
*.  J^ofJ48So  =  #'»-"S- 
^  j48so  +  »i»"aS  =  J4« 

9.  a.  (/8l-l6«)  =  5. 

4.  (/i69Xas")=F65- 
f.  65  X  S  ^  3*5-     Am. 
to.     a.  J  pits,  =  ^  bu. 

i.  fy-.i-.:^:.     An.. 
^-  -i^  ■■  H  ■■  ■■  W-  37ti- 

Reading. — i.  There  arc,  e 
reading— the  syathetic  and  th. 
A.  B,  C  method,  begins  with  th 
ent  parts  of  the  words  (the  pupi 
letter),  and  then  combines  thesi 
from  the  name  to  the  sound  of 
of  the  teacher.  The  latter,  te; 
words  as  wholes,  first  taking  t) 
ready  familiar  by  use  and  by  si 
ID  this  form,  analyzes  them  inti 

This  analysis  may  be  direct, 
usually  given  and  leaving  the 
tion ;  or  indirect,  giving  a  pho; 
their  parts  as  sounds  rather  thi 
coming  in  incidentally  as  mino 

Pupils,  on  even  the  first  day 
of  known  words.  The  judici 
words  known  to  the  pupil  by  Si 
of  the  same  words  in  plain  1 
illustrations  of  the  objects  rep 
associated  with  them  in  use.  ' 
are  both  brought  into  operatio 
Co  give  more  zest  to  the  emploj 

The  word  method  is  said  to  b 
At  first,  characters  represented 
hieroglyphics  or  in  the  Indian  p 
ters  represented,  in  order,  ideas 
as  in  our  letters. 
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'ords  are  learned,  to  texch  phrases  and  sen- 
:ds  were  taught,  and  by  synthetic  combina- 

les  in  teaching  reading  by  the  word  method 
ntial  principle  in  all  primary  tnstmction  of 
wn  and  going  gradually  to  the  unknown;  to 
ed  readers  by  training  pupils  to  recognizto 
imediately,  and  to  train  the  organs  of  sight, 
carerut  drill. 
\      From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  writer's  view  is, 
I    not  to  use  the  word  method  singly  longer  than  is  necessary  for  ac- 
I  4]iiaiiitance  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  most  familiar 
words.    The  condition  of  the  class  must  lai^ly  guide  the  teacher. 
Nor  should  the  teacher  hold  rigidly  to  this  method  with  every  pu- 
<■  pil,  or  even  with  a  class.    A  change  to  the  best  ways  of  using  the 
<  A,  B,  C  method  may  be  both  a  pleasant  and  a  profitable  diversion. 
I      3.    No  sentence  or  par^raph  can  be  accurately  read  without  a 
of  the  thought  intended  to  be  convey^.    There  must 
own  also  the  relation  which  the  group  of  words  to  be 
I  the  entire  thought.    To  know  these  requires  careful 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  careAiI  instruction,  drill, 
don  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

dvantages  are  gained  by  an  erect  position  in  reading — 
d  accuracy  of  enunciation,  and  less  attention  to  the  man- 
e  reader. 

antral  pitch  of  the  voice  is  that  used  in  ordinary  conver- 
iption,  and  narration. 

ir. — I.  A  longitudinal  section  of  a  (long)  bone  shows 
I  be  hard  and  resisting ;  that  the  broad  ends  are  porous ; 
drical  cavity,  containing  an  oily  substance,  extends 
central  portion. 

for  a  few  days,  food  containing  coloring  matter,  and  the 
ne  tinged.    If  the  coloring  matter  be  discontinued  the 

[>f  the  effects  of  exercise  are:  (i)  Increased  muscular 
The  skin  acts  more  freely.    (3)  Appetite  and  power  of 

^Iieved  that  the  dust  contains  multitudes  of  animal  and 

rms  of  a  very  low  grade,  which  are  germs  of  fermenta- 

refaction,  and  the  probable  source  of  disease. 

;ht  should  strike  the  page  perpendicularly.    For  all  pur- 

oming  from  the  left  and  the  rear  of  pupils  is  the  best. 

'cr  come  from  the  fi:ont 

te  on  the  ear  by  book  or  hand  forces  the  air  against  the 
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thin  membrane  at  the  inner  end  of  the  auditory  canal,  and  may- 
burst  it,  causing  permanent  injury. 

lo.  Pain  warns  us  of  the  presence  of  danger ;  teaches  modentioD 
in  the  use  of  our  powers ;  indicates  the  approach  of  disease,  and 
calls  attention  to  it  when  present.  w.  p.  b. 

Geography. — i.  Twenty-six  and  one-half  miles.  This  difference 
is  such  as  would  have  resulted  from  the  rotation  of  a  slightly  plastic 
globe  upon  its  axis. 

2.  The  days  and  nights  are  equal  on  the  22d  of  September,  and 
on  the  20th  of  March,  because  the  sun*s  rays,  theh,  fall  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  equator. 

3.  The  earth's  axis  inclines  toward  the  ecliptic  in  such  a  manner 

that  one-half  of  the  equator  is  above  it,  and  the  other  half  below  it 

4.  (i)  Cotton,  pork,  wheat,  cheese,  machinery.  (2)  Sugar,  tea» 
coffee,  spices,  wool. 

5.  Good  harbors  and  water  communication  are  natural  conditions 
which  favor  the  growth  of  commercial  cities ;  while  manufacturing 
cities  depend  upon  water  power  to  move  their  machinery. 

6.  China,  Thibet,  and  Chinese  Tartary.  China  being  one  of  the 
coast  countries,  has  a  warm,  moist  climate. 

7.  The  surface  is  very  rough,  being  of  volcanic  formation.  The 
coast  is  bordered  by  high  mountains.  The  interior  is  a  dreary  de- 
sert.   The  great  wonder  found  here,  are  the  Geysers. 

8.  The  interior  consists  of  high  table-lands.  The  Pacific  coast 
abounds  with  good  harbors.  The  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
level  and  is  deficient  in  harbors.  On  account  of  the  high  and  low- 
lands there  is  a  great  variety  of  climate.  In  ascending  from  the 
coast  to  the  plateau  there  are  three  regions :  the  hot,  the  temperate, 
the  cold.  They  have  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  wet  season 
continues  from  May  to  October;  the  dry  from  October  to  May. 

9.  The  surface  is  generally  level.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  are  dense  marshy  thickets  called  everglades,  160  miles  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  60  miles.    The  climate  is  mild  and  moist 

10.  The  divisions  of  South  Africa  are  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Caff- 
raria,  the  Trans  Vaal  Republic,  Orange  Free  States,  and  Zoolu,  Be- 
chuna,  Namaqua,  and  Damara.  The  Sahara  is  very  sparsely  settled^ 
being  a  desert  almost  rainless.  The  date  palm  is  cultivated  in  the 
oasis  wherever  irrigation  is  possible,  and  forms  the  principal  food  of 
the  few  inhabitants. 

Penmanship. — i.  Penmanship  is  the  art  of  expressing^  thought 
by  the  use  of  legible  characters  formed  by  the  pen. 

2.  Position,  pen-holding,  form,  movement,  spacing,  and  shading 
are  the  chief  points  that  should  receive  attention. 

3.  By  movement  is  meant  the  proper  motion  of  the  hand,  azm» 
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and  slioulder  combined,  and  whole-arm.  Combined  movement  is 
the  motion  of  the  firearm  and  fingers.  In  this  movement  there  are 
two  rests ;  namely,  on  the  muscles  near  the  elbow,  and  on  the  nails 
of  tiie  third  and  fourth  fingers.  Whole-arm  movement  is  a  motion 
of  tlie  shoulder  and  whole  arm.  In  this  movement  the  rest  is  on 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  only. 

4.  In  the  word  pUghted  the  height  of  the  letters  is  as  follows :  /, 
three  aind  one-half  spaces ;  /,  three  spaces ;  1  and  e^  each  one  space ; 
£^  and  h^  each  three  spaces ;  /  and  d,  each  two  spaces. 

5.  A  slant  of  52^  is  called  main  slant.  A  slant  of  32°  is  called 
connecting  slant. 

U.  S.  History. — i.  A  narrative  of  human  events,  of  the  lives  of 
of  distinguished  men,  and  of  the  progress  of  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture. 

2.  Traditions,  monumental  inscriptions,  ballads,  biographies, 
ma^^zines  and  newspapers,  inventions,  discoveries,  laws,  institu- 
tions.     The  acts  of  men,  whether  as  individuals  or  associations. 

3-  The  first  permanent  French  settlement  was  made  at  Port  Royal, 
Nova.  Scotia,  in  1605.  The  first  perntanent  English  settlement  was 
at  Ja.mestown,  Va.,  in  1607. 

4..  The  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  New  Haven,  and 
Connecticut,  were  united  in  1643,  for  mutual  protection  against  the 
India.ns  and  the  encroachments  of  the  French  and  Dutch  settlers., 

5,  Thirteen — New  Hampshire;  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Dela- 
mrare,  Rhode  Island,  Connectciut,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania., Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 

6,  The  defects  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  necessity  of  framing 
a.  constitution  that  should  enable  the  government  to  enforce  its  own 

7,  ^Washington,  Jackson,  Taylor,  Harrison,  Grant,  Garfield. 

8«  The  Mexicans  agreed  to  accept  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boun- 
<iary  line  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  to  cede  to  the  U.  S.  New 
Mexico  and  California  for  fifteen  million  dollars. 

9.      Bancroft,  Modey,  and  Prescott.  G.  w.  h. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


"  I  have  never  found  anything  else  so  cheap  and  so  useful  as  po- 
1^       Kteness." 

''Mine,  miner,  minus.**    This  is  the  general  upshot  of  speculation 
in  mining  stocks. 

If  a  student  convince  you  that  you  are  wrong  and  he  is  right,  ac- 
knowledge it  cheerfully,  and — hug  him. — Emerson, 
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Even  a  fool  when  he  holdeth  his  peace  is  counted  wise.  ' 

Watch  for  favorable  opportunities;   do  not  let  them  slip. 

God  is  the  author,  men  are  only  the  players.  These  grand  pieces 
which  are  played  upon  earth  have  been  composed  in  heaven.— 
Balzac, 

Adversity  is  sometimes  hard  upon  a  man ;  but  for  one  man  who 
can  stand  prosperity,  there  are  a  hundred  who  will  stand  adversity. 
— CarlyU,  ^ 

What  is  remote  and  difficult  of  success  we  are  apt  to  overrate; 
what  is  really  best  for  us  lies  always  within  our  reach,  though  often 
overlooked . — Longfellow, 

You  find  yourselves  refreshed  by  the  presence  of  cheerful  people. 
Why  not  make  earnest  effort  to  confer  that  pleasure  on  others? 
You  will  find  half  the  battle  is  gained,  if  you  never  allow  yourself  to 
say  anything  gloomy. — y,  M,  Childs, 

If  the  devil  were  passing  through  my  country  and  he  apjilied  to 
me  for  instruction  on  any  truth  or  fact  of  this  universe,  I  should  wish 
to  give  it  him.  He  is  less  a  devil,  knowing  that  3  and  3  are  6  than 
if  he  didn't  know  it ;  a  light-spark  tho'  of  the  faintest  is  in  this  fact; 
if  he  knew  facts  enough  continuous  light  would  dawn  on  him,  he 
would  (to  his  amazement)  understand  that  this  universe  is,  on  what 
principles  it  conducts  itself,  and  would  cease  to  be  a  devil. — Carlyle, 

In  what  does  Happiness  consist?— "Happiness,"  says  Leibnitz, 
"results  from  the  attainment  of  any  greatly  desired  or  greatly  needed 
object."  <* Happiness  is  health,"  says  Helvetius.  "And  luck," 
adds  Diderot.  The  harmonious  development  of  our  mental  and 
physical  faculties. — Spurzheim.  Peace  with  God. — Eckart.  NUad- 
mirari. — Horace.  Moral  freedom. — Campanella.  Victory. — Simo- 
nides.  A  cheerful  disposition. — Pestalozzi.  Self-approval. — FicMe. 
The  enjoyment  of  harmless  pleasures  and  abstinence  from  injnrions 
ones. — Epicurus.  Self-improvement. — Hobbes.  An  income  of  five 
thousand  pounds. — Richard  Person.  Success. — Bolingbroke.  The 
citizenship  of  an  illustrious  state. — Sophocles.  Health,  books,  and 
solitude. — Zimmermann.  Health,  wealth,  and  a  liberal  education.— 
D'Alembert.  Day-dreams  for  those  who  still  hope ;  resignation  and 
a  padded  easy  chair  for  those  who  know  better. — Schopenhauer. 
Visions  of  glory  before  the  battle  of  life;  a  comfortable  lazaretto 
after  the  inevitable  thrashing. — Id.  Virtue  and  resignation. — Seneca. 
Freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  kings  and  vices. — ^J.  J.  Rosseau.  A 
good  bank  account,  a  good  cook,  and  a  good  digestion. — Edmond 
About  Fortitude  in  adversity,  moderation  in  prosperity. — ^Anaxa* 
goras.    Peace. — Buddha. — Popular  Science  Monthly  for  yufy. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Monrovia  issues  the  most  complete  manual  and  catalogue  of  any 
town  in  the  state,  of  its  size. 

The  Oxford,  Ohio,  Female  College,  after  an  existence  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  has  fin^y  closed  its  doors  for  lack  of  patronage. 

The  Greencastle  high  school  includes  Greek  in  its  course  and  pre- 
pares its  graduates  to  enter  regularly  the  Freshman  class  of  any  of 
our  Western  colleges. 

EvANSViLLE. — The  number  of  white  pupils  graduating  from  the 
Evansville  high  school  was  forty-eight  instead  of  33,  as  given  last 
month.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  376.  W.  McK.  Blake  is 
the  principal. 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  for  July  came  out  in  a  new  di\ess, 
with  a  new  cover,  and  to  our  eye  much  improved  in  appearance. 
Ex-commissioner  J.  J.  Burns  is  the  new  associate  editor.  A  new 
broom  sweeps  clean. 

The  Trustees  of  Purdue  University  have  petitioned  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  re-hearing  of  the  Greek  fraternity  matter.  The  late  de- 
cision seems  susceptible  of  two  interpretations,  and  a  full  and  defin- 
ite settlement  of  the  matter  is  desired. 

Notes y  Queries  and  Answers  is  the  name  of  a  new  publication,  de- 
signed to  take  the  place  of  ''Notes  and  Queries"  formerly  edited  by 
W.  D.  Henkle.  N.  B.  Webster,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  editor.  If  suc- 
ceeding numbers  are  equal  to  Vol.  I  No.  i,  it  will  be  richly  worth  its 
price,  ^i. 

Crawfordsville. — The  graduating  class  of  the  Crawfordsville 
high  school  recently  made  Supt.  W.  T.  Fry  a  novel  present.  It  was 
a  large  bowlder^  having  engraved  upon  it  the  names  of  the  donors. 
Mr.  Fry  appreciates  the  present,  but  does  not  propose  to  carry  it 
around  with  him. 

Indiana  Asbury  University. — One  year  ago  Asbury  took  the 
first  prize  in  the  Inter-State  Oi*atorical  Contest.  Recently  the  Asbury 
Cadets  took  the  first  prize  in  artillery  drill,  and  took  the  third  prize 
among  the  crack  companies  of  the  country  in  the  infantry  contest. 
Well  done  for  Asbury. 

■ 

The  eighth  annual  Register  of  Purdue  University  is  at  hand.  It 
contains  a  historical  sketch  of  the  institution,  and  gives  full  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  all  the  departments  of  instruction.  Any  one 
interested  in  the  college  can  secure  a  copy  of  this  report  by  simply 
sending  name  and  address.  The  University  was  never  in  better 
condition.    £.  £.  White  is  president. 
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BkAziL  is  having  some  experience  in  the  way  of  school  troubles. 
J.  C.  Gregg,  who  has  been  superintendent  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
has  given  general  satisfaction,  has  been  dropped  and  Richard  Hiist 
elected  in  his  place.  Some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place  ait 
making  a  vigorous  protest  against  this  change. 

MUNCIE. — The  trouble  at  Muncie  will  be  renewed  next  fall  The 
superintendent  and  teachers  who  were  elected  by  the  old  board,  bat 
have  been  displaced  by  the  new  board,  will  present  themselves  for 
duty  at  the  proper  time,  and  if  refused  a  place,  will  at  the  end  of  the 
first  month,  sue  for  their  salaries.  It  is  expected  that  the  case  wiU 
go  to  the  Supreme  Court  If  so  this  will  settle  a  much  mooted  ques- 
tion. 

The  WomatCs  Own  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  paper  started 
in  Indianapolis  in  the  interest  of  Woman  Suffrage.  It  is  edited  by 
Geo.  W.  Hunter,  who  is  one  of  Marion  county's  leading  teachers. 
The  paper  is  sprightly,  and  furnishes  valuable  information  and  inter- 
esting reading,  especially  to  those  interested  in  equal  suffrage.  The 
only  inconsistent  thing  we  can  find  in  the  paper  is  that  "The  Wo- 
man's Own  "  should  be  edited  by  a  man,  and  a  man,  too,  who  is  not 
owned  by  a  woman. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  held  at  Saratogo  in 
connection  with  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  was  perhaps 
the  largest  educational  gathering  ever  held  in  this  country.  Every- 
thing passed  off  smoothly,  and  those  who  attended  felt  well  repaid. 
The  president,  Supt.  Orr,  of  Georgia,  in  his  inaugural  described  the 
condition  of  education  in  the  South,  and  noted  the  great  advance 
that  had  been  made  and  was  being  made.  The  sentiment  in  favor 
of  public  school  education  is  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

The  sfficers  elect  are  £.  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  president;  W.  £. 
Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts,  secretary ;  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  Yoik, 
treasurer. 

The  Earlhamite  for  July  is  taken  up  largely  with  a  "  Report  of  die 
annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association  of  Friends  in  Amer- 
ica, for  the  Central  Department."  The  report  contains  the  papers 
read  in  full,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  discussions.  It  is  full  of  valuable 
and  healthful  suggestions,  and  should  be  read  by  every  Friend  in 
the  country. 

The  Friends  formerly  lead  all  other  denominations  in  educational 
zeal  and  enterprise,  but  in  later  years  they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  overtaken  by  many  others.  With  their  wealth  Earlham  Col- 
lege should  have  had  an  ample  endowment  years  ago. 

Religious  denominations  will  soon  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Lyman  Beecher :  "  We  must  educate;  we  must  educate  or 
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we  must  perish."    And  a  denomination  that  will  not  educate,  and 
will  not  sacrifice  to  educate  liberally,  does  not  deserve  to  live. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS. 

Horse  Shoes  made  of  Iron 481 

Pens  made  of  Quills 635 

Organs  introduced 660 

Glass  Windows  first  used. 1 180 

Coal  used  for  Fuel 1234 

Chimneys  first  used 1236 

Spectacles  invented 1240 

Tallow  Candles  introduced 1290 

Paper  made  from  Rags 1302 

Gunpowder  invented 1340 

Woolen  Cloth  first  made 1341 

Printing  invented 1436 

The  first  Almanac 1470 

Telescope  invented 1549 

Circulation  of  Blood  discovered 1619 

Barometer  invented 1623 

Fhrst  Newspaper 1629 

Steam  Engine  invented 1649 

Cotton  planted  in  United  States 1759 

Telegraph  invented 1832 

First  Daguerreotype 1839 

Telephone  invented 1876 


PERSONAL. 


M.  J.  Mallory  will  remain  at  Jamestown. 

D.  £.  Hunter  holds  the  fort  at  Washington. 

Sheridan  Cox  will  remain  at  Kokomo  another  year. 

W.  J.  Vickery  will  retain  the  Washington  high  school. 

G.  W.  Bell  is  principal  of  the  Monrovia  graded  schools. 

W.  H.  Fertich  has  been  elected  for  another  year  at  Mishawaka. 

J.  H.  Ewbank  will  have  charge  of  the  Fortville  schools  next  year. 

John  Donalson  is  re-elected  principal  of  the  central  public  schoo 
in  Terre  Haute. 

£.  £.  White,  President  of  Purdue,  read  a  paper  at  the  Nationa 
Association  on  "The  Nadonal  Industrial  College." 
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A.  H.  Hastings  has  received  a  second  election  to  the  sdpermtend- 
ency  of  the  Marion  schools. 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  president  of  the  State  Normal,  read  a  paper  at  the 
National  Association  at  Saratoga. 

Prof,  J.  C.  Ridpath,  pf  Asbury  University,  was  recently  elected  a 
member  of  the  Greencastle  school  board. 

H.  S.  Tarbell  has  been  elected  for  the  fifth  time  superintendent  of 
the  Indianapolis  schools.    Salary  l3,ooo. 

J.  M.  Bridgman,  of  Franklin,  has  been  elected  as  teacher  in  the 
high  school  at  Salem  for  the  coming  year. 

G.  H.  Caraway,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  Xenia  schools. 

Morgan  Caraway,  for  the  past  two  years  at  Fortville,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Portland  schools. 

Mrs.  Garfield  has  been  elected  trustee  of  Hiram  College,  O.,  to  fill 
the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Horace  G.  Woody,  principal  of  the  Kokomo  high  school,  has  beea 
spending  a  part  of  his  summer  vacation  in  Arkansas. 

J.  N.  Study  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Greencastle 
schools,  and  Mrs.  McClain  principal  of  the  high  school. 

J.  C.  Buchanan,  one  of  the  principal  teachers  of  Marion  county^ 
has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  Alma,  Wis.,  schools. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill,  the  elocutionist,  now  of  Chicago,  is  working 
from  12  to  14  hours  a  day,  and  earns  from  ^2  to  |I2  per  hour. 

Mr.  —  Smitz  and  wife,  of  the  National  Normal  of  Ohio,  have 
accepted  places  on  the  faculty  of  the  Ladoga  Normal  School. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  ex-superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  sailed 
for  Europe  June  21st.    This  is  his  second  visit  to  the  Old  World. 

John  B.  Peaslee  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Cincin- 
nati schools  for  one  year ;  a  motion  to  elect  for  three  years  failed. 

J.  A.  Wood,  who  has  served  the  people  of  Salem  as  superintendent 
of  their  schools  for  five  years,  will  remain  a  sixth  year  with  increased 
salary. 

State  Supt.  Bloss  was  presidet  of  the  Elementary  section  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  the  meeting  held  at  Saratoga 
in  July. 

Edward  Taylor,  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College,  author  of  Taylor's 
U.  S.  History,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Vincennes 
schools. 
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I  is  10  Iiave  chai^  of  the  Waynetown  schools  a^ain 
«  schools  have  made  mariced  improvement  under 

u.  J.  t.vans,  lormerly  Professor  of  Latin  in  U.  C.  College  at  M erom,    1/^ 
Ind.,  has  just  been  elected  to  the  same  chair  in  Ohio  University,  his 
alma  mater. 

J.  J.  Bums,  ex-State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  has  become 
associate  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educalionai  Monthly.  He  wields  a 
trenchant  pen, 

W.  H.  Wiley  stays  at  Terre  Haute.  His  schools  are  doing  much 
better  than  he  is.  His  own  health  is  not  very  good.  He  can't  learn 
how  to  "take  it  easy." 

Abram  Brown,  well  known  to  many  teachers  in  this  state,  has 
been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Columbus,  O.,  high  school,  at  a  sal- 
aiyof  (2,400— an  increase  of  f4oo. 

Miss  Alice  £.  Freeman,  the  new  President  of  Wellesley  College, 
kad  conferred  npon  her,  recently,  the  title.  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  by 
Michigan  University,  her  alma  mater. 

0.  E.  Arbnckle,  superintendent  of  JetTerson  county,  was  married 
Jnly  I2th,  to  Miss  Ida  Barton.  The  schools  of  Jefferson  county  will 
now  take  a  new  start — it  always  has  that  effect. 

J.  C.  Eagle,  of  Edinbui^h,  was  the  recipient  of  "  a  handsome  and 
costly  library  chair,"  a  gift  to  him  from  his'teachers  and  the  mem- 
\    bers  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  higb  school. 

S.  S.  Overholt,  of  Bond  Hill,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  superintend-    y 
I    ent  of  the  schools  at  Rising  Sun.     Buckeyes  are  always  welcome. 
\  After  a  little  making  over  they  make  splendid  Hoosiers. 

John  R.  Weathers,  formerly  of  New  Albany,  more  recently  editor         / 
'   of  the  Arkansas  School  Journal,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
:    theCauneltan  schools  for  the  coming  year.    Salary  Si,ooo. 

S.  S.  Parr,  late  of  the  State  Normal  School,  is  now  located  at  St, 
Minn.,  and  is  editor  of  the  Minnesota  Journal  of  Education. 
oection  with  this  work  he  will  conduct  teachers'  institutes, 

D.  John,  for  many  years  president  of  Moore's  Hill  College, 
:epted  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  and  Latin  in  Asbury  Uni- 
.    Rev.  Lewis  G.  Atkinson  is  his  successor  at  Moore's  Hill. 


C.  L.  IngersoU  has  resigned  the  chair  of  ^ricullure  in  Pw- 
niversity  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Colorado  Agri- 
I  College  at  Fort  Collins.    His  successor  has  not  been  ap- 
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W.  H.  McClain,  formerly  of  Kokomo,  but  for  several  years  past 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  the  interest  of  Jones  Bros.  &  Co.,  has  re> 
cently  been  promoted,  and  now  has  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  office 
of  the  same  house. 

Jeremiah  Mahoney,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Chicago  p«b- 
lie  schools,  and  a  ready  and  caustic  writer,  chiefly  on  educatiooal 
topics,  died,  recently,  from  an  overdose  of  laudanum,  taken  to  aliaj 
pain  from  heart  disease. 

Michael  Seiler,  of  the  State  Normal,  was  married  June  29th,  to 
Miss  Fannie  Kent,  of  Shelby ville.  He  and  his  bride  are  making  i 
trip  to  Niagara  and  the  East.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  a  vacation 
when  it  can  be  so  well  improved. 

J.  F.  W.  Gatch,  who  has  been  associate  principal  of  the  Central 
Normal  School  at  Ladoga,  will  hereafter  have  full  charge,  J.  F. 
Warfel,  his  partner,  having  resigned  to  accept  a  place  in  the  Hadlef 
&  Roberts  Academy  at  Indianapolis. 

A.  J.  Vawter,  formerly  well  known  among  the  educators  of  Indi* 
ana,  has  for  the  past  five  years  been  principal  of  the  Covington  Ia* 
stitute,'  situated  at  Springfield,  Ky.  Mr.  Vawter  is  spending  a  pait 
of  his  summer  vacation  among  his  Hoosier  friends. 

Joseph  Moore,  president  of  Earlham  College,  was  recently  hon- 

ored  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  State  University.    The  State 

University  has  grown  quite  conservative  of  late  years,  and  bestows 

these  high  degrees  only  upon  such  as  are  rightly  deserving  of  them. 

.  No  mistake  was  made  in  this  case. 

A.  £.  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  late  Authors  and  Agents'  Union  Pub- 
lishing Company,  has  bought  the  interest  of  all  the  other  partnen, 
and  has  moved  his  headquarters  to  Chicago.  He  has  associated 
himself  with  the  firm  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  He  still  controls  the 
American  Etiquette  and  Rules  cf  Politeness. 

Chas.  Stratton  has  been  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  Illinois 
for  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction.  He  is  a  politician  and  was  is 
no  sense  the  man  for  the  place.  It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  education 
of  that  state  to  place  over  them  a  person  not  belonging  to  the  pro* 
fession.  The  teachers  will  have  something  to  say  about  the  mat* 
ter  when  the  time  comes  for  voting. 

Rev.  Martyn  Summerbell,  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  elected, 
president  of  Antioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  O.     He  is  a  gradn- 
ate  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  has  had  extensive  expe-< 
rience  in  teaching ;  is  a  hard  student ;  is  thirty-five  )rears  old,  and 
will  certainly  make  an  efficient  president.    The  college  will  opet 
September  13th.    Its  prospects  are  bright. 
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A.  C.  Shortridge,  who  was  for  many  years  the  successful  Supcrin- 
tendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  has  bought  an  interest  in  the 
Hadley  &  Roberts  Academy,  Indianapolis.  With  Hiram  Hadley, 
J.  B.  Roberts,  and  A.  C.  Shortridge  at  the  head  of  a  school  the  peo- 
ple can  rely  upon  the  best  possible  management  and  the  best  possi- 
ble instruction.  The  Academy  did  well — very  well — ^last  year,  ind 
lias  bright  prospects  for  the  future. 


DEATH  OF  HON.  JOHN  I.  MORRISON. 
I      John  I.  Morrison  died  at  his  home  in  Knightstown  July  17th,  at 

r 

:  the  age  of  yj  years.  In  his  death  Indiana  loses  one  of  its  most 
\  honored  citizens.  He  had  held  the  offices  of  county  treasurer,  rep- 
\  resentative  in  the  state  legislature,  state  senator,  state  treasurer ;  he 
I  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  in  1852 ;  he  was  com- 
i  missioner  of  enrollment  in  war  times  under  Mr.  Lincoln.  All  these 
offices  he  honored.  But  he  is  entitled  to  notice  in  this  Journal  not 
on  account  of  these  services,  but  on  account  of  what  he  has  done 
for  education  in  the  state.  He  began  life  a  poor  boy  and  "worked 
his  way  through  college."  He  taught  his  first  country  school  near 
Salem,  Washington  county,  Ind.  He  was  for  many  years  principal 
of  the  Washington  Co.  Seminary,  a  history  of  which  was  printed  in 
\  last  April's  Journal.  This  seminary  was  for  years  the  principal 
school  of  its  class  in  Southern  Indiana,  and  many  distinguished  men 
grew  out  of  it.  He  was  for  a  time  Professor  of  Greek  and  Mathe- 
matics in  tbe  State  University.  He  was  for  four  years  a  member  of 
the  board  of  examiners  for  the  State  University,  and  at  two  different 
times  was  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees  A  few  years  ago  he 
\  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  State  Normal  School,  but  did  not  ac- 
I*  cept.  He  alone  deserves  the  credit  for  the  clause  in  our  constitution 
I  providing  for  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
I  Mr.  Morrison  was  a  man  of  rare  intellectual  attainments  and 
I  strength  of  character.  His  public  life  was  not  more  upright  and 
!  honorable  than  his  private  life  was  pure  and  christian. 
[  He  leaves  a  highly  respected  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
*  e%h^  children,  who  have  the  warmest  sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of 
devoted  friends. 


INSTITUTES  TO  BE  HELD. 


July  34 — Gibson  county,  Patoka.     H.  A.  Yeager,  Supt. 
Dubois  county,  Jasper.    A.  W.  Sweeney,  Supt. 
Rush  county,  Rushville.    J.  L.  Shauck. 
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— Putnam  county,  Greencastle.    L.  E.  Smedley. 

Ohio  county,  Rising  Sun.    C.  M.  Marble. 
14 — Wayne  county,  Cambridge  City.    J.  C.  Macpherson. 

Montgomery  county,  Waynetown.    J.  G.  Overton. . 

Jackson  county. Jas.  B.  Hamilton. 

Jeffersoiv  county,  Madison.    O.  £.  Arbuckle. 

Morgan  county,  Martinsville.    E.  W.  Paxson. 

Clay  county,  Brazil.    J.  W.  Stewart. 

Parke  county,  Rockville.    W.  H.  Elson. 

Henry  county,  New  Castle.    Timothy  Wilson. 

Bartholomew  county,  Columbus.    J.  M.  Wallace. 

Decatur  county,  Greensburg.    J.  H.  Bobbitt. 

Shelby  county,  Shelby ville.    W.  T.  Jolly. 
21— Pike  county,  Petersburg.    W.  H.  Van  Sickle. 

Clinton  county,  Frankfort.    W.  H.  Mushlitz. 

Vermillion  county,  Newport.    H.  H.  Conley. 

Jennings  county,  Vernon.    T.  Cope. 

Wabash  county,  Wabash.    H.  A.  Hutchins. 

Hancock  county,  Greenfield.    R.  A.  Smith. 

Warrick  county,  Boonville.    W.  W.  Fuller. 

Hamilton  county,  Noblesville.    A.  W.  Morris. 

Martin  county.  Shoals.    Z.  F.  Williams. 

DaviQss  county,  Washington.    D.  M.  Geeting* 

Switzerland  county,  Vevay.    Jas.  R.  Hart. 

Perry  county,  Cannelton.    I.  L.  Whitehead. 

Brown  county,  Nashville.    S.  P.  Neidigh. 

Porter  county,  Valparaiso.     Homer  W.  Porter. 

Dearborn  county,  Moores  Hill.    H.  B.  Hill. 

La  Porte  county.  La  Porte.     W.  A.  Hosmer. 

Elkhart  county,  Elkhart.    Piebe  Swart. 

Huntington  county,  Huntington.    E.  A.  McNally- 

Sullivan  county,  Sullivan.    J.  A.  Marlow. 

Madison  county,  Anderson.    W.  M.  Croan. 

Scott  county, Jas.  W.  McCuUough. 

Monroe  county,  Bloomington.    John  M.  McGee. 

Ripley  county,  Versailles.    T.  Bagot. 
28 — Marion  county,  Indianapolis.    L.  P.  Harlan. 

Owen  county,  Spencer.    O.  P.  McAuley. 

Howard  county,  Kokomo.    J.  W.  Barnes. 

White  county,  Monticello.    Wm.  Guthrie. 

Carroll  county,  Delphi.    T.  H,  Britton. 

Vigo  county,  Terre  Haute.    J.  H.  Allen. 

Marshall  county,  Plymouth.    Thomas  Shakes. 

Kosciusko  county,  Warsaw.    S.  D.  Anglins. 

Franklin  county,  Brookville.    M.  A.  Mess. 
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Aug.  28 — Hendricks  county,  Danville.    J.  A,  C.  Dobson. 

Knox  county,  Vincennes.     £.  B.  Milam. 

Vanderburg  county,  Evansville.    J.  C.  Davidson. 

Newton  county,  Kentland.    Will  H.  Hershman. 

Benton  county,  Fowler.    B.  F.  Johnson. 

Miami  county,  Peru.     Walter  C.  Bailey. 

Jay  county,  Portland.    W.  J,  Houck. 

Jasper  county,  Rensselaer.    D.  B.  Nowels. 

Warren  county,  Williamsport.    A.  Nebeker. 

St  Joseph  county,  Mishawaka.    Calvin  Moon. 

Grant  county,  Marion.    G.  A.  Osbom. 

Union  county,  Liberty.    C.  W.  Osborne. 

Boone  county,  Lebanon.    Thos.  H.  Harrison. 

Orange  county,  Paoli.  G.  W.  Faucett. 
Sept.    4 — Spencer  county,  Rockport.    John  Wyttenbach. 

Johnson  county,  Franklin.    D.  A.  Owen. 

Adams  county,  Decatur.    G.  W.  A.  Luckey. 

Tipton  county,  Tipton.    Geo.  C.  Wood. 

Wells  county,  Bluffton.  W.  H.  Ernst. 
i  "  Noble  county, Nelson  Prentiss! 
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The  Eastern  Indiana  Superintendents*  Convention,  announced  to 
,ineet  at  Bluffton  Sept.  19th,  will  meet  at  the  same  place  Sept.  26th. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

y 

Tiut  department  is  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  IndianapoUa  Hig:h  School. 

\  RACE. 

I  ''Marriage  and  Parentage,  and  the  Sanitary  and  Physiological 
laws  for  the  production  of  Children  of  Finer  Health  and  Greater 
Ability,"  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Holbrook  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  pro- 
posing the  doctrine  that  "the  race  might  be  greatly  improved  by 

-wiser  and  more  sanitary  marriages,  and  by  a  more  physiologicsd 

^parentage."  The  author  suggests  that  "if  the  average  standard  of 
ability  of  the  race  in  intellect,  morals,  and  physical  power  were  raised 
one  degree  each  century  the  final  result  could  hardly  be  estimated.** 
The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  practical  and  common  sense  manner 
It  deserves. 

Race  culture  is  regarded  impracticable  from  the  human  stand- 
point   The  state  and  church  have  done  little  to  prevent  hasty  and 

\  IQ-considered  marriages.  The  reform  must  come  in  due  time,  and 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  school  and  the  home.  It  is  a 
problem  in  zoology  as  well  as  in  sociology.    It  has  been  observed 
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that  the  marriages  occurring  among  students  in  collies  and  nor- 
mal schools,  and  among  teachers,  have  been  wisely  considered  and 
almost  universally  happy  associations.  The  contact  in  the  schools^ 
whether  as  fellow- students  or  as  teachers,  insures  that  thorough 
knowledge  of  health,  disposition,  and  character  essential  to  the  mar- 
ried state. 

The  doctrine  of  race  culture,  of  large  families,  and  of  no  families, 
of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  its  uncared  for  numbers  of  little  ones 
who  never  were  consulted  as  to  their  being  or  non-being,  is  graphi- 
cally set  forth  in  the  satire  known  as  "Ginx*s  Baby,"  as  well  as  in 
the  chapters  on  population  in  most  political  economies. 

Speaking  of  the  unhappily  born  class  which  are  known  as  die 
"bad  boys"  of  a  school  or  family,  and  which  in  extreme  develop^ 
ment  become  lesser  Pomeroys  and  Guiteaus,  Gail  Hamilton  in  an 
article  on  "  The  Things  which  Remain,*'  in  the  July  North  Americon 
Review,  says :  "  Honor  in  the  blood  is  no  talisman  against  them, 
for  they  spring  like  an  excresence  from  the  purest  strain.  In  the 
lower  kingdoms  we  treat  them  with  tar  and  kerosene  and  whale-oil 
soap,  with  quassia  and  hellebre  and  Paris  green.  But  when  they 
fasten  on  civilization  in  the  shape  of  human  beings,  the  coarse  neces- 
sities of  human  law  seem  to  force  us  to  treat  them  as  human  beings. 

When  we  shall  have  risen  to  a  higher  life,  it  may  be  that  a  higher 
spiritual  sense,  a  clearer  perception  of  the  essence  and  dignity  of 
human  nature,  will  show  us  that  the  only  wise  and  humane  thing  b, 
instantly  upon  discovery,  not  with  ignominy,  but  with  tenderness,  to 
release  these  unhappy  creatures  from  the  doom  of  birth  by  the  boon 
of  death ;  to  relegate  these  marred  and  monstrous  abortions  of  the 
Creator's  hand  to  be  reduced  to  the  decency  of  non-existence,  or  to 
be  furnished  and  re-issued  with  human  traits  according  as  the  hand 
and  counsel  of  God  hath  determined  before  to  be  done.*' 

The  above  is  as  caustic  as  it  is  unchristian.  It  does  not  hreadie 
the  spirit  of  the  mother  or  sister,  and  has  no  precedent  or  support  in 
history.  Race  culture  can  not  be  attained  by  infant  murder,  and 
probably  to  hang  a  man  is  the  worst  use  to  which  he  can  be  pat 
With  right  ideas  of  social  relations  engendered  in  the  homes  and 
schools  of  truly  democratic  peoples  we  may  hope  to  see  a  better 
race. 

Mr.  B.  \V.  Evermann  has  compiled  a  series  of  blanks  to  be  filled 
out  by  students  of  zoology,  much  as  similar  blanks  have  been  nsed 
in  analytical  botany.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  accompany 
Dr.  Jordan's  Manual  of  Vertebrates.  Mr.  B.  W.  Evermann  is  a 
well'  known  teacher  in  this  state,  and  is  taking  a  special  course  in 
Natural  Science  at  the  State  University. 

The  "  Annual  Analysis  for  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges,"  is  issued 
by  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 


First  Studies  in  Drawing,  complete  in  fifty-four  studies  By  Benj. 
H.  Coe,  Teacher  of  Drawing.    New  York :    Jno.  Wiley  &  Sons. 

i      These  studies  consist  of  elementary  exercises  in  drawing  from  ob- 

\  jects,  animals,  and  rustic  figures ;  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  text- 

I  book. 

:  The  design  is  to  teach  beginners  to  draw  with  care  and  accuracy. 
The  pupil  is  taught  to  do  all  he  can  first  by  eye,  then  to  test  his 
own  work,  and  in  no  case  to  leave  a' line  until  it  is  proved  to  be  ac- 

;  cmate.    Price  60  cents. 

American  Men  of  Letters  is  the  general  title  of  a  series  of  biogra- 
'.  phies  of  distinguished  American  authors,  edited  by  Charles  Dudley 
;  Warner,  and  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Washington  Irving,  written  by  Mr.  Warner  himself;  Noah  Webster, 
^  by  Horace  E.  Scudder ;  and  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  by  Frank  D.  San- 
'■  bom,  are  already  out,  and  others  are  in  preparation.  The  last  named 
i  is  just  on  our  table,  and  is  a  rare  book.  Thoreau  was  a  genius  in 
I  many  ways.  His  life  and  his  writings  are  only  beginning  to  be  un- 
I  derstood  and  appreciated.  No  other  American  ever  got  quite  so 
;  close  to  nature  nor  succeeded  quite  so  well  in  its  interpretation.  All 
t  three  of  the  above  named  books  are  highly  instructive  and  entertain- 
I  ing,  but  the  last  will  please  most  those  who  love  nature  rather  than 
I  art 

I      Treasury  of  General  Knowledge,  for  School  and  Home,  (Part  II.) 
I  By  Celia  Doemer.    Cincinnati :    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  give  general  information  on  a  vari- 
I  ety  of  subjects,  that  will  be  desirable  and  useful.  Whatever  may  be 
I  said  as  to  the  desirability  of  studying  thoroughly  a  few  branches  in 
I  school  rather  than  to  get  a  smattering  of  many,  it  nevertheless  is  true 
^  tbat  interesting  and  important  facts  may  be  learned  in  school  about 
■  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  without  detracting  from  the  main  work  of 
I  the  school.  This  book  does  the  important  work  of  collecting  and 
I  classifying  these  facts. 

Eve^s  Daughters;  or.  Common  Sense  for  Maid,  tVife,  and  Mother. 
By  Marion  Harland,  author  of  "Common  Sense  in  the  Household.'* 
\  New  York :    John  R.  Anderson  &  Henry  Allen. 

The  above  title  gives  little  hint  of  the  contents  of  the  book  it 

names.    It  is  not  a  story,  there  is  not  the  least  fiction  about  it,  it  is  a 

;  series  of  articles  upon  the  physical  and' mental  education  of  women, 

told  in  a  very  practical  and  interesting  manner.    The  young  woman 

who  assumed  the  cares  and  duties  of  a  housekeeper,  without  any 
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previous  preparation,  but  who  found  herself  able  to  walk  alone 
among  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen,  through  assistance  gained  from 
"Common  Sense  in  the  Household,"  by  Marion  Harland,  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  same  lady  will  be  guide  and  help  to  her  in  as- 
suming the  duties  of  motherhood,  and  in  giving  her  daughters  sadi 
wholesome  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  become  strong,  brave, 
true  women.  This  book  we  highly  commend  to  all  thoughtful,  earn- 
est women,  believing  that  its  perusal  will  add  to  the  reader's  pleas- 
ure and  profit. 

Sheldon  &*  Co*s  Modem  School  Fourth  Reader,  New  York  and 
Chicago :    Sheldon  &  Co.     Cyrus  Smith  agent  for  Indiana. 

The  Journal  has  heretofore  noticed  the  first  three  books  of  this 
new  series  of  Readers.  The  Fourth  is  in  keeping  with  the  other 
three  books,  and  will  commend  itself  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  any  intelligent  person.  No  more  attractive  book  of  its  grade  has 
come  to  this  office.  The  selections  are  excellent — ^while  thef  are 
within  the  comprehension  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  they 
are  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  and  are  from  the  leading  authors  in 
Europe  and  America. 

Complete  Graded  Arithmetic,  By  J.  B.  Thompson,  LL.  D.  New 
York :  Clark  &  Maynard.  J.  D.  Williams,  46  Madison  St.,  Chica^, 
western  agent. 

This  book  unites  in  one  volume  of  400  pages,  both  Oral  and  Writ- 
ten Arithmetic,  and  is  presented  on  the  inductive  plan.  This  seems 
to  be  a  direct  road  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  while 
it  develops  the  intellect  it  at  the  same  time  prepares  for  active  busi- 
ness life.  The  examples  and  problems  are  well  graded  and  well 
selected,  and  the  book  is  certainly  a  good  one.  The  Journal  enter- 
tains some  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  one-book  series  on  this 
subject. 

A  Geographical  Reader,  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Jas.  Johonnst 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    John  Goodison,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

This  work  is  arranged  with  the  idea'  that  the  ability  to  read  may 
be  acquired  incidentally  while  the  attention  is  directed  to  some  ob- 
ject of  thought.  It  is  claimed  that  when  a  person  is  reading  for  the 
sense  he  is  most  likely  to  use  a  natural  tone  of  voice  and  make  his 
reading  most  expressive.  The  Journal  likes  the  theory  and  believes 
it  practical.  The  selections  are  from  the  highest  authority  and  are 
full  of  valuable  information. 

Harper* s  Illustrated  Weekly  still  comes  to  hand  with  Nast*s  inim- 
itable  cartoons  and  Geo.  William  Curtis^s  able  and  learned  editori- 
als. All  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  foreign  and  domestic,  cover- 
ing all  departments  of  science,  art,  and  politics  are  fully  discussed. 
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♦ANALYSIS  AND  SYNTHESIS. 


BY  GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


|H  AT  is  the  natural  process  by  which  the  mind  acquires 
its  knowledge  ? 

In  a  very  able  and  interesting  paper  read  at  an  early 
session  of  this  convention  it  was  stated  that : 
"There  are  two  methods  for  the  mind  to  employ  in  obtaining 
[jknowledge — the  analytic  and  the  synthetic.  The  use  of  the  first 
Lrequires  the  object  of  knowledge  with  all  of  its  parts  and  elements 
jand  relations  of  parts  to  be  before  the  mind  of  the  learner  at  the 
When  the  mind  has  known  the  object  as  a  unit,  it  is  to 
Itanloose  the  parts  from  one  another  by  analysis  and  consider 
I  them  in  themselves  and  in  their  relations." 
We  are  told  that, — 

''The  movement  of  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
[must  be  always  from  whole  to  part,  if  we  would  prepare  the 
[tnind  for  independent  and -successful  activity,  in  the  study  of 
ij  object  or  branch  of  knowledge;  that  the  true  process  of 
|acquisition  is  an  anal3rtic  and  not  a  synthetic  process ;  that  the 
fmind  naturally  moves  from  the  apprehension  of  the  whole  to  the 

^Extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
Saratoga,  July  14, 1882. 
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apprehension  of  the  parts  or  elements  composing  that  whole  bjr 
a  process  of  analysis." — From  ^^ Limits  of  Oral  Teaching^'  hf 
J.  W.  Dickinson, 

I  confess  to  an  inability  to  clearly  understand  these  state- 
ments. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  gives  the  following  as  a  psychological 
law: 

''The  first  procedure  of  the  mind  in  the  daboratum  of  its 
knowledge  is  always  analytical.  It  descends  from  the  whole  to 
the  parts;  from  the  vague  to  the  definite."  He  adds :  "These 
two  processes — synthesis  and  analysis — are  not  in  strict  propriety 
two  several  methods,  but  together  constitute  only  a  single  medi- 
od."  A  conscious  activity  of  the  one  is  impossible  without  there 
being  at  the  same  instant  a  more  or  less  conscious  activity  of  the 
other. 

He  says  further :  ''It  is  manifest  in  general,  from  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  that  the  term  analysis  can  only  be  applied  to 
the  separation  of  a  whole  into  its  parts,  and  that  the  term  synthesis 
can  only  be  applied  to  the  collection  of  parts  into  a  whde." 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  elaboration,  i,  e.,  ikmt  perfecting  tit  nfm- 
ing,  of  its  knowledge  of  any  object,  the  mind  naturally  proceeds 
from  a  whole  vaguely  known  to  the  parts  composing  it  But 
this  assumes  that  the  mind  already  vaguely  knows  a  complex 
whole.  What  is  the  process  by  which  the  mind  constructs  that 
whole  ?  It  must  be  a  synthetic  process.  There  seem  then  to 
be  two  processes  by  which  knowledge  of  an  object  is  acquired: 
One  which  results  in  the  knowledge  of  elements  that  are  whoDf 
new,  and  the  joining  them  to  others  already  known ;  and  an- 
other which  gives  a  completer  knowledge  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  elements.  The  former  seems  to  be  a  synthetic  pro- 
cess, while  in  the  latter  there  is  a  more  conscious  activity  of  the 
analytic  process. 

Whether  the  process  to  be  employed  in  teaching  a  child  shall  be 
termed  analytic  or  synthetic  would  seem  to  depend  upon  (i) 
what  whole  the  process  starts  from,  and  (2)  the  immediate  end 
sought  by  the  instructor. 

Every  object  which  furnishes  an  occasion  for  knowledge  to 
the  pupil,  and  instruction  to  the  teacher,  may  be  viewed  as 
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either  of  three  different  wholes,  (i)  There  is  the  whole  or  thing 
as  it  really  is — what  the  Creator  sees  in  it;  (2)  there  is  a  whole 
composed  of  those  elements  which  the  teacher  sees  in  it ;  (3)  and, 
lastly,  what  the  child  sees  in  the  object  constitutes  another  whole. 
The  difference  between  the  first  whole  and  the  last  whole  is 
infinite. 

Let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  knowledge  of  a 
pebble  is  to  be  gained.  If  the  Creator  were  to  be  the  teacher 
and  I  the  pupil,  I  can  conceive  that  the  process  from  his  stand- 
point of  knowledge  would  be  an  analytic  one,  but  from  mine, 
after  I  had  passed  the  limit  of  my  previously  acquired  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  it  would  be  synthetic.  Each  new  judgment  that 
I  formed  would  be  a  synthetic  judgment,  i.  e.,  a  judgment  hav- 
ing a  predicate  not  previously  viewed  as  being  an  element  of  the 
subject.  This  addition  of  the  new  element  to  the  whole  already 
known  is  a  synthetic  process,  which  results  in  a  new  whole. 
But  the  joining  of  this  new  element  to  the  group  of  elements 
already  known  involves  a  more  or  less  conscious  activity  of  the 
analytic  process.  It  must  be  viewed  as  related  to  the  other  ele- 
ments, and  this  implies  an  analysis  of  my  former  whole.  It 
seems  as  if  the  whole  thus  formed  is  the  result  of  both  synthesis 
and  analysis  \  that  no  new  whole  could  be  formed  without  the 
combined  activity  of  both  these  processes;  that  each  is  but  a 
different  phase  of  only  a  single  method ;  but  the  phase  of  which 
I  have  the  most  vivid  consciousness  is  the  synthetic  one. 

Again:  Suppose  that  I  am  to  lead  the  child  to  any  new 
knowledge  of  the  pebble.  Will  not  the  movement  of  my  mind 
in  relation  to  my  whole  be  analytic,  while  that  of  the  child's 
mind  in  relation  to  his  whole  will  be  consciously  synthetic? 
Whether  I  show  to  him  this  new  element  or  he  is  led  to  discover 
it  for  himself  does  not  seem  to  me  to  affect  the  process.  In  any 
case  he  must  discover — i.  e.,  expose  to  his  own  view — ^he  must 
ikinky  the  new  element  in  some  of  its  relations  to  the  other  ele- 
ments already  known. 

If  we  take  our  stand  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  child  that 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  pebble,  we  find  that  the  whole 
given  to  him  by  the  sense  of  sight  consists  of  the  two  elements 
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form  and  color^  or  colored  extension.  These  are  all  that  sight 
can  give,  and  therefore  all  that  his  whole  can  contain.  There 
is  an  involuntary  and  spontaneous  act  of  synthesis  performed  by 
which  these  two  are  seen  as  one.  But  it  is  not  by  a  process  of 
analysis  of  this  whole  that  weight  and  hardness  are  disco^red. 
They  are  not  elements  of  form  and  color,  but  they  are  new  and 
independent  elements  which  are  given  to  the  mind  by  the  other 
senses,  and  by  a  process  of  synthesis  united  to  the  whole  given 
by  sight,  making  a  new  whole. 

A  whole  of  form — or  space-filling  whole — is  first  seized  as  a 
unit,  and  subsequently  analyzed  into  its  parts.  But  even  here, 
when  the  object  is  so  large  that  it  fills  more  than  the  field  of  view 
of  the  eye  at  any  one  instant  of  time,  the  whole  of  form  must  be 
acquired  by  a  conscious  process  of  putting  together  parts  suc- 
cessively viewed. 

If  the  process  of  the  acquisition  of  our  first  knowledge  of  ob- 
jects of  sense  is  largely  synthetic,  much  more  evident  is  it  that 
the  process  by  which  we  acquire  knowledge  of  what  can  not  be 
brought  to  the  senses,  and  of  abstract  objects  is  synthetic.  Sup- 
pose that  the  State  of  Indiana  is  to  be  taught.  We  have  been 
told  that  we  must  go  from  the  whole  to  the  part  by  a  process  of 
analysis.  From  what  whole  ?  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that 
it  is  the  child's  whole  and  not  that  of  the  teacher  that  we  are  to 
proceed  from.  The  child  knows  nothing  of  the  State,  but  it  is 
said  that  I  must  proceed  to  teach  him  by  analysis,  and  that  anj 
other  process  will  tend  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  pursue 
any  independent  course  of  study  in  an  orderly  and  proper  way. 
I  give  to  the  child  the  phrase  **  State  of  Indiana."  If  the  phrase 
is  spoken  his  first  whole  consists  of  a  succession  of  sounds;  if  it 
is  written,  of  a  series  of  forms.  It  is  the  name  of  a  very  com- 
plex concept  to  me,  but  not  so  to  him.  I  must  proceed  to  help 
him  to  fill  that  empty  form  with  its  proper  content.  Every  step 
I  take  will  result  in  some  new  element  which  will  be  joined  to 
what  has  been  previously  learned.  I  can  not  see  in  what  sen 
this  process  is  one  of  conscious  analysis  to  the  child.  The  pi 
cess  is  a  process  of  building,  constructing — not  of  separating. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  right  and  a  wrong  order  of  presenting 
the  child  the  elements  that  constitute  the  notion,  ^ate. 
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I  could  begin  with  his  father's  farm  and  his  own  family  and 
proceed  to  the  neighborhood,  thence  to  the  school  district,  thence 
to  the  township,  thence  to  the  county,  thence  to  the  adjoining 
counties  in  order,  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  products 
of  nature  and  the  products  of  man  in  every  institution  of  society, 
and  finally  bind  these  together  in  a  whole  which  I  would  name 
the  State.    This  would  be  a  rigidly  synthetic  method. 

Or,  my  first  aim  might  be  to  rapidly  lead  the  child  from  what 
he  already  knows  to  as  clear  an  apprehension  as  he  is  able  to 
form  of  those  essential,  comprehensive,  and  fundamental  ideas 
that  belong  to  the  concept,  Slaie^  and  then  proceed  to  fill  these 
vague  forms  of  knowledge  with  a  proper  content  by  what  would 
be  from  my  standpoint  of  knowledge  a  process  of  analysis.  From 
the  pupil's  standpoint  it  is  quite  as  much  a  process  of  synthesis 
as  was  the  former  procedure.  It  differs  from  the  other  only  in 
the  order  of  selection  of  the  elements  synthesized. 

In  the  first  instance  the  child  begins  his  construction  with  in- 
dividual and  particular  ideas,  and  proceeds  step  by  step  to  the 
formation  of  those  more  general  and  comprehensive  notions, 
from  which  the  mind  passes  on  to  the  apprehension  of  those  fun- 
damental ideas  that  find  their  complete  significance  and  defini- 
tion only  in  the  less  general  and  the  particular  ideas  previously 
acquired. 

This  process  reminds  us  of  the  old  story  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Chinese  build  their  houses;  by  beginning  at  the  top  and 
building  downward. 

In  the  second  instance  the  child  is  led  by  a  more  rapid  move- 
ment, in  which  the  imagination  is  prominently  active,  to  a  vague 
apprehension  of  these  general  and  fundamental  ideas,  which  he 
proceeds  to  make  clear  and  definite  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  particulars  included  under  them. 

It  was  stated  above  that  whether  the  process  employed  should 
be  of  the  consciously  analytic  or  synthetic  phase  of  method  de- 
pends, in  the  second  place,  upon  the  immediate  end  sought  by 
the  instructor. 

The  end  may  be  (i)  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  new 
elements  or  ideas  which  shall  form  the  material  for  future  elabo- 
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ration;  or,  (2)  it  may  be  the  making  ^^^ir  the  knowledge  of  these 
elements  already  acquired ;  or,  (3)  it  may  be  both.  In  the  lint 
case  the  phase  of  method  consciously  active  will  be  synthesis; 
in  the  second,  it  will  be  analysis ;  and  in  the  third  it  will  be  both 
synthesis  and  analysis. 

The  importance  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  processes  ac- 
tive in  the  acquisition  and  elaboration  of  knowledge  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  Upon  a  knowledge  of  these  processes  all 
rational  methods  of  teaching  must  be  based.  Anything  that  will 
tend  to  awaken  deeper  and  more  analytic  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject will  do  good.  This  is  my  apology,  if  one  is  made,  for  the 
foregoing  rather  abstract  discussion.         *        *        *       * 
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THE  CIVILIZED  RACES  OF  ANCIENT  AMERICA-IV. 


A.    H.    ELLWOOD. 


THE   AZTEC    EMPIRE. 

[here  are  many  doubtful  legends  about  the  Aztec  history  b^ 
tween  their  arrival  in  Anahuac  and  the  founding  ef  Ten 
ochtitlan  (now  Mexico).  One  indicates  a  temporary  en- 
slavement by  some  of  the  Toltec  states.  Their  natural  ferocity, 
however,  made  them  formidable,  and  they  soon  secured  their 
liberty.  After  many  romantic  wanderings  they  halted  on  the 
marshy  southwest  border  of  Lake  Tezcuco,  where  the  rocky  hill 
of  Chapultepeck  rises  above  the  waters.  While  here — A.  D. 
1325^— their  priests  saw,  perched  on  a  cactus  which  grew  on  a 
rocky  islet  of  the  lake,  an  eagle  holding  a  serpent  in  both  biQ 
and  talons,  and  its  broad  wings  opened  full  toward  the  rising 
sun. 

They  declared  this  to  be  an  omen  long  awaited,  and  bade  the 
tribe  to  begin  to  build.  On  a  group  of  marshy  islands,  surroond- 
ing  the  eagle's  rock,  they  sank  piles,  on  these  laid  reeds  and 
rushes  as  a  foundation,  and  soon  a  town  of  huts,  built  of  woven 
rushes  plastered  with  mud,  grew,  a  puny  Venice ;  but  a  future 
Rome,  above  the  water  of  the  lake. 
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Toward  the  northeast  already  rose  Tezcuco,  and  to  the  west 
was  Tlacopan,  both  large  and  well  built  cities^  with  sculptured 
palaces  of  stone,  with  lofty  pyramids  crowned  with  temples, 
from  which  like  waving  plumes  flashed  the  never  dying  fires  of 
the  Sun  God's  solemn  worship. 

The  Aztecs *were  weak  but  wise.  Nestled  amid  their  worthless 
swamps,  they  were  inaccessible  to  a  foe,  and  they  were  too  poor 
to  tempt  cupidity.  But  they  had  scarcely  an  acre  of  arable  land. 
To  partially  remedy  this  they  built  rafts  of  logs,  on  these  laid 
floors  of  reeds  and  covered  them  with  earth  taken  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake.  These  formed  their  "chinampas"  or  floating 
gardens  for  which  the  city  was  noted  in  later  days.  They 
ditched  and  filled  their  marshy  islands  and  the  adjoining  shores, 
and  snatching  their  soil  from  the  waters,  in  time  their  marshes 
became  a  paradise.  They  adopted  the  arts  of  their  neighbors, 
and  thus  lived  for  a  hundred  years.  Occasional  wars  made  their 
name  dreaded  throughout  the  valley,  but  they  were  safe  from 
invasion  on  their  island  fortresses.  Their  civil  polity  was  per- 
fected by  a  series  of  wise  and  enlightened  monarchs,  and  their 
population  largely  increased ;  considerable  additions  being  re- 
ceived in  fugitives  from  neighboring  states,  as  in  the  early  days 
of  Rome. 

The  founder  of  the  city  and  of  the  dynasty  was  Tenoch,  from 
whom  the  city  took  its  name.  He  reigned  nearly  50  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Acamapichtle,  and  he  by  Huitzil-huitzin,  who 
appears  to  have  given  to  the  tribe  the  military  discipline  which 
afterward  made  them  so  powerful.  Following  Huitzil  was  Chi- 
mal-popoca,  who  ascended  the  throne  141 5. 

At  this  time  the  Tezcucans  had  been  conquered  by  the  Tepan- 
ecas.  The  King  of  Tezcuco  had  been  killed,  and  Nezahnal- 
coyotl,  though  but  1 2  years  old,  was  maintaining  a  precarious 
struggle  for  his  throne.  Aided  by  a  few  nobles,  his  wanderings 
remind  one  strongly  of  those  in  the  dark  days  of  Robert  Bruce. 

In*  141 8  Nezahnal  made  an  alliance  with  the  Aztec  king  Chi- 
mal.  In  two  great  battles  the  Tepanecas  were  routed — their 
king  slain  and  their  national  existence  destroyed.  As  the  price 
of  their  services  the  Aztecs  took  the  territory  of  the  Tepanecas, 
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and  thus  became  the  first  of  the  states  of  Anahuac.  The  Tei- 
cucans  were  restored  to  their  original  territory.  Now  the  three 
states  surrounding  the  lake,  Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan, 
made  a  league,  remarkable  in  history,  both  for  its  magmficent 
results  and  for  the  faithfulness  of  its  execution.  Under  the  lead 
of  Mexico  a  war  of  subjugation  was  decided  upon«— Tlacopan  to 
receive  one  fifth  of  all  conquered  territory,  the  remainder  to  be 
divided  between  the  two  more  powerful  states,  but  in  what  pro- 
portion the  Mexican  and  Tezcucan  writers  do  not  agree.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  during  a  century  of  uninterrupted 
warfare  which  ensued  no  instance  appears  in  which  the  parties 
quarrelled  over  the  distribution  of  the  spoils. 

In  1423  Itzco-huatzin  ascended  the  Aztec  throne,  and  in  1438 
Montezuma  I. ;  Nehanal  still  reigning  in  Tezcuco.  By  1450  the 
empire  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  was  growing  in  intelli- 
gence as  rapidly  as  in  wealth  and  power.  Passing  southward 
among  the  refined  Toltec  states,  the  armies  came  back  bringing 
among  their  spoils  troops  of  prisoners  educated,  refined  and  in- 
telligent. The  conquerors  well  knew  the  value  of  these  quali- 
ties and  with  the  government  adopted  the  arts  of  the  subjugated 
states.  The  shadow  of  self-government  was  left  to  the  provinces, 
the  native  princes  being  left  in  nominal  power,  but  compelled  to 
reside  in  Mexico  or  its  vicinity.  This  swelled  the  population  of 
the  capitals  with  the  people  of  every  province,  and  had  a  great  in- 
fluence in  spreading  the  arts  of  the  provinces  among  the  ruder 
conquerors.  Constant  and  rapid  communication  was  also  main- 
tained with  the  armies  in  the  field  and  with  permanent  garrisons, 
so  that  at  the  date  of  the  conquest  the  Valley  of  Mexico  was 
densely  packed  with  people  of  every  race  included  in  the  empire 
and  its  dependencies. 

In  147 1  Montezuma  I.  was  succeeded  by  Axaya.  The  year 
before  Nezahnal-coyotl  of  Tezcuco  had  died,  ''full  of  years  and 
of  honor,"  and  was  followed  by  his  son,  Nezahnal-pilla,  a  states- 
man worthy  to  succeed  his  father.  Then  came  in  Mexico  Tuoc 
in  1480;  Ahuitzoc  in  1484;  and  the  greatest,  yet  most  unfor- 
tunate of  the  dynasty,  Montezuma  II.,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1502.     During  the  early  years  of  this  reign  the  armies  of  the 
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league  reached  the  limit  of  conquests.  Every  state  and  tribe, 
from  the  Ocean  on  the  West  to  the  Gulf  on  the  East,  from  the 
Deserts  of  the  North  to  the  friendly  kingdom  of  Quiche  in  Gua- 
tamala  on  the  South,  had  submitted  to  their  arms.  The  two 
great  monarchs  now  devoted  themselves  to  the  arts.  From  being 
warriors  they  became  builders.  Magnificent  palaces  and  temples 
sprang  up  in  the  cities.  Elegant  gardens  and  observatories  were 
constructed.  Immense  retinues  of  servants  were  kept  employed 
in  the  palaces,  and  unknown  luxuries  were  introduced. 

The  revenues  were  no  longer  kept  full  by  the  plunder  of  newly 
subjugated  states,  and  to  meet  the  enormous  expense  of  these 
works  the  taxes  were  increased  and  collected  with  great  severity. 

Nezahualpilla,  of  Tezcuco,  was  a  student,  a  lover  of  Astron- 
omy,  and  devoted  much  time  to  its  study.  Montezuma  was 
shrewd,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  abstraction  of  his  ally,  by 
various  excuses,  succeeded  in  seizing  many  of  the  best  provinces 
ot  Tezcuco,  and  finally  assumed  the  title  and  prerogatives  of 
Supreme  Ruler  over  the  allied  states.  Mortified  and  disheart- 
ened Hualpella  died  15 15,  leaving  two  sons,  Cacama,  the  elder, 
and  Itzlil. 

Cacama,  though  rightful  heir,  was  an  admirer  of  Montezuma 
and  was  resisted  by  Itzlil  and  a  party  who  opposed  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Emperor;  but  Cacama  carried  his  case  to  Mexico 
and  received  the  capital  and  crown,  while  Itzlil  was  given  the 
northern  and  poorer  half  of  his  father's  kingdom.  He  remained 
a  bitter  enemy  to  Montezuma. 

I  have  referred  to  the  religious  struggle  in  the  history  of  the 
tribes  of  Anahuac.  No  record  gives  an  intelligent  account  of  it. 
Hints  often  are  found,  but  we  can  not  tell  when  or  how  it  oc- 
curred.   This  only  is  certain  in  the  account  -! 

At  some  time  in  the  iar  past  Quetzal-coatl,  a  God,  came  sail- 
ing from  the  East  as  the  sun  was  rising.  He  came  in  a  canoe 
which  had  white  wings.  He  blessed  the  tribes  of  Anahuac — 
taught  them  many  things  unknown  before.  Taught  them  of  love 
and  duty  and  peace.  Taught  them  that  the  Gods  did  not  love 
altars  smoking  with  human  blood,  as  had  so  long  been  their 
custnim.    GaVe  them  a  simple  worship  of  hymns  and  prayers, 
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and  offerings  of  fruits  and  fiowers,  instead  of  the  bloody  rites  of 
the  temples.  For  a  time  he  was  obeyed,  and  dwelt  in  the  land 
in  peace  and  the  people  prospered.  By  and  by  a  change  came 
over  them.  Wars  arose ;  armies  were  ever  marching  to  and  fto; 
the  God  of  War  became  supreme ;  his  priests  demanded  sacri- 
fices, and  blood  flowed  freely  upon  the  altars  of  the  savage 
Huitzil.  New  temples  were  built  to  him  throughout  the  land, 
and  the  altars  of  the  gentle  Quetzal  were  forgotten.  Finally  he 
was  banished  from  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  Going  East  he  stopped 
at  Cholulu,  where  the  great  Pyramid  had  been  reared  to  his 
name.  Leaving  Cholulu  he  went  to  the  Sea  and  stepped  into  a 
great  canoe  with  white  wings ;  he  turned  to  the  land  and  uttered 
this  prophecy:  That  wars  should  continue  until  all  the^foesof 
Anahuac  were  humbled  in  the  dust  before  her ;  then  ht  would 
return  with  vengeance  for  his  wrongs,  and  Anahuac  should  be 
no  more.  Then  spreading  its  wings  the  canoe  sailed  away  into 
the  rising  sun. 

Under  Montezuma  II.  the  first  part  of  this  prophecy  was  sig- 
nally fulfilled,  and  to  the  spirit  of  disaffection  referred  to  above 
was  added  a  superstitious  dread  of  coming  evils  caused  by  die 
now  expected  return  of  Quetzal.  These  fears  were  intensified 
and  made  more  universal  by  the  rumors  whi^  came  from  time 
to  time  of  the  conquests  and  destruction  caused  by  the  newly 
arrived  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  and  at  Darien,  and  when 
Cortez  landed  at  Vera  Cruz — fair  in  complexion ;  coming  from 
the  East,  with  canoes  borne  over  the  water  by  white  wings,  and 
armed  with  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  which  destroyed  his 
enemies  at  a  breath — the  prophecy  of  Quetzal  had  already  made 
easy  the  task  of  the  Spanish  conquerors. 


I  know  not  what  may  befall  me ; 

God  spreads  a  mist  before  my  eyes ; 

At  every  step  of  my  onward  path 

He  makes  new  scenes  to  rise. 

But  I  never  had  a  sorrow 

But  what  the  dear  Lord  chose ; 

So  I  keep  the  coming  tears  back 

With  the  whispered  word — "He  knows." 
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HOW  TO  HELP  PUPILS. 


GEORGE   F.    BASS. 


|UPiL. — ** Could  not  get  the  14th." 
Teacher. — **What  is  there  about  the  14th  that  you  do 
not  understand  ?  " 
P. — **  Don't  understand  any  of  it." 

T. — ** Think,  think,  think.      You  certainly  understand  some- 
thing about  it." 

The  teacher  calls  on  another  pupil  while  this  one  thinks  (?) 
about  the  following  problem  : 

In  payment  of  a  debt,  I  took  Chas.  Marshall's  note  for  $1600, 
payable  at  the  Sixth  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  in  6  mo., 
with  interest.  Four  months  afterward,  I  had  it  discounted  at 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Harrisburg.  What  were  the  pro- 
ceeds? 

After  pupil  No.  2  had  explained  some  other  problem  by  telling 
what  he  did,  the  teacher  calls  up  No.  i  and  says :  "Well,  have 
you  thought  it  out  ?  " 

P.— "No,  Sir." 

The  teacher  then  steps  to  the  board  and  solves  it,  explaining  (?) 
as  he  works,  **We  first  get  the  face  by  finding  the  amount  on 
$1600  for  6  mo.  3  da.  at  6  per  cent.  We  next  find  the  bank 
discount  on  this  for  6  mo.  3  da.,  less  4  mo.  Subtracting  this 
from  the  face  we  have  the  proceeds." 

This  being  done  he  turns  to  the  pupil  and  says,  "Do  you 
see  ? "  The  pupil  says,  honestly  too,  he  does.  Ask  him  what 
he  sees,  and  you  will  learn,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  he  sees  only 
what  you  did.  He  sees  but  does  not  understand.  Therefore  the 
plan  is  not  good.  The  teacher  not  only  did  all  the  thinking,  but 
kept  it  to  himself.  How  did  he  know  that  he  had  to  find  the 
amount  of  $1600  ?  Why  did  he  subtract  4  mo.  from  6  mo.  3  da  ? 
How  did  he  know  he  must  find  bank  discount  ?  These  and 
other  questions  might  have  been  asked  by  the  pupil.  But  for 
various  reasons  they  were  not.  Only  about  one  pupil  in  ten  will 
ask  such  questions. 
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I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  sentiment  that  no  one  should  criti- 
cise a  method  unless  he  can  suggest  something  that  he  believes 
better,  yet  I  am  ready  to  suggest  a  method  that  seems  to  be  to 
be  better. 

When  the  pupil  said  that  he  did  not  understand  this  problem, 
the  teacher  should  have  asked  questions  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

**What  is  required?"  The  pupil  could  answer  this  by  read- 
ing the  problem,  and  would  have  done  so  probably. 

**What  must  you  know  before  you  can  find  proceeds?" 
**  Discount  and  face,"  would  have  been  the  pupil's  answer,  pro- 
viding he  had  understood  the  definitions  and  principles  preced- 
ing. .  If  he  has  not  understood  them,  have  him  turn  to  them 
•and  ask,  <<What  are  proceeds?  What  is  face?  Discount?" 
Having  these  properly  in  mind  he  will  be  ready  to  give  the 
above  answer. 

* '  Have  we  bank  discount  given  ?  "  '  *  No. "  *  *  Have  we  face  ?" 
He  will  probably  say,  *  *  Yes,  $  1 600  is  the  face. "  Don't  tell  him  he 
is  wrong.  Have  him  turn  to  definition  of  face;  ask  if  the  $1600 
-draws  interest ;  ask  him  what  will  be  due  at  maturity.  He  will, 
in  answer  to  the  last  question,  say  the  amount  of  $1600  forgiven 
time  at  given  rate.  Now  ask  if  it  is  face,  and  he  will  give  the 
proper  answer.  He  is  now  ready  to  answer  this  question.  '*  Have 
we  anything  from  which  we  may  get  face  and  discount?"  '"We 
can  obtain  the  face  by  finding  the  amount  of  $1600  for  6  mo.  3 
•da.  at  6  per  cent.,  and  can  get  the  discount  by  finding  the  inter- 
est on  this  amount  for  6  mo.  3  da.,  less  4  mo."  He  may  not 
give  as  much  as  this  in  his  answer ;  but  he  can  be  led  to  give  it 
hy  a  series  of  proper  questions. 

This  method  is  better  than  the  other  because  the  pupil  has 
been  led  to  think.  He  sees  what  must,  of  necessity,  be  done. 
The  teacher  should  say  to  himself,  what  thinking  do  I  do  to  get 
the  result  that  I  am  about  to  give  to  my  pupil  ?  Then  instead 
of  giving  him  the  result,  cause  him  to  think  as  you  thought,  and 
you  will  necessarily  get  the  result  without  telling.  "  This  takes 
too  much  time."    Yes,  but  it  is  time  well  spent 
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^        THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  GERMANY. 


J.    C.    BUCHANAN. 


^RUSSIA  has  no  written  general  law  upon  education  and  never 
has  had.  Our  own  country  has  furnished  the  best  accounts 
of  German  education.  Dr.  Bache,  formerly  of  Girard  Coir 
lege,  and  Horace  Mann  are  standard  authorities  in  both  Europe 
and  America.  The  history  of  Education  in  Germany  is  a  part 
of  the  national  history^  and  the  schools  are  a  genuine  ofishoot 
and  part  of  the  national  life,  strongly  rooted  in  the  soil,  and 
maintain  a  wonderful  uniformity  throughout  all  German  Europe, 
with  perhaps  the  best  development  in  German  Switzerland  and 
Holland.  Various  antagonistic  influences  seem  to  be  operating 
upon  the  schools — ^the  ecclesiastical  against  the  secular  and  the 
central  against  the  local  authority ;  but  all  unite  in  a  common 
purpose  for  the  improvement  and  perpetuation  of  education;, 
and  while  each  has  in  turn  held  superior  control,  and  introduced 
new  theories  and  methods,  they  have  all  left  behind  a  portion  of 
good. 

The  present  educational  sentiment  of  Germany  dates  from  the 
Reformation.  The  leading  intellects  of  the  nation  began  to  work 
eagerly  together  through  the  schools,  to  elevate  and  enlighten 
the  masses.  From  that  to  the  present  day  the  first  and  highest 
purpose  of  German  statesmanship  has  been  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple. The  German  schools  are  better  in  Northern  than  Southern 
Germany,  in  Protestant  than  in  Catholic  communities.  In  the 
absence  of  any  organic  school  law  like  that  of  France,  the  pub- 
lic control  of  schools  is  exercised  through  administrative  orders 
and  instructions.  It  has  for  its  basis  the  following  articles,  pro- 
mulgated in  1794: 

"Schools  and  Universities  are  State  institutions,  having  for 
their  object  the  instruction  of  youth  in  useful  information  and 
scientific  knowledge. 

''Such  establishments  are  to  be  instituted  with  the  previous 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  State. 

"All  public  schools  and  public  establishments  of  education 
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are  under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  and  must  at  all  times  sub- 
mit to  its  examinations  and  inspections. 

^'  Even  when  the  immediate  supervision  of  such  schools  and 
the  appointment  of  teachers  is  committed  to  certain  private  per- 
sons or  corporations,  new  teachers  can  not  be  appointed  and 
important  changes  in  the  constitution  and  teaching  of  the  school 
can  not  be  adopted  without  the  previous  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  State." 

In  the  Prussian  Constitution  of  1850  is  the  following  pro- 
vision : 

''Every  one  is  free  to  impart  knowledge  and  to  found  aod 
conduct  establishments  of  instruction  when  he  has  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  State  authorities  that  he  has  the  moral,  scien- 
tific, and  technical  qualifications  which  are  requisite." 

With  these  principles  as  a  basis,  administrative  control  cin 
be  exercised  without  much  difficulty.  The  foregoing  r^ulations 
may  be  said  to  form  part  of  the  common  school  law  of  Germany, 
for  they  belong  to  every  citizen's  notion  of  what  is  right  and  fit- 
ting in  school  concerns,  while  taking  care  that  education  shall 
not  be  left  to  accident  and  caprice. 

The  circle  or  diocese,  the  smallest  State  division,  controlled 
by  a  civil  officer,  called  a  landrath,  is  of  variable  size  and  popu- 
lation, and  may  contain  six  or  eight  or  as  many  as  forty  parishes. 
Associated  with  the  landrath  is  the  superintendent,  who  is  an 
ecclesiastical  officer  and  the  departmental  agent  for  the  control 
of  the  schools  of  his  district.  Each  parish  has  one  elementazj 
school  or  more,  accordmg  to  the  requirements  and  ability  of  its 
inhabitants.  Each  school  has  one  building  for  school  purposes, 
containing  one  or  more  rooms,  according  as  the  means  and  need 
of  the  school  require  one  teacher  or  more.  The  limit  of  each  of 
these  schools  has  been  fixed  at  eighty  scholars,  but  it  is  common 
for  a  hundred  to  attend.  The  building  is  of  brick  or  stone  with 
a  tilted  or  thatched  roof,  and  ordinarily  contains  the  quarters  of 
the  teacher.  Within,  the  seats,  with  desks  attached,  and  shelves 
beneath  for  books,  are  usually  arranged  in  two  rows,  with  as 
aisle  between ;  the  teacher's  desk  at  the  end  opposite  the  door, 
and  blackboards  and  maps  on  the  walls.    Regular  attendance  at 
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the  school  is  required,  and,  to  effect  this,  the  pastor  and  school- 
master use  all  their  moral  influence  to  cause  parents  to  send 
their  children  punctually  and  regularly.  This  failing,  the  police 
force  is  used.  The  police  oflUce  of  the  place  makes  out  a  list  of 
all  children  of  school  age,  and  hands  it  to  the  local  school  board 
connected  with  each  school,  which  is  then  responsible  for  the 
children's  attendance.  The  teacher  keeps  a  list  of  absentees, 
marking  those  as  inexcused  who  are  absent  without  cause.  The 
Board  admonishes  the  parents,  and  if  absence  is  repeated,  the 
parent  is  fined,  and  in  default  of  payment,  is  sent  to  jail.  Even 
the  people  of  Germany  criticise  the  compulsory  system ;  but  it 
an  amounts  to  littie,  compared  with  the  great  fact  that  the  class 
whose  children  attend  these  schools  is  well  satisfied.  The  school* 
ing  is  compulsory  only  in  name,  and  the  school  has  taken  so  deep 
root  in  the  social  habits  of  the  German  people  that,  were  the  law 
repealed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  schools  would  continue  as 
fall  as  they  are  now.  It  is  often  said  that  this  submission  to  the 
school  law  is  due  to  the  docility  of  the  German  character ;  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunity  to  know, 
that  the  general  attendance  is  not  so  much  in  obedience  to  law 
as  to  the  deliberate  approving  judgment  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Kay,  an  English  writer,  says : 

"There  is  nothing  more  untrue  than  that  the  central  authority 
has  all  to  do  with  the  schools,  that  there  is  no  local  liberty  of 
action,  and  that  there  is  no  union  between  church  and  school. 
The  general  supposed  oppression  of  the  Government  in  school 
matters  has  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  this  simple 
religious  parochial  system,  which  has  been  abused  and  vilified  in 
every  possible  way.  It  has  been  called  tyrannical,  illiberal,  irre- 
ligious, and  has  been  stigmatized  by  every  opprobious  epithet 
tfiat  ignorance  and  bigotry  could  invent  But  the  truth  in  the 
end  will  conquer,  and  Germany  will  one  day  be  lauded  by  all 
Europe  as  the  inventor  of  the  system  securing,  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  her  education,  guided  by  the  best  intelligence, 
fostered  by  local  activity,  local  sympathy,  and  the  cordial  sym- 
pathy of  the  Christian  religion." 

The  great  aim  in  German  schools  is  practical  usefulness.    Mr. 
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Pattison  says :  '^  They  may  aim  at  littie,  but  the  principle  is  to 
achieve  it.  It  may  look  too  little  to  the  cultivation  of  the  imag- 
ination^  but  it  is  possessed  of  a  practical  spirit  which  pemiitB  no 
showing  off.  A  Prussian  schulrath,  in  visiting  a  school,  may  be 
blind  to  many  faults,  but  his  eye  is  quick  as  lightning  to  detect 
the  least  pretentiousness  or  hoUowness  in  teaching."  How  dif- 
ferent, from  some  schools  we  have  visited.  On  entering  the  first 
word  the  visitor  hears  is,  "  Put  away  your  books."  *•  Get  in  po- 
sition. "  '  *  Would  you  like  to  hear  them  sing  ?  "  '  *  Would  jroa 
like  to  hear  them  declaim?"  '<We  will  read  such  and  sacha 
lesson."  The  children  seem  to  catch  the  spirit  too',  and  what  the 
visitor  hears  is  no  more  like  real  school  than  the  majority  of  plays 
we  see  on  the  stage  are  like  real  life. 

The  usual  hours  for  school  are  from  eight  o'clock  till  noon, 
and  from  two  o'clock  till  four  in  the  afternoon ;  but  in  many  &nn^ 
ing  districts,  in  the  summer,  the  children  attend  from  four  o'clock 
until  eight  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  astist  in  the  farm  labor 
afterward.  This  latter  fact  interfered  very  materially  with  a 
visit  which  I  made  to  the  village  school  while  spending  a  fev 
days  with  my  friend,  a  former  teacher,  in  Southern  Germanj. 
We  arose  about  five  o'clock,  dispatched  our  fruh-stuck,  whkh 
consisted  of  Pumpernickel,  bread  and  butter  with  coffee  to  drink; 
then  our  friend  took  us  out  to  see  the  Ackerbauem  cutting  die 
wheat  They  were  reaping  it  with  sickles  and  cutting  it  so  doie 
that  the  stubble  hardly  showed  above  the  ground.  On  our  vaj 
back  to  the  village  we  were  met  by  old  men  and  women,  yonog 
men  and  robust  girls,  who  greeted  us  through  their  blushes  with 
a  modest  ''Guten  morgen,"  all  with  sickles  on  their  shoolden, 
hastening  to  the  harvest  field.  We  were  introduced  as  ''Zwd 
Amerikaner  "  to  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  even  more  composed 
than  I  expected  to  find  him ;  but  our  fame  had  preceded  us.  Our 
friend's  house  had  been  crowded  the  night  before,  and  others 
peeped  in  at  the  windows,  as  anxious  to  see  us  as  if  we  were 
monkeys  escaped  from  Gilmore's  Zoo.  Old  men  declared  we 
were  the  first  Americans  ever  in  the  village,  and  we  could  read- 
ily believe  this  from  the  fact  that  the  village  is  several  miles  from 
any  railroad.    We  amused  them  with  descriptions  of  our  coontiy 
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and  with  music  from  harp  and  violin,  so  that  when  we  were  intro- 
duced to  the  school  it  was  like  being  introduced  a  second  time. 
As  I  talked  with  the  children  and  teacher,  and  examined  their 
work,  I  received  the  same  courtesy  and  found  the  same  earnest- 
ness as  I  had  noticed  on  the  farm.  A  critic  found  as  little  stub- 
ble in  the  school  as  the  sheep  found  in  the  field. 

The  subjects  taught  in  a  one-class  village  school,  teaching  26 
hours  per  week,  are  as  follows :  religion  6  hours ;  reading  and 
writing  12  hours;  ciphering  5  hours;  and  singing  3  hours.  This 
plan  may  be  varied  so  as  to  add  an  hour  for  drawing ;  and  in 
larger  towns,  where  there  are  more  classes,  natural  phenomena 
may  be  studied  with  natural  history  and  the  geography  of  Ger- 
many and  Europe.  School  is  opened  and  closed  with  prayer, 
in  which  the  children  join.  The  service  consists  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Creeds  and  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  other  prayers  in  common  use  in  the  churches.  The 
historical  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  taught 
throughout  the  whole  course,  and  select  portions  of  the  Psalms, 
Epistles  and  Prophets  are  read  by  the  higher  classes  as  a  religious 
exercise.  The  Catechism  of  Luther  is  mechanically  taught  in 
the  schools  in  order  that  the  pastor  may  initiate  the  child  into  the 
sense  of  church  doctrine,  and  about  fifty  hymns  are  committed 
during  the  course. 

Various  methods  of  learning  to  read  are  used,  none  being 
prescribed ;  but  nowhere  for  the  last  thirty  years,  except  in  the 
more  backward  parts  of  North  Germany,  has  the  one  so  com- 
mon with  us  been  employed — beginning  with  the  names  of  letters 
and  spelling  words  with  these  names.  There  is  no  standard 
reading-book,  and  it  is  found  very  difficult  to  produce  one  that 
shall  meet  all  requirements.  It  must  be  the  guide  in  literaty 
style  and  a  book  of  practical  grammar,  natural  history,  and  use- 
ful knowledge  in  concise  and  entertaining  form.  It  must  in  fdct 
be  a  portable  encyclopedia  of  useful  knowledge,  suited  to  the 
comprehension  of  children.  No  pupil  knew  when  he  arose  ex- 
ectly  how  far  he  was  expected  to  read,  nor  did  he  sit  until  he 
had  answered  all  the  questions  asked  by  the  teacher  concerning 
the  subject-matter  of  what  he  had  read.  No  two  read  the  same 
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paragraph,  and  no  attention  was  given  to  elocution  except  that 
pupils  were  to  speak  distinctly  and  with  considerable  force. 

Arithmetic  is  taught  in  a  purely  practical  way,  and  fadguing 
mental  exercises  are  prohibited.  The  pupils  are  made  perfectly 
familiar  with  units  before  going  on  with  tens,  and  know  tiiese 
well  before  proceeding  to  hundreds.  When  geography,  history, 
and  the  natural  studies  are  taught,  they  come  either  directly  or 
suggestively  from  the  reading-book.  In  geography  the  child 
must  first  know  the  spot  where  it  then  is,  and  then  extend  its 
knowledge  to  contiguous  regions — all  being  coordinated  from 
the  place  which  the  pupil  actually  sees  and  knows.  Drawing  is 
carried  no  farther  in  the  common  schools  of  North  Germany 
than  the  simple  free  hand  drawing ;  but  in  South  Germany  the 
study  is  more  extended.  Singing  is  taught  by  ear  and  by  note. 
It  is  qot  carried  beyond  church  music  and  the  national  airs,  and 
the  children  must  sing  in  church  the  next  Sunday  the  pieces  they 
have  learned  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Mann  says:  "The  Prussian  teacher  has  no  book.  He 
needs  none.  He  teaches  from  a  full  mind.  He  does  not  cum- 
ber or  darken  the  subject  with  any  technical  phraseology.  He 
observes  what  proficiency  the  child  has  made,  and  then  adapts 
his  instructions,  both  in  quality  and  amount,  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  He  answers  all  questions,  and  solves  all  doubts.  It 
is  one  of  his  objects,  at  every  recitation,  so  to  present  ideas  that 
they  shall  start  doubts  and  provoke  questions.  He  connects 
each  lesson  with  all  kindred  and  collateral  ones,  and  shows  its  rela- 
tion to  the  every-day  duties  and  business  of  life ;  and  should  the 
most  ignorant  man,  or  the  most  destitute  vagrant  in  society,  ask 
him  'of  what  use  can  such  knowledge  be  ?'  he  will  prove  to  hhs 
ifi  a  word  that  some  of  his  own  pleasures  or  means  of  subsistence 
are  dependent  upon  it,  or  have  been  created  or  improved  by  it" 

These  are  the  routine  matters  taught  in  the  elementary  schods. 
The  scope  of  the  system  may  seem  narrow,  but  it  is  not  so  in  I^ 
ality.     The  experience  of  years  of  deliberate  trial  is  that,  fit 
seven  to  fourteen,  children  can  not  learn  more  than  the  mast  ' 
over  the  rudiments  and  means  of  future  cultivation — die  org 
of  speech  and  song,  the  material  of  language,  the  relations 
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numbers,  the  pen  and  the  pencil.  The  child  is  not  to  be  taught 
to  know  but  to  do;  not  to  acquire  knowledge  but  to  develop 
capacity. 

One  would  naturally  expect  great  results  from  all  this  compli- 
cated machinery  for  running  schools,  and  is  surprised  at  the 
want  of  individual  energy  of  German  character.  Horace  Mann 
says  upon  this  subject : 

''When  the  children  come  out  of  the  school-room,  they  have 
little  use  for  the  knowledge  acquired  there,  or  their  faculties  that 
have  been  developed ;  their  resources  are  not  brought  into  de- 
mand ;  their  powers  are  not  roused  nor  exercised.  Our  com- 
mon phrases — *The  activities  of  life,'  'The  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,'  'Thecareer  of  action,*  'The  obligation  to  posterity,' 
would  be  strange-soundmg  words  in  the  Prussian  ear.  The  govern- 
ment steps  in  to  take  care  of  the  subject  as  much  as  the  subject 
takes  care  of  his  cattle.  The  subject  has  no  officers  to  choose, 
DO  mquiries  into  the  character  of  his  candidate  to  make,  no  vote 
to  give.  He  has  no  laws  to  enact  or  abolish.  He  has  no  ques- 
tions about  peace  or  war,  finance,  taxes,  tariffs,  post  offices,  nor 
internal  improvements  to  decide  or  discuss.  He  is  not  asked 
where  a  road  shall  be  laid  or  a  bridge  shall  be  built — although 
in  one  case  he  performs  the  labor,  and  in  the  other  supplies  the 
materials.  His  sovereign  is  born  to  him,  the  laws  are  made  for 
him.  In  war,  his  part  is  not  to  declare  it,  nor  end  it,  but  to 
fight,  and  pay  for  it.  The  tax-gatherer  tells  him  how  much  he 
must  pay ;  the  ecclesiastical  authority  plans  a  church  he  has  to 
build ;  his  spiritual  guide  prepares  a  confession  of  faith  all  ready 
for  his  signature.  He  is  dictated  alike  how  he  must  obey  his 
king,  and  how  he  must  worship  his  God.  N.ow,  although  there 
is  a  sleeping  ocean  in  the  bosom  of  every  child  that  is  bom  into 
the  world,  yet  if  no  refreshing,  life-giving  breeze  ever  sweeps 
across  its  surface,  why  should  it  not  sleep  (on)  in  dark  stagnation 
forever?" 

SouTHBAST  Indianapous,  Jan.  14,  1882. 

Boasting  renders  one  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

An  ill  natured  old  man  or  woman  is  a  pitiable  object  indeed. 
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THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTE. 


A.    W.    BRAYTON. 


II  StO 


AMES  Smithson  was  an  Englishman,  tV.e  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.     Dying  at  Genoa,  in  1829,  he  left  the 
United  States  half  a  million  dollars,  which  was  paid  into 
the  treasury  December  1838. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  met  in 
September,  1846,  and  in  1857  completed  the  fine  Gothic  sand- 
stone building  at  Washington,  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.    The  Board 

cted  Tohji  Henry,  of  Princeton,  Professor  of  Natural  Philos- 
ophy of  the  University  of  New  Jersey,  as  the  Secretary  and 
head  of  this  new  source  of  knowledge  for  the  American  people. 
The  publications  are  of  three  classes :  (i)  "The  Contributions 
of  Knowledge,"  consisting  of  memoirs  containing  positive  addi- 
tions to  science,  resting  on  original  research;  (2)  "The  Miscel- 
laneous Collections,"  of  works  facilitating  the  study  of  branches 
of  natural  history,  meteorology,  chemistry,  philosophy,  and  the 
like,  and  which  are  designed  principally  to  induce  individuals  to 
engage  in  these  studies  as  specialties ;  (3)  * '  The  Annual  Reports," 
which  contain  translations  from  works  not  readily  accessible  to 
American  students,  reports  of  lectures,  extracts  from  correspon- 
dence, and  the  general  history  and  condition  of  the  Institution. 
These  three  classes  of  publications  are  presented  to  learned  so 
cietieSy  to  libraries  of  the  first  class,  to  colleges,  and  to  reputable 
students  who  are  properly  recommended  or  known,  and  who 
may  ask  for  them  in  person  or  by  letter. 

The  National^ Museum  was  established  in  1842.  It  contains 
the  collections  of  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  the  dona, 
tions  to  Government  from  the  Philadelphia  Exposition,  and  many 
other  collections.  It  has  its  own  series  of  publications,  amounting 
to  several  octavo  volumes.  It  has  been  under  care  of  the  Smith- 
sonian since  1858.  The  Army  and  Navy  National  Museun 
on  the  site  of  Ford's  Theater,  where  President  Lincoln  was 
sassinated. 

The  three  buildings  are  easy  of  access,  are  open  to  the  publ 
and  with  the  National  Botanical  Gardens  and  Conservatories 
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far  towards  establishing  Washington  as  the  headquarters  of  na- 
tional science,  as  well  as  the  main  center  of  Republic  Govem- 
ment 

In  connection  with  the  Interior  Department,  which  by  its 
publications  regarding  the  natural  history,  botany,  geology, 
chemistry,  and  minerology  of  the  West,  has  made  itself  famous 
throughout  the  scientific  world,  these  institutions  have  done  as 
much  or  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  develop- 
ment of  our  national  resources,  as  has  been  done  by  private  en- 
terprise, colleges,  and  scientific  societies.  They  constitute  a 
great  science  school  for  the  nation,  irrespective  of  party,  and 
the  benefits  of  which  any  citizen  may  utilize. 


[Onb  Syllablb] 

ADDRESS. 


BY    A.     P.     EDGARTON, 

Preadeat  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Fort  Wayne 

Grammar  School,  Jnne  9, 1889. 


'his  day  we  close  for  the  year  the  Fort  Wayne  Free  Schools, 
and  we  now  part  with  you,  the  girls,  and  boys,  we  are  no  more 
to  teach.  I  say  girls  and  boys,  for  when  three  score  and  ten 
years  have  come  to  you,  you  will  be  glad  to  have  your  friends 
say,  that  health  and  peace  of  mind  have  kept  your  hearts  warm ; 
that  you  wear  no  brow  of  gloom;  are  not  borne  down  with  age;  but 
still,  in  heart,  are  "girls  and  boys.'*  When  these  years  come,  and 
I  hope  they  will  come  to  all,  the  tide  of  time  will  roll  back  and  tell 
you  of  your  school  time  days,  when  the  Fair,  the  Kind  and  the  True 
found  love,  but  the  false  of  heart  found  no  friends,  no  tongues  to 
praise.  These  days  bring  rich  gifts  to  age,  and  when  you  shall  cease 
to  think  of  them  your  fire  has  burnt  low,  and  your  light  has  gone  out 
You  have  been  here  taught  in  the  hope  that  the  Free  Schools  of  Fort 
Wayne  would  help  to  make  you  of  use  to  your  friends  and  to  the 
world ;  would  give  you  faith  in  all  that  is  good  and  true,  and  lead 
you  to  seek  work ;  for  this  you  must  seek,  and  do,  if  you  would  have 
a  good  name,  wealth,  a  home,  a  charge  to  keep  or  a  trust  to  serve. 

Go  not  to  sleep  this  night  till  you  ask  your  hearts,  What  is  due 
from  me  to  the  world  ?  Where  shall  I  go  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  What 
is  to  be  my  life?    And  what  is  to  be  its  end?    To  what  home  will  I 
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bring  joy  and  peace  ?  or  shall  I  bring  to  it  grief  and  woe  7  To  what 
good  cause  can  I  give  aid?  What  wrong  can  I  crush  out?  Shall! 
cling  to  the  true  and  rise  ?  or  will  I  be  bound  down  with  the  false 
and  fail  ?  Shall  a  child  rise  up  and  curse  me  for  the  wrongs  I  have 
taught  him,  or  will  he  bless  me  for  the  good  I  have  done  to  all? 

Poor  Joe,  in  "  Bleak  House/'  when  death  had  hold  on  him.  said, 
"  It's  time  for  me  to  go  down  where  they  laid  him  as  was  good  to 
me."  There  are  more  poor  Joes  than  in  "Bleak  House,"  and  to 
whom  will  they  say,  "  He  was  good  to  me  ?" 

Talk  to  your  hearts  of  these  things  this  night,  then  make  yovr 
vows,  and  say  to  your  heart,  "Good  night,  good  rest,*'  and  take  yoar 
sleep  made  sweet  with  hope,  and  rise  with  the  sun's  first  smile  as  a 
new  day  dawns,  and  vow  once  more.  Then  go  forth  with  a  hold, 
true  heart  to  seek  the  work  for  you  to  do.  Keep  in  mind  that  the 
hours  to  work  run  through  each  day ;  and  that  God*s  great  law  of 
life  is,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 

If  those  we  try  to  teach  in  our  schools  have  no  brains  in  their 
skulls ;  no  warm  red  blood  in  their  veins ;  no  truth  in  their  heaxts, 
not  much  good  will  they  do.  But  you  have  skulls  with  brains  in 
them,  and  good  and  true  hearts  or  you  would  not  be  here.  So  we 
hope  you  will  have  high  aims  in  all  your  work  to  come. 

Now  for  you,  young  men,  this  truth  is  told : 

Go  where  you  will  through  the  world,  and  you  will  find  on  the  front 
door  of  shops  and  mills ;  of  stores  and  banks ;  and  on  ships,  on  fanns» 
on  roads;  at  all  mines  where  men  dig  and  bore  for  wealth;  where 
laws  are  made  for  those  who  pay  the  best  to  make  one's  tax  the  most; 
where  men  of  law  are  taught  to  plot  with  sin,  to  spurn  the  right,  that 
charge  and  cost  and  spoil  shall  make  old  "Quirk's"  law  firms  rich; 
where  law  is  so  plead  that  the  judge  must  guess  to  find  what's  law; 
where  quacks  most  fight  o'er  sick  men's  pains  and  dead  men's  bones; 
where  types  are  set,  and  none  to  mind  the  proofs ;  where  priests  do 
preach  and  pray ;  and  where  schools  are  taught — ^this  sign — 

"BRAINS  WILL  FIND  WORK  HERB." 

Don't  fear.  Step  up  and  ask  for  work ;  brains  will  get  it.  Don't 
let  "I  dare  not  wait  on  I  would" — like  the  cat  that  loves  fish  but 
dares  not  wet  her  foot. 

If  it  be  said,  "What  can  you  do  ?  Will  you  learn  a  trade?"  say, 
"  I  have  none,  but  I  can  learn  one  and  put  brains  in  it."  Should  it 
be  said,  "What  do  you  know  now  ?"  what  would  the  end  be  if  yon 
should  say,  "  I  can  read  and  write  and  spell  some— and  I  can  sing, 
and  dance,  and  smoke,  and  drink,  and  swear,  and  ride  and  blab 
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with  the  girls ;  and  play  "  kings  "  and  "  queens  *'  and  "  knaves  "  with 
die  boys,  and  "  go  in  "  with  "  fours."  a  "  full,"  or  a  "  flush,"  and  win, 
or  with  a  "pair"  and  lose;  and  then— can  write  "CO.  D."— Call 
on  Dad — for  all  my  wants." 

With  this  talk  what  kind  of  a  place  do  you  think  you  would  find  ? 
A  place  for  a  boot  and  a  way  through  the  door. 

And  yet  in  the  streets  of  Fort  Wayne  you  can  find  young  men  who 
do  no  kind  of  work  but  this,  and  who  have  no  sense  (?)  but  what  they 
buy  at  a  drug  store.  Would  not  a  boot  well  sent  change  their  course 
at  times  ? 

When  you  go  to  a  place  where  brains  should  hunt  for  work,  and 
will  be  sure  to  find  it,  it  may  be  said  to  you,  "  Do  you  see  that  plow  P 
Can  you  hold  it?  and  drive  it  deep ?"  That  plow,  in  its  wise  use, 
gives  all  men  food. 

Do  you  see  that  wheel  ?  and  that  crank  ?  and  those  shafts  ?  and  that 
press  ?  and  do  you  hear  the  rush  and  the  hiss  of  the  steam  which  moves 
them  ?  Can  you  make  and  hold  and  run  them  ?  Can  you  build  and 
drive  all  the  works  and  wheels  which  make  the  wealth  of  the  earth, 
and  cause  it  to  roll  and  to  float  to  and  fro,  from  place  to  place  where 
it  is  best  foi  man  to  use  it  ?  Can  you  spin  the  thread,  and  weave  it, 
which  makes  robes  for  kings,  and  silks  for  the  rich  and  vain,  and 
dress  for  the  poor;  and  all  that  skill  and  art  have  wrought  by  loom 
and  hand  for  man's  use  ? 

These  things  are  all  shot  through  with  threads  of  light :  The  light 
of  mind  and  irt  and  skill  which  shines  each  day  more  bright  and 
dims  all  the  oU  by  some  new  found  light,  as  the  years  go  on. 

If  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  how  to  do  all  this  work,  but  you 
will  try  to  learn  some  of  it  and  to  do  it  well ;  then  will  come  the 
words,  "  Can  ycu,  and  will  you  work  ?  And  will  you  speak  the  truth 
and  in  all  things  strive  to  do  no  man  wrong?  If  you  say  "Yes," 
then  all  the  door;  where  man's  good  and  g^eat  work  is  done  will  swing 
for  you  to  pass  n  to  do  your  part ;  and  thus  you  will  see  how  God 
rules,  in  all  his  vays,  in  man's  good  works  and  deeds.  Some  may 
hope  for  fame,  bit  if  they  doubt  that  God  rules,  have  not  trust  and 
faith,  they  well  nay  fear  their  fate.  Now  books,  not  old  coins,  keep 
charge  of  fame.  Look  well  to  books,  for  through  them  the  world's 
best  thoughts  anc deeds  now  speak. 

To  you,  too,  yoing  girls,  I  must  say  a  word,  not  to  chide,  nor  to 
praise.  The  flrstyou  need  not  fear  from  me;  the  last  you  should 
fear  from  the  worl'.,  for  you  will  learn  that  vice,  in  its  worst  forms, 
is  hid  in  the  garb  oipraise.   You  can  plant  the  rose  which  shall  bloom 
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and  giye  its  sweets  to  all ;  or  you  can  grow  the  tfaom,  which  shall  pierce 
and  tear  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  you,  hope  for  you,  pray  for  yoo. 

The  turn  your  minds  now  take  will  fix  your  life  to  come.  If  yoa 
are  led  in  a  just  way  of  pure  thought  and  deed,  you  will  be  sore  to 
find  joy  and  peace  and  health  in  all  you  do.  But  there  is  a  dark 
path,  in  which,  if  you  turn  to  it,  you  will  find  no  love>  no  place  of 
rest,  no  home  of  peace — naught  but  woes  to  your  life's  end* 

That  road  you  will  find  if  you  are  a  fool's  wife.  It  is  your  work  to 
drive  fools  out  of  the  world  and  to  make  men  good  and  wise.  The 
earth  is  full  of  woes  from  those  who  knew  not  how  to  wed.  Yon  all 
hope,  some  day,  to  be  a  good  man's  wife.  It  is  well  to  be  thus ;  but 
take  care  that  you  be  not  a  fool's  drudge.  A  wife  who  is  a  slave 
to  a  fool  has  no  hope  but  in  his  death.  I  mean  by  "a  fool"  a  man 
who  does  not  know  how  to  treat  a  good  wife,  and  who  has  no  will  to 
work,  and  who  fails  to  see  that  God  gave  this  world  to  those  whom 
this  world  can  trust. 

There  are  girls  who  are  fools  as  well  as  boys.  Shun  bodi  if  yon 
do  not  wish  to  drive  in  the  dark  to  where  want  and  vice  are  found, 
and  death  soon  comes. 

What  should  you  bring  to  a  good  and  true  man  to  nuke  his,  and 
yours,  a  home  of  joy  ancl  peace  ?  I  can  tell  you :  Good  health;  a 
mind  rich  in  stores  of  thought ;  a  pure  heart,  full  of  love  and  truth, 
and  Trust  in  God. 

It  is  net  a  curl,  nor  a  bang,  nor  a  smile,  nor  a  dress,  ncMr  art  in  a 
sigh  or  a  tear,  that  can  win  the  worth  you  need  to  bbss  you ;  but  it 
is  the  right  sense  to  know  the  way  to  a  good  man's  ieart ;  to  knov 
how  to  be  true  to  your  own  self;  to  be  at  your  own  lome  and  in  all 
you  do  the  girl  that  pure  and  good  men  seek ;  theg^l  that  knows 
such  men  when  she  meets  them,  and  finds  the  worti  that  dwells  in 
them,  and  does  not  drive  them  from  her  to  hear  the  praise  of  fools, 
and  thus  to  make  all  her  life  a  dream,  or  a  woe. 

In  all  the  walks  of  life  good  men  are  found.  Thy  own  the  world 
and  do  all  its  best  work.  The  man  with  the  hard  haid  of  toil  can  press 
a  heart  as  true — can  lift  the  babe  he  loves  in  a  wy  as  soft— and  at 
its  smile  will  kiss  its  cheek,  and  at  its  pain  will  ^et  it  with  a  tear^ 
can  sing  the  song  that  doth  please  as  well — and  an  strike  with  his 
strong  arm  as  quick  and  sure  the  blow  that  mkes  men  free— as 
Judge,  or  Priest,  or  King. 

The  right  choice  at  first,  in  all  things,  is  all  therds  to  "Well  done" 
at  last.  Our  words  of  "  Well  done,"  here,  we  novgive  you,  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  help  to  guard  your  way  to;he  end  of  a  well 
spent  life. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  1 1  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps ;  no  others  can  be 
used 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 

as  the  state. 

■  ♦■ 

OVKR-WORK. 


Much  is  being  said  by  way  of  criticism  of  our  public  schools,  about 
the  "  over- work  *'  of  children.  It  is  urged  that  the  school  hours  are  too 
long,  that  the  lessons  are  too  difficult,  that  too  much  study  is  required 
out  of  school,  that  too  many  studies  are  forced  upon  the  pupils,  that 
teachers  are  working  the  life  out  of  the  boys  and  girls  for  the  sake  of 
high  per  cents. 

There  is  without  doubt,  in  a  few  places,  good  reason  for  some  of 
these  complaints,  but  as  a  rule  the  charges  are  groundless. 

To  begin  with,  not  one  teacher  in  a  hundred  has  it  in  his  power  to 
over-work  a  school,  let  him  try  as  he  may.  No  ordinary  teacher  can 
take  forty  or  fifty  children  and  get  enough  work  out  of  them  to  do 
them  any  injury.  No  one  who  has  had  practical  experience  with 
children  believes  such  charges.  A  child  may  be  injured  by  being 
compelled  to  breathe  poisonous  air ;  he  may  be  injured  by  too  long 
confinement  without  exercise ;  he  may  be  injured  by  being  required 
to  study  so  much  at  home  that  he  can  not  take  time  for  necessary 
exercise  and  necessary  sleep ;  he  may  be  injured,  if  of  a  nervous  dis- 
position, by  the  everlasting  fretting  and  ding-donging  of  the  teacher : 
in  other  words,  a  child  may  suffer  for  want  of  exercise,  or  want  of 
sleep,  or  want  of  pure  air  to  breathe,  but  almost  never  from  over- 
work. Given  pure  air  in  the  school-room  as  well  as  at  home,  plenty 
of  exercise,  and  sufficient  sleep,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  over-work  is  an  impossibility. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  ground,  or  almost  no  ground  for 
complaint  on  the  score  of  over-work,  there  is  gp'ound  for  complaint, 
and  sometimes  for  censure,  on  some  of  these  other  points.  No  child 
in  the  primary  grades  should  be  asked  to  do  any  work  at  home,  and 
not  more  than  one  lesson  out  of  school  should  be  required  below  the 
high  school  grade. 

If  children  are  not  burdened  with  home  study,  and  the  air  in  the 
school-room  is  kept  pure,  they  are  safe  from  any  mental  or  bodily 
injury  from  school  duties. 
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HIS  OR  HER. 


There  is  needed  in  our  language  a  new  pronoun— one  of  commm 
gender.  "A  word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea,"  and  when  a  langu^is 
complete  it  contains  a  "  sign  "  or  symbol  for  each  distinct  idea.  We 
have  in  the  language  many  nouns  that  include  both  genders,  but  no 
singular  pronoun  to  stand  for  them.  To  remedy  this  defect  it  is 
necessary  to  use  circumlocution  or  to  employ  one  word  to  do  double 
service. 

Let  the  following  sentences  illustrate : 

1.  In  such  cases  a  teacher  should  exercise  his  own  judgment 

2.  K  person  is  often  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  his  duty  is. 

3.  Every  scholar  who  comes  to  this  school  is  expected  to  learn 
his  lessons. 

The  above  sentences  are  frequently  rendered : 

1.  In  such  cases  a  teacher  should  exercise  their  own  judgment 

2.  A  person  is  often  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  their  duty  is. 

3.  Every  scholar  who  comes  to  this  school  is  expected  to  lean 
their  lessons. 

Thus  is  violated  one  of  the  plainest  rules  of  grammar,  viz :  that  the 
pronoun  must  agree  in  person  and  number  with  the  noun  for  whidi 
it  stands. 

Others,  wishing  to  avoid  the  grammatical  blunder,  and  desiring  to 
make  the  language  include  the  full  thought,  give  the  sentence  thus: 

1.  In  such  cases  a  teacher  should  exercise  his  or  her  own  jodg- 
ment. 

2.  A  person  is  often  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  his  or  her  duty  is. 

3.  Every  scholar  who  comes  to  this  school  is  expected  to  lean 
his  or  her  lessons. 

In  single  statements  like  the  above  the  "or  her"  can  be  inserted 
without  much  offense  to  the  cultivated  ear,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
awkward. 

To  show  how  this  method  may  become  burdensome,  take  an  ex* 
ample  from  Galatians  vi :  3,  4.  5  :  * 

3.  For  if  a  man  think  himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is  no- 
thing, he  deceiveth  himself. 

4.  But  let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and  then  shall  he  hare 
rejoicing  in  himself  alone,  and  not  in  another. 

5.  For  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden. 

It  is  evident  that  the  word  man  in  the  above  verse  is  used  in  its 
generic  sense,  including  both  men  and  women ;  but  a  person  not  so 
understanding  it  would  render  the  thought  thus : 

3.     For  if  any  person  think  himself  or  herself  to  be  something* 
when  he  or  she  is  nothing,  he  or  she  deceiveth  himself  or  herself. 
But  let  every  man  or  woman  rejoice  in  his  or  her  own  woii, 
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and  then  shall  he  or  she  have  rejoicing  in  himself  or  herself  alone^ 
and  not  in  another. 

5.    For  every  man  or  woman  shall  bear  his  or  her  own  burden. 

Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

According  to  the  highest  authorities,  and  the  usage  of  the  best 
speakers  and  writers,  in  all  such  cases  the  masculine  singular  alone 
should  be  used :  it  is  used  in  its  generic  sense  and  includes  both. 

When  a  preacher  says,  "  Every  member  of  this  church  must  do  his 
duty,"  according  to  all  rules  of  grammar  he  includes  the  lady  mem- 
bers just  as  much  as  though  he  should  say  his  or  her. 

This  is  the  grammatical  rule,  and  it  should  be  strictly  observed 
until  some  kind  hearted  philologist  will  invent  a  new  pronoun. 


TEACHERS  AND  POLITICS. 


The  Journal  has  always  maintained  its  independence  of  politics^ 
and  has  urged  teachers  to  do  so  in  regard  to  matters  that  relate  to 
.the  welfare  of  the  schools.  The  teachers  have  it  in  their  power  ta 
control  anything  that  is  right  if  they  will  simply  stand  together.  A 
teacher  who  does  not  regard  the  welfare  of  the  schools  above  the 
success  of  any  political  party  is  not  worthy  of  the  profession  to  which 
he  belongs. 

Now  is  the  time  for  teachers  to  do  work  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  schools.  Every  time  the  Legislature  meets  an  attempt  is  made 
to  abolish  county  superintendency,  and  to  harmfully  change  our 
school  law.  Just  now,  when  candidates  are  being  nominated,  and 
while  they  are  making  their  canvass  for  election,  is  the  time  to  get 
their  attention,  and  to  get  them  committed  on  the  school  question. 
The  teachers  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  most  counties,  and  they 
should  use  it  in  a  good  cause. 

In  all  cases  where  a  man  has  been  in  the  Legislature  and  proven 
himself  a  friend  to  the  schools,  teachers  should  work  for  his  return; 
then  they  will  run  no  risk.     "Work  while  it  is  day." 


IMPORTANT  PETITION. 


A  petition  to  the  "General  Assembly  of  Indiana"  which  will  con- 
vene in  the  early  months  of  1883,  is  just  placed  before  us.  The  peti- 
tion provides  that  a  county  institute  with  an  average  attendance  of 
twenty-five  teachers  shall  draw  I35  to  meet  the  expenses  of  said  in- 
stitute; that  an  institute  with  an  attendance  of  forty  teachers  shall 
draw  I50 ;  and  in  case  there  should  be  an  attendance  of  fifty-five  or 
more,  $100  shall  be  appropriated  towards  defraying  its  expenses. 
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The  fact  that  the  amount  granted  by  law  for  institute  uses  is  too 
small  to  warrant  a  superintendent  in  employing  the  aid  he  might 
desire  for  working  up  a  very  high  grade  of  professional  usefulness, 
is  only  too  true.  We  recognize  its  truth  at  the  same  time  thatve 
feel  the  exceeding  care  with  which  the  question  must  be  approached. 
Whether  the  circular  letter,  which  will  be  sent  to  each  county  in  die 
state  through  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  petition  which  is 
intended  to  meet  the  eye  and  attention  of  every  senator  and  ^epr^ 
sentative  in  the  state,  is  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  purpose  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say.  We  wish,  however,  all  success  to  the  under- 
taking. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JULY. 


History. — i.    What  class  of  topics  in  history  is  most  important? 

10 

2.  What  was  the  character  and  issue  of  the  Seminole  war,  183$? 

10 

3.  Name  five  principal  generals  of  the  civil  war,  in  the  armies  of 

the  Confederacy.  5  pts,  2  eadu 

4.  a  What  was  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  1857  ?  ^  By  whom  was 
it  delivered  ?  a,  8 ;  b,  2, 

5.  a  Who  was  the  first  Republican  President  ?  ^  In  what  year 
was  he  inaugurated  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

6.  Who  was  William  Henry  Harrison  ?  10 

7.  Name  the  five  greatest  deceased  statesmen  of  the  United 
States.  5  pts,  2  eadu 

8.  What  are  the  three  greatest  practical  inventions  of  the  last 
fifty  years  ?  3  pts,  4  off  for  each  error. 

9.  a  How  was  slavery  introduced  into  this  country  ?  b  How  was 
it  abolished?  a6;b4. 

10.  Why  should  the  children  of  the  public  schools  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  U.  S.  History  ?  w 

NoTB.— Narratives  and  descriptions  not  to  exceed  six  lines. 

Reading. — i.    What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  definitioD? 

20 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  teaching  pupils  to  define  words  bjr  the 
study  of  synonyms  ?  » 

3.  State  the  reasons  for  requiring  every  pupil  to  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce every  word  in  the  sentence  or  paragraph  at  sight,  before  he 
is  called  upon  to  read  it.  * 
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4*  What  is  the  general  principle  by  which  we  determine  where 
the  emphasis  shall  be  placed  in  reading  ?  '20 

5.  Write  a  series  of  questions  that  would  aid  the  pupil  in  a  mas- 
tery of  the  thought  of  the  following  selection :  20 

"The  st<ig  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill,  « 

Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  in  Ben  Voirlich*s  head, 
The  deep-mouthed  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way. 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 
Were  heard  the  charging  hoof  and  horn." 

Orthography. — i.  What  is  the  final  consonant  of  a  primitive 
word  doubled  in  forming  a  derivative  word  by  adding  a  suffix  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel  ?  10 

2.  Syllabicate  and  mark  the  accent  of  superintendent  and  espec- 
w//y.  2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  Of  what  value  is  the  spelling-book  as  a  text-book  in  schools  ? 

4.  What  advantages  arise  from  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  for  the 
duplication  of  consonants  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

5.  Spell  the  following  words  (to  be  pronounced  and  defined,  so 
far  as  needfid,  by  the  superintendent,  after  the  preceding  questions 
are  answered) :  Note,  boat,  blow,  four,  foe,  door,  hautboy,  sew,  beau^ 
yeoman,  juice,  neuter,  lieu,  view,  mantuamaker,  hue,  lynx,  busy, 
foreign. 

Geography. — i.  If,  with  the  present  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis,  the  great  mass  of  land  were  south  of  the  equator  as  far  as  it  is 
now  north,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants  ?  10 

2.  What  is  Greenland  supposed  to  be  ?  Why  can  not  this  be  ac- 
curately determined  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  What  causes  the  saltness  of  the  ocean  ?  10 

4.  What  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  lies  north  of 
the  Arctic  circle  ?  10 

5.  What  distinguishes  a  barbarous  nation  from  a  civilized  one  ? 

10 

6.  Name  the  chief  difference  between  the  coal  fields  of  Eastern 

and  Western  Pennsylvania. 

7.  From  what  two  States  was  the  District  of  Columbia  originally 
taken  ?  What  was  its  original  area  ?  In  what  State  was  the  portion 
originally  given  by  it  receded  ?  3  pts,  3  off  for  each  error. 

8.  What  countries  constitute  Great  Britain  ?  which  is  the  largest  ? 
which  the  smallest  ? 
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9.    What  bodies  of  water  are  united  by  the  Suez  canal  ? 

"^  2  pts,  5  eacL 

10. 


Country. 


North 
Boundary. 


East 
Boundary. 


South 
Boundary. 


West 
Boundary. 


Capital. 


Peru 


Spain. 


10  pts,  I  each* 

Physiology. — i.  What  are  the  vegetative,  and  what  the  animal 
functions  of  the  body  ?  ^  pts,  $  each. 

2.  What  are  the  effects  of  exercise  upon  the  skin,  heart,  and  ap- 
petite, respectively  ?    Why?  6  pts,  2  oflf  for  each. 

3.  How  many  sea-baths  can  be  taken  daily  with  safety?  Hot 
many  fresh-water  baths  ?    Give  reasons  for  answers.  3, 3, 4. 

4.  Name  five  classes  of  food  from  which  albumen  is  obtained. 

5  pts,  2  each. 

5.  What  is  the  advantage  of  keeping  meats  for  some  time  after 
the  animals  are  killed  ?  What  the  disadvantage  of  keeping  them 
too  long  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

6.  Why  does  the  system  require  more  food  in  winter  than  in 
summer  ?  10 

7.  What  changes  in  food  occur  in  the  intestines  ?  •    10 

8.  Why  are  the  arteries  deep-seated,  while  the  veins  are  so  gen* 
erally  superficial  ?  10 

9.  As  carbonic  acid  is  heavier  than  air,  why  does  it  not  coUect  in 
such  quantities  near  the  ground  as  to  destroy  animal  life?  10 

10.  Why  does  a  clot  of  blood  on  one  side  of  the  brain  prodnce 
paralysis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  ?  10 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  What  is  the  Inductive  method  ol 
teaching  ?  20 

2.  What  is  memory  ?  30 

3.  How  would  you  proceed  in  teaching  a  pupil  to  remember?  30 

4.  To  what  extent  may  a  spirit  of  emulation  be  fostered  in  a 
school  ?  30 

5.  Upon  what  should  the  teacher  chiefly  rely  to  secure  orderif 
behavior  among  the  pupils  ?  30 

Grammar. — i.    Define  a  defective  verb,  and  name  two.    6, 2, 2. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  in  apposition,  and  give 
its  construction.  5,  $• 

3.  Define  a  sentence,  a  paragraph.  5. 5* 

4.  How  is  the  comparative  degree  formed  ?  the  superlative  ?  5.  $* 
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5.  Give  three  ways  of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns,  with  an  ex- 
ample of  each.  2,  2,  2,  i,  i,  2. 

6.  Analyze :    "  It  took  Rome  three  hundred  years  to  die.'*        10 

7.  In  the  above,  parse  Rome,  to  dU,  years,  4i  4»  2. 

8.  What  is  synthesis  ?    An  adverbial  phrase  ?  5,.$. 

9.  Decline  thou,  which,  5,  5. 
la    Punctuate : — 

a  wealth  of  gifts  god  grants  the  race  of  man 
and  each  gift  has  its  own  peculiar  price 
strength  courage  wisdom  love  and  loveliness 
yet  one  the  smiles  of  god  supremely  bless 
the  heroic  beauty  of  self  sacrifice 

Writing. — i.    How  do  you  teach  pupils  to  hold  the  pen  ?         10 

2.  What  is  a  left  curve  in  writing  ?  10 

3.  Write  the  ten  digits  as  you  would  teach  your  pupils  to  make 
them.  10 

4.  At  what  age  or  in  what  grade  would  you  introduce  writing 
with  pen  and  ink  ?  5,  5. 

5.  How  may  more  than  one  writing  class  be  conducted  at  the 
same  time  in  an  ungraded  school  ?  10 

d    Write  the  following  lines  as  a  specimen  of  your  hand- writing : 

"  The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls, 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory."  i  to  50. 

Arithmetic. — i.  \  of  the  crop  on  a  farm  was  wheat,  3-14  rye, 
1-7  oats,  3-28  barley,  and  the  remainder,  400  bushels,  com ;  what 
was  the  whole  crop  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

2.  The  difference  between  two  numbers  is  300,  their  sum  2100; 
what  are  the  numbers  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

3.  Demonstrate  that  dividing  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the 
same  number  does  not  change  its  value.  proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

4.  Divide  .333  by  .0777,  and  prove  your  work.      proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

5.  At  23.2  cents  to  the  shilling,  what  are  ;£io5o  6s  worth  ? 

proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

6.  A  travels  5}  hours  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  an  hour,  B  then  fol- 
lows in  the  same  direction,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  9  miles  an  hour ; 
when  will  B  overtake  A  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  If  a  ditch  1,050  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  deep,  cost  |2io, 
what  will  a  ditch  1,500  ft.  long,  5  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep  cost  ? 

proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  I  bought  goods  in  Europe,  paid  309^  duties,  a  commission  of 
20^  upon  duties  and  cost,  10^  for  freight,  and  sold  them  at  |io  per 
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yard,  making  34^  on  the  original  cost.    What  was  the  original  cost? 

proc  5,  ans.  5. 

9.  Find  the  surface  of  a  cube  which  contains  8  times  the  Tolune 
of  a  cube  whose  edge  is  1-7  of  a  foot.  proc  5;  ans.  $. 

10.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a  cylinder  20  ft.  long,  whose  radios 
is  2  ft?  proc.  5;  ans. 5. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 


Geography. — i.  In  the  southwestern  part  The  northeasten 
part  is  an  extensive  low  plain. 

2.  Kamtschatka,  Corea. 

3.  The  surface  of  Australia  consists  of  a  wide  and  moderately 
elevated  plateau,  surrounded  by  highlands.  The  highest  mountain 
chains  extend  along  the  eastern  coast ;  a  series  of  lower  elevations 
is  on  the  western  coast.  The  Australian  Alps,  in  Victoria,  and  Bine 
Mountains  and  the  Liverpool  and  New  England  ranges,  further 
north,  are  the  principal  chains.  Little  is  known  of  the  surface  of 
New  Guinea,  as  the  interior  has  never  been  explored.  The  Snowy 
Mountains  extend  through  the  central  part. 

4.  A  canon  is  a  deep  ravine  or  gulch  between  steep  banks,  worn 
by  water  courses.  An  immense  mass  of  snow  and  ice,  formed  in 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  moving  slowly  down  the  moun- 
tain slopes  or  valleys.  An  estuary  is  an  open  mouth  of  a  river,  r^ 
sembling  a  bay,  where  the  tide  meets  the  current.  A  delta  is  a 
tract  of  low  and  level  land,  included  between  the  mouths  of  riven. 
A  peninsula  is  a  portion  of  land  nearly  surrounded  by  water. 

5.  The  States,  with  their  capitals,  bordering  the  Mississippi,  ait 
as  follows : 

States. — Mississippi,     Capitals, — ^Jackson, 

Arkansas,  Little  Rock, 

Tennessee,  Nashville, 

Missouri,  Jefferson  City, 

Illinois,  Springfield, 

Iowa,  Des  Moines, 

Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Minnesota,  St  Paul. 

6.  Newfoundland,  Anticosti,  Prince  Edward,  and  Cape  Breton. 

7.  Penobscot,  Potomac,  Cape  Fear,  Savanah,  St.  Johns. 

8.  Guatemala,  capital  Guatemala;  San  Salvador,  capital  San 
Salvador;  Honduras,  capital  Comayag^ua;  Nicaragua,  cs^ital Man- 
agua ;  Costa  Rica,  capital  San  Jose. 
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9.  The  general  atmospheric  and  marine  currents,  the  differing 
power  of  land  and  water  to  absorb  and  radiate  heat,  and  the  altitude 
of  surface,  are  the  principal  causes  which  determine  the  climate  of  a 
place.    The  greater  part  would  be  a  barren  desert. 

10.  The  trade- wind  is  here  deprived  of  its  vapor  by  the  Plateau 
of  Anahuac. 

Penmanship. — i.  Principles,  in  penmanship,  are  lines  of  a  cer- 
tain and  established  form,  by  combinations  of  which  letters  are 
formed. 

2.  {a)  To  simplify  the  forms  of  letters,  {b)  To  teach  both  mind 
and  muscle  the  simplified  form,    (r)  To  educate  the  taste. 

3.  By  analysis. 

4.  The  loop  letters  ^,/,  g,  h,j\  k,  /,  z^y.  The  letter  composed  of 
HsLt  first  and  second  principles  is  w, 

5.  Analysis :  The  parts  of  a  are  left  curve,  fourth  and  first  prin- 
ciples. The  parts  of  the  letter  m  are  second  and  third  princples. 
The  parts  of  h  are  the  fifth  and  third  principles,  joined  in  a  point  at 
the  base-line.  The  letter  g  is  composed  of  the  third  and  sixth  prin- 
ciples. The  parts  of  g  are  left  curve,  fourth  principle,  slanting 
straight  line,  lower  turn,  and  left  curve. 

Reading. — i.  The  Alphabetic  method  consists  in  learning  the 
letters  of  the  Alphabet  individually,  in  indicating  and  naming  them 
in  words  or  syllables,  and  in  uttering  the  words  or  syllables  in  which 
the  letters  learned  are  found.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
words  is  learned  by  imitation  of  the  teacher  and  by  association  of 
their  forms  with  their  sounds  as  thus  learned. 

The  Phonic  method,  instead  of  teaching  the  sounds  of  words  as 
wholes,  teaches  the  individual  sounds  of  which  they  are  composed 
(omitting  silent  letters  when  words  of  that  class  are  reached),  and, 
combining  these  sounds  into  words,  utters  the  words  as  combinations 
of  known  sounds.  By  the  Word-Phonic  method  the  pupil  begins 
with  known  words  (that  he  may  have  an  idea  to  work  upon) ;  next 
learns  the  farm  of  these,  usually  associated  with  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentaticyi,  (that  the  memory  may  be  assisted  through  sight);  and 
finally  learns  the  sound  represented  by  the  given  form  (that  the 
memory  may  be  assisted  through  hearing) — and  thus,  by  associa- 
tion, he  is  trained  from  the  idea,  its  form-symbol,  and  its  sound- 
symbol,  into  its  use  in  speech.  The  training  is  essentially  completed 
when  the  pupil  can  readily  group  the  various  ideas  of  words  into 
thoughts. 

2.  A  pupil  can  be  said  to  have  mastered  the  words  of  a  paragraph 
when  he  (i)  recognizes  the  words  readily  by  sight;  (2)  can  pronounce 
them  accurately  and  fluently ;  (3)  knows  their  general  and  associated 
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meaning ;  (4)  has  entered  into  the  feeling  or  sentiment  of  the  author; 
(5)  can  explain  the  punctuation  used;  and  (6)  can  explain tlie lan- 
guage in  his  own  words. 

Such  mastery  can  be  secured  (i)  by  confining  the  pupil  to  such 
reading  as  is  or  may  be  readily  comprehended ;  (2)  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  reading  to  so  much  as  can  be  thoroughly  mastered  in  the 
time  alloted  for  the  study ;  (3)  by  frequent  and  accurate  drills  in  ar- 
ticulation, and  pronunciation  at  sight ;  (4)  by  drills  upon  definitions 
and  the  construction  of  sentences  containing  the  words  defined; 
(5)  by  requiring  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language  in  answers  and  in 
explanation  of  the  contents  of  the  paragraph. 

3.  No  person  can  express  correctly  that  sentence  which  he  does 
not  understand,  because  correct  expression  requires  proper  modula- 
tion, inflection,  and  emphasis,  and  correct  changes  in  these  are  only 
made  in  accordance  with  knowledge  of  the  thought. 

In  order  to  secure  comprehension  of  the  thought  on  the  part  of 
primary  readers,  the  teacher  may  require  that  the  substance  of  a 
sentence  be  given  without  an  oral  reading  of  it,  that  the  pupils  call 
words  at  sight  and  tell  something  about  them,  and  they  read  natur- 
ally and  easily.  Both  interest  and  comprehension  can  be  given  a 
lesson  by  a  short  conversation  about  it,  or  by  relating  some  incident 
that  will  throw  light  upon  it. 

4.  Whenever  special  force  or  strength  is  given  to  a  word  or  group 
of  words,  thereby  making  prominent  the  idea  or  thought  expressed, 
the  expression  is  said  to  be  emphasised.  Emphasis  may  be  made 
by  elevating  the  tone  abruptly  on  a  single  expression,  or  gradually 
on  a  series  (Ex.  "I  did  not  say  so,*'  "I  answer  never,  never, 
NEVER ! ) ;  by  lowering  the  tone  similarly  to  the  preceding ;  by  an 
abrupt  pause,  etc. 

5.  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury!  I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  r^^ht.*' 
'*  Will  you  go  to-morrow  ?  " 

Orthography. — r    a,  a,  a^  e,  \;  b^  d,  th;  /,  /. 

2.  The  union  of  two  vowels  in  a  syllable,  both  of  them  being 
sounded,  is  termed  a  diphthong.     Ex.  b^/1. 

3.  Th  may  be  either  a  sub-vocal  or  an  aspirate.    Ex.  ^ibe,  /JKn. 

4.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  number  of  distinct  sounds  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  u,  Fenna*s  elocution  gives  three ^  ivse,  «p. 
jn-n ;  McGuffey*s  Reader  gives  two,  t«be,  c«be ;  Webster's  Diction- 
ary gives  yfz/^,  ci^be,  c«p,  rf^de,  p«ll,  uv^'t, 

5.  Sk^n  or  sk^n,  ht,  l£?nesi^m,  n^d,  ^etn. 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  The  necessity  for  daily  preparation 
by  the  teacher  exists  in  the  fact  that  thus  only  can  he  have  clearly 
in  mind  all  the  points  in  the  lesson  and  be  prepared  to  illustrate  and 
amplify  by  collateral  matters  not  found  in  the  text-book.   When  Dr. 
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Arnold  was  asked  why  he,  after  a  life  of  school-room  work,  made 
daily  preparation,  he  answered,  "  I  prefer  that  the  boys  shall  drink 
from  a  running  stream  rather  than  from  a  stagnant  pool." 

2.  You  can  teach  habits  of  neatness  (a)  by  personal  example ; 
{h\  by  keeping  the  school-room  and  premises  in  a^  cleanly,  tidy  con- 
dition ;  [c)  by  precept. 

3.  You  can  teach  habits  of  industry  by  so  planning  your  work  that 
die  children  will  be  kept  busy.  To  do  this  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  of  the  teacher. 

4.  Written  outlines  assist  in  directing  the  study  to  the  essential 
features  of  a  subject.  They  also  make  it  necessary  for  a  child  to 
study  the  subject  rather  than  the  booK 

5.  To  teach  thrift  and  economy  to  pupils  is  not  essentially  a 
school  topic ;  it  belongs  rather  to  the  parent  Josh  Billings  said  that 
a  good  way  to  teach  a  child  morals  was  to  do  that  way  some  times 
yourself.  The  same  direction  will  apply  in  this  case.  The  most  the 
teacher  can  do  is  to  give  good  advice  and  illustrate  by  impersonal 
esLamples.  w.  a.  b. 

Physiology. — 4.  The  vegetate  means  to  simply  grow  as  plants. 
Those  functions  of  the  body  that  have  to  do  simply  with  its  growth 
are  termed  vegetative* 

5.  Iron  exists  in  the  blood-cells,  and  may  have  some  subsidiary 
office  in  the  preparation  of  the  higher  tissues,  or  serve  a  purpose  as 
a  carrier  of  oxygen. 

6.  Assimilation  is  the  conversion  of  food  into  the  various  tissues 
of  the  body.  Some  physiologists  limit  it  to  the  last  process — ^the 
change  of  blood  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body. 

9.  The  habitual  use  of  alcohol  stimulates  the  nervous  system  un- 
naturally, so  that  after  a  time  it  will  not  perform  its  functions  with- 
out the  stimulus,  and  finally  it  becomes  diseased  and  will  not  per- 
form its  functions  at  all.  w.  A.  B. 

Grammar. — i.  "At  midnight  in  his  guarded  tent,  the  Turk  was 
dreaming  of  the  hour,'*  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence ;  subject, 
Turk;  predicate,  was  dreaming.  The  subject  is  modified  ^y  the 
article  the ;  the  predicate  consists  of  was,  the  copula,  and  dreaming, 
the  attribute,  modified  by  the  adverbial  phrase,  at  midnight  in  his 
guarded  tent,  and  of  the  hour.  The  first  phrase  contains  at,  the 
connective,  and  midnight,  its  object;  the  second,  in,  the  connective, 
and  tent,  the  object,  modified  by  his  2^x16.  guarded,  objective  elements 
of  the  first  class ;  the  third,  of,  the  connective,  and  hour,  its  object, 
modified  by  the. 

10.  Cast  forth  thy  act,  thy  word,  into  the  ever-living,  ever-work" 
ng  universe.     It  is  a  seed-grain  that  can  not  die ;  unnoticed  to-day  ^ 
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it  will  be  found  flourishing  as  a  banyan  grove,  perhaps,  alas!  as  a 
hemlock  forest,  after  a  thousand  years. 

Arithmetic. — i.  a  The  two  numbers  compared,  b  The  first 
term  is  the  antecedent,  and  the  second  is  the  consequent. 

2.  The  G.  C.  D.  is  the  largest  number  that  will  diride  two  or  more 
other  numbers  without  remainders.  The  L.  C.  M.  is  the  smallest 
number  that  can  be  divided  by  two  or  more  numbers  without  re- 
mainders. The  distinction,  therefore,  is  that  the  first  is  a  measure. 
of,  and  the  latter  is  measured  by  two  or  more  numbers. 

3.  [  (9  X  75)  +  (7  X  65)  -f  (10  X  69)]  -^-26=  70.   Ans  %n 

4.  a  \o{\  ofpj  =  4J. 

b  5  —  4J  =  J.    Ans.  J.  • 

5.  a  714  —  .714  =  713.286. 
^  34  —  .034  =  33.966. 

c  .25  of  6  =  1.5. 

d  33.966  X  1.5  =  50-949- 

e  713.286  H-  50.949  =  14.    Ans.  14. 

6.  a  As  the  sun  has  gained  upon  the  clock  the  vessel  has  sailed 
eastward.  ^  As  4  min.  in  time  equal  a  degree,  the  ship  had  sailed 
12  -^-  4^,  that  is  3  degrees. 

7.  a  I  hr.  38  min.  =  98  min.  ^  8.7  1.  X  98  =  852.  61.=-8h.L 
5  d.  1.  6.2  1. 

8.  17.4  :  11.5  :  :  63.7  ;  42.1  +  . 

9.  As  the  rate  of  income  to  be  realized  is  1 50^  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  security,  the  par  value  of  the  security  must  be  150^  of 
value  paid,  therefore  1009G  par  value  is  ^  of  the  value  paid,  and  the 
value  paid  is  66}  of  the  par  value,  which  is  the  ans.  required. 

lo-     f  42875  c-  ^^-  =  35  ft- 


MISCELLANY. 


The  wages  for  teachers  in  Porter  county  have  been  reduced  this 
year  to  I25  per  month  and  upwards  to  ^35.  Many  of  the  teachers 
have  gone  or  accepted  other  avocations. — Ex. 

Crawfordsvillb. — The  catalogue  with  rules  and  regulations  and 
report  of  the  Crawfordsville  schools  for  1882-3  is  at  hand.  It  is  got- 
ten up  in  excellent  taste.  These  schools  are  prospering  under  the 
superintendency  of  W.  T.  Fry. 

Warsaw. — The  annual  report  of  the  Warsaw  sohools,  John  P- 
Mather,  Supt,  contains  valuable  information  to  any  one  interested 
•in  the  schools.    It  contains  the  names  of  the  pupils  with  the  days 
present  and  times  tardy  attached. 
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INTERESTING  DATES  OF  FIRST  OCCURRENCES. 


The  Howe  was  the  first  complete  sewing  machine.  It  was  pat- 
ented by  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  in  1846. 

Post  offices  were  first  established  1464. 

Printed  musical  notes  were  first  used  in  1473. 

The  first  watches  were  made  at  Nuremberg  in  1477. 

The  first  printing  press  was  set  up  at  Copenhagen  in  1493. 

Durer  gave  the  prophecy  of  future  wood  engraving  in  1527. 

Jergens  set  the  spinning  wheel  in  motion  in  1530. 

Modem  needles  first  came  into  use  in  1 545. 

The  first  knives  wefe  used  in  England,  and  the  first  wheeled  car- 
riages in  France,  in  1559. 

Religious  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Huguenots  in  France  in  1562, 
and  was  followed  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572. 

The  first  printing  press  in  the  United  States  was  introduced  in 
1629. 

The  first  air  pump  was  made  in  1650. 

The  copper  cent  was  coined  in  New  Haven  in  1687. 

The  first  steam  engine  on  this  continent  came  from  England  in 

"753- 
The  first  balloon  ascent  was  made  in  1783. 

The  fiirst  steamboat  plied  the  Hudson  in  1807. 


Touch  it  Not. — Touch  the  goblet  no  more ; 

It  will  make  thy  heart  sore 

To  its  very  core ! 

Its>  perfume  is  the  breath 

Of  the  Angel  of  Death, 

And  the  light  that  within  it  lies 

Is  the  flash  of  his  evil  eyes. 

Beware !  O,  beware ! 

For  sickness,  sorrow  and  care 

All  are  there ! 

[Longfellov^ s  Golden  Legend. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Dubois  County. — ^The  Dubois  County  Institute  convened  at  the 
court-house  in  Jasper,  July  24th.  The  principal  workers  were  W.  H. 
L.  Sanders,  of  New  Albany,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Huntingburgh.  The 
outlines  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  were  closely  fol- 
lowed ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  instruction  given  will  be  of  lasting 
value,  particularly  the  exercises  in  English  Grammar,  by  Professor 
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Sanders.  Special  lessons  were  given  on  Chemistry,  Anatomy  of  the 
Eye,  Hygiene  of  the  Eye,  and  Civil  Government.  Monday  eTening 
was  devoted  to  select  reading,  and  to  a  "  prize  spelling/'  in  which 
J.  M.  Pleasant  won  the  prize.  Tuesday  evening  was  occupied  m 
discussing  the  tariff  question.  Wednesday  evening  Prof.  Sanders  gare 
a  lesson  on  Political  Parties.  Thursday  evening  Rev.  Aaron  Turner, 
of  Vincennes,  lectured  on  The  Boys  of  the  Bible.  County  Sapt. 
Fuller,  of  Warrick  county,  was  with  us  on  Friday.  *  *  * 

Putnam  County. — The  Institute  in  this  county  was  considered  by 
those  in  attendance  an  eminent  success.  Eli  F.  Brown,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  was  present  the  entire  week,  to  the  great  delight 
and  profit  of  all  in  attendance.  His  lecture  on  Tuesday  evening  on 
"The  Growth  of  a  World,"  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  week.  Geo.  P.  Brown  was  present  on  Wednesday.  Snpt. 
Bloss  did  great  good  on  Thursday  by  some  very  practical  work,  and 
on  the  same  evening  by  a  very  weighty  lecture  on  "  The  Importance 

of  Education."     Three  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance. 

«   «   « 

Gibson  County. — ^The  Gibson  County  Institute  convened  at  the 
high  school  building  at  Patoka  on  the  morning  of  the  24tfa  ult.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  County  Supt.  H.  S.  Yeager.  The  instructors 
during  the  week  were  Miss  Callie  Vineyard,  Chas.  Stillweil,  W.  T. 
Lucas,  L.  L.  L.  Hanks,  J.  W.  De  Priest,  and  S.  P.  McCrea.  The  av- 
erage attendance  of  regular  teachers  was  1 56.  The  week,  through- 
out, was  an  enjoyable  one  to  all  present.  All  join  in  saying  that 
the  institute  just  closed  was  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the 
county,  for  which  our  worthy  Supt,  H.  A.  Yeager,  deserves  mnch 
credit.  W.  T.  Lucas. 


PERSONAL. 


A.  W.  Butler  is  engaged  for  a  second  year  at  Newbury. 

J.  L.  Mount  will  have  the  schools  at  Selvin  the  coming  year. 

John  W.  Perrin  has  the  principalship  of  the  Newport  schools. 

W.  M.  Craig  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Rockville  schools. 

Z.  T.  Emerson  has  been  secured  to  take  the  Boonville  schools  for 
the  second  year. 

A.  C.  Crouch,  formerly  of  Newbury,  will  take  the  Petersboig 
schools  this  year. 

J.  P.  Funk,  in  September,  will  begin  his  ninth  year  as  principal  of 
the  Corydon  schools. 
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B.  J.  Bogue»  of  the  Mishawaka  high  school,  has  been  appointed 
Supt.  of  the  Lagrange  schools. 

W.  W.  Grant,  principal  of  the .  Indianapolis  High  School,  was  re- 
elected at  an  advanced  salary. 

Lewis  H.  Jones,  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  Training  School,  has 
had  his  salary  advanced  to  $2,000. 

J.  W.  Holcomb  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  convention  as 
candidate  for  State  Superintendent. 

C.  A.  Fyke,  formerly  of  Butler,  has  engaged  to  take  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Hicks ville  schools. 

S.  L.  Major,  former  Supt,  of  Shelby  county,  will  take  charge  of 
the  Boggstown  schools  the  coming  year. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffett  has  been  again  elected  principal  of  the  Rush- 
rille  high  school,  at  an  increased  salary. 

John  M.  Bloss,  the  present  incumbent,  has  been  re-nominated  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  by  the  Republican  convention. 

Mary  Hadley,  who  has  been  in  Kansas  for  two  years  past,  has 
returned  to  Parke  county.  She  will  take  the  Bloomingdsde  public 
schools. 

W.  H.  Fertich,  Supt.  of  the  Mishawaka  schools,  has  been  doing 
institute  work  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  His  work  is  well  re- 
ceived. 

Geo.  F.  Bass,  supervising  principal  of  the  Third  District  school, 
Indianapolis,  did  some  efficient  institute  work  in  Bartholomew  Co. 
in  August. 

J.  Lemon  Shauck,  Supt.  of  Rush  county,  at  the  close  of  his  Insti- 
tnte,  was  the  recipient  of  a  heavy  gold  watch  chain — a  g^fl  from  his 
teachers. 

J.  Fraise  Richards,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  connected  with 
the  Normal  School  at  Mitchell,  Ind.,  will  return  next  year  to  Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

Harvey  Lucas,  of  Ogden,  Henry  county,  has  accepted  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Morgantown  (Ky.)  Seminary  and  Normal  School 
for  the  coming  year. 

Lieut.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  formerly  of  Greencastle.  will  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  new  department  of  Civil  Engineering  at  Purdue,  opened 
the  coming  year  for  the  first  time. 

W.  C.  Latta,  late  of  Michigan  University,  has  been  elected  at 
Purdue  University  as  instructor ^  to  fill  the  chair  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  vacated  by  Prof.  IngersoU. 
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J.  W.  Caldwell,  for  many  years  Supt.  of  the  Seymour  schools,  and 
well  and  favorably  known  as  a  public  school  man,  has  been  elected 
to  a  professorship  in  Moore's  Hill  College. 

O.  F.  Fitch  is  now  spending  some  time  in  Indianapolis  with  a  lUg 
telescope.  The  instrument  is  over  13  feet  long;  its  object-glass  is 
9}  inches,  and  it  magnifies  from  100  to  800  times. 

David  Graham,  for  the  past  thirteen  years  Supt  of  the  Roshville 
schools,  is  erecting  for  himself  a  building  in  which  to  open  a  private 
school.    The  Journal  wishes  him  the  highest  success. 

Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  State  N(ff- 
mal  School,  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Rushville  schools— salary 
f  1400.    Mr.  Hodgin  is  one  of  the  best  school  men  in  the  state. 

Prof.  £.  £.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  has  been  employed  to 
give  a  series  of  lectures,  during  the  winter,  to  the  students  of  the 
Union  Business  College,  of  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  on  Practical  Physiology 
and  Anatomy. 

C.  W.  Clifton,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  teacher  in  thb 
state,  but  for  the  past  two  years  engaged  in  the  insurance  business 
in  Illinois,  has  recently  returned  to  Indianapolis  as  state  agent  for 
the  i£tna  Life  Insurance  Co.    His  card  is  on  another  page. 

D.  W.  Dennis  has  engaged  to  take  the  Bloomingdale  Academy. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  his  wife  and  Miss  Mary  Trueblood,  both  grad- 
uates of  the  State  Normal  School.  The  Academy  has  bright  pros- 
pects ;  about  $5,000  have  already  been  pledged  toward  erecting  a 
new  brick  building. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Caulkins  has  started  for  his  county,  to  run  7  months, 
a  small  8-page  paper,  termed  The  Township  Institute.  A  prom'nent 
feature  is  a  monthly  programme,  with  such  outlines  and  explanations 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  It  will  also  contain  brief  reports  of 
institutes,  practical  suggestions  as  to  school  management,  and  school 
news  of  Tippecanoe  county. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Goodwin,  who  has  so  ably  and  efficiently  filled  the  po- 
sition of  superintendent  in  Clark  county  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  principal  of  the  public  schools  in  Owens- 
boro,  Ky.  Prof.  Goodwin  will  carry  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  especially  among  those  engaged  in  the  canse 
of  education,  who  best  appreciate  his  worth  as  an  educator. 

Irvin  Stanley  has  been  engaged  as  Supt.  of  the  Carmel  schools  foi 
his  third  year.  He  has  also  received  an  appointment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  go  on  the  Transit  of  Venus  Expedition,  which  leaves 
Washington  about  September  ist,  going  via  Liverpool,  England,  to 
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Patagonia,  South  America.  Mr.  S.  went  on  the  Transit  of  Venus 
Expedition  which  went  to  Kergueland  Island,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  during  the  year  1874. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Seven  cities  warr*d  for  Homer  being  dead ; 
Who  living  had  no  roofe  to  shroud  his  head. 

[Thos,  Heywood, 

Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright. 
But  looked  too  near  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 

\John  Webster, 
Dare  to  be  true,  nothing  can  need  a  lie ; 
A  fault  which  needs  it  most  grows  two  thereby. 

[George  Herbert^ 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some 
few  to  be  chewed  and  digested. — Bacon, 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  *tis  something,  nothing ; 

*T  was  mine,  't  is  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  [Shakespeare, 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free. 

[Coivper, 
Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed. 

[Cowper, 

Put  your  trust  in  God ;  but  mind  to  keep  your  powder  dry. 

[Cromweli, 

Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy ;  Heterodoxy  is  another  man's  doxy. 

[Bishop  IVarberton, 

INSTITUTES  TO  BE  HELD. 

Sept.  II — Pulaski  county,  Winamac.    W.  E.  Netherton. 

*•     18    Greene  county,  Bloomfield.    S.  W.  Axtell. 

"     2$     Harrison  county,  Corydon.     D.  F.  Lemmon. 

"  Washington  county,  Salem.    John  A.  Beck. 

Oct.    9 — La  Grange  county.  La  Grange.     £.  G.  Machan. 

"    30    Starke  county,  Knox.    G.  A.  Netherton. 
Nov.    6^Fulton  county,  Rochester.    W.  J.  Williams. 

"  De  Kalb  county,  Waterloo.    Jas.  A.  Barnes. 

•*     20 — Steuben  county,  Angola.     Cyrus  Cline. 
Dec.  26— Whitley  county,  Columbia  City.    Jos.  W.  Adair. 

"  Delaware  county,  Muncie.    A.  W,  Clancey. 
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POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  department  is  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  HJchSekool. 

SCIENCE  ARTICLES  OF  ESPECIAL  USE  TO  TEACHERS  IN  THE  AUGT7ST 

MONTHLIES. 

Popular  Science  Monthly, — (i)  An  illustrated  article  about  Ele- 
phants, by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson.  Twenty  pages.  Full  natural  his- 
tory of  both  the  African  and  Indian  elephant,  as  well  as  of  extinct 
species.  (2)  The  Chemistry  of  Sugar,  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley, 
of  Purdue.  Six  pages.  All  about  the  cane,  grape,  milk,  and  starch 
sugar.  A  plainly  stated  and  excellent  article.  (3)  My  Spider.  A 
lively  eight  page  study  of  the  daily  life  of  a  pet  spider.  Of  interest 
to  the  natural  history  teacher  and  classes. 

American  Naturalist, — (i)  Development  of  the  Tree  Toad,  by 
Mary  Hinckley.  Three  pages  and  a  charming  plate.  Shows  tliat 
the  eggs  are  laid  on  grass  leaves  along  the  edge  of  the  water.  Hatch 
in  48  hours.  Hind  legs  in  three  weeks.  Take  to  the  woods  in  July. 
Sing  until  October.  Go  to  bed  in  the  moss  until  the  following  May. 
(2)  An  article  by  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Illinois,  on  the  entomostroca  (cy- 
clops,  etc.,)  of  Lake  Michigan.  (3]  The  usual  science  chat  on  nat- 
ural history  topics. 

Century  Magazine, — (i)  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  New  York  City.  Thirteen  pages  and  26  illustrations.  A 
sprightly  article.  (2)  A  Snow  Storm.  John  Burroughs.  A  three  page 
sketch,  in  his  inimitable,  facetious  and  entrancing  style.  Should  be 
laid  away  for  a  winter  morning  reading. 

Harpers^  Magazine, — ( i )  The  First  Americans,  by  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson,  is  a  popular,  pleasant,  and  finely  illustrated  paper 
on  early  Indian  and  Mound  Builders*  history.  Of  unusual  interest 
to  teachers  of  Aboriginal  History. 

THE  teacher's  LIBRARY  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  REFERENCE. 

Every  teacher  of  Grammar  and  High  School  classics  needs  a  lev 
convenient  books  of  reference  and  classification  in  natural  science. 
I  have  been  so  often  asked  by  teachers  to  recommend  such  boob 
that  I  have  given  a  list  of  those  I  regard  as  sufficiently  cheap  and 
comprehensive  to  meet  the  teacher's  needs,  and  which  may  also  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  advanced  students  for  reference  and  study. 

1.  ^^<7/i55gy,  Leconte's ;  Appleton  &  Co.    ^3.00. 

2.  Chemistry  Elliot  &  Storer;  Appleton  &  Co.    I1.25. 

3.  Physics^  Avery. 

4.  Astronomy,  Simon  Newcomb ;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  $2.50. 

5.  Botany^  C.  E.  Bessey ;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.     12,75. 

6.  Zoology,  A,  S.  Packard,  Jr. ;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    I3.00, 

7.  Physiology,  H.  Newell  Martin ;  H.  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    I2.75. 
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(The  four  last  are  in  the  American  Scientific  Series.  They  are  600 
page  octavos,  profusely  illustrated,  large  type.  They  are  compen- 
dious. H.  Holt  &  Co.  send  this  series  at  half  rates  to  teachers  for 
examination,  on  receipt  of  price.) 

8.  The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations^  by  W.  B.  Carpenter ;  Pres- 
ley Blakiston,  Phila.  1^5.00.  900  pages,  500  wood  cuts,  25  plates.  The 
vade  mecum  of  the  microscopist,  and  an  invaluable  book  for  the  nat- 
uralist. 

Of  course  Gray's  Manual  and  Lessons  is  the  book  on  analytical 
botany,  and  there  is  no  substitute  for  Dr.  Jordan's  Manual  of  the 
Vertebrates. 

Essays  on  the  Floating  Matter  in  the  Air  in  its  Relations  to  Putre- 
faction and  Inftction^  by  John  Tyndall,  is  a  collection  of  essays 
gleaned  mainly  from  the  same  author's  "Fragments  of  Science,'* 
"Hours  in  the  Alps,"  and  his  contributions  to  the  proceedings  of 
various  learned  societies.  It  is  especially  welcome  to  biologists  at 
the  present  time,  as  it  contains  an  account  of  the  various  methods 
by  which  Pasteur,  Koch,  Bastion,  Tyndall  and  others  have  attempted 
to  demonstrate  the  germ  theory  of  the  contagious  diseases.  The 
chapter  on  "Fermentation"  should  be  read  by  every  chemical  and 
biological  teacher.  Chemist  and  physicist  will  find  instruction  here 
as  well  as  medical  men  and  biologists. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.      $1.50. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  director  of  the  Chesapeake  Zoological 
Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  issued  a  hand-book 
of  Invertebrate  Zoology  for  laboratories  after  the  general  manner  of 
treatment  of  Huxley  and  Martin's  Biology.  There  are  202  outline 
figures  illustrative  of  the  life-history  of  amoeba,  vorticella,  starfish^ 
sea  urchin,  earthworm,  leech,  crab,  lobster,  cyclops,  grasshopper^ 
bivalve  and  squirrel.  Dr.  Brooks  was  a  Penikese  student  under 
Agassiz ;  he  is  the  first  who  traced  the  growth  of  the  American  oys- 
ter; he  is  eminently  competent,  and  has  added  to  natural  history  a 
valuable  manual.  It  has  400  pages  8vo,  and  is  published  at  l3.oo» 
by  S.  £.  Cassino,  of  Boston. 

Knowledge,  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  illustrated  magazine  of 
science,  edited  and  published  by  the  well  known  astronomer  and 
lecturer,  Richard  A.  Proctor.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  lively,  short 
articles  upon  the  topics  which  at  the  time  possess  the  most  interest. 
The  old  prejudice  against  popular  science  is  giving  way.  Science, 
with  such  journals  as  "Nature,"  "American  Naturalist,"  "Scientific 
American,"  "Popular  Science  Monthly,"  "Science  Gossip,"  and  the 
like,  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  sacred  thing,  but  will  have  its  laity  as 
well  as  its  priests. 
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BOOK   TABLE. 


Preparatory  Book  of  German  Prose,  By  Herman  B.  Boiscn, 
A.  M.     Boston :    Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 

This  book  consists  of  a  selection  of  German  prose,  arranged  in 
such  a  wise  way  that  while  there  is  a  judicious  gradation  of  difficul- 
ties there  is  also  a  gradual  gain  in  strength  on  the  part  of  the  tnie 
student.  This  book  is  compiled  by  Herman  B.  Boisen,  late  pro- 
fessor in  the  Indiana  State  University,  well  and  favorably  known  to 
Indiana  teachers,  through  work  in  institutes.  It  belongs  in  a  series 
of  books  on  modern  languages  known  as  the  "Martha  Vineyard 
Series  of  Text- Books." 

A  First  Latin  Book,  with  Notes  and  a  Lexicon.  By  Geo.  Stuart, 
A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Latin,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  Philadel- 
phia :     Eldredge  &  Bro. 

This  is  a  small  book,  but  very  complete,  In  167  pages  the  begin- 
ner is  taken  thoroughly  through  all  the  declensions  and  conjugations 
both  regular  and  irregular;  he  is  introduced  and  can  become  famil- 
iar with  all  the  rules  of  syntax  through  translations  from  Latin  into 
English  as  well  as  from  English  into  Latin ;  the  different  uses  of  the 
subjunctive  are  treated  both  by  illustrations  and  translations,  while  the 
supine,  gerund  and  gerundive  are  not  slighted  by  ^ny  means,  and 
all  this,  as  was  said  before,  in  the  space  of  167  clearly  printed  pages. 
This  First  Latin  Book  is  followed  by  a  Grammar  and  Reader  by  the 
same  author,  thus  completing  the  well  and  favorably  known  Chase 
&  Stuart  Latin  Series. 

The  Reader  contains  selections  a  little  different  from  those  found 
usually  in  Latin  Readers.  There  are  collected  here  fifteen  legends 
of  the  heroic  age;  seven  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished 
Romans ;  three  of  the  colloquies  of  Erasmus ;  four  of  the  fables  of 
Phsedrius,  and  the  life  of  Atticus,  from  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  re- 
ferences are  to  Chase  &  Stuart's  Grammar.  The  vocabulary  iHiicfa 
accompanies  the  Reader  is  quite  complete,  and  has  received  in  its 
preparation  g^eat  care  on  the  part  of  the  authors.  These  books  wiH 
repay  the  careful  attention  of  all  teachers  of  Latin. 

Mental  Phihsophy.  By  Asa  Mahan,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Chicago: 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

This  book  is  specially  prepared  for  Academies  and  High  Schools. 
The  writer  claims  that  those  in  common  use  are  not  adapted  to 
classes  outside  of  the  college  course,  either  in  size  or  substance. 
The  work  under  consideration  furnishes  a  clear  elucidation  of  the 
whole  subject  in  so  concise  a  form  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  not 
over-burdened  nor  his  power  of  concentration  weakened.  Tlte 
whole  field  of  mental  science,  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibility,  and  the 
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Will  is  very  ably  treated.  Mr.  Mahan  is  a  teacher  of  thirty  years* 
experience,  and  embodies  in  these  pages  the  best  manner  of  pre- 
sendng  these  dry  subjects  to  a  class  of  pupils. 

EcUctic  Manual  of  Phonography,  By  Elias  Longley.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  • 

This  is  a  book  of  convenient  size,  and  without  the  unnecessary 
discussions  upon  points  relating  to  language  and  its  representation. 
It  proceeds  upon  a  progressive  plan,  and  claims  to  develop  the  two 
new  features  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  writing ;  viz.» 
speed  in  execution^  SysUm  in  orthography.  This  book  is  a  com- 
plete guide  to  the  acquisition  of  short-hand,  either  with  or  without  a 
master. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


We  want  very  much  a  few  more  Feb.  Nob.,  '82,  and  aa  many  May 
No«.,  '8a,  as  we  can  get.  Any  one  who  will  return  to  us,  in  good 
condition,  will  have  his  time  extended  one  month  for  each  Journal 
sent 

Have  you  paid  for  your  Journal  ?    If  not  please  attend  to  it  at  once. 

If  yon  wish  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal,  write  for  terms  to  agents. 
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*THE  PRIMARY  READING  LESSON  AND  ITS  STEPS. 


S.    C.    FULMER. 


[N  our  day  has  come  the  fulfillment  of  the  wise  man's  pre- 
diction, *'0f  making  many  books  there  is  no  end;  "  and 
had  he  lived  during  these  times,  papers  would  doubtless 
have  been  added.  This  great  flood  of  reading  matter  must  have 
an  influence  for  good  or  for  bad.  There  is  no  neutral  ground, 
and  every  one — for  every  one  reads  more  or  less  extensively — 
is  elevated  or  lowered  by  the  literature  he  reads.  If  he  does 
not  read,  he  must,  in  this  day  and  age  of  the  world,  come  in 
contact  with  those  who  do.  He  can  not  miss  the  effects.  If 
this  be  true,  how  very  true  it  is  of  children.  Their  minds  are 
young  and  plastic,  and  they  are  forming  their  ideals  of  future 
life  and  action  mainly  from  what  they  read ;  ideals  which  are  to 
be  the  guide-boards  of  their  lives,  arid  the  goals  toward  which 
they  will  ever  be  striving.  How  important,  then,  that  these 
conceptions  be  good  ones.  One  of  the  great  aids  in  forming  right 
thoughts  is  good  literature.  We,  as  yet,  have  scarcely  been  able 
to  appreciate  or  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  love  for  good  litera- 
ture.     ^ 

We  hear  much  upon  intemperance  and  the  follies  and  vices  of 
dty  life.     The  people  have  long  been  awake  to  these  evils,  and 

*  Graduating  Exercise  at  the  State  Norma),  read  June  16,  1882. 
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have  been  trying  to  protect  their  little  ones  from  falling  under 
such  influences ;  but  the  majority  are  not  fully  awake  to  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  reading  bad  literature.  The  children  are  left 
to  choose  and  to  read  almost  any  book  or  paper  that  may  come 
under  their  notice.  The  evil  results  of  this  are  far  more  inju- 
rious, permanent,  and  wide-reaching  than  those  of  intemper- 
ance ;  and  yet  the  noxious  stuff  is  given  a  place  in  many  of  onr 
best  homes,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  of  oar  brightest 
boys  and  girls.  It  fills  their  minds  with  false  ideas  of  heroism, 
of  home,  and  of  life ;  and  will  help  to  fill  our  poor-houses,  jaDs, 
and  prisons.  The  children  have  the  right  to  be  fortified  against 
these,  by  being  taught  how  to  protect  themselves  when  not  rai- 
der the  teacher's  or  parent's  care.  This  evil,  which  is  far  less 
easily  cured  than  intemperance,  must  be  met;  and  this  right 
must  be  heeded.  The  only  possible  way  is  to  instil  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  a  love  for  good  literature.  This  must  be  done  with 
the  children ;  for  the  people  of  to-day  are  beyond  our  reach,  and 
we  must  work  for  those  of  the  future  through  the  children  of  the 
present.  The  best  place  to  do  this  is  in  the  school-room  and  in 
the  reading  class. 

Other,  then,  than  the  general  purpose  of  teaching  reading  in 
the  common  schools,  is  this  higher  and  nobler  end,  leading  the 
children  to  form  a  love  for  good  literature.  This  is  especiallj 
important  in  teaching  primary  reading;  for,  **The  way  the  twig 
is  bent,  the  tree  will  incline,"  and  children  will  commence  to 
form  their  notions  of  life  very  early.  If  this  work  is  well  begun 
with  the  primary  pupils,  it  can  be  easily  carried  on  and^ perfected 
in  the  higher  grades. 

The  question  now  arises,  by  what  means  can  the  teacher  se- 
cure this  result  ?  The  answer  evidently  must  be  that  the  prin- 
cipal means  is  presenting  to  the  children  models  of  literature. 
But  what  is  model  literature  to  the  child's  mind,  or  what  are  the 
characteristics  of  good  reading  lessons  for  primary  pupils  ? 

First,  they  must  have  those  properties  which  are  cogimon  to 
all  good  reading  lessons;  the  thought  must  be  good,  true,  and 
beautiful ;  and  the  style  of  expression  must  be  good  and  beauti- 
ful.    The  language  used  must  be  pure  and  correct  English,  and 
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it  must  be  put  in  the  form  of  the  beautiful.  Both  these  points 
have  been  frequently  over-looked  in  the  preparation  of  reading 
lessons  for  children ;  but  we  can  not  place  too  strong  an  estimate 
upon  their  importance,  when  we  remember  the  purpose  set  be- 
fore us  in  the  reading  work.  They  are  conditional  to  the  ends 
which  we  seek. 

Second,  the  reading  lessons  fbr  little  children  have  certain 
peculiarities  and  attributes  which  are  distinctly  their  own.  This 
arises  from  the  purpose  in  view,  and  from  the  condition  of  the 
child's  mind. 

The  matter  of  the  lesson  should  be  such  that  the  child  can 
verify  it  by  his  experience.  The  subject  treated  of  should  come 
within  the  range  of  his  knowledge;  and  the  truth  presented, 
within  his  ability  to  comprehend.  The  events  related  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  he  can  imagine  himself  taking  a  part  in 
them.  In  general,  the  lesson  should  be  so  worded  as  to  repre- 
sent him  as  actually  engaged  in  the  events  narrated. 

The  lesson  should  be  cumulative,  that  is,  each  lesson  must 
grow  in  interest  from  its  beginning  to  its  close ;  and,  in  general, 
the  series  of  lessons  should  be  cumulative. 

They  should  also  be  suggestive,  that  is,  they  should  lead  the 
mind  by  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  and  reason  to  form  new 
pictures  and  to  obtain  new  thoughts  which  are  not  actually  ex- 
pressed, but  implied.  This  is  a  very  important  point;  for  it  gives 
the  child  an  interest  in  the  lesson,  and  without  an  interest  on  his 
part  the  teacher's  work  is  fruitless.  There  is  nothing  that  inter- 
ests the  child  so  miich  as  to  exercise  his  powers ;  and  especially 
does  he  love  to  imagine  and  to  infer.  At  the  same  time,  the 
mind  is  being  lead  from  its  presentative  stage  towards  its  higher 
and  more  thoughtful  activity. 

« 

The  lessons  should  consist  of  short  articles.  The  children  soon 
tire  of  long  ones.  It  is  their  nature  to  be  changing  from  one 
thing  to  another,  without  continuing  very  long  at  any  one.  If 
the  lesson  is  divided,  they  lose  the  connection,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  repeat  This  is  repulsive  to  the  child;  it  makes  the 
lesson  stale  and  wearisome  to  him.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  best 
reading  lessons  for  children  must  be  in  the  form  of  short  articles, 
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each  complete  in  itself  and  containing  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose. 

Each  one  should  have  a  definite  aim.  This  will  vary  with  the 
different  lessons ;  but  in  general,  it  is  to  impart  information  or 
to  teach  some  aesthetic  or  ethical  truth.  No  lesson  can  be  called 
good  without  this  definite  aim ;  and  no  good  lesson  will  contain 
any  one  of  these  exclusively,  but  combine  them.  Every  lesson 
should  teach  the  beautiful  in  thought  and  in  language. 

The  qualities  which  have  been  mentioned  should  be  found 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  each  and  all  the  lessons  in  primary 
readers. 

But  there  are  some  things  to  be  considered  in  a  primary  reading 
lesson,  other  than  the  reading  matter.  There  are  parts  which  are 
used  as  means  for  the  accomplishing  of  the  purpose  set  before  os 
in  the  reading  matter  proper,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  complete 
in  themselves  as  a  means  of  securing  certain  educational  ends. 
But  what  are  these  parts  ? 

First,  primary  reading  lessons  should  be  amply  illustrated  by 
means  of  pictures.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  picture  for  ev- 
ery lesson,  as  the  child  should  be  led  at  times  to  use  his  imagi- 
nation and  fancy  in  supplying  it.  The  pictures  should  always  be 
of  the  very  best.  They  should  be  works  of  art ;  and  constitute 
one  great  means  by  which  the  pupils  may  be  led  to  form  a  love 
for  the  beautiful.  They  give  interest  to  the  lesson,  and  are  aids 
in  interpreting  its  thought.  In  order  that  they  may  secure  these 
purposes,  they  should  be  very  distinct  and  simple.  The  active 
imagination  of  the  child  should  be  given  the  pleasure  of  filling 
in  the  details.  He  should  be  able  to  get  from  the  picture  the 
principal  thought  of  the  lesson. 

Second,  the  ms^stery  of  the  new  and  difficult  words  which  are 
introduced.  This,  as  well  as  the  previous  step,  appeals  to  the 
law  of  activity  and  to  the  law  of  curiosity ;  hence  it  can  be  made 
an  interesting  as  well  as  a  necessary  step  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  thought  of  the  lesson. 

Each  of  these  steps  results  directly  in  the  acquiring  of  certain 
knowledge  and  skill  that  is  of  great  practical  and  educational 
value. 
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The  picture,  if  properly  employed,  becomes  an  important 
means  of  cultivating  the  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  sight; 
of  correcting  and  improvmg  the  child's  mode  of  expression;  and 
of  givmg  him  skill  in  copying  and  filling  it  out  in  accordance 
with  the  lesson. 

The  word-lesson  will  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  and  of 
the  hearing;  improve  the  orthography;  enlarge  the  vocabulary; 
and  assist  in  preparing  the  child  to  use  that  book  next  in  import- 
ance to  the  Bible,  the  Dictionary.  Thus  we  see  that  these  two 
steps,  while  being  used  as  means,  directly  secure  many  import- 
ant results. 

All  parts  of  the  lesson  must  be  natural.  Whatever  is  unnat- 
ural is  inartbdc,  and  that  which  is  inartistic  certainly  is  not  beau- 
tiful. Thus  an  unnatural  reading  lesson  would  defeat  its  aesthetic 
purpose.  Also,  what  is  unnatural  is  untrue,  and  if  we  give  wrong 
ideas,  we  defeat  the  ethical  purpose  as  well. 

If  the  qualities  mentioned  are  found  in  the  lessons,  if  the  means 
indicated  are  used,  and  if  the  recitation  be  rationally  directed, 
the  results  are  certain.  The  higher  as  well  as  the  more  common 
purposes  will  be  achieved. 

But  let  us  remember  that  it  is  not  how  much  we  knoWy  but 
how  much  we  can  use;  not  how  much  may  be  done,  but  how 
much  is  done,  how  much  we  do  that  effects  our  purpose. 

Walkerton,  Ii«d. 


*LIMITS  OF  ORAL  TEACHING. 


JOHN  W.  DICKINSON,  STATE  SUPT.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


HE  question.  To  what  extent  should  Oral  Teaching  be  prac- 
ticed in  the  schools  ?  must  be  answered,  if  it  is  answered  at 
all,  by  bringing  before  our  minds  the  true  nature  of  the  act, 
and  the  results  it  is  designed  to  accomplish.  This  may  be  done, 
{i)  by  defining  oral  teaching ;  (2)  by  showing  what  ends  such 
teaching  is  adapted  to  secure ;  (3)  by  determining  the  true  ends 

*  Extract  from  a  Paper  read  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
Saratoga,  June,  1882. 
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to  be  accomplished  by  pupils  at  school ;  (4)  bj  comparing  the 
ends  oral  teaching  is  adapted  to  produce  with  the  ends  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  from  the  comparison  to  find  what  is  the  tme 
province  or  limit  of  oral  teaching. 

And,  first,  what  is  oral  teaching  ?  Teaching  is  the  act  of 
presenting  objects  and  subjects  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  for 
knowledge,  mental  training,  and  a  method  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing. Knowledge,  training,  or  culture,  and  a  method  by  which 
these  things  are  produced,  are  the  ends  for  which  the  act  of 
teaching  is  performed.  Teaching,  as  thus  defined,  is  a  general 
act  not  limited  to  any  particular  kind.  Oral  teaching  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  kind,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  pointing  oat 
the  difference  between  it  and  any  other  kind  of  teaching.  That 
teaching  which  presents  the  object  or  subject  to  be  known  is  ob- 
jective teaching.  If,  in  presenting  the  thing  to  be  known,  the 
teacher  uses  such  spoken  words  of  his  own  as  are  necessary  to 
direct  the  pupil  in  thinking,  the  act  may  be  called  oral-objective, 
or  simply  oral  teaching. 

Having  defined  oral  teaching  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the 
act  clearly  and  definitely  before  our  minds  for  investigation,  the 
next  effort  will  be  to  show  what  ends  it  is  adapted  to  produce. 

First:  It  furnishes  the  only  right  occasions  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  as  it  always  presents  the  very  thing  to  be  known. 
This  fact  should  arrest  oiir  attention.  It  is  well  known  by  those 
who  direct  their  attention  to  their  own  experiences,  or  who  are 
accustomed  to  make  observations  on  the  experiences  of  otheis, 
that  very  much  of  the  mental  labor  performed  in  the  schools 
utterly  fails  to  take  hold  of  the  true  objects  of  knowledge.  The 
learner  studies,  but  his  mental  operations  stop  on  the  forms  of 
speech  to  which  they  are  directed.  He  recites  his  lessons,  bat 
this  is  no  more  than  to  reproduce  and  give  expression  to  the 
forms  of  speech  he  has  learned.  His  acquisitions  are  of  words 
which  hold  in  his  mind  no  relations  to  the  ideas  that  the  words 
were  intended  simply  to  name.  This  unproductive  result  is  due 
to  the  use  of  that  method  of  teaching,  even  now  so  generally 
practiced,  which  presents  to  the  pupil  words  instead  of  things. 
The  oral  teacher  avoids  such  practices,  and  uses  language  in 
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teaching  as  it  was  intended  to  be  used,  simply  as  the  means  of 
expressing  knowledge,  and  uses  things  as  they  were  intended  to 
be  used,  as  the  occasions  of  knowledge. 

Second:  Oral  teaching  leads  to  mental  training,  as  it  requires 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  perform  for  itself  all  those  acts  which 
produce  knowledge,  and  these  are  the  acts  which  produce  men- 
tal training  also.  It  should  be  remembered  that  we  acquire  a 
iiacility  in  doing  only  what  we  are  accustomed  to  do.  Memo- 
rizing words  will  train  the  mind  to  an  easy  performance  of  that 
act,  but  it  wiU  have  no  tendency  to  give  facility  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ideas  of  things.  When  our  pupils  leave  school  to  take 
hold  of  real  life,  and  are  put  to  an  independent  activity  in  deal- 
ing with  things,  they  often  feel  like  strangers  in  a  strange  coun- 
try. Their  intellectual  guides  are  taken  away.  It  is  not  enough 
now  that  they  simply  comprehend  the  ideas  other  minds  have 
invented,  or  repeat  the  discourses  which  they  have  found  re- 
corded in  the  books.  They  must  now  live  a  distinct  individual 
life,  and  find  the  power  of  living  within  themselves.  They  would 
be  able  to  do  these  things  if  their  active  powers  had  been  rightly 
trained  at  school.  A  teacher  gives  evidence  that  he  comprehends 
the  nature  of  his  task  who  brings  into  the  presence  of  his  pupils 
whatever  they  are  to  know  and  do,  directs  them  in  their  learning 
and  doing,  but  beyond  that  leaves  them  to  independent  work. 
Such  a  teacher  is  an  oral  teacher. 

Third:  Oral  teaching  communicates  the  right  method  of  study 
and  of  performing  all  mental  acts,  for  it  presents  to  the  pupil  the 
objects  of  study,  and  in  the  same  orderly  manner  as  the  pupil 
should  acquire  the  power  of  presenting  them  to  himself  after  his 
school-days  are  over  and  he  is  left  to  self-control.  There  are  two 
methods  for  the  mind  to  employ  in  obtaining  knowledge — the 
analytic  and  the  synthetic.  The  use  of  the  first  requires  the  ob- 
ject of  knowledge  with  all  its  parts  and  elements,  and  relations 
of  parts,  to  be  before  the  mind  of  the  learner  at  the  first.  When 
the  mind  has  known  the  object  as  a  unit,  it  is  to  unloose  the  parts 
from  one  another  by  analysis,  and  consider  them  in  themselves 
and  in  their  relations.  In  this  way  only  can  the  mind  of  the 
student  conduct  itself  to  a  successful  and  independent  activity  in 
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the  study  of  any  object  or  branch  of  knowledge.  If  the  frag- 
ments of  any  complex  unit  are  taken  up  before  the  unit,  as  such, 
has  been  observed,  they  can  present  nothing  more  than  the  oc- 
casions for  a  knowledge  of  smaller  units  independent  of  one  an- 
other. The  relations  that  bind  them  into  a  larger  whole  can  not 
be  discovered,  for  the  mind  of  the  independent  investigator  has 
no  guide  to  them  until  he  sees  the  larger  whole  itself.  A  syn- 
thetic method  of  independent  study  is  impossible.  There  can 
be  synthetic  teaching,  but  the  teacher  simply  explains  and  calls 
upon  his  pupils  to  understand.  He  presents  his  lessons  to  clas- 
ses rather  than  to  mdividuals,  and  in  the  form  of  lectures.  If 
his  subject  is  Mineralogy,  and  the  topic  Quartz,  he  teUs  the  dass 
how  hard  the  mineral  is,  and  in  what  form  it  crystallizes.  He 
says  it  will  resist  the  action  of  acids,  etc. 

Three  points  are  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  such  teach- 
ing :  (i)  Language  instead  of  things  is  used  as  the  occasion  of 
ideas.  {2)  There  is  an  attempt  to  lead  the  pupil  to  combine 
simple  ideas  of  qualities  and  parts  so  as  to  form  complex  ideas 
of  wholes,  which  he  has  never  observed.  If  we  could  put  onr- 
selves  for  a  time  in  the  place  of  the  pupils  under  such  teaching, 
we  should  either  be  conscious  of  nothing  or  we  should  be  con- 
scious of  attempting  to  form  ideas  in  our  minds  similar  to  those 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  We  should  a^ 
ourselves,  What  does  the  teacher  mean  ?  rather  than.  What  is 
the  real  nature  of  the  object  that  should  be  in  our  presence? 
(3)  Teaching  by  lectures  or  by  books  requires  the  pupil  to  re- 
ceive information. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  what  are  the  limits  within 
which  oral  teaching  should  be  confined  ?  This  question  may  be 
answered  by  referring  to  the  character  of  such  teaching  as  it  is 
presented  in  the  definition  already  given,  and  to  the  ends  whidi 
it  seems  adapted  to  produce.  Is  there  any  kind  of  knowledge 
which  oral  teaching  is  not  adapted  to  occasion  ?  There  is  the 
knowledge  of  facts  relating  to  material  things,  and  of  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  human  mind,  to  be  obtained.  Oral  teaching  observes 
an  immutable  law  of  the  mind  in  directing  the  attention  of  the 
learner  at  first  to  the  facts  themselves,  rather  than  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  them. 
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Are  there  any  conditions  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
which  oral  teaching  does  not  observe  ?  The  conditions  for  sci- 
entific knowledge  are  the  consciousness  of  facts,  and  faculties 
trained  to  generalize  and  classify  them.  Oral  teaching  does  all 
that  teaching  can  do  to  establish  the  condition  for  both  elemen- 
tary and  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  adapted  also  to  occasion 
all  those  mental  processes  that  produce  mental  development. 
Oral  teaching  does  not  mean  talking  or  lecturing,  or  pouring 
knowledge  from  one  mind  into  another,  nor  does  it  mean  free- 
dom from  hard  and  systematic  study  by  the  pupil  himself.  The 
oral  teacher  directs  the  pupil  in  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and 
then  requires  him  to  think  his  own  thoughts  and  perform  his 
own  acts. 

Books  in  abundance  may  be  used  and  lectures  may  be  given, 
but  they  are  to  be  used  to  call  the  mind  of  the  student  to  a  fresh 
and  more  thorough  study  of  what  has  before  been  taught ;  they 
are  not  to  be  used  as  the  original  sources  of  knowledge. 

In  the  sense  in  which  I  have  considered  the  subject,  and  in 
the  sense  in  which  those  who  have  made  teaching  a  successful 
study  consider  it,  there  is  no  limit  to  which  oral  teaching,  as  a 
method  of  teaching  should  be  subjected.  It  may  easily  be  abused 
by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  that  which  is  to  be  taught,  or  of  the 
relation  that  one  kind  of  knowledge  holds  to  another,  or  of  the 
true  ends  that  schoof-life  is  designed  to  accomplish.  It  can  be 
applied  with  the  most  exalted  results  only  by  those  who  have 
had  a  successful  experience  or  a  thorough  professional  training. 
We  are  now  ready  in  this  country  for  a  thorough  change  in 
our  methods  of  teaching.  We  know  the  truth,  and  the  time  has' 
come  for  us  to  choose  it.  It  is  already  too  late  in  the  history 
of  our  schools  to  teach  them  without  a  plan,  and  without  direct- 
ing school-work  to  definite  results.  The  children  must  no  lon- 
ger be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  self  activity.  They  must 
be  treated  like  free  agents  with  the  source  of  power  within  them- 
selves. They  must  simply  be  directed  by  their  intellectual  guides, 
and  the  rest  must  be  a  personal  struggle  for  the  good  ends  which 
a  well-ordered  life  offers  to  all. 
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MEMORY. 


A.      W.      BRAYTON. 


|isEASES  OF  Memory,  is  the  title  of  No.  XLI.  of  Appleton's 
International  Scientific  Series.  It  is  an  attempt  to  investi- 
gate the  phenomena  of  memory  from  the  biological  stand- 
point. It  throws  light  on  the  many  forms  of  failure  of  memory. 
The  import  of  the  study  is  highly  practical  as  well  as  scientific, 
and  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  those  interested  in  mental 
philosophy.  Where  are  our  thoughts  when  we  are  not  thinking 
them  ?  The  common  answer  is  that  they  are  in  the  mind.  But 
this  ''immaterial  essence"  is  made  up  of  ''faculties,"  and  of 
these  memory  is  the  spiritual  container  of  our  intellectual  goods 
until  called  for  by  the  will.  And  so  on.  But  where  is  this  men- 
tal stock  kept  ?  We  know  not.  But  there  are  over  a  thousand 
million  of  the  starry  brain  cells,  and  these  bound  into  organic 
unity  by  many  more  nerve  fibers  connecting  the  central  ceDs 
with  the  various  organs  of  sensation.  Prof.  Ribot  attempts  to 
show  how  this  corporal  mechanism  registers,  conserves  and  elab- 
orates sensorial  impressions,  turning  them  out  as  groups  and  sys^ 
tems  of  thoughts.  Conscience  is  shown  to  be  the  door  through 
which  a  small  part  of  these  cerebral  emenations  emerge. 

A  book  on  the  diseases  of  memory  must  deal  mainly  with  the 
tissues  diseased.  If  we  regard  the  memory  as  the  outcome  of 
nervous  action,  rather  than  as  one  of  the  several  faculties  of  that 
abstraction  known  as  the  mind,  it  must  be  in  great  part  depend- 
ent on  the  health  and  organic  perfection  of  the  nervous  structure. 
While  it  is  not  likely  that  the  "brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver 
secretes  bile,"  nutrition  is  without  doubt  the  basis  of  all  mental 
outcome.  The  mind  grows  with  the  body;  its  capacities  arc 
organic ;  its  diseases  are  the  breaks  and  failures,  the  degenera- 
tions of  nervous  substance,  which  is  the  substratum  of  the  psych- 
ical forces. 

The  law  of  the  decay  of  memory,  by  old  age,  or  by  blood-dol 
in  the  brain,  or  by  impaired  nutrition,  as  here  announced  bf 
Mr.  Ribot,  is  of  the  extremest  interest.  In  partial  omnesia  there 
is  first  the  loss  of  power  to  recall  proper  nouns ;  then  class  nouns; 
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then  verbs  and  adjectives,  and  lastly  even  interjections  and  ges- 
tures. In  those  rare  cases  where  restoration  occurs  the  reverse 
order  takes  place  in  convalescence.  The  intelligent  educator 
will  not  fail  to  see  that  this  second  childhood  and  imbecility 
comes  on  in  the  reverse  order  of  education.  Mental  acquire- 
ments increase  in  childhood  and  convalescence ;  they  decrease 
in  old  age  and  brain  disease ;  they  increase  or  decrease  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  and  discoverable  law.  Mr.  Ribot's  book.  Diseases 
of  Memory,  does  not  profess  to  clear  up  the  subject  of  memory. 
It  does  give  a  trustworthy  account,  and  while  it  lingers  about  the 
nervous  system  and  its  nutrition  through  the  circulation,  it  will 
suggest  to  the  thoughtful  reader  the  old  adage,  ''Mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano."  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind.  But  so  is 
the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the  foot.  Mr.  Moodsley  says  when 
a  man  is  insane,  he  is  insane  to  his  fingers'  ends. 

This  book  is  valuable  because  it  investigates  memory  as  a  bio- 
logical phenomena,  and  according  to  the  new  methods  in  physi- 
ology and  psychology.  Those  familiar  with  Moodsley  and  Car- 
penter, or  who  have  even  read  Mr.  O.  W.  Holmes's  little  essay 
on  the  mechanism  of  thought  and  morals,  will  be  well  prepared 
to  read  this  book,  and  will  welcome  it  as  an  addition  to  mental 
philosophy  from  the  pathological  side.  Those  who  have  only 
read  the  old  school  of  mental  philosophy,  and  are  surcharged 
with  Hamilton's  ''mental  latency,"  or  Stewart's  view  that  mem- 
ory is  mainly  a  matter  of  attention,  and  therefore  one  can  acquire 
if  he  will  as  much  as  another,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  new 
school  of  mental  philosophers.  To  the  fool  teacher  who  has 
been  directing  the  growth  of  mind  without  the  aid  of  either 
school  of  investigation,  might  be  recommended  a  careful  course 
of  reading  in  both  mental  philosophy  and  physiology. 


BOYS  AND  TOBACCO. 


ciKNTiSTS  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  tobacco  upon  the  mental 
and  physical  structures  of  adults.     There  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  them  as  to  its  deleterious  influence  upon 
the  growing  mind  and  body  of  children.     That  it  is  dwarfing  in 
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its  effects  upon  both  mind  and  body,  weakening  the  organs  and 
rendering  them  less  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the  ills  human 
flesh  is  heir  to,  is  everywhere  acknowledged.  The 
habit,  in  both  the  grown  and  ungrown,  is  preached  against  ml 
pulpit  and  school-room.  The  universal  press  in  all  lands  has 
written  against  it.  The  adult  possessor  admits  the  uselessnes 
and  undesirability  of  the  habit.  It  is  disgusting  in  men,  but  in- 1 
finitely  more  so  in  boys.  An  intelligent  man,  himself  an  ab- 
sorber of  the  weed,  on  seeing  a  ten-year  old  boy  drawing  at  a: 
discarded  cigar  stump  or  profaning  sidewalks  with  tobacco  jmcej 
ejected  from  a  nasty  mouth,  feels  like  kicking  himself  to  deathj 
for  ever  having  acquired  the  abhorrent  habit  and  setting  an  ei- 
ecrable  example. 

All  these  things  being  conceded,  it  is  strange  that  no  laws  aif I 
enacted  against  the  selling  of  tobacco  to  minors.     It  is  unlai 
to  sell  them  spirituous  and  malt  intoxicants,  or  to  suffer  them  tol 
play  billiards  in  public  places,  which  is  right,  since  both  are  ifr 
jurious.    If  it  is  judicious  to  legislate  against  one  injurious  artide 
or  habit,  it  is  equally  so  regarding  others.     If  we  remove  ooe| 
temptation  from  the  young  to  protect  them,  why  not  another! 
Why  stop  half-way?     Men  who  would  disdain  to  sell  wl 
even  to  men,  much  more  so  to  boys,  unhesitatingly  deal  out  thel 
paralyzing  weed  to  men  and  boys  alike.    The  pious  grocer  dropil 
into  his  church  contribution  basket  the  nickel  a  boy  paid  hia 
for  tobacco  to  eat,  and  calls  it  worshiping  God.     Some  churcha 
object  to  receiving  money  obtained  through  the  sale  of  liquor  or 
the  commission  of  moral  or  legal  crimes;  but  none  are  averse  to 
taking  money  from  the  grocer  and  the  cigar  dealer  who  daily  aid 
in  the  pollution  of  our  boys  and  homes.     As  long  as  dealen  aie| 
permitted  to  willingly  supply  victims  of  any  age  with  tobacco,  il 
is  simply  next  to  impossible  for  parents  to  prevent  their  bojsl 
from  acquiring  the  filthy  habit  of  its  use.     If  the  law-makosl 
hesitate  to  prescribe  laws  declaring  such  sales  unlawful,  then  it| 
is  time  public  opinion  raised  such  a  cyclone  of  righteous 
nation  as  to  utterly  destroy  the  traffic. 

We  are  a  nation  of  tobacco-eaters,  even  in  this  generatMn;! 
but  what  will  the  next  be,  unless  salutary  restrictions  are  placed 
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upon  the  sale  of  tobacco  ?  The  dealer  who  does  this  is  unwor- 
thy of  patronage  or  a  position  in  respectable  society.  Let  him 
be  made  to  realize  this,  and  there  will  be  fewer  ten-year  old  to- 
baccochewers  in  this  otherwise  favored  land. — The  Independent. 


SHALL  AND  WILL. 


H.  S.  TARBELL,  SUPT.  INDIANAPOLIS  SCHOOLS. 


[The  following  was  some  time  since  contributed  to  the  Indianapolis  Times. 
It  calls  attention  in  a  pointed  manner  to  a  grammatical  point  too  frequently 
disregarded.] 

ir: — By  request,  I  some  little  time  ago  criticised  in  your 
columns  the  use  of  the  wprd  shall  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette :  *'Mr  Voorhees  has  exposed 
that  he  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  he  shall  be  a  protective 
statesman,  as  well  as  to  learn  the  simple  record  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  the  tariff  question.  Before  he  has  learned  the 
rudiments  he  shall  find  a  party  necessity  to  drop  his  new  venture 
in  a  protective  tariff." 

I  held  that  shall  in  this  paragraph  should  be  willy  and  made 
some  statements  as  to  the  law  of  use  of  these  words. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ridpath,  the  brilliant  professor  of  rhetoric  and  his- 
tory at  Asbury  University,  in  last  Saturday's  Times,  publishes  a 
letter  expressing  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  my  position.  He 
states  at  some  length  the  conjugation  of  these  auxiliaries,  and 
concludes  thus ; 

**If  the  Gazette,  in  the  paragraph  quoted,  means  to  be  merely 
prophetic,  and  to  say  that  Mr.  Voorhees  will,  as  a  fact,  find  so 
and  so,  then  of  a  certainty  the  above  use  of  '  shall '  is  incorrect. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  think  to  be  the  case,  the  Gautte  means 
to  hint  that  circumstances  will  oblige  or  constrain  Mr.  Voorhees 
to  find  so  and  so,  then  the  above  use  of  'shall'  is  correct.  The 
hitter  I  take  to  be  its  meaning,  and  I  am  therefore  disposed  to 
disagree  with  my  distinguished  friend,  Professor  Tarbell." 

Dr.  Ridpath's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  elegant  English  is  too 
well  established  to  be  aided  or  harmed  by  criticism  from  me ; 
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which  makes  it  the  more  surprising  that  he  should  have  fallen 
into  so  palpable  an  error.  Dr.  Ridpath  agrees  with  me,  that 
shcdly  in  the  paragraph  from  the  Gazette,  is  wrongly  used,  if  the 
design  of  the  writer  be  merely  to  express  an  opinion  of  a  futare 
result. 

I  am  glad  that  a  single  point  only  is  at  issue  between  us.  The 
Doctor  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  idea  of  constraint  by  circom- 
stances  enter  the  thought,  then  in  the  third  person,  shaU  is  the 
proper  auxiliary.  He  has  omitted  the  one  essential  point,  whidi 
is  that  this  constraint  must  be  exercised  or  intended  by  the  speaker 
himself. 

If  he  means  that  the  writer  in  the  Gazette  intends  to  make  the 
threat  that  he  will  himself  see  that  Mr.  Voorhees  finds  so  and 
so — if  that  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  writer's  meaning,  I 
agree  with  the  Doctor  that  shall  is  the  proper  auxiliary;  and 
only  by  that  construction  is  it  correct 

For  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  position  noted  above,  I 
refer  to  any  writer  of  repute  (except  Dr.  Ridpath)  who  has  treated 
this  subject. 

Richard  Grant  White  is  called  good  authority.  In  his  work 
on  **The  Right  Use  of  Words,"  hfe  says:  **In  merely  annonnc* 
ing  future  action,  we  say  I  or  we  shaU;  you,  he  or  they  w&\ 
and  in  declaring  purpose  on  our  part,  or  on  the  part  of  anotheti 
obligation  or  inevitable  action  which  we  mean  to  control,  we  say  I 
or  we  wUl,  you,  he  or  they  shaliy    The  italics  are  mine. 

Mathews,  on  "Words,  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  says;  "The 
wrong  use  of  shall  by  the  author  of  *  Vestiges  of  Creation,'  in  'I 
do  not  expect  that  any  word  of  praise  which  this  book  may  elick 
shall  be  responded  to  by  me,'  in  the  opinion  of  many,  convicts 
him  of  being  a  Scotchman. 

'*  When  the  simple  idea  of  future  occurrences  is  expressed,  wc 
use  shall  in  the  first  person  and  will  in  the  second  and  tfaiid. 
But  *  when  the  idea  of  compulsion  or  necessity  is  to  be  conveyed, 
a  futurity  connected  with  the  will  of  the  speaker,  will  must  be  em- 
ployed in  the  first  person  and  shcUl  in  the  second  and  third '" 

Moon — **Bad  English" — quotes  with  approval  the  foUowii^ 
rule  from  Booth's  Principles  of  English  Grammar : 
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<<If  the  speaker  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb  and  also  deter- 
mines its  accomplishment,  or  if  he  is  neither  the  nominative  nor 
determines  its  accomplishment — the  proper  auxiliary  is  wiU;  in 
every  other  case  it  is  shall.** 

I  do  not  believe  the  Gazette  intends  to  state  its  purpose  to 
"determine  the  accomplishment"  of  its  prophecy,  and  hence 
would  use  wUl  in  the  paragraph  in  controversy. 

Alford — ** Queen's  English":  **We  may  sometimes  use  shall 
[in  the  third  person],  but  it  can  only  be  in  cases  where  our  awn 
wUl,  or  choice,  or  power  exercises  some  influence  over  the  events 
spoken  of." 

I  quote  the  following  from  "Vulgarisms  and  Other  Errors  of 
Speech":  "So  long  as  the  speaker,  either  as  the  agent  or  the 
master  of  another,  possesses  power  to  control,  he  can  say  Iwillj 
you  shall^  he  shaU,  When  he  is  neither  the  agent  nor  the  mas- 
ter of  another  agent  [namely,  the  'circumstances'  in  the  case  in 
hand],  he  must  say  you  wiU^  he  will.** 

Swinton,  in  his  "Grammar,"  makes  this  statement:  "In  the 
second  and  third  person  the  speaker  asserts  his  will  when  lie  uses 
shally  and  waives  his  will  when  he  uses  wiU.** 

Townsend,  in  "Art  of  Speech,"  says:  "Shall  in  the  second 
and  third  person  expresses  a  promise,  a  command,  or  a  trust, 
as :  He  shall  be  punished  for  this.  I  threaten^  or  promise  to 
punish  him  for  this  offense." 

Prof.  D.  J.  Hill,  in  his  rhetoric,  says:  "Shall  is  used  in  di- 
rect statement  with  the  second  or  third  person  to  express  a  de- 
termination, as :  He  shall  go  to  town." 

We  have  no  better  authority  on  such  questions  than  Professor 
Whitney,  of  Yale.  From  him  I  quote :  "To  denote  simply 
something  that  is  going  to  take  place,  we  ordinarily  use  shall  in 
the  first  person  and  will  in  the  others.  To  use  shall  in  the  second 
and  third  person  implies  rather  a  promise,  thus:  *He  shall  go, 
rely  on  me  for  that,'  and  when  emphatic  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker.** 

Quotations  might  be  multiplied  and  other  references  given. 
I  think  I  have  shown  that  unless  the  writer  intends  to  threaten 
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that  he  will  himself  bring  Mr.  Voorhees  ''to  find  a  party  neces- 
sity/' etc.,  he  has  used  shall  where  he  should  have  used  wSl, 

I  spend  this  time  upon  the  subject  the  more  willingly,  for 
thereby  the  attention  of  some  will  be  called  to  a  growing  care- 
lessness in  the  use  of  the  auxiliaries  in  question.  I  believe  with 
Prof.  Scheie  De  Vere,  that  this  double  future  of  the  English,  by 
means  of  two  different  verbs,  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of 
the  language. 


ACQUISITION  OF  TERRITORY  TO  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


JOHN   S.    MORRIS. 


AViNG  Studied  carefully  the  acquisitions  of  territory  to  the 
United  States,  and  believing  it  to  be  important  to  teachers, 
I  write  the  following  for  publication  in  the  Indiana  School 

Journal. 

We  learn  that  territory  has  been  acquired  to  the  United  States 
in  three  ways,  viz :  By  treaty,  by  purchase,  and  by  annexation. 

At  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1763,  France 
gave  up  all  her  claims  to  territory  in  North  America,  excepting 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  ceding  all  east  of  the  Mississippi  to 
England,  and  all  west  to  Spain. 

This  gave  England  the  control  of  all  the  land  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, excepting  Florida,  which  belonged  to  Spain.  In  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  ended  the  Revolutionary  war  in  1 783,  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States  on  the  north  was  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  on  the  west  the  Mississippi. 

In  1800  Spain  made  a  second  treaty,  giving  to  France  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  which  comprised  all  the  land  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi,  and  north  from  Mexico  to 
the  British  claims.  The  northern  boundary  of  this  territory  was 
never  made. 

In  1803  the  United  States  purchased  the  Louisiana  territixy 
of  France  for  $15,000,000. 

President  Jefferson,  in  1804,  sent  out  an  exploring  party  to 
the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  thence  across  to  the  Pacific. 
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This  party  was  under  Lewis  and  Clark.  Up  to  this  date  the 
Dorthvestern  part  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  did  not  be- 
long to  any  nation.  The  United  States  became  interested,  and 
England  became  jealous  and  claimed  the  same.  The  United 
States  continued  to  show  her  rights,  and  a  good  deal  of  writing 
between  the  two  countries  resulted.  However,  in  18 18  they 
both  agreed  to  occupy  the  country  for  ten  years. 

In  ten  years  this  joint  occupancy  expired;  but  in  1828  it  was 
renewed,  to  terminate  on  either  party  giving  a  year's  notice. 
There  was  a  division  made  in  1846.  By  treaty  American  pos- 
session was  to  extend  as  far  north  as  49^.  From  this  acquired 
territory  was  formed  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  Washington^ 
Idaho,  and  Montana  Territories. 

In  18 1 9  the  United  States  purchased  Florida  from  Spain,  for 
$5,000,000. 

By  annexation  Texas  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  in 
1845. 

The  Treaty  of  Gaudaloupe  Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848,  ended 
the  Mexican  war.  Mexico  then  ceded  to  the  United  States 
California,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  a  part  of  Arizona. 
For  this  the  United  States  paid  $15,000,000,  and  assumed  the 
debts  of  Mexico  to  American  citizens,  amounting  to  $3,500,000 
more. 

In  1845  ^^  United  States  obtained  by  purchase  the  south- 
western part  of  New  Mexico,  and  all  of  Arizona  south  of  the 
Gila  river.  For  this  territory  was  paid  $10,000,000.  This  is 
called  the  ''Gadaden  Purchase." 

The  United  States,  in  1867,  purchased  Alaska  of  Russia,  for 
$7,200,000  in  gold. 


GOING   BEYOND. 


G.  HENRI  BOG  ART. 


ow  long  will  our  profession  be  cursed  by  those  who  have 
neither  the  wish  nor  yet  the  ability  to  lift  their  pupils  above 
the  level  of  their  text-books  ?    I  have  a  class  in  physiology, 
all  but  one  beginners.    I  take  all  the  various  authors  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  which  I  have  for  the  use  of  the  class,  and  when  any  point 
not  fully  elucidated  arises,  they  seek  what  others  say  on  the  sab- 
ject.  I  resolved  to  teach  them  the  wave  theory  of  light,  heat, 
and  sound,  with  that  of  universal,  subtle,  force.  Selecting  that 
of  sound  as  most  easy  of  comprehension  for  the  first,  we  proved 
it  by  various  means  while  on  the  study  of  hearing. 

Light  naturally  came  next,  but  this  necessitated  skipping  the 
subject  of  the  eye  until  we  had  considered  the  ear.  While  on 
this  subject  we  took  occasion  to  mention  the  theories  of  dark- 
ness in  space;  the  blue  color  of  the  sky;  rainbows,  halos,  etc, 
thus  going  back  over  a  part  of  our  earlier  work  in  geography. 

Here  we  introduced  the  subject  of  UUent  force  in  organized 
bodies,  showing  how  these  forces  are  set  free  by  the  composi- 
tion of  the  bodies  into  elements.  Fox-fire;  formation  of  coal; 
will-'o-wisp ;  heat  during  inflammation ;  and  a  number  of  other 
phenomena  were  now  taken  up. 

Now  arose  a  query  as  to  whence  came  this  wondrous  force. 
At  this  point  was  brought  up  the  fact  that  vegetation  requires 
light  and  heat  to  perfect  it ;  that  animal  life  is  entirely  depend- 
ent on  vegetation  originally,  and  as  a  consequence  we  must  lodk 
to  the  gentle  and  quiet  sunbeam,  assimilated  by  plants,  for  oar 
supply  of  force. 

Instance  evaporation  and  its  release  (minus  the  friction)  in  the 
roaring  torrent  of  Niagara,  or  the  sweeping  tide  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.    Here  we  review  muscular  action  and  digestion. 

These  pupils  understand  these  philosophical  facts,  and  com- 
prehend them  much  more  fully  by  this  work. 

The  chemistry  is  as  thoroughly  handled. 

One  of  my  pupils  remarked  recently :  **  Haw  many  sunbcanas 
will  haul  a  load  of  wood  home  to-morrow  ?  " 

But  you  must  not  do  this  in  too  much  hurry.  Fesiina  knU, 
Keep  pupils  anxious  to  know  more.  Never  allow  anything  to 
pass  unless  fully  comprehended.  Allow  them  to  explain  to  one 
another.     Have  a  definite  plan  before  you  and  work  to  it 

Let  the  length  of  lesson  assigned  correspond  to  the  matter  it 
contains,  and  also  to  the  amount  of  side  work  you  will  intro- 
duce. Never  trust  to  inspiration,  but  have  your  work  fully  pr^ 
pared  before  the  recitation  hour. 
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♦PROBLEMS  TO  BE  SOLVED. 


JOHN  M.  BLOSS,  STATE  SUPT.  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


[F  the  several  departments  of  this  Association  there  are  none 
where  greater  probtems  are  yet  to  be  solved  than  in  the 
department  of  elementary  education.  In  the  higher  de- 
partments of  education  the  work  is  strictly  professional.  Men 
and  women  whose  attainments  as  educators  are  known  are  ap- 
plicants, and  find  employment;  but  in  the  elementary  schools — 
where  the  average  life  of  the  teacher  does  not  exceed  four  years 
—it  is  the  inexperienced  who  are  applicants ;  young  men  and 
young  women  just  from  the  common  schools,  the  academy,  the 
high  school,  or  the  college.  Of  these  applicants  who  can  pass, 
and  who  have  passed,  examination  as  tests  of  scholarship  there 
is  a  surplus.  But  scholarship  is  only  one  of  the  many  factors 
necessary  to  a  teacher's  success. 

One  of  the  problems  yet  to  be  solved  is  how  to  discover  the 
true  teacher  among  those  who  have  attained  the  necessary  schoU 
arship.  It  is  the  answer  to  this  problem,  that  men  and  women 
f)f  greater  ability,  wider  experience,  better  judgment,  who  are 
themselves  professional  teachers,  shall  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
examining  boards ;  that  there  shall  be  supervisors  of  the  country 
schools  who  shall  as  closely  inspect  the  work,  direct  the  method 
of  teaching,  and  supervise  the  employment  of  teachers,  as  is  now 
done  in  our  best  town  and  city  schools  ?  Would  this  plan,  un- 
der the  direction  of  skillful  men  and  women,  lengthen  the  aver- 
age life  of  teachers  ?  Would  it  give  us  better  ability  to  teach, 
better  compensation  for  the  work  done,  and  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  the  results  to  society,  to  the  state,  and  the  nation  ? 

It  is  not  the  end  nor  the  purpose  of  the  elementary  school  to 
make  scholars,  but  it  should  be  their  chief  purpose  to  prepare 
the  pupils  for  the  exigencies  of  life,  so  that  when  he  leaves  the 
-school  he  may  become  an  honorable  and  useful  citizen.  To  fit 
every  youth  of  our  land  scholastically  to  enter  college  would, 

*The  Inaugural  Address  giv^n  at  the  late  National  Educational  Association 
at  Saratoga.  Mr.  Bloss  was  President  of  the  Department  of  Elementary 
Sdiools. 
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indeed,  be  most  desirable,  if  in  addition  to  scholarship  were 
added  the  necessary  physical  and  moral  culture.  Scholanhip 
alone  can  not,  and  does  not,  make  good  citizens.  There  must  be 
added  to  scholarship  moral  culture  in  its  widest  sense  to  make 
the  truly  worthy  citizen ;  not  that  moral  culture  alone  which  ^^ 
cognizes  the  existence  of  and  the  necessity  for  law  and  order  and 
their  applications  to  society,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  state  are 
based  upon  justice  and  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
but  that  kind  of  morals  which  recognizes  a  God  above  all,  seeing 
all,  and  over  all ;  the  kind  of  moral  culture  which  looks  up  through 
inspiration  to  that  God  who  is  the  author  of  all  law  and  order; 
that  kind  of  moral  culture  which  not  only  polishes  the  exterior 
and  guides  the  judgment,  but  that  which  reaches  the  heart.  It 
should  be  our  purpose  to  teach  not  only  what  is  right,  and  what 
is  wrong,  but  to  fix  in  our  pupils  right  habits  of  life  and  pare 
habits  of  thought. 

It  is  important  that  every  pupil  should  be  taught  to  tell  the 
truth,  but  it  is  just  as  important  to  teach  him  to  be  honest- 
honest  in  all  his  relations  at  school  and  at  home.  None  but 
honest  and  thoughtful  teachers  can  instil  habits  of  honesty  and 
truthfulness.  It  is  important  that  pupils  be  taught  habits  of 
cleanliness,  to  be  courteous  in  deportment,  but  these  are  not 
more  important  than  that  he  should  be  taught  to  control  his  pas- 
sions and  his  appetites.  Only  teachers  who  themselves  are  neat 
and  courteous,  kind  in  thought  and  deed,  and  whose  language, 
life,  and  acts,  bespeak  nobility  of  soul,  can  instil  these  habits, 
into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge.  It  is  important 
that  every  pupil  shall  be  taught  that  it  is  unlawful  by  the  laws  of 
man,  and  wicked  in  the  sight  of  God  to  steal,  but  it  is  just  as 
important  to  teach  him  habits  of  industry  and  thrift;  because 
without  the  latter  he  is  liable  in  life  to  do  the  former. 

The  life  of  the  nation  as  a  free  government  does  not  depend 
so  much  upon  the  intellectual  culture  of  its  citizens,  as  it  does 
upon  the  high  moral  character  of  its  people. 

With  these  thoughts  in  view,  as  to  what  the  teacher  is  to  do, 
and  to  be,  is  it  not  pertinent  to  ask,  Can  any  examination,  oral 
or  written,  which  involves  only  the  scholarship  of  the  candidate- 
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and  his  knowledge  of  school  government,  discover  the  true 
<eacher  ? 

Is  it  the  answer  to  this  problem  that  the  moral  fitness  and  the 
.scholarship  of  the  applicant  should  be  made  of  equal  importance 
in  every  examination  for  license,  and  that  greater  stress  should 
be  placed  upon  the  special  preparation  which  has  been  made 
tfor  the  work  to  be  done  ? 

There  is  another  field  in  which  it  might  be  profitable  for  edu- 
cators to  make  most  searching  investigation.  There  is  seem- 
ingly a  growing  element  in  our  country  who  are  not  only  without 
visible  means  of  support,  but  who  are  unwilling  to  make  any 
effort  by  physical  labor  to  support  themselves.  These  are  the 
tramps,  the  gamblers,  and  that  unclassifiable  class  who  contend 
that  the  world  owes  them  a  living.  These  men  have  grown  up 
among  a  people  where  the  public  or  the  private  schools,  or  both, 
have  exercised  their  influence.  Might  it  not  be  possible  that 
the  growth  of  this  anti-manual-labor  class  is  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  home-training  or  to  the  education  received  in  school,  or 
to  both?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  teachers  so  magnify  the 
importance  of  intellectual  culture  in  order  to  stimulate  the  pupil 
to  greater  efforts  in  his  attainments  that  he  indirectly  and  uncon- 
sciously places  the  stigma  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity  upon  all 
physical  labor  ?  That  this  class  exists  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
that  it  is  not  decreasing  is  almost  as  apparent ;  that  in  this  grand 
•country  of  ours  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
•class  is  evident ;  hence  there  must  be  some  cause  for  its  growth 
and  continuance.  Since  it  is  our  duty  as  educators  to  make 
good  citizens,  here  is  another  problem  for  us  to  solve.  But  time 
forbids  that  more  of  these  problems  be  suggested. 


TELLING,  TEACHING.  AND  TRAINING. 


Telling,  teaching,  and  training  have  a  similarity  in  sound ;  they 
resemble  one  another  in  meaning  also.  But  it  is  very  important 
that  they  be  not  used  as  synonymous.  Let  us  examine  their  differ- 
ent meanings.  To  tell  a  thing  is  simply  to  relate  it,  to  say  over  the 
words  that  are  fitted  to  convey  a  certain  meaning  without  any  special 
care  as  to  whether  the  hearer  really  gets  that  meaning  from  them  or 
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not.  To  teach  a  thing,  we  must  not  only  put  it  before  the  leaner, 
but  we  must  see  to  it  that  every  step  is  thoroughly  understood;  this 
includes  telling,  and  something  more.  Training  includes  all  that 
teaching  does ;  besides,  it  requires  of  the  one  who  is  trained  that  he 
put  into  practice  that  which  he  has  been  told  and  taught.  And  no 
work  of  education  is  of  much  value  that  does  not  take  the  form  of 
training ;  for  all  education  worth  the  name  results  in  habit,  and  kabk 
is  formed  by  training. 

Of  course  the  work  of  training  has  no  place  for  spasmodic  and 
uncertain  operations.  He  who  trains  well  must  see  from  the  begin* 
ning  precisely  what  result,  in  the  form  of  habit,  he  wishes  to  reach, 
and  then  the  work  must  go  on,  line  upomine,  precept  upon  precept, 
day  by  day  and  month  by  month,  until  the  desired  habit  is  thor- 
oughly formed.  When  we  learn  to  estimate  teachers  rightly,  «e 
shall  judge  them  by  their  power  to  train  pupils,  and  not  simply  by 
the  fluency  with  which  they  can  recite  the  facts  and  formulas  of 
knowledge  as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  text-books. — E,  C.  Hiwett, 
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EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  1 1  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 

as  the  state. 

■  #'■ 

Attention  is  called  to  State  Supt.  Bloss*s  article  in  this  Journal. 
The  address  was  a  short  one,  as  the  occasion  demanded,  but  was 
well  received.  The  New  England  Journal  of  Education^  while  giv- 
ing but  short  extracts  from  most  of  the  addresses  before  the  National 
Association,  compliments  Mr.  Bloss  by  giving  his  almost  in  full. 
Indiana  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  a  State  Superintendent  who 
can  go  into  a  national  meeting  composed  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  country  and  take  an  honorable  and  high  stand.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Elementary  Instruction  is  the  most  popular  and  most  largely 
attended  department  of  the  national  meeting,  and  Mr.  Bloss  was 
elected  its  president,  at  his  second  meeting  with  the  Association. 
Such  men  reflect  credit  upon  the  state  and  its  educational  system. 


TEACHING  AS  A  SCIENCE. 


Every  year  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  teachers  go  beyond 
the  method  of  teaching  to  the  principles  underlying  the  method. 
The  Journal  finds  each  succeeding  year  a  larger  proportion  of  its 
readers  who  appreciate  educational  articles  that  go  beneath  the  sur- 
fece  of  things.    This  is  a  good  indication. 

How  many  teachers  read  the  article  of  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  the  State 
Normal,  last  month,  on  "Analysis  and  Synthesis"?  How  many 
agree  with  Mr.  Brown  that  both  analysis  and  synthesis  are  involved 
in  the  development  of  every  subject  ?  How  many  agree  with  Mr. 
Dickinson,  who  has  an  article  in  this  Journal,  that  all  good  teaching 
is  analytic  1 

Can  we  have  a  perfect  whole  to  begin  reasoning  upon  until  we 
have  constructed  it  ? 

When  a  child  first  sees  a  cat  does  it  get  anything  beyond  form 
and  coldr  ?  Are  not  all  other  attributes  learned  and  added  to  the 
first  conception  ? 

These  questions  are  intended  to  be  suggestive.  Read  Mr.  Dick- 
inson's article,  and  then  take  the  September  Journal  and  read  very 
carefully  Mr.  Brown's  article. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  SPELLING. 


Much  tiiiie  is  wasted  in  studying  spelling;  more,  in  reciting (7)  it 
It  is  not  the  amount  of  study  that  makes  good  spellers,  but  the  well 
directed  study  and  practice. 

A  child  when  set  to  study  his  spelling  lesson,  studies  one  word  as 
much  as  another.  He  does  not  know  which  words  he  can  not  spell. 
In  any  ordinary  list  of  fifty  words  there  are  many  words  that  the  av- 
erage pupil  can  spell.    Time  spent  in  studying  these  is  wasted. 

A     PLAN. 

Before  assigning  a  lesson  for  study  pronounce  fifty  words  for  the 
pupils  to  spell  on  slips  of  paper.  Examine  these  slips,  or  have 
some  pupil  do  so.     Return  them  with  the  misspelled  words  marked. 

Write  on  the  black-board  ten  of  the  misspelled  words  for  the  next 
day's  lesson.  Continue  this  until  all  the  misspelled  words  have  been 
spelled  correctly.  Keep  up  a  constant  review  of  words  missed  the 
preceding  lesson. 

Let  pupils  feel  that  they  are  held  for  any  word  of  the  preceding 
lesson. 

Most  practice  in  spelling  should  be  written.  When  one  thinks  how 
few  times  in  business  he  is  called  on  to  spell  orally,  the  nonsense  of 
the  spell -for*  head  plan  strikes  him  forcibly.  *  B. 


PUT-IN-BAY  EXCURSION. 


Recently,  through  the  courtesy  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad, 
a  number  of  Indiana  editors  visited  Fut-in-Bay,  This  railroad,  ex* 
tending  from  Bloomington,  III.,  to  Sandusky,  O.,  passing  through 
La  Fayette,  Frankfort,  Tipton,  Muncie,  and  Portland,  of  this  state, 
is  now  one  of  the  grand  trunk  lines,  and  is  an  excellent  road.  G.  W. 
Smith,  of  La  Fayette,  is  the  General  Pass.  Agent. 

Put-in- Bay  is  without  any  exageration  one  of  the  most  delightful 
resorts  in  the  lake  region.  The  boating,  the  fishing,  the  scenery, are 
all  captivating.  The  writer  left  with  great  regret  and  with  a  fixed 
purpose  to  return  again.  These  islands  are  given  up  almost  wholly 
to  the  cultivation  of  grapes  and  peaches.  For  these  purposes  the 
land  is  worth  from  ^oo  to  $1000  per  acre.  Since  our  return  we  have 
had  expressed  to  us,  at  rates  below  the  market  price  here,  some  of 
the  finest  peaches  we  have  seen,  from  J.  W.  Gamble,  of  Catawtn 
Island.  Mr.  Gamble  is  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  put  the  excnr- 
sionists  under  obligations  to  him. 

Lake  Side  is  a  delightful  place  that  should  not  be  omitted.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  annual  camp-meeting,  and  is  a  sort  of  Chautauqua. 
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TEACHERS  LICENSED. 

The  following  interesting  facts  are  taken  from  the  State  Superin- 
indent's  records.    The  report  is  for  the  school  year  just  closed : 

'Number  of  male  teachers  licensed  for  24  months 966 

18        "       1,248 

12        "       2,639 

6        **       2,310 


l<  4t  l(  41 

<f  If  II  If 

««  <4  If  It 


"  "        during  the  year 7,163 

'Number  of  female  teachers  licensed  for  24  months 498 

*•  "         "18        "      846 

«•  "*«  **         ««    12        "      2,217 

«•  *•  •'         "6        **      2,410 

••  "  "      during  the  year 5,971 

Total  number  of  teachers  licensed  during  the  year. . . .  13,049 

-Number  of  applicants  rejected 9,278 

"       "  licenses  revoked 32 

"      now  holding  license  in  the  State 1 3,382 

■Average  number  of  teachers  required  to  supply  schools 11,850 

NOTS. — The  county  of  Wells  is  not  included  in  the  above  report. 


VOTE  WITH  YOUR  CONSCIENCE. 


A  person,  well  known  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal,  not  long 
since,  in  a  convention  cast  his  vote  for  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
recently  quarrelled  and  against  a  warm  personal  friend.    When  his 

.friend  called  upon  him  for  an  explanation  he  answered  in  substance 
as  follows :  I  regret  very  much  that  I  could  not  vote  for  you.  You 
know  that  I  wouM  gladly  make  any  reasonable  personal  sacrifice  to 
accommodate  you,  but  voting  is  not  a  personal  matter  with  me. 
When  I  vote  to  place  a  man  in  a  public  office  I  vote  not  merely  for 
myself  but  for  the  community  at  large,  and  I  feel  in  conscience 
bound  to  vote  not  for  my  personal  friends  but  for  the  man  who  will 

:  serve  the  public  the  best.  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  your  opponent 
£as  had  larger  experience  and  can  fill  this  office  more  acceptably 
than  vou  can. 

m 

Every  right  minded  person  must  commend  the  spirit  and  the  ac- 
tion of  this  teacher — for  he  is  a  teacher.  Now  the  Journal  calls  upon 
.  teachers  generally  to  take  the  same  high  ground,  especially  with 
feference  to  educational  offices. 

In  voting  for  a  township  trustee  vote  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
^schools,  for  a  township  can  have  no  higher  interest  than  that  of  its 
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schools ;  in  deciding  which  State  Representative  or  Senator  to  ▼ote- 
for,  keep  in  mind  county  superintendency  anc^  the  essential  featucs 
of  our  excellent  school  system,  and  work  for  the  man  who  is  the 
teacher's  friend ;  in  voting  for  State  Superintendent,  lay  aside  poli- 
tics, for  politics  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  office,  and  vote 
in  the  highest  interest  of  the  fifteen  thousand  teachers  and  seven 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  school  children  of  the  state. 

Teachers  should  not  only  vote  their  own  highest  convictions,  but 
they  should  exert  their  influence  to  have  others  vote  with  them.  The 
teachers  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  most  of  the  counties  in  the 
state  and  in  the  state  at  large,  and  if  they  do  not  make  themselves, 
felt  it  is  their  own  fault. 


PLANT   A   TREE. 


The  beauty  and  comfort  of  shade  trees  are  only  beginning  to  be 
appreciated,  in  this  country.  To  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of 
dwellings,  how  many  school  houses  are  there  in  this  state  that  are 
unprotected  and  unadorned  by  even  a  single  shade  tree.  This  is  a 
great  pity,  if  not  a  great  sin.  Suppose  that  each  farmer  should  plant 
shade  trees  about  his  house,  and  in  addition  should  plant  trees  alon^ 
the  road  the  entire  length  of  his  farm.  What  beauty  and  comfoit 
would  be  added  to  country  homes  and  to  public  highways,  and  what 
a  source  of  wealth  these  trees  would  become  in  the  near  future  wheA- 
timber  of  all  sorts  will  be  scarce  and  valuaole. 

Teachers  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  much  to  bring  about  this* 
desirable  end,  and  especially  can  they  do  much  toward  having  the 
school  grounds  ornamented.  Any  teacher,  who  has  a  will  to  doit^ 
enough  energy  to  teach  a  respectable  school,  can  enlist  the  sympa^ 
thy  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  enough  pupils  and  parents  to  sur^ 
round  and  fill  full  his  school  premises  with  trees.  Our  own  nativt 
trees  should  always  be  selected,  for  two  reasons :  i.  They  are  mostr 
easily  obtained.  2.  They  are  most  beautiful.  To  plant  a  tree  for 
posterity  is  a  work  of  wisdom  and  a  work  of  philanthropy.  The- 
Journal  will  be  glad  to  publish  ah  account  of  all  trees  planted  i£ 
teachers  will  make  reports. 


THE  HOPKINS  MONUMENT  FUND. 


Soon  after  the  death  of  State  Supt.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  State  Teachers*  Association  to  take  the.  | 
necessary  steps  to  raise  money  to  be  expended  in  the  most  appitih 
priate  way,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hopkins.    The  man- 
ner of  expending  this  money  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board 
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of  Education.  Circulars  were  sent  out  to  superintendents  the  fol- 
lowing institute  season,  and  teachers  were  solicited  to  contribute. 
About  1 100,  above  expenses,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
and  has  been  and  is  now  subject  to  the  call  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  quite  an  amount  was  raised 
by  the  teachers  of  Howard  county,  but  this  did  not  come  to  the  com« 
mittee  because  it  could  not  give  assurances  that  it  would  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  a  monument  for  the  grave,  which  is  at  Kokomo. 
The  committee  was  not  given  power  to  expend  the  money  or  to  say 
how  it  should  be  expended. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  this  year,  the  editor  received  from  a 
company  of  persons  interested  in  this  matter  a  printed  circular^ 
which  has  been  sent  to  every  county,  urging  the  necessity  of  erect- 
ing a  monument  over  the  unmarked  grave  of  Supt.  Hopkins, 
and  an  explanatory  letter,  which  begins  by  saying  :  "  This  circular 
will  perhaps  astonish  you.  You  have  been  appointed  upon  a  com- 
mittee without  your  knowledge  or  consent,*'  etc  This  will  explain 
why  nothing  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  at  an  earlier  date ;  the 
Sept  No.  was  full  when  this  letter  arrived. 

In  this  circular  J.  H.  Smart  is  named  as  president,  J.  Mi.  Bloss  as 
treasurer,  and  W.  A.  Bell  as  secretary.  These  persons  all  hold  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Hopkins  in  high  esteem,  and  will  be  glad  to  con- 
tribute their  mite  toward  the  commendable  enterprise.  The  Journal 
commends  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  Indiana  teachers.  All 
money  should  be  sent  to  State  Supt.  J.  M.  Bloss,  Indianapolis. 


AsBURY  University,  of  late  years,  is  the  most  largely  attended  of 
our  state  colleges.  The  enrollment  last  year  numbered  459.  The 
present  year  begins  with  an  actual  attendance  of  nearly  the  same 
number.  Her  thorough  courses  of  study  and  instruction,  her  fine 
buildings,  grounds,  and  equipments,  the  almost  perfect  order  which 
prevails,  and  the  good  work  done  in  her  halls,  have  placed  her 
abreast  of  the  very  best  colleges  in  the  country. 


The  State  Normal  School,  at  Terre  Haute,  has  opened  its  fall  term 
fuller  than  ever  before.  It  is  now  one  of  the  largest  strictly  normal 
schools  in  the  United  States.  No  one  is  admitted  who  does  not  ex* 
press  in  writing  his  determination  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  this  state». 
The  facilities  for  allowing  students  who  expect  to  remain  but  a  single 
term  or  year,  to  study  the  science  of  teaching,  have  been  greatly  in- 
aeased.  To  this  end  the  "Model  Schools'*  of  different  grades  are 
called  into  daily  use.  The  advantage  of  these  schools  can  not  easily 
be  estimated. 
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SELLING  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Jourjial  a  statement  was  made  some- 
what in  detail  of  the  detection  of  several  parties  engaged  in  selling 
the  questions  for  examination,  prior  to  the  day  of  examination.  It 
was  there  stated  that  A.  J.  Nichols,  Walter  Howe  and  Frank  Benson, 
all  of  Hamilton  county,  were  engaged  in  selling  the  questions  to 
teachers,  and  that  they  procured  them  from  Ziba  F.  Williams,  super- 
intendent of  Martin  couuty. 

State  Supt.  Bloss  brought  suit  before  the  Commissioners  of  Martin 
county  to  have  Mr.  Williams  removed  froi]n  office.  The  trial  began 
September  5th,  and  continued  four  days. 

The  following  correspondence  between  Mr.  Bloss  and  Mr.WiUiains 
^111  help  to  a  comprehension  of  the  principal  points  in  the  case: 

State  of  Indiana, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office, 
Indianapolis,  Juoq  30,  1S82. 

Mr.  Z.  F.  Williams,  County  Superintendent  Martin  County^  Indiana: 

Sir  : — To  do  one's  duty  is  not  always  pleasant,  and  I  assure  700 
to  do  the  duty  now  imposed  upon  me  as  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  is  personally  exceedingly  painful. 

By  section  39  of  the  School  Laws  you,  as  County  Superintendent, 
are  required  to  carry  out  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

You  were  required,  as  County  Superintendent,  by  order  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, not  to  open  the  questions  for  examination  of  teachers  until 
the  hour  for  beginning  said  examination  or  the  last  Saturday  of  each 
month. 

You,  on  Thursday,  June  22,  1882,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  10 
o'clock  A.  M.,  received  a  sealed  package,  containing  forty  questions 
for  the  examination  of  the  teachers  of  your  county  (Martin),  which 
examination  was  to  be  held  on  the  following  Saturday,  June  24, 1882. 

Before  Friday,  June  23d,  a  part  of  these  same  questions,  which  had 
been  given  to  you  under  seal,  were  sold  to  teachers  by  agents  at  from 
five  to  twenty  dollars  per  copy. 

Some  of  these  agents  are  now  well  known  to  me  and  others,  bat 
by  whose  hands  these  questions  were  transferred  from  your  package 
Xo  these  agents  who  had  already  engaged  them  to  the  buyer,  is  jost 
now  unimportant. 

The  fact  will  be  proven  that  these  questions  were  offered  for  sale; 
that  they  were  sold ;  that  comparatively  innocent  persons  were,  by 
these  agents,  induced  to  buy  them ;  that  the  questions  sold  were  the 
•questions  placed  in  your  package  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  this 
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department ;  the  object  of  these  agents  was  to  extort  money  from 
comparatively  innocent  persons  who  desired  to  obtain  alicense  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 

It  will  be  further  shown  that  a  part  of  the  questions  placed  in  the 
sealed  package  and  handed  to  you  in  my  office  were  offered  for  sale 
and  sold  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  22,  1882,  only  a  few  hours 
after  yon  had  received  them.  A  part  of  the  questions  sold,  and  which 
have  been  received  from  several  counties  in  this  State,  are  now  in 
my  possession. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  other  facts  now  in  my  possession,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  commence  an  action  against  you  before  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Martin  cou>ty  for  immoral  con- 
duct and  corruption  in  office. 

However,  before  bringing  such  suit  at  the  September  teim  of  said 
Court,  I  am  very  willing  to  hear  any  statement  which  you  may  have 
to  make,  and  if  you  can  establish  your  innocence,  I  assure  you  I 
shall  be  but  happy  to  relieve  you  of  all  blame. 

Yours  truly,  John  M.  Bloss, 

Suft  Public  Instruction. 

The  following  reply  was  received  from  Mr.  Williams  : 

County  Supt*s  Office  Martin  County. 
Trinity  Springs,  Ind.,  July  5,  1882. 

Hob.  John  M.  Bloss,  Supt.  of  Pablic  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir  : — Conscious  am  I  that  anything  said  by  a  person  ac- 
cused of  any  misdemeanor  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  is  made  in 
self-interest,  yet  I  can  not  but  believe  that  you  will  give  due  consid- 
eration to  the  statements  herein  made.  After  receiving  that  package 
from  Mr.  Smith  on  Thursday  morning,  I  spent  the  morning  in  stroll- 
ing over  the  city  seeing  different  sights,  returning  to  the  Grand  Hotel 
tired  and  hot,  in  good  time,  as  I  thought,  to  get  off  on  the  morning 
train  for  Seymour.  At  the  hotel,  I  visited  the  wash-stand,  and  hung 
my  coat  and  vest  on  a  hook  near  the  towels  at  the  entrance  from  the 
barber's  room,  as  I  had  done  every  day. 

While  washing,  I  was  seized  by  violent  pains  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  (I  have  been  subject  to  dysentery  for  some  weeks),  and  I 
visited  the  privy.  Being  delayed,  I  hastened  to  my  room  where  I 
changed  my  clothes  before  starting  for  the  depot.  When  I  came  to 
Shoals,  I  concluded  to  send  my  valise  home  on  the  hack,  which  I 
did.  Arriving  at  Loogootee,  I  found  that  the  package  which  had 
been  mailed  lo  me  had  been  forwarded  by  my  wife,  as  she  had  done 
on  one  other  occasion  when  I  came  to  Loogootee  from  visiting  schools. 
This  package  I  put  into  my  pocket,  in  which  I  had  several  letters, 
and  I  believed,  the  package  which  had  been  delivered  to  me  by  Mr. 
Smith. 


TY,) 

5.     J 
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On  examination  day,  I  used  the  questions  contained  in  the  pack- 
age sent  by  mail,  and  on  that  morning  I  missed  the  other  package. 
It  then  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  have  left  it  in  my  vaiise. 

When  I  came  home  I  asked  my  wife  whether  she  had  taken  any- 
thing out  of  my  valise,  and  she  told  me  tliat  she  had  taken  every- 
thing out  of  it  and  put  them  away.  As  I  had  answered  the  letters  in 
my  valise,  I  thought  nothing  more  of  the  matter  until  I  recdTcd 
your  letter.  Now,  then,  the  only  theory  that  I  have  to  advance  is 
this :  that  some  one  took  the  package  from  my  pocket  while  I  was 
in  the  privy,  or  it  dropped  during  my  hasty  change  of  clothing  at 
the  hotel. 

Now,  then,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  fear  no  investigation,  and  I  ask 
it  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  myself  that  you  make  a  thorough  exami- 
nation into  the  matter,  (which  I  doubt  not  will  be  done),  and  fasten 
the  guilt  where  it  belongs. 

Any  questions  that  you  may  desire  to  ask  me  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

I  have  given  you  the  only  theory  I  have  to  advance  in  the  pr^ 
mises,  and  as  God  is  to  be  my  Judge,  I  say  to  you  that  I  deny  most 

•  emphatically  that  I  intentionally,  by  word,  sign  or  act,  or  in  any 
manner  aided  and  abetted  in  the  distribution  of  these  questions. 

Very  respectfully,  Ziba  F.  Williams. 

At  the  instance  of  Supt.  Bloss,  Williams  made  affidavit  to  all  that 
his  letter  contained. 

The  following  account  of  the  trial  is  taken  from  the  Indianapolis 
Daily  Journal,  and  was  written  by  the  correspondent  at  Shoals  when 
the  trial  took  place  : 

"Supt.  Bloss  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  Williams  wastke 
guilty  man  that  he  arranged  to  hare  Williams  shadowed  from  the 
time  he  received  the  questions  until  after  2  p.  h. 

On  trial,  Williams,  in  accordance  with  his  letter,  attempted  to  show 

what  objects  of  interest  he  had  visited :    First,  the  Union  Depot, 

where  he  met  his  brother-in-law,  J.  H.  Nichols ;  then  the  Blind  Asy* 

<lum,  which  he  says  was  closed,  and  three  public  school  buildings,  . 

which,  upon  investigation,  he  could  not  in  any  manner  describe^ 

•  either  as  to  position,  size,  or  appearance ;  that  he  then  returned  to 
the  hotel,  as  per  his  letter,  to  take,  as  he  now  says,  the  noon  train 
to  Seymour,  but  says  he  got  to  the  depot  just  after  the  train  started. 

The  two  witnesses  who  had  been  sent  after  him  by  Supt  Bloss, 

-however,  tell  a  different  story ^    That  he  went  to  t}ie  depot  and 

remained  in  it,  in  different  parts,  until  after  12  o'clock,  when  here- 

•  turned  to  the  Grand  Hotel  and  eluded  the  sight  of  those  accompany* 
ling  him ;  that  he  visited  no  asylum,  and  saw  no  school-house  that 

morning.     It  was  also  shown  .that  there  was  no  train  leaving  on  the  . 
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J.,'M.  &  I.  Railroad  from  7:40  A.  M.  to  3:50  p.  M.,  and  hence  he  could 
cot  have  missed  any  train  at  noon,  etc. 

Williams  had  sworn  upon  his  direct  examination  that  when  he  got 
the  questions  of  Smith  he  placed  them  in  his  coat  pocket ;  didn't 
remember  which  side,  as  the  coat  was  different  from  the  one  he  was 
then  wearing;  that  he  had  other  papers  and  letters  in  the  same 
pocket ;  that  he  had  not  seen  the  package  after  placing  it  there,  and 
•did  not  look  for  it  until  upon  the  Saturday  morning  of  the  examina- 
tion, and  then  found  it  mysteriously  (!!)  gone,  etc.  But  on  his  cross- 
examination  fie  was  led  to  tell  that  he  had  changed  his  clothes  be- 
fore leaving  the  hotel,  and  wore  the  same  clothes  home  which  he 
was  then  wearing.  He  was  then  in  trouble,  and  his  attorney,  an- 
noyed as  he  must  have  been,  called  his  attention  to  his  statements, 
and  in  his  re-examination  Williams  told  that  he  took  his  brother-in- 
law,  Nichols,  to  his  room  with  him  to  pack  his  valise ;  that  he  told 
•him  to  change  the  papers  in  the  black  coat  pocket  into  the  one  he 
was  then  wearing,  and  that  he  supposed  he  had  done  so.  Had  there 
•been  no  other  evidence  in  the  case,  Williams's  testimony  would  have 
convinced  all  of  his  guilt. 

Another  very  damaging  fact  against  Williams  was  that  he  had 
.  <alled  upon  Mr.  Bloss  at  Mitchell  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  asked 
for  advice,  claiming  his  innocence.  Mr.  Bloss  told  him  if  it  were 
true,  as  he  claimed,  that  the  questions  were  stolen  from  him,  it  was 
his  duty  to  bring  suit  against  Frank  Benson  for  theft ;  that  he,  Bloss, 
would  identify  his  property  for  him,  viz.,  the  questions ;  that  these 
^questions  were  valuable,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  prove  that 
Frank  Benson  was  engaged  in  selling  this  property.  This  plan, 
however,  would  have  led  Frank  Benson  to  state  from  whom  he  had 
-obtained  the  questions.  This  Williams  dared  not  do,  as  it  would 
have  convicted  himself. 

The  full  details  of  all  the  evidence  produced  in  the  four  days  of 
trial  can  not  be  fully  given ;  only  the  prominent  points  have  been 
mentioned.  Among  the  witnesses  present  were :  Supt.  Groan,  of 
Madison  county ;  Supt.  Morris,  of  Hamilton  county ;  A.  J.  Behymer, 
-of  Madison  county ;  fohn  T.  Smith,  clerk  in  the  office  of  Public  In- 
-stniction;  F.  H.  McPheeters,  of  Livonia;  John  M.  Bloss,  and  his 
-son  Willie  Bloss.  Many  prominent  citizens  of  the  county  were 
^present  during  the  entire  trial. 

The  attorneys  engaged  in  the  prosecution  were  Thos.  M.  Clarke 
•and  Colonel  James  T.  Rodgers,  of  Shoals,  while  Ephraim  Moses,  of 
Shoals,  was  employed  in  the  defense  of  Mr.  Williams.  The  defense 
was  excellently  conducted,  but  Williams  was  so  surrounded  and 
"hedged  in  from  every  avenue  of  escape  by  the  prosecution  that  es- 
cape was  impossible.  The  county  commissioners,  Messrs.  McGov- 
<ern,  Abies,  and  Porter,  patiently  listened  to  the  case  during  the  four 
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days  of  the  trial,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  after  the  case  was^ 
closed  unanimously  decided  that  Williams  was  guilty  of  the  charges 
brought,  and  therefore  removed  him  from  office. 

The  verdict  gave  almost  universal  satisfaction.  The  commissioii- 
ers  are  honest  men,  and  showed  themselves  capable  of  rising  far 
above  any  partisan  influences. 

Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Superintendents  Croan  and  Morris,  for  the  ener— 
getic  prosecution  of  this  case.  There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  make  thisJiis  last  effort 
in  this  direction,  should  occasion  require,  but  he  expresses  the  hope 
that  there  be  no  need  of  prosecution  for  like  offenses  in  the  future." 

The  following  correspondence  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Bloss.'thongii- 
not  admitted  as  evidence  in  the  trial,  helps  to  throw  light  upon  the 
transactions : 

Westfield,  Ind.,  June  15,  1882. 

Mr.  Smelser: 

We  have  understood  that  you  desire  to  get  the  examination  ques- 
tions for  this  month.  We  can  furnish  them  to  you  for  (f 75)  seventy- 
five  dollars.  Mr.  Nichols  referred  us  to  you,  as  he  can  not  get  them 
any  more.  You  will  have  to  meet  us  at  Indianapolis,  on  Thursday^ 
the  22d,  of  June,  at  2  o*clock.  Meet  us  at  the  Arcade  Clothing  House,. 
No.  10  West  Washington  street.  Inquire  for  Walt  Howe  at  the  store; 
they  know  us.  Please  write  us  if  you  can  raise  the  amount  named,, 
and  if  you  can,  please  meet  us  at  the  place  we  have  designated  with 
money,  and  we  will  deliver  you  the  questions.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  risk  us  with  the  money  until  you  know  whether  the  questions  are 
all  right,  you  can  deposit  it  with  some  one  in  the  city  until  yo«  see 
that  they  are  all  right.    Write  us  soon  as  possible. 

Benson  &  Howe. 
Westfield^  Hamilton  County ^  Ind, 

Westfield,  Ind.,  June  28,  1882. 

Mr.  BIoss: 

Sir — Having  reconsidered  the  matter  of  giving  you  the  inibima- 
tion  you  desire,  and  having  seen  the  inconsistency  in  your  making 
any  concessions  with  regard  to  my  license,  and  wanting  to  be  under- 
stood by  you  to  be  in  favor  of  a  correct  clearing  up  of  this  matter.  I 
have  written  you. 

To  the  questions  you  asked  me  the  answers  are  as  follows :  The 
questions  were  obtained  from  a  Mr.  Williams,  the  superintendent  of 
Martin  county.  Williams  met  Nichols  and  Benson  in  the  Grand 
Hotel  on  Thursday  morning  and  delivered  the  questions  to  then* 
they  agreeing  to  pay  him  ninety  dollars,  or  forty-five  apiece  for  what 
questions  they  received.  Williams  got  the  questions  of  you  the  same 
morning.    No  other  parties  met  Mr.  Williams  at  the  time  and  place. 
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I  have  discovered  since  I  left  you  that  Mr.  Benson  this  morning 
wrote  another  letter  to  Mr.  Smelser  concerning  the  matter,  and 
signed  my  name  along  with  his  own.  This  was  done  without  my 
knowledge  and  against  my  expressed  wishes,  for  I  had  told  Mr. 
Benson  several  days  ago,  and  before  I  suspicioned  that  you  were 
running  us  down,  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
thing. 

Having  cleared  my  o  ^n  conscience,  I  hope  I  have  at  the  same 
time  cleared  your  mystery. 

*    *    *    Hoping  I  may  see  you  again,  and  appear  to  you  in  a 

more  favorable  light,  I  am 

Yours  truly,  Walter  Howe. 

Mr.  Williams  has  asked  for  an  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court,  and  it 
is  not  yet  decided  whether  or  not  this  can  be  had. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

Grammar. — i.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  verb  and  a  par- 
ticiple ?  JO 

2.  Do  intransitive  verbs  have  voice  ?  Give  the  passive  form  to 
the  following :     "  Passions  and  prejudices  lead  men  astray." 

2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  State  the  difference  between  a  sentence  and  a  paragraph.     10 

4.  Parse  what  in  the  following  sentence :  **Be  what  you  would 
seem,**  10 

5  What  two  distinct  offices  are  performed  by  the  relative  pro- 
noun ?  10 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  and  give  reasons  for  each 
correction  :  "  They  are  these  kind  of  goods  which  Horace  mentions, ^^ 
**  The  poor  girl  feels  very  badly  about  it,**  2  pts,  5  each. 

7.  Analyze  the  following :  **  Not  as  the  conqueror  comes.  They, 
ike  true-hearted,  came.**  10 

8.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  ?  10 

9.  Parse,  **  being  captured  **  in  the  following  sentence:     "They 
Hd  not  think  of  being  captured, **  10 

10.  Re-write  the  following  selection,  restoring  the  capitals  and 
unctuation  marks : 

Whatever  happens  exclaims  Elizabeth  i  am  the  wife  of  the  prince 
f  Spain  crown  rank  life  all  shall  go  before  I  take  any  other  hus- 
d.  10 
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Penmanship. — i.  Make  the  elementary  principles  from  which  all 
the  letters  (both  small  and  capital),  are  formed.  10 

2.  Describe  what  you  consider  a  proper  position  for  writing.    10 

3.  What  principles  combined  form  the  letter  xf  the  letter  «/  10 

4.  Analyze  the  capital  A ;  the  capital  O.  10 

5.  What  is  meant  by  a  space  in  width  f  a  space  in  height t     10 

NoTB. — Your  writing,  in  answering  the'  above  questions,  will  be  taken  as  a  iped- 
men  of  your  penmanship,  to  be  marked  50  to  o. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Find  the  cost  of  9  books  at  16}  cents  each;  6 
at  66}  cents  each  ;  6  at  33^  cents  each ;  and  32  at  6\  cents  each,  by 
aliquot  parts.  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

2.  From  3^-  of  a  ton  subtract  -^  of  a  cwt.  proc.  5,  ans,  5. 

3.  A  quadrangle  is  409  feet  by  309  feet :  A  walks  from  the  north- 
east corner  directly  to  the  center,  and  thence  directly  to  the  north- 
west corner ;  how  far  does  he  walk  ?  proc.  5,  ans.  \, 

4.  \Vhat  will  it  cost  to  lay  a  brick  walk  9  dekameters  long  and 
1 5  decimeters  wide,  at  ^9  a  square  meter  ?  proc.  5.  ans.  5. 

5.  What  will  be  the  face  of  a  note  for  78  days  with  grace,  which, 

discounted  in  bank  at  8%  per  annum  will  yield  |i,ooo  ? 

proc.  5,  ans.  ^ 

6.  Divide  the  product  of  30,  45,  and  60  by  the  product  of  15, 30 
and  45,  cancellation.  proc.  5,  ans.  $. 

7.  Divide  320  acres,  480  acres,  and  640  acres  into  equal  fannsof 
the  largest  size  possible.  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

8.  What  will  be  the  depth  of  a  cistern  9  feet  in  diameter  that  wiQ 
hold  100  bbls  ?  proc.  5.  ans.  5. 

9.  How  much  water  must  be  added  to  100  gals,  of  wine  woith 
I1.57  per  gal.  to  reduce  its  value  to  %\  per  gal  ?  Proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

10.  A  man  sells  goods  for  30%  profit,  taking  a  note  for  the  amount; 

if  he  sells  the  note  at  15^  discount  what  is  his  net  profit? 

proc  5,  ans.  $. 

Geography. — i.  Which  is  the  larger,  Europe  or  North  Amcria? 
How  does  Europe  compare  in  size  and  population  with  Asia  ?    5,  S* 

2.  Define  an  estuary.  An  archipelago.  A  delta.  An  oasis.  A 
valley.  5  pts,  2  eacL 

3.  Name  the  mountain  systems  of  North  America.  Define  a 
mountain  system.  5,  $• 

4.  Name  and  give  the  length  of  three  principal  rivers  in  Sooth 
America.    One  in  Asia.    One  in  Europe.  5,  2  each. 

5.  Describe  Newfoundland.     For  what  is  it  noted  ?  ^4* 

6.  Describe  the  surface  of  California.    The  climate.  i  S* 

7.  How  are  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America  divid  \ 
Describe  the  government  of  these  provinces.  ;   ^ 

8.  What  are  whirlwinds  ?    Waterspouts  ?  \   J^ 

9.  What  are  perennial  springs  ?    Intermittent  ?  \   \> 
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10.    Where  is  the  great  plain  of  North  America  ?    What  are  the 
principa]  plains  of  Africa?  5*  5* 

Theory  and  Practice, — i    What  objects  would  you  have  in  view 
when  hearing  a  recitation  ?  20 

2.  Upon  what  principle  does  the  maintenance  of  order  during  a 
recitation  depend  ?  20 

3.  What  would  guide  you  in  assigning  lessons  to  a  class  ?         20 

4.  What  would  you  do  with  a  pupil  who  is  in  the  habit  of  neglect- 
ing his  lessons  ?  20 

5.  What  are  the  teacher's  duties  at  recesses  ?  20 

Physiology. — i.    How  do  arteries  differ  from  veins  ?  10 

2.  How  is  the  temperature  of  the  body  maintained  ?  10 

3.  How  is  venous  blood  changed  into  arterial  blood  ?  10 

4.  What  conditions  should  regulate  the  amount  of  food  ?  10 

5.  Why  is  it  injurious  for  children  to  begin  walking  too  soon  ?  10 

6.  What  effect  has  corrupted  air  on  a  crowded  audience  ?  10 

7.  Do  the  particles  that  compose  our  bodies  remain  the  same  ?  10 

8.  How  do  mental  states  affect  the  circulation  ?  10 

9.  How  are  broken  bones  re-united  ?  10 
10.  Why  does  sleep  require  an  increase  of  clothing  ?  10 

Orthography. — i.     How  many  articulate  or  elementary  sounds 
in  the  Knglish  language  ?  10 

2.  Into  what  three  general  classes  are  these  sounds  divided? 
Give  examples  of  each.  2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  How  many  and  what  sounds  does  the  letter  a  represent? 
[Represent  each  sound  by  the  proper  notation.]  2  pts,  5  each. 

4.  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  th  f    Give  examples. 

2  pts,  5  each. 

5.  How  many  and  what  sounds  compose  the  words  been,  piece, 
prophet,  journey  f     [Represent  each  sound  by  the  proper  letter.]  10 

6.  Into  what  two  general  classes  are  the  letters  of  the  Knglish 
alphabet  divided  ?    Give  example  of  each.  10 

7.  What  is  a  diphthong  f  10 

8.  When  is  a  diphthong  called  proper,  and  when  improper? 
Give  examples  of  each.  2  pts,  5  each. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  accent  f   Write  a  word  which  has  the  accent 
on  Xht  penult  f  2  pts,  5  each. 

10.  What  is  a  syllable  f    Write  two  words  in  which  a  single  letter 
constitutes  a  syllable.  2  pts,  5  each. 

Reading. — i.    Name  three  things  essential  to  the  correct  reading 
of  a  sentence.  10 

2.  How  may  the  pupiFs  ability  to  call  all  the  words  in  his  read- 
ing lesson  at  sight  be  ascertained  ?    Give  your  method.  10 

3.  What  is  articulation  t  10 
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4.  Wliat  constitutes  a  thorough  class-drill  in  articulation?  Gire 
the  different  exercises.  10 

5.  How  may  the  meaning  of  words  best  be  taught  to  children?  10 

6.  What  should  constitute  the  study  of  a  reading  lesson?  Let 
your  answer  be  applicable  to  the  grade  of  pupils  you  are  teaching, 
or  expect  to  teach.  10 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  natural  key  or  pitch  in  reading  ?      10 

8.  What  is  meant  by  inflection  ?  10 

9.  Write  a  sentence  which  should  read  with  the  rising  inflecim, 

10 
10.    When  may  "concert  reading"  be  used  with  advantage?    10 

U.  S.  History. — i.  What  is  the  difference  between  Biography 
and  History  ?  10 

2.  Give  three  reasons  for  teaching  United  States  History  in  the 
common  schools.  3  pts,  4  off ea. 

3.  Into  what  three  periods  may  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States  be  divided  ?  3  pts,  4  off  ea. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  Stamp  Act,  176$.  10 

5.  Name  three  important  American  inventions.        3  pts,  4  off  ea. 

6.  Write  a  sketch  of  Patrick  Henry.  10 

7.  Name  five  important  battles  in  United  States  History. 

5  pts.  2  ead 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  Emancipation  ProclamatioDt  January 
I.  1863.  10 

9.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Indiana.  10 
10.    Give  as  complete  a  list  as  you  can  of  Indiana  authors  of  books, 

with  the  titles  or  subjects  of  their  books.  10 

NoTB.— No  answer  to  exceed  ten  lines. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Writing. — i.  (jz)  Instruct  them  how  the  pen  should  be  held. 
(2)  Drill,  by  use  of  simple  movements,  until  the  correct  manner  of 
holding  the  pen  is  mastered. 

2.  The  left  curve  in  writing  is  a  part  of  the  left  side  of  an  oval. 

3.  1234567890. 

4.  At  the  age  of  eight  years. 

5.  In  an  ungraded  school  I  would  form  two  classes,  and  assign 
to  each  a  copy-book  suited  to  the  advancement  of  the  class.  I  would 
have  the  two  classes  write  at  the  same  time.  Give  instruction  to  one 
class,  then  assign  a  definite  number  of  words  or  lines  to  be  written. 
I  would  then  give  instruction  to  the  second  class,  then  assign  deBnite 
work  to  be  written.  Then  give  attention  to  the  work  of  the  fint 
class.  After  the  necessary  criticism  and  instruction  assign  more 
work ;  then  give  attention  to  the  second,  and  so  on  during  the  time 
for  the  exercise. 
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Arithmetic.— I.  a  i— ( i  +  A  +  };+  A)  =  f .  ^  As  400  bus.  =« 
f  of  the  crop,  the  crop  will  be  \  of  400  or  1400  bus. 

2.  As  the  first  number  is  300  larger  than  the  second,  2100  must 
be  300  more  than  twice  the  smaller  number,  which  would  therefore 
be  900.    The  larger  being  300  greater,  would  therefore  be  1200. 

3.  As  a  fraction  shows  the  ratio  between  its  terms,  the  division  of 
both  terms  by  the  same  divisor  does  not  change  the  ratio ;  therefore 
the  value  of  the  fraction  is  not  changed. 

4.  .0777)  .3330  I  4.285  tW-     Proof.    4.285  .ji\\\ 

.3108  .0777 

,  2220  29995 

1554        .      29995 

29995 


6660  ccc 

6216  


4440 

3885 


.3330000 


7. 

1050 

24 

2 


555 

5.  a  ;£io5o.6s  =  21006s.  b  21006X23.2  =  487339.2. 

Ans.  $4873.39.2. 

6.  a  As  A  travels  6  miles  an  hr.  he  will  travel  33  miles  in  5^  hrs. 
^  As  B  travels  9  miles  an  hr.  he  will  gain  3  miles  an  hr.  on  A. 
f  As  B  gains  3  miles  an  hr.  on  A,  it  will  take  him  as  many  hrs. 

Co  overtake  him  as  3  is  contained  in  33,  or  1 1  hrs. 

219 
1500 

3  Ans.  $562.50. 

8.  a  Cost  =  100^.  duties  =  30^,  commission  =  26%,  freight  = 

10%.  profit  =  34^. 
h  100^  -f  30%  +  26^  -f  lo^c  +  34%  =  200%. 
c  As  |io.  =  200^,  $5.  =  100%,  or  cost.  « 

9.  a  Similar  volumes  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  sim- 

ilar dimensions. 
b  As  the  volumes  are  to  each  other  as  8  to  i,  the  cubes  of  their 

edges  will  be  as  8  to  i,  and  the  edges  be  as  2  to  i. 
c  The  edge  of  the  smaller  cube  being  1.7  ft.,  that  of  the  larger 

will  be  twice  that,  or  3.4  ft. 
d  The  surface  will  therefore  be  3.4  f*  X  6  =  69.36  s.  f. 
10.    a  The  area  of  the  head  of  the  cylinder  will  be  2  f "  X  3-Hi6  = 

12.5664. 
b  The  volume  of  the  cylinder  will  be  12.5664  c.  f.  X  30  = 

376.992  c.  ft. 
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Geography. — i.  A  change  from  summer  to  winter  would  be  ex- 
perienced. 

2.  Greenland  is  supposed  to  be  an  island.  This  can  not  be  ac- 
curately determined  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate. 

3.  It  is  caused  by  the  salt  which  is  being  constantly  washed  ont 
of  the  soil  and  rocks  and  carried  by  rivers  into  the  ocean. 

4.  A  small  part  of  Alaska.  They  differ  chiefly  in  their  maimer 
of  living. 

5.  Barbarous  nations  have  no  fixed  homes,  while  civilized  nations 
have  homes  and  settlements.  The  former  live  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, while  the  latter  cultivate  the  soil,  carry  on  mechanical  trades, 
and  engage  in  commerce. 

6.  The  coal  fields  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  produce  anthracite 
coal ;  the  western  fields  produce  bituminous  coal. 

7.  From  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The  original  area  was 
ten  miles  square.    Virginia. 

8.  Great  Britain  includes  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Eng- 
land is  the  largest ;  Wales  is  the  smallest. 

9*     Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas. 
10. 


Country. 

North 
Boundary. 

East 
Boundary. 

South 
Boundary. 

West 
Boundary. 

Capital 

Peru 

Spain  •  •  •  • 

Equador. 

Bay  of  Bis- 
cay and 
France. 

Brazil  and 
Bolivia. 
Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

Bolivia. 

Atl'c  Oc'n. 
Struts  Gib., 
Med.  Sea. 

Pacific 
Ocean. 
-  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Lima. 
Madnd. 

Reading. — i.  A  good  definition  should  be  brief,  accurate,  clear, 
and  comprehensive.  The  words  should  be  simple,  and  so  grouped 
that  they  show  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  each  word  as  well  a^  tlie 
thought  endeavored  to  be  conveyed  by  the  assemblage  of  words. 

2.  a  It  increases  their  vocabularies ;  b  it  teaches  them  to  make 
delicate  distinctions  in  the  use  of  words ;  c  they  are  thus  caused  t» 
select  fit  words  to  express  their  thoughts,  and  to  weigh  their  speeck 
before  it  is  uttered. 

3.  If  pupils  are  taught  to  recognize  words  at  sight,  a  they  can 
pronounce  more  readily ;  b  they  give  more  attention  to  the  thoogte 
and  less  attention  to  the  mechanical  utterance  of  words ;  r  tl  ir 
minds  being  free  from  any  prospect  of  embarrassment,  they  t  t 
more  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  author. 

4.  As  a  general  rule,  emphasis  is  to  be  determined  by  the  s(  i* 
ment  expressed  and  by  the  relative  importance  of  words  or  ezp  (* 
sions  in  a  sentence  or  paragraph. 
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5.  "  The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 

Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan*s  rill, 

And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 

In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 

But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 

Had  kindled  in  Ben  Voirlich's  head. 

The  deep-mouthed  blood-hound's  heavy  bay 

Resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 

And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne, 

Werp  heard  the  charging  hoof  and  horn." 

In  what  country  is  this  scene  located  ?  What  is  a  stag  ?  What 
kind  of  stag  is  here  referred  to  ?  What  habits  of  the  stag  are  men- 
tioned? What  figures  of  speech  used?  Locate  "Monan's  rill." 
Locate  Glenartney  R.  Why  is  its  shade  called  "lonely"?  Mean- 
ing of  the  figurative  language  used  in  the  5th  and  6th  lines  ?  What 
is  a  blood-hound  ?  To  what  historical  use  have  blood-hounds  been 
put?  Why  are  they  called  *' deep-mouthed"  ?  What  is  the  general 
scene  intended  to  be  illustrated  in  this  stanza  ?  From  what  is  it 
selected  ? 

Grammar. — 6.  "//  took  Rome  three  hundred  years  to  die*'  is  a 
simple  declarative  sentence  ;  subject,  //,  to  die  ;  predicate,  took  Rome 
three  hundred  years  ;  grammatical  subject,  //,  modified  by  the  verbal 
noun  to  die,  in  apposition.  (Or  //  may  be  disposed  of  as  an  explet- 
ive, and  to  die  be  made  the  grammatical  subject.)  Took  is  the  gram- 
matical  predicate,  modified  by  its  object  Rome  and  by  the  adverbial 
phrase  three  hundred  years.  Years  is  the  principal  word  in  this 
phrase,  modified  by  the  compound  numeral  adjective  three  hundred* 

la  A  wealth  of  gifts  God  grants  the  race  of  man, 

And  each  gift  has  its  own  peculiar  price ; 
Strength,  courage,  wisdom,  love  and  loveliness  : 
Yet  one,  the  smiles  of  God  supremely  bless ; — 
The  heroic  beauty  of  self-sacrifice. 


MISCELLANY. 


Rensselaer  is  about  to  erect  a  new  school  building  which  will  be  a 
model  for  beauty  and  convenience. 

MoNTiCELLO. — The  school  board  here  has  advanced  the  pay  of 
all  teachers  12}  per  cent,  for  the  coming  year. 

Steuben  Countv. — The  time  of  holding  the  Steuben  County  In- 
stitnte  has  been  changed  from  Nov.  20th  to  Nov.  13th. 
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U.  C.  College,  at  Merom,  has  re-opened  with  a  good  attendance. 
Its  new  President,  Rev.  Elisha  Mudge,  has  made  a  good  impression. 

Antioch  College  has  re-opened  with  about  loo  students,  which 
is  considered  a  good  beginning.  Rev.  O.  J.  Waite,  of  New  York,  is 
its  President. 

Grant  County  has  furnished  the  largest  paid-up  club  to  the 
School  Journal  this  season.  Seventy-six  subscribers  and  nine^'fiot 
dollars  at  one  shipment  will  do  pretty  well. 

Franklin  County  sends  the  largest  club  and  the  largest  percent. 
of  teachers.  The  institute  numbered  93  bona  fide  teachers,  and  the 
club  to  the  Journal  numbered  ninety -one. 

Wanted — yune  youmals, — We  have  run  short  of  June  Journals, 
and  wish  to  have  a  few  returned,  in  order  that  those  who  lack  this 
number  may  complete  their  files.  Any  one  sending  the  June  num- 
ber for  1882  in  good  condition  will  have  the  time  of  his  subscription 
extended  one  month. 

The  National  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  has  just  entered 
upon  its  twenty-eighth  year,  and  is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  ever.  Mr.  Holbrook,  the  well  known  principal,  has,  daring 
the  past  summer,  erected  a  new  three-story  brick  school  building, 
containing  a  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1200. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  at 
Valparaiso,  which  is  the  largest  school  of  its  class  in  this  country, 
has  opened  its  new  year  with  its  new  building  and  other  new  facili- 
ties, and  its  prospects  bright  and  still  growing  brighter.  H.  B. 
Brown,  the  ever  affable  gentleman,  is  the  power  behind  the  throne. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 


THE  RESULT  OF  THE  WORK   IN  DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  divided  into  six  g^rades,  the  last  of 
which  is  designed  to  be  the  completion  of  the  "common  school 
course,*'  and  for  which  a  graduating  certificate  is  given,  after  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination. 

During  the  past  year  the  grade-work  has  been  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  as  a  partial  result  the  county  superintendent  has  examined  one 
hundred  and  four  applicants,  to  ninety-four  of  whom  he  has  issued 
certificates  of  proficiency.  Examinations  have  been  held  in  ten  out 
of  the  twelve  townships  of  the  county,  and  in  addition  two  special 
examinations.  The  least  number  of  applicants  from  any  one  town- 
ship was  three,  and  the  greatest  number  seventeen.  All  the  town- 
ships but  one  were  represented. 
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During  the  last  week  of  the  Summer  Normal  a  "  Reunion  "  of  these 
graduates  was  held  at  the  high  school  building,  at  which  fifty-five  out 
of  the  ninety-four  were  present.  The  programme  had  been  arranged 
by  a  committee  of  their  own  choosing,  and  consisted  of  essays,  de- 
clamations, selections,  etc.,  nicely  rendered.  The  time  for  the  exer- 
cises had  been  arranged  to  begin  at  two  o'clock.  Promptly  at  two 
the  band  of  "Common  School  Graduates'*  (each  of  whom  wore  a 
badge  bearing  the  letters  "C.  S.  G."),  headed  by  the  county  super- 
intendent, marched  into  the  study-room,  forming  a  semi-circle  at  its 
front.  When  the  name  of  the  graduate  was  called  he  responded 
promptly  and  in  a  creditable  manlier.  I'he  audience,  which  was 
large,  was  well  entertained  and  pleased.  At  the  close  of  the  exer- 
cises (a  part  of  which  was  postponed  until  evening  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour),  a  paper  entitled  "The  Advantages  of  a  High 
School  Education,"  was  read  by  Miss  Flo.  Carpenter,  of  Muncie. 
The  thoughts  were  practical  and  the  paper  highly  enjoyed. 

The  "Advantages  of  the  State  University"  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Austin,  folio v^ed  by  Miss  Minnie  Young,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  who  presented  the  advantages  of  that  institu- 
tion. Mr.  William  DriscoU,  who  had  just  completed  a  five  years' 
course  in  Purdue  University,  gave  a  description  of  that  institution 
and  the  advantages  of  each  department.  At  the  close  of  this  address 
a  few  remarks  were  made  by  ihe  county  superintendent,  and  the  au- 
dience was  dismissed. 

Great  has  been  the  work  done  in  this  county  during  the  past  year. 
We  feel  assured  that  the  common  schools  of  Delaware  county  stand 
on  a  better  footing  to-day  than  ever  before.  This  progress  has  not 
been  without  great  labor,  or  without  many  barriers  thrown  between 
the  steps  thereof.  Notwithstanding  the  obstacles,  however,  with  the 
untiring  energy  of  A.  W.  Clancy,  the  county  superintendent,  aided 
by  his  faithful  teachers,  Delaware  county  is  bound  to  rank  higher 
and  higher  in  the  scale  of  education,  until  at  last  she  stands  out  the 
"brightest  of  all  bright  lights"  in  the  educational  constellation  of 
Indiana.  A  Teacher. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Adams  County. — The  Adams  County  Institute  was  held  at  Deca- 
tur, Sept.  4th  to  9th.  Enrollment  of  teachers  134,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  III.  The  principal  instructors  were  W.  H.  Myers, 
J.  H.  Walters,  L.  W.  Luckey,  E.  D.  Brothers,  G.  Walter  Dale,  and 
Mrs.  O.  P.  Kinsey.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Rev.  M.  M. 
Gleason,  Mrs.  O.  P.  Kinsey,  and  G.  Walter  Dale.  The  outline  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Board  was  followed  by  the  instructors. 
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The  growth  of  education  in  the  county  was  very  noticeable  in  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  teachers,  and  the  efficient  management  of 
Supt.  G.  W.  A.  Luckey  made  the  institute  a  decided  success. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following : 

1.  That  we  view  with  the  deepest  interest  the  progress  made  in 
the  schools  of  the  state  under  the  excellent  plan  of  county  superin- 
tendency,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  four  years ;  and 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  record  our  unqualified  approval  of  this 
feature  of  the  school  system. 

2.  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Adams  county,  return  our  thanks  to 
the  county  superintendent,  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  for  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  conducted  this  institute,  and  that  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  expressing  our  appreciation  of  his  ability,  and  congrattdate 
him  on  the  rapid  progress  the  schools  of  our  county  have  made  un- 
der his  supervision.  Lucy  Young,  Sec'y, 

Cass  County  —The  institute  for  this  county  was  held  the  week 
beginning  August  21st.  It  is  reported  very  satisfactory.  The  instruc- 
tors were  Messrs.  Walts,  Wood,  Legg,  Studebaker,  Williamson,  and 
Pinkley,  directed  by  county  superintendent  Berry.  The  enrollment 
was  140.  The  summer  normal  that  preceded  was  very  successful 
It  enrolled  83. 

Clark  County.  —  The  teachers  of  Clark  county  convened  at 
Charlestown,  in  their  eighteenth  annual  session,  August  14th.  The 
session  was  of  more  than  usual  interest,  and  was  better  attended 
than  last  year's  session.  The  enrollment  reached  130,  with  an  av- 
erage daily  attendance  of  78. 

D.  Eckley  Hunter  was  present  all  week.  C.  E.  McVay,  of 
Cincinnati,  was  present  three  days.  On  Wednesday  evening  Mr. 
Hunter  delivered  a  lecture— subject,  "  How  the  West  was  Won." 
On  Thursday  evening  a  social  was  held,  after  which  all  repaired  to 
Alpha's  Ice-cream  Parlor,  where  cream  was  served  and  toasts  re- 
sponded to  by  several  of  the  teachers  and  Supt.  Goodwin. 

On  Friday  afternoon  Prof  Goodwin  was  presented  with  Bancroft's 
Histories  and  Bacon's  Philosophical  Works,  as  a  token  of  the  esteem 
and  regard  with  which  the  teachers  of  old  Clark  hold  their  retiring 
superintendent. 

Prof.  Goodwin  is  Clark  county's  first  and  only  superintendent, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  is  clearly  manifested  by  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  in  the  departure  of  Prof.  Goodwin,  we  shall  expe- 
rience a  loss  that  can  not  easily  be  replaced,  and  we  sincerely  regret 
to  part  with  him  as  our  leader.  As  an  instructor  we  shall  miss  him. 
as  a  citizen  his  place  can  not  well  be  filled.  Recognizing  his  execu- 
tive ability,  and  moral  worth,  we  cheerfully  recommend  him  to  his 
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patrons  in  his  new  field  of  labor ;  and  realizing  the  excellence  of 
his  work  as  our  superintendent,  we  sincerely  hope  that  his  successor 
will  follow,  as  far  as  possible,  his  plans  in  superintending  our 
schools.  E.  M.  Teeple,  Sec'y. 

Clay  County. — Institute  was  held  at  Brazil,  beginning  August 
14th.  The  enrollment  was  83  the  first  day,  and  increased  to  148. 
The  principal  instructors  were  A.  C.  Shortridge,  of  Indianapolis; 
Dr.  Scovell,  of  Terre  Haute;  and  G.  W.  Dale,  of  Danville.  The 
institute  was  visited  and  addressed  by  Supt.  Allen,  of  Vigo  county » 
and  O.  H,  Smith,  of  Danville.  Good  work  was  done  by  several  of 
the  home  teachers  Mr.  Shortridge's  lectures  during  the  week  were 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  teachers,  as  they  presented  not  only  the 
kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  school,  but  also  the 
characteristics  of  the  good  school,  and  the  competent  teacher.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  session  was  the  entertainment  given  on 
Tuesday  evening  by  the  Normal  Literary  Society.  State  Supt.  Bloss 
delivered  a  lecture  on  Thursday  evening.  On  Friday  evening  Prof. 
Dale  gave  a  rare  elocutionary  treat  to  a  full  house,  after  which  the 
institute  was  invited  to  meet  socially  at  the  residence  of  James  M. 
Hoskins. 

The  following  resolutions  adopted,  show  the  good  feeling  existing 
between  the  teachers  and  school  ofHcers : 

Resolved,  That  our  county  Supt,  J.  W.  Stewart,  deserves  our 
thanks  for  his  uniform  kindness,  and  that  his  administration  of  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  meets  with  our  hearty  approval. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  heartily  cooperate  with  the  county  Board 
of  Education  in  any  work  they  may  undertake,  looking  to  the  bet- 
terment of  our  public  schools.  Mollis  V.  Hoskins,  Secy. 

Clinton  County. — The  annual  Teachers*  Institute  of  Clinton 
county,  under  the  supervision  and  management  of  Supt.  W.  H. 
Mushlitz,  closed  a  most  successful  session  on  the  25th  of  August. 
Order  and  harmony  prevailed  throughout.  The  attendance  was  at 
least  20  per  cent,  more  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  the  most 
marked  approbation  was  expressed  of  the  character  of  the  work  done. 
The  instructors  were  R.  G.  Boone,  Jesse  H.  Brown,  M.  E.  Locke» 
Geo.  F.  Bass,  Warren  Darst.  Hon.  A.  K.  Griggs,  and  Hon.  John  M. 
Bloss#  The  ennobling  sentiments  poured  out  can  not  but  have  in- 
spired the  most  indifferent  and  sluggish. 

If  the  writer  is  correctly  informed,  about  120  copies  of  the  Indiana 
School  Journal  are  now  sent  to  this  county,  which  is  an  indication 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  her  teachers  and  the  interest  taken  by  her 
si:hool  officers. 

During  the  normal  school  which  preceded  the  institute,  R.  G. 
Boone,  who  is  a  host  in  himself,  with  the  constant  encouragement 
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of  the  county  superintendent,  organized  a  professional  reading  dass 
of  over  25  teachers.  The  object  is  to  read  and  discuss  during  the 
coming  year  such  authors  as  Baine,  Bascom,  Spencer,  Haven,  Day, 
Johonnot,  Hecker,  and  others. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  the  day  is  here  when  the  teacher 
must  familiarize  himself  with  the  principles  of  his  profession,  or  else 
be  excluded  because  of  the  stern  demand  of  public  sentiment. 

♦  #  * 

Franklin  County. — The  Franklin  County  Institute  was  held  at 
the  Town  Hall,  in  Brookville,  Aug.  28th  to  Sept.  ist.  The  instruc- 
tors followed  in  general  the  plan  of  work  prepared  by  the  State 
Board.  The  superintendent  varied  the  programme  by  introducing 
an  exercise  each  session  by  a  home  teacher.  The  work -was  all 
practical  and  calculated  to  aid  the  teacher  in  his  regular  school  man- 
agement J.  H.  Hays,  of  Connersville ;  H.  M.  Skinner,  Isaac  Car- 
ter, and  M.  A.  Mess,  of  Brookville,  were  the  principal  instructors. 
The  institute  was  particularly  notable  for  its  spirited  discussions  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers. 

A  County  Teachers*  Association  was  organized,  the  first  meeting 
of  which  is  to  be  held  at  Brookville  on  the  26th  of  December.  A 
resolution  was  passed  endorsing  the  work  of  Supt.  Mess ;  also  one 
praying  the  Legislature  to  amend  the  school  law  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  in- 
stitutes to  one  hundred  dollars.  •    •    • 

Grant  County. — Grant  County  Teachers*  Institute  met  in  session 
Monday,  August  28th.  The  workers  were  T.  T.  McAvoy,  of  Indian- 
apolis ;  Mrs.  Emma  McCrea,  of  Muncie ;  A.  £.  Humke,  of  Wabash; 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Olcott,  of  Indianapolis.  The  home  workers  were  Ai 
H.  Hastings,  Supt.  of  the  Marion  schools,  and  T-.  D.  Tharp.  The 
attendance  was  greater  than  for  several  years ;  number  enrolled  140. 

Mrs.  McCrea  lectured  Tuesday  evening  to  a  large  audience  of  cit- 
izens and  teachers,  on  the  subject  "Beyond  the  Schools." 

The  work  throughout  was  excellent,  and  all  went  away  much 
benefited. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  G.  A.  Osborn  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  institute,  and  the  efficient  work  he  is  doing  for  the 
schools  of  Grant  county. 

Quite  a  good  sum  was  subscribed  for  the  monument  to  be  placed 
at  the  grave  of  Milton  B.  Hopkins.  D.  C.  Searlbs,  Sec^y, 

Henry  County. — Among  the  abroad  instructors  at  the  institute 
this  year  were  W.  H.  Payne,  Prof,  of  Pedagogics  in  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, Geo.  P.  Brown,  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  G.  W.  Dale.  Among 
the  home  talent  was  Henry  Gunder,  Supt.  of  the  New  Castle  schools. 


^       '  [  Secretaries^ 
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The  work  was  most  excellent,  and  the  teachers  were  greatly  pleased 
and  profited. 

Howard  County. — The  Howard  County  Teachers*  Institute  was 
held  at  Kokomo,  beginning  August  28,  1882.  The  forenoon  of  the 
first  day  was  spent  in  the  organization  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Barnes,  and 
work  began  at  1:30  P.  M. 

The  enrollment  for  the  first  day  was  94,  which  was  increased  to 
115.  The  principal  instructors  were  Supt.  J.  W.  Barnes  and  H.  G. 
Woody,  of  Kokomo ;  G.  W.  Dale,  of  Danville,  and  Elmer  Henry, 
of  the  State  Normal.     The  work  gave  general  satisfaction. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  literary  and  musical  entertainment  was 
given  by  G.  Walter  Dale,  at  the  Opera  House.  This  was  highly  ap- 
preciated. 

The  teachers  of  the  county  organized  a  County  Teachers*  Associ- 
ation. This  association  will  meet  on  Friday  before  Holidays,  and 
continue  in  session  two  days. 

At  the  close  of  the  institute  the  teachers  showed  their  appreciation 

of  the  services  of  their  worthy  superintendent  by  presenting  him  with 

copies  of  Carleton*s  and  Whittier's  Poems. 

Arvilla  Dyar, 
J.  E.  Locke, 

Huntington  County. — The  institute  this  year  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic  ever  held  in  the  county.  Supt.  E.  A. 
McNally  had  arranged  for  an  excellent  corps  of  instructors,  and  the 
work  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  teachers.  The  principal  instruc- 
tors were  Miss  Fidelia  Anderson,  of  Indianapolis  high  school ;  A.  D. 
Mohler,  of  Lima;  E.  A.  Collins,  and  J.  A.  Vergon.  The  visit  of 
State  Supt  Bloss  was  highly,  appreciated.  A  permanent  Teachers* 
Association  was  organized.  Resolutions  were  passed  thanking  the 
instructors  and  heartily  endorsing  the  county  superintendent ;  also 
urging  trustees  to  establish  township  graded  schools.  Maggie  Camp- 
bell was  secretary. 

Jasper  County. — Jasper  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at 
the  Court  House  in  Rensselaer,  August  28th,  and  continued  in  ses- 
sion two  weeks.  The  principal  workers  were  D.  W.  Thomas,  of 
Wabash;  D.  E.  Hunter,  of  Bloomington ;  and  Geo.  F.  Bass,  of  In- 
dianapolis. An  outline  furnished  by  county  superintendent  closely 
followed ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  instructions  given  will  be  of 
great  value,  particularly  the  exercises  in  Geography  and  United 
States  History,  by  Mr.  Hunter;  Pedagogics,  by  Mr.  Bass ;  and  School 
Management,  by  Mr.  Thomas.  Special  attention  was  given  to  Lan- 
guage and  Object  Teaching,  and  to  a  Geographical  Game,  in  which 
James  Pierce  won  prize — paddle. 

Tuesday  evening  of  the  first  week,  John  M.  Bloss,  State  Supt.  of 
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Public  Instruction,  gare  a  lesson  on  the  "  General  Culture  of  tlie 
Teacher,'*  which  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features'of  the  en- 
tire session. 

Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Thomas  gave  a  lesson  on  "School  Gov- 
ernment,"  received  with  delight  and  profit. 

Tuesday  evening  of  the  last  week,  Mr,  Hunter  lectured  on  "How 
the  West  was  Won,"  subject  well  treated.  H.  B.  Brown,  of  Valpa- 
raiso, was  with  us  the  last  Thursday,  and  g^ve  instructive  lessons 
on  Grammar  and  Arithmetic. 

All  join  in  saying  that  the  institute  just  closed  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  held  in  the  county,  for  which  our  worthy  superin- 
tendent, D.  B.  Nowles,  deserves  much  credit.  V.  F.  B. 

Newton  County. — The  teachers  of  Newton  county  met  in  their 
seventeenth  annual  institute  August  28th.  Organization  was  quickly 
effected,  and  Supt.  Hershman  introduced  work  with  an  able  and  in- 
structive address  to  the  teachers.  The  programme  arranged  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  was  used  as  our  plan  of  work,  and  proved 
highly  satisfactory.  W.  M.  Sinclair,  of  Kentland  high  school,  con- 
ducted the  exercises  in  Reading.  Messrs.  Jenkins,  Fagan,  and  Hal- 
leek  were  our  instructors  in  the  various  remaining  branches.  State 
Supt.  Jno.  M.  Bloss  was  with  us,  and  lectured  to  a  large  audience. 
He  also  gave  an  interesting  talk  to  the  institute.  Cyrus  Smith,  of 
Indianapolis,  smiled  on  us,  gave  some  excellent  instruction,  inter- 
spersed with  the  usual  flow  of  wit.  Mr.  Hanson,  of  Greenbill  Semi- 
nary, spent  Friday  with  us,  and  gave  instruction  in  Phonics. 

Alice  Shear,  Sec'y. 

Ohio  County. — The  Ohio  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened 
at  the  Rising  Sun  public  school  building,  August  7th.  Institute 
called  to  order  promptly  at  10  a.  m.,  by  county  Supt.  CM.  Marble. 
The  instructors  were  P.  P.  Stultz,  T.  G.  Alford,  S.  S.  Overholt.  The 
outlines  prepared  by  the  State  Eoard  of  Education  were  followed 
closely  and  proved  to  be  a  great  help.  Special  lessons  were  given 
in  Civil  Government.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and 
quite  a  large  number  from  adjacent  counties  were  in  regular  attend- 
ance. It  is  conceded  by  every  one  who  attended  that  the  institute 
was  a  grand  success.  *  *  »  # 

Orange  County. — ^The  institute  commenced  at  Paoli  Sept.  4th. 
Teachers  enrolled  first  day  112,  and  increased  each  day  until  on 
Friday  the  enrollment  was  139.  This  is  17  more  than  attended  last 
year ;  the  visiting  list  was  much  larger  than  usual.  £11  F.  Brown, 
of  the  State  Normal,  spent  the  whole  week  with  us,  and  each  day 
gave  a  lesson  in  Arithmetic,  Pedagogics,  History,  and  Drawing. 
F.  P.  Smith,  of  Orleans  high  school,  instructed  in  Philosophy  and 
Geography.    E.  F.  Sutherland,  of  Paoli,  Grammar  and  Music.  Hon 
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Theo.  Stackhouse,  Civil  Government.  J.  L.  Smith,  of  Paoli,  Writing. 
S.  F.  Fox,  Reading.  The  following  lectures  were  given :  On  Tues- 
day evening,  E.  F.  Sutherland,  "Astronomy"  ;  Wednesday  evening, 
Eli  F.  Brown,  •*  Border  Life  during  the  Rebellion  "  ;  Thursday  even- 
ing, F.  P.  Smith,  "The  Teacher,  the  Architect  of  America's  Future." 
It  is  conceded  by  all  that  this  was  the  best  institute  ever  held  in  the 
county.  The  true  aim  of  the  institute  was  kept  in  view  by  all  the 
workers,  and  the  *'  how  to  teach  1/"  was  the  manner  in  which  every 
subject  was  discussed.  This  was  appreciated  by  the  teachers,  and 
a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Supt.  Faucett  was  unanimously  adopted  for 
securing  the  ablest  of  our  home  workers,  and  also  one  of  the  ablest 
of  our  foreign  workers,  to  make  this  session  a  success.  E.  F.  Suth- 
erland received  55  subscribers  for  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 

Lottie  Hatfield,  Secy. 

Owen  County. — A  few  notes  from  this  county  may  not  be  out  of 
order.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  McAuley*s  intention  in  regard  to  report- 
ing the  institute ;  but  I  do  know  it  was  a  very  interesting  and  profit- 
able week's  work.  One  hundred  and  sixty  were  enrolled ;  the  out- 
line was  quite  closely  followed ;  a  larger  number  participated  in  all 
the  exercises,  and  better  results  were  secured  than  for  two  years  past. 
The  feeling  is  general  that  teachers  must  work,  if  they  desire  to  stand 
well  with  the  superintendent  and  trustees  of  Owen  county. 

An  important  measure  undertaken  by  this  institute  is  "Compara- 
tive School  Work."  A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  prepare 
questions,  arrange  the  plans,  and  manage  the  details.  The  ques- 
tions will  be  printed  and  sent  under  seal  to  the  teachers  desiring  to 
try  them  in  their  schools.  Arithmetic  and  spelling  were  selected  for 
work  this  year.  Two  grades  of  questions  will  be  prepared.  The  ex- 
aminations on  these  questions  will  occur  the  same  day  in  February, 
1883.  About  thirty  teachers  have  agreed  to  try  them.  The  papers 
will  be  placed  on  exhibition  next  year  at  the  institute.  The  Spencer 
schools  opened  last  Monday,  with  an  enrollment  of  four  hundred. 
Our  board  has  prepared  a  new  high  school  room,  and  made  some 
other  pleasing  changes.  Samuel  E.  Harwood. 

Pulaski  County. — This  institute  met  Sept.  nth.  County  Supt. 
W.  E.  Netherton  had  general  control,  and  received,  as  is  his  wont, 
a  large,  prompt,  and  regular  attendance.  There  are  about  90  schools 
in  the  county,  and  more  than  100  names  are  enrolled.  The  princi- 
pal instructors  were  John  M.  Bloss,  W.  A.  Bell,  H.  B.  Brown,  Miss 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Martin,  Supt.  Williams,  of  Fulton  county,  and  L.  J. 
Hancock.  With  this  corps  of  instructors  the  work  could  not  be  oth- 
erwise than  satisfactory. 

Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Bloss,  Simons,  and 
Bell.    They  were  well  attended  and  appreciated.    As  this  was  State 
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Supt.  Bloss's  first  visit  to  the  county,  his  work  was  specially  enjoy- 
able to  our  teachers.  As  a  mark  of  respect  nearly  the  entire  institute 
accompanied  him  to  the  train  when  he  left.  L.  J.  Hancock  was 
secretary. 

• 

Ripley  County, — The  Ripley  County  Institute  convened  at  Ver- 
sailles, August  2 1  St.  T.  Bagot,  President;  Philmcr  Day,  Vice- 
President  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  some  of  Ripley's  best 
teachers ;  but  the  recitations  in  Grammar  and  Arithmetic,  conducted 
by  W.  £.  Lugenbeel,  President  of  Mitchell  Normal  School,  and  also 
Pedagogics,  by  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal,  were  the 
main  features  of  the  week. 

According  to  previous  arrangement  the  Oratorical  Contest  was 
held  Monday  evening.  A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range for  a  contest  for  the  next  year.  The  work  of  the  display,  con- 
tinued from  last  year,  was  examined,  and  the  premiums  awarded 
The  specimens  being  much  better  than  the  previous  year,  it  was  de- 
cided to  continue  the  work  in  this  direction. 

Tuesday  evening  Prof.  Lugenbeel  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture 
on  "Self-Culture,"  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  It  was 
decided  to  form  a  County  Association,  the  first  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Versailles,  Jan.  ist  and  2d,  1883.  On  Wednesday  evening  ProL 
Brown  gave  an  able  lecture  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Mind  to  the 
Body."  The  work  in  outlining  was  used  this  year  more  than  ever 
before,  and  the  fact  of  our  teachers  becoming  aroused  to  the  work 
was  apparent.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  160,  and  good  attend- 
ance. The  teachers'  social  was  held  Thursday  evening,  and  a  very 
interesting  programme  carried  out. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed : 

Resolved,  That  our  most  sincere  thanks  are  due  our  worthy  Supt, 
Thos.  Bagot,  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
institute,  and  his  ceaseless  efforts  in  advancing  the  educational  in- 
terests of  our  county.  Claudia  Truitt,  Secy, 

Scott  County. — This  institute  was  held  the  last  week  in  August 
It  was  largely  attended,  and  the  usual  good  interest  maintained  to 
the  end.  The  principal  instructors  were  Jas.  M.  Philpott,  of  Blrom- 
ington;  F.  E.  Andrews,  Charlestown ;  D.  S.  Kelley,  Jeffersonvillc; 
and  Jas.  F.  Ervin,  A.  N.  Munden,  andW.  D.  Chambers,  home  talent 
The  institute  "resolved"  that  as  there  was  a  return  to  prosperity, 
and  the  price  of  living  had  advanced,  the  wages  of  teachers  ought 
to  be  correspondingly  advanced. 

Tippecanoe  County.— The  attendance  of  the  institute  this  year 
was  about  160.  The  interest  has  been  unusual.  The  work  was 
practical.  The  chief  instructors  were  E.  E.  Smith,  Prin.  of  Purdue 
Academy,  and  Miss  Kate  Huron,  teacher  in  the  Danville  Normal 
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School.  It  seems  a  better  plan  to  divide  the  work  between  two  com- 
petent instructors  than  to  scatter  it  among  many.  It  gives  better 
opportunity  for  methodical,  consecutive  work  in  the  different  sub- 
jects. 

Union  County. — It  is  readily  agreed  by  every  teacher  that  we  have 
seldom  spent  a  more  pleasant  week  than  that  of  our  county  institute, 
which  convened  in  high  school  building  at  Liberty,  August  28, 1882. 
Our  county  superintendent,  C.  W.  Osborne,  having  everything  in 
readiness,  the  organization  was  soon  completed  and  work  was  begun 
without  delay.  A.  B.  Johnson,  of  Avondale  school,  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio,  gave  very  interesting  lessons  each  day  (except  Monday)  on 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship.  Language,  and  Theory  of  Teaching.  J.  F. 
Warfel,  of  Ladoga,  instructed  in  Physiology,  History,  Reading,  and 
Geography.  The  last  day*s  lesson,  on  Physiology,  was  made  very 
interesting  by  the  dissecting  of  a  cat. 

A  question  box,  headed  by  Prof.  Short,  was  an  important  feature 
the  last  two  days. 

Able  lectures  were  given  by  Prof.  Johnson  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings ;  subject  Tuesday  evening,  "  The  Property  of  Science," 
Thursday  evening,  "Educational  Hints." 

A  lecture  was  given  on  Wednesday  evening  by  Prof.  Warfel ;  sub- 
ject, "The  Pupil,  Teacher,  and  Patron. 

On  Friday  evening  the  teachers  gave  a  literary  entertainment  to  a 
crowded  house. 

Although  Union  is  a  small  county,  she  made  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  48,  with  an  enrollment  of  54. 

H.  E.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

Wells  County. — The  Teachers*  Institute  of  Wells  county  was 
held  at  Bluffton,  beginning  Sept.  4,  1882,  and  continuing  five  days, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  this  county.  The 
institute  was  divided  into  two  sections,  and  this  served  to  greatly 
aid  the  work.  Supt.  Ernst  was  ably  assisted  by  Samuel  McCrea,  of 
Vincennes ;  P.  A.  Allen,  of  Bluffton  schools ;  and  W.  E.  Ashcraft, 
of  Ossian  schools.  Prof.  Olcott,  of  Indianapolis,  also  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, and  delivered  an  interesting  and  ii^structive  lecture. 

Enrollment  124.  G.  W.  Miller,  Sec'y. 


PERSONAL. 


W.  T.  Lucas  remains  in  charge  at  Patoka. 
Robert  C.  Duncan  is  principal  at  Oakland  City. 
S.  P.  McCrea  exchanges  Francesville  for  Bruceville. 
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N.  H.  Motsinger  is  superintendent  of  the  Shoals  schools. 

Samuel  £.  Harwood  still  superintends  the  Spencer  schools. 

T.  J.  Sanders  is  the  new  superintendent  of  schools  at  Bitler. 

Temple  H.  Dunn  remains  in  charge  of  the  Lebanon  schools. 

A.  C  Jones,  formerly  of  Monrovia,  is  now  teaching  at  Ladoga. 

J.  C.  Houchen,  of  Zionsville,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Fortville 
schools. 

Henry  Gregory,  Jr.,  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Leavenworth 
schools. 

J.  F.  Scull,  of  Wlnamac,  is  now  superintendent  of  the  Rochester 
schools. 

George  Sand,  of  the  State  Normal,  is  principal  of  the  Rossville 
schools. 

D.  B.  Huston,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  now  principal  of  the  schools 
at  Tekama,  Neb. 

R.  H.  Harney  has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the  Leb- 
anon high  school. 

C.  P.  Mitchell  has  been  promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Rensselaer  schools. 

James  P.  Carr  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Qark  county 
via  A.  C.  Goodwin,  resigned. 

L.  J.  Hancock,  last  year  of  Rochester,  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  Winamac  schools. 

W.  £.  Netherton,  Supt.  of  Pulaski  county,  was  married  Sept  loth, 
to  Miss  Caddie  £.  Ross,  of  Francisville. 

Laura  £.  Agan,  after  teaching  ten  years  in  the  Washington  schools, 
has  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Huntington. 

W.  H.  Clemens  has  been  promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Tipton  schools.     He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal. 

H.  M.  McKnight,  of  Crawfordsville,  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent of  the  Covington  schools  vice  J.  Warren  McBroom,  resigned. 

J.  A.  Snoke,  Supt  of  the  Princeton  schools,  has  been  doing  some 
vigorous  writing  on  educational  topics,  for  the  Ptinceton  Clario%. 

P.  H.  Kirsch  has  again  l^een  re-elected  principal  of  the  Linden 
schools.    This  is  his  third  year;  each  time  with  an  increased  salary. 

M.  A.  Mess,  Supt.  of  Franklin  county,  favored  the  editorial  sanc- 
tum of  the  Journal  with  a  short  call  recently,  and  reported  his  county 
work  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
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J.  G.  Royer  has  entered  upon  his  seventh  year  as  superintendent 
of  the  Monticello  schools.  He  has  taught  at  that  place  seven  sum- 
mer normals,  the  last  one  numbering  60. 

L.  W.  A.  Luckey,  of  Decatur,  brother  of  county  Supt.  Luckey,  was 
married  September  14th,  to  Miss  Lucy  Stone.  Wedding  presents 
exceded  in  value  |6oo.     It  pays  in  more  ways  than  one  to  marry. 

W.  De  M.  Hooper,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Rensselaer 
schools  for  the  past  two  years,  has  left  the  school  work  for  the  pres- 
ent on  account  of  ill  health,  and  is  located  at  Indianapolis  in  the  in- 
surance business. 

Lieut.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  who  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering  at  Purdue,  does  not  leave  Greencastle. 
He  still  continues  to  give  most  of  his  time  to  Asbury  University. 
He  is  making  the  military  department  of  Asbury  very  attractive. 

J.  Warren  McBroom  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Cov- 
ington schools,  to  take  the  business  management  of  a  large  milling 
and  grain  establishment  at  Crawfordsville.  The  sudden  death  of 
his  father-in-law  has  brought  about  this  change,  and  Mr.  McBroom 
hopes  at  some  time  to  return  to  the  profession  of  his  choice. 

F.  M.  Allen,  last  year  superintendent  of  the  Muncie  schools,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Denver,  Col.,  schools,  at  a  salary 
of  |2,i6o.  Mr.  Allen  was  in  this  state  but  a  single  year,  and  labored 
under  many  embarrassments,  but  succeeded  in  making  a  good  im- 
pression and  leaving  behind  him  many  warm  personal  friends. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


Ihe  Independent  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  paper  published  at 
Indianapolis.  It  is  independent,  newsy,  racy,  and  well  worth  its 
price.  |2.oa     Sol.  Hathaway  is  editor  and  proprietor. 

UtiU  Folks'  Reader  is  the  name  of  a  little  16-page  double-column 
monthly,  published  by  D.  Lathrop  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  is  adapted 
to  First  and  Second  Reader  children.  The  illustrations  are  profuse 
and  of  the  best  style.  It  will  delight  and  profit  any  child.  Price  75 
cents  a  year. 

The  Wide-Awake,  one  of  the  best  magazines  in  the  world  for  boys 
and  girls,  is  published  by  the  same  house.  The  best  writers  for  the 
young  are  employed  to  write  for  it,  and  it  is  worth  many  times  its 
cost  to  any  family  in  which  there  are  children  old  enough  to  read  it. 
Price  $2.50. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  well  known  to  the  reading  people  of  tie 
United  States  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  literary  magazines  pub- 
lished. It  is  not  illustrated,  but  its  pages  are  filled  with  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers  of  the  land.  It  is  published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.    Price  I4. 

After  Supper  is  the  name  of  a  new  8-page  4-column  paper  started 
in  Indianapolis  by  Jos.  C.  Talbott,  Jr.,  and  M.  L.  Reinhart.  Mr. 
Reinhart  is  editor,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  Marion  county's 
teachers.  The  paper  is  well  filled  with  matter  adapted  to  the  com- 
prehension and  needs  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  a  good  paper  for  the 
home  and  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose  as  a  supplementary  reader 
in  school. 

English  Grammar,  By  Goold  Brown.  New  York:  William 
Wood  &  Co. 

Although  Brown's  Grammar  is  not  quite  so  fashionable  as  once 
it  was,  the  teachers  of  this  day  who  made  acquaintance  with  it  in  early 
life,  always  quote  it  as  authority,  and  its  general  accuracy  and  excel- 
lence make  it  a  standard  on  language.  To  meet  the  wants  of  schools 
of  the  present  day,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  latter  day  methods  of 
instruction,  a  new  edition  has  been  issued  by  the  publishers.  This 
edition  has  received  the  careful  attention  of  Henry  Kiddle,  A.  M., 
late  Supt.  of  the  schools  of  New  York  City,  and  with  the  changes 
made  by  Mr.  Kiddlp,  whose  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  modem 
schools  makes  him  a  good  man  for  the  work,  this  bock  must  fill  the 
place  that  the  old  grammar  held  to  the  former  generation. 

Brown's  small  grammar  has  also  been  revised  by  the  same  geotl^ 
man.  In  both  books  numerous  corrections  and  alterations  have 
been  made,  but  these  are  not  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  original 
system  of  the  books.  With  the  more  modern  arrangement  of  matter 
is  the  more  modern  dress  that  school-books  wear,  ;Lnd  which  can 
not  fail  to  commend  it  to  both  pupil  and  teacher. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Have  you  paid  for  your  Journal  ?     If  not  please  attend  to  it  at  once. 

If  you  wish  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal,  write  for  terms  to  agents. 

The  American  Juvenile  Speaker  and  Songster  has  met  with  mud 
favor  wherever  tried,  and  only  needs  to  be  tested  to  prove  its  asefalncs  ia 
the  school-room.  Hear  what  others  say :  *'  Your  Book  received,  and  is 
splendid  collection  of  music  and  selections." —  W,  A.  Ogden.  ^  My  sister 
using  the  Book  I  purchased  of  you,  and  likes  it  very  much  indeed. "—> 
Iowa  Teacher,  A  number  of  others  might  be  given,  but  these  will  sniEc 
Order  a  dozen  copies  and  supply  your  school.  Sample,  40  cents.  $3.60  p 
dozen.  [10]  C.  A.  FYKK,'HicksviIle,0 
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Philufs  &  Hunt,  Publishers. — The  After  School  Series.  i2ino.,  I1.25. 
By  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson.  Preparatory  Greek  Course  in  English. 
This  Tolume  belongs  to  a  series  of  books,  four  in  number,  now  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  soon  successively  to  appear.  The  primary  design  of  the  se- 
ries is  to  enable  persons  prevented  from  accomplishing  a  course  of  school  and 
college  training  in  Latin  and  Greek,  to  enjoy  an  advantage  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble equivalent,  through  the  medium  of  their  native  tongue.  Will  be  sent  to 
any  address,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address,  Phillips  &  Hunt,  Publishers^ 

io-2t  805  Broadway,  New  York. 

Questions  in  Geography,  with  Answers.    A  book  for  teachers, 
furnishing  excellent  Review  Drill  for  classes.    Questions  from 
State  Board  Examinations.     In  book  form.     Price,  50  cents. 
10- ly  Address,  J.  A.  Woodburn,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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PRIMARY  PHONOGRAPHY 

(Just  Published) 

By  I.  C.  CRADDOCK,  Teacher  of  Phonogrraphy  at 

GIrnrd  Collcjfe.  This  new  book  psaac  Pittnan  s  sys- 
tem], which  we  so  l&vorablv  criticised  in  this  paper  a 
few  w(H>ks  a»co.  Is  now  for  sale  by  the  author,  lOSS  Race 
St.,  Philadelphia.,  and  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  tl.50, 
In  cl'tth.  This  book  is  of  great  vulue  to  ihe  beginner 
in  short  hand,  as  it  does  not  treat  of  contractions  or 
confusiner  signs,  which  usually  nppal  the  pupil  at  the 
outset,  but  makes  him  thoi-ough  in  "  sound  writing." 
The  characters  are  larsre,  showing  plainly  the  curves 
and  shading:*.  Reading  matter  \*  no  rehash  from 
other  books,  but  fresh  and  oritrinal ;  w^ritten  in  the 
simple  letters  of  the  Phonographic  Alphabet. 

The  American  Short-Hand  Writer^  Boston,  says: 
"This  new  book  is  certainly  a  sign  of  the  times,  and 
would  hare  supplied  a  crj'ing  want  a  dozen  years  ago." 
We  need  hardly  add  that  the  crv  grows  stronger  ev«*ry 
year  for  rapid  penman^ship.  Tliis  book  is  a  royal  rond 
to  the  short  hand  student,  and  brinars  him  In  a  b<^ 
eailingmanner  to  the  end  without  a  thought  of  .'<-<idv- 
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BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  I1.35 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana,  I1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (Jar  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  f  1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

We  haT«  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  tend  our  monthly 
Ibt  of  new  books  to  an;  eoe  sending  his  address. 

i-tt  18  West  Washington  Street. 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


NEW  BOOKS. 

HOIiBROOK'B  FIRST  liATIN  I^EBSOKS. 

First  Latin  Lessons.  By  Irene  Holbrook,  of  the  National  Normal  Uni- 
versity, Lebanon,  O.  i2mo,  8i  pages.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price, 
50  cents. 

SMITH'S  STUDIES  DT  BKOUSH  UTEBATUBB. 

Studies  in  English  Literature.  Introducing  Selections  from  the  Five  Grot 
Classics,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  Milton,  and  a  History 
of  English  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Death  of  Dryden  in  1700. 
By  M.  W.  Smith,  Teacher  of  English  Literature,  Hughes  High  Sclu)oi,Gn- 
cinnati,  O.     i2mo,  about  425  pp.    Introduction  and  sample  copy  price,  |uo. 

SCHUTLEB'S  PSTCHOIX>OT. 

Psychology,  Empirical  and  Rational,  for  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  fay 
A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D.,  President  Baldwin  University  and  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Logic.  i2mo,  about  475  pp.  Introduction  and  sample  copy 
price,  1 1.40. 

THE  ECLECTIC  QUBSTIOK  BOOK,  OB  TEiLCHEB'S  EXAMIinSB 

By  Alexander  Duncan,  A.  M.  Questions  for  Complete  Review  of 
Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Theory  and  Practice pf 
Teaching,  as  taught  in  the  best  modem  text-books.  An  invaluable  sid  to 
teachers  and  those  preparing  for  examinations.  i2mo,  cloth,  365  pp.  Saoi- 
ple  copy  and  Introduction  price,  50  cents. 

DOKNEB'S  TBEASUBT  OF  OENEBAX  KNOWI.EI>GE. 

Part     I.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy.     Price  50  cents. 
Part  II.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy.     Price  65  cents. 

Both  volumes  now  ready.  Invaluable  to  teachers  and  pupils.  The  Treasury 
instructs  the  pupils  in  just  those  branches  of  knowledge  not  considered  in  the 
ordinary  school  room.  Questions  and  Answers  in  the  Sciences,  NatunI 
History,  etc.,  etc.     Part  I  for  primaiy  class;  Part  II  for  higher  grades. 


SEND  ORE  DOLLAR  for  sample  copy  of  the  Eclectic  History  of 
THE  United  States,  complete  to  date,  containing  portraits  of  all  the  Presi- 
dents, and  other  distinguished  characters  in  American  history;  numerous 
bright  and  enlivening  illustrations;  excellent  maps,  etc.,  etc.  A  fascinating 
and  beautiful  school-book. 


McGuffeys  Revised  Headers  and  Speller,  Whites  ArilAmeticSy 

McGuffeys  Revised  Reading  Chart ,  Schuyler's  Algebra, 

Ray's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras^  Holbrookes  Grammar:^ 
Harvey s  Revised  Grammars  and  Composition,        Norton^ s  Philosophy^ 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies^  NortotCs  Physics^ 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Norton's  Chemistry^ 

Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  Brown* s  Physiol^, 

Thalheimet^s  Historical  Series^  Aidd's  Elocution^ 

Peasle^s  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing,  Etc, 
Mri>eacrlptiTe  Catalogae  and  Price-IJat  on  Application.  ^W 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  &  New  York 
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THE  CIVILIZED  RACES  OF  ANCIENT  AMERICA.— V. 

^  BY   A.    H.    ELLWOOD. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  MEXICO,  AND  HERNANDO  CORTEZ. 

N  the  8th  of  February,  15 17,  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  an 
hidalgo  of  Cuba,  sailed  with  three  vessels  to  one  of  .the 
Bahama  islands  in  quest  of  slaves  for  the  Cuban  market. 
A  succession  of  heavy  gales  drove  him  to  the  south  and  west- 
ward, and  after  three  weeks  he  found  himself  upon  an  unknown 
coast.  It  was  Cape  Catoche,  at  the  northeast  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Yuc:itan.  He  found  the  country  inhabited,  and 
was  astonished  at  the  size  and  solidity  of  the  buildings,  at  the 
skillful  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  at  the  beautiful  texture  of  the 
garments  and  the  exquisite  carving  of  the  gold  ornaments  worn 
by  the  natives.  Everything  indicated  a  far  higher  civilization 
than  had  before  been  found  in  America.  He  also  found  a  more 
warlike  spirit,  being  everywhere  met  with  a  determined  and  dis- 
ciplined resistance.  He  coasted  the  peninsula,  however,  as  far 
as  the  Gulf  of  Campeachy;  when,  having  lost  no  men,  over 
one-half  his  number,  and  being  himself  mortally  wounded,  he 
returned  to  die  in  Cuba. 

Diego  de  Velasquez  was  then  Governor  of  Cuba,  and  with 
quick  intelligence  he  saw  the  great  importance  of  this  new  dis- 
covery.    He  therefore  immediately  fitted  out  a  fleet,  under  com- 
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mand  of  his  nephew,  Juan  de  Grijalva,  and  on  the  ist  of  May, 
15 18,  dispatched  it  to  continue  the  exploration  of  the  new  em- 
pire. Grijalva  was  driven  further  south,  and  first  landed  on  the 
island  of  Cozumel.  He  coasted  the  continent  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  Cordova,  everywhere  finding  traces  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion ;  he  also  learned  of  the  existence  of  a  mighty  empire,  nd 
and  powerful,  lying  to  the  westward.  Great  stone  crosses  were 
found  erected  in  many  public  places — evidently  objects  of  wor- 
ship. For  this  resemblance  to  his  native  land  Grijalva  called 
the  country  "New  Spain." 

Pushing  westward,  he  wound  along  the  coast  of  Campeachy, 
entered  the  Rio  de  Tabasco,  where  he  was  well  received  and 
made  a  profitable  barter  with  the  Toltec  races  inhabiting  the 
border.  Despatching  Alvarado  with  one  vessel  laden  widi 
treasures  to  Cuba,  he  continued  as  far  northward  as  the  preseat 
city  of  Tampico;  bartering  with  the  inhabitants  a  quantity  of  | 
cheap  trinkets  and  receiving  therefor  a  valuable  cargo  of  goods j 
and  golden  ornaments.  Grijalva  was  so  favorably  received  by 
th£  western  natives  that  his  followers  urged  him  to  establish  a 
colony.  But  the  orders  of  Velasquez  had  not  contemplated  sud 
an  effort,  and  Grijalva  would  not  assume  the  responsibility,  a)-| 
though  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  attempt. 

After  an  absence  of  six  months  he  returned  to  Cuba,  only  tol 
learn  that  upon  the  arrival  of  Alvarado,  a  new  and  more  formid- 
able fleet  had  been  fitted  out  to  follow  up  his  discoveries,  whik 
he  was  received  with  reproaches  for  not  exceeding  his  orden 
and  colonizing  the  country  he  had  explored.     The  Governor  ofl 
Cuba,  Diego  de  Velasquez,  was  a  man  ''covetous  of  glory  hot 
more  covetous  of  gold."     Suspicious,  jealous  and  revengefol, 
he  had  many  enemies  and  not  many  devoted  friends.    It  was 
therefore  difficult  for  him  to  select  a  person  upon  whom  he  could 
rely  with  confidence  to  lead  the  undertaking  which  he  was  nor 
resolved  to  prosecute,  viz.,  the  conquest  of  this  new  and  rid 
Empire  of  the  West.     Meanwhile   he  despatched  advices  to 
Spain  and  to  the  colonial  government  at  San  Domingo  askio|| 
authority  to  conquer  and  colonize  the  new  discoveries.    Beforej 
either  answer  arrived  he  had  confided  the  command  of  the  ex- 
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pedition  to  Hernando  Cortez,  a  man  the  best  qualified  of  all  his 
acquaintances  to  succeed  in  this  great  undertaking,  yet  the  last 
man — had  he  known  him  more  thoroughly — to  whom  he  would 
have  confided  his  personal  interest  in  the  adventure. 

This  remarkable  man  was  born  at  Medellin,  in  Estremadura, 
Spain,  in  1485,  of  a  family  ancient,  though  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. In  infancy  he  was  of  feeble  health,  but  at  14  he  had  so 
far  gained  in  strength  as  to  be  sent  to  the  Law  College  at  Sala- 
manca. Here  he  led  a  dissipated  life,  and  returned,  probably 
in  disgrace,  at  the  end  of  two  years.  In  1 504  he  sailed  for  San 
Domingo,  the  Governor  of  which — Ovando — had  known  him  in 
Spain  and  received  him  well,  giving  him  a  large  tract  of  land 
with  a  liberal  number  of  Indian  slaves  to  work  it ;  also  appoint- 
ing him  notary  of  the  settlement  of  Acua.  The  quiet  life  not 
suiting  him  he  joined  every  expedition  organized  for  suppressing 
the  frequent  Indian  rebellions,  and  thus  came  under  the  notice 
of  Velasquez,  then  military  commander  of  San  Domingo. 

When  Velasquez  undertook  the  conquest  of  Cuba  in  15 11,  he 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Cortez,  who  did  good  service 
in  the  campaign,  and  at  its  close  was  made  one  of  the  Governor's 
Secretaries.  His  ambitious  and  restless  spirit  soon  brought  him 
into  disgrace,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  sedition ;  but 
eventually  becoming  reconciled  with  the  Governor  he  quietly 
settled  down  upon  a  large  estate  granted  him  by  his  now  power- 
ful friend,  and  married  the  Donna  Catalina  Xuarez,  a  lady  of 
fair  family  and  some  fortune.  This  estate  was  near  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  then  the  capital  of  the  Island,  of  which  city  Velasquez 
soon  appointed  him  Alcalde.  Here  he  quietly  resided  and  ac- 
cumulated a  large  fortune. 

On  the  arrival  of  Alvarado  with  the  report  of  Grijalva  and 
bringing  the  rich  treasure  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Governor, 
Cortez  was  much  interested  in  the  contemplated  expedition,  and 
clearly  saw  its  vast  importance.  He  accordingly  procured  him 
self  to  be  appointed  to  the  command— his  wealth  and  position, 
as  well  as  personal  popularity  making  him  many  friends.  It  is 
said  that  he  furnished  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  expedi 
tion,  and  was  to  receive  one-half  the  profits  after  deducting  ex- 
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penses  and  the  royal  fifth.     He  well  foresaw  that  his  would  be 
aU  the  glory. 

On  receiving  his  appointment  he  at  once  threw  himself  into 
the  enterprise  with  all  his  old-time  energy,  devoting  his  entire 
estate  to  the  enterprise,  with  all  that  he  could  borrow,  and  se- 
curing, beside,  the  enlistment  and  financial  help  of  many  other 
wealthy  persons. 

While  Cortez  was  actively  engaged  in  his  preparations  for  the 
expedition,  but  before  ready  to  sail,  he  was  suddenly  informed 
of  the  revival  of  the  Governor's  distrust,  and  of  his  determina- 
tion to  appoint  another  person  as  commander  of  the  expedition. 
This  brought  into  exercise  that  prompt  decision  of  character 
which  so  often  saved  himself  and  army.  Quickly  summoning 
his  leaders,  he  quietly  weighed  anchor  during  the  night,  and  at 
daylight  was  out  to  sea.  Stopping  at  various  ports  in  Cuba,  he 
completed  his  armament,  and  on  the  i8th  day  of  February,  1519, 
his  fieet  sailed  from  Cape  San  Antonio  for  Yucatan. 

By  this  time  a  marked  change  appeared  in  the  character  of 
Cortez.  The  responsibility  of  his  new  station  developed  the 
dormant  germs  of  greatness  lying  hidden  by  his  early  levity  and 
recklessness.  He  assumed  more  state  in  his  living,  more  dignit)' 
in  his  manners,  more  richness  in  his  dress. 

He  was  now  33  years  of  age;  rather  above  middle  size;  of 
pale  complexion;  very  large,  dark  eyes;  deep  chest  rnd  broad 
shoulders ;  a  well  developed,  sinewy  frame.  Though  keeping 
many  domestics  his  diet  was  simple,  he  was  careless  as  to  his 
eating,  drinking  very  little,  and  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  toil 
and  privation.  His  ornaments  were  few  but  of  great  valoe. 
His  manners  always  frank,  hearty,  genial — yet  the  effect  of  every 
smile  and  every  word  was  calmly  calculated — and  in  his  most 
genial  humor  there  was  an  air  of  quiet  determination  which  made 
all  near  him  feel  they  must  obey. 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  to  carry  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  barbarian  monarchs  of  the  new  world,  and  to  grind  their 
thrones  to  powder  beneath  his  iron-mailed  heel. 

He  sailed  from  Cape  San  Antonio  with  1 1  vessels,  the  largest 
of  100  tons  burden;  his  armament  was  10  heavy  guns,  4  falco- 
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netz,  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition.  His  forces  amounted 
to  663  men,  beside  200  Cuban  Indians  and  a  few  Indian  women. 
He  had  also  ^(i  horses.  Of  his  troops  13  were  supplied  with 
the  arquebus — the  predecessor  of  the  modern  musket;  32  had 
cross-bows,  the  remainder  carrying  swords,  lances,  and  common 
bows  and  arrows.  With  this  force  he  expected  to  conquer  an 
empire  numbering  fifteen  million  subjects. 

The  vessels  first  landed  at  the  island  of  Cozumal,  where  it  was 
hoped  to  rescue  some  Christians,  whom  Cordova  had  reported 
as  being  enslaved  in  the  interior.  One  was  found  and  restored 
by  the  natives.  This  man,  named  Aguilar,  proved  of  great 
value  as  an  interpreter.  Stopping  at  various  points  on  the  coast, 
ever  striving  to  conciliate  the  natives,  Cortez  at  last  reached  the 
Rio  de  Tabasco,  where  Grijalva  had  been  so  kindly  welcomed. 
But  the  reception  of  Cortez  was  very  different.  Careful  and 
accurate  reports  of  the  appearance  of  Grijalva's  expedition  had 
been  forwarded  to  Montezuma,  of  Mexico,  and  the  report  of  the 
favorable  treatment  of  the  strangers  by  the  Tobascans  had  spread 
through  all  the  Maya  States,  all  of  whom  condemned  their  friendly 
policy. 

In  obedience  to  this  feeling,  and  probably  to  the  expressed 
commands  of  Montezuma,  Cortez  was  met  as  an  enemy.     On 
the  25th  of  March,  15 19,  he  fought  his  first  pitched  battle  with 
the  natives  on  the  plain  of  Ceretla.     The  issue  was  for  a  time 
doubtful,  but  at  last  a  diversion  made  by  the  horse,  which  fell 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  caused  a  panic,  and  the  battle 
ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Indian  army.     The  Tobascans 
submitted  and  swore  fealty  to  the  Spanish  crown — the  first  step 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Aztec  Empire.    Among  the  presents  given 
to  Cortez  were  some  female  slaves,  one  of  whom  was  of  a  noble 
Mexican  family,  and  had  been  secretly  sold  in  childhood  by  a 
step  mother,  to  make  room  for  the  inheritance  of  the  family  es- 
tates by  her  own  son.     This  slave,  the  Donna  Marina,  now  be- 
came the  medium  of  communication  between  Cortez  and  the 
Mexicans.     He  spoke  to  Aguilar,  the  Spanish  captive  rescued 
in  Yucatan,  who  translated  the  Spanish  into  Toltec  for  Marina, 
who  in  turn  rendered  the  message  into  Aztec.     But  for  this 
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seemingly  slight  incident,  the  work  of  Cortez  would  have  been 
greatly  embarrassed,  and  mayhap,  even  defeated ;  for  his  final 
success  was  unquestionably  brought  about  by  his  skillful  diplo- 
macy in  winning  the  alliance  of  the  outlying  States — but  latcly| 
conquered  by  Montezuma  and  disaffected  toward  his  rule. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATION  OF  COUNTRY 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


L.   K.   ROYER,  A.  M. 


'here  is  no  more  urgent  demand  in  school  equipments  than 
for  better  heating  and  ventilation.  There  has,  indeed, 
been  much  said  of  late  years  on  this  subject;  but  our  school 
rooms  are  still  storehouses  of  impurity.  To  many  this  is  a  stale 
expression,  and  it  is,  also,  a  very  idle  one,  if  we  consider  to  what 
limited  extent  the  theories  and  plans  adopted  have  been  success- 
fully put  in  use  by  teachers.  Does  it  not  seem  idle  to  say  any- 
thing on  ventilation,  when  teachers  persistently  fail  to  practice 
what  they  are  so  earnestly  taught  ? 

This  much,  however,  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  most  teachers, 
that  they  pay  attention  to  this  subject  when  means  are  provided. 
It  is  not  for  lack  of  interest  on  their  part,  but  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  end  in  view.  Enough  has  alreadj 
been  said  in  our  journals,  so  that  one  wanting  directions  need 
only  be  referred  to  back  numbers.  The  objections  to  the  dif- 
ferent methods  have  also  been  given. 

Now,  what  is  the  usual  process  a  teacher  needs  to  go  through? 
He  is  confronted  at  the  outset  by  a  dragon  of  no  small  propor- 
tions. Physiologists  convince  us  that  the  volume  of  air  of  the 
school  room  is  vitiated  at  least  every  half  hour,  and  should  be 
changed.  This  must  either  be  done  by  allowing  a  continual 
escape  of  bad  air,  or  by  a  complete  change  of  air  at  stated  in- 
tervals. A  combination  of  the  two  methods  is  the  most  reason- 
able and  practical. 
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The  time  then  for  making  a  complete  change  would  be  at 
evening  after  school,  or  in  the  morning  before  the  arrival  of 
scholars.  This  is  the  only  time  at  which  this  could  be  completely 
done,  and  would  necessitate  extra  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
It  would  expose  every  part  of  the  building  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  require  an  early  opening  of  the  school-room 
that  it  may  be  warm  when  the  pupils  appear.  By  strict  attention 
to  this,  and  laying  aside  other  work,  the  teacher  may,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  succeed  in  making  a  change  of  air  during  each 
recess,  and  the  noon  intermission.  By  employing  his  time  in 
this  way,  and  in  an  intelligent  manner,  he  may  succeed  in  keep- 
ing the  school-room  in  fair  condition. 

But  a  teacher's  time  should  not  be  burdened  with  such  em- 
ployment. Other  matters  usually  arise  in  school  work,  which, 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  scholars,  demand  his  attention* 
He  is,  therefore,  from  necessity,  compelled  to  leave  ventilation 
to  the  slower  and  less  satisfactory  process  of  attaining  the  object 
by  allowing  places  for  the  continual  ingress  and  egress  of  air. 
This  brings  a  continual  draught  of  cold  air  into  the  room,  to  the 
detriment  of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  From  the  present  con- 
struction of  school-houses  this  is  unavoidable. 

We  find,  then,  {a)  a  cold  school-room  at  different  intervals  in 
the  day,  and  {b)  a  regular  draught  of  cold  air  continually  enter- 
ing \  (c)  we  have  the  scholars  coming  in  every  day  either  cold, 
or  probably  with  damp  feet,  to  take  a  place  over  a  cold  floor, 
and  it  may  be  in,  or  under,  an  entering  cold  draught ;  (d)  we 
are  put  to  the  necessity  of  firing  to  the  fullest  capacity  of  the 
largest  stoves  to  be  found  in  our  school  houses ;  (^)  at  most  times 
we  are  compelled  to  shift  with  a  stove  which  is  entirely  too  small 
for  the  capacity  of  the  building ;  (/)  those  obliged  to  sit  near  the 
stove  are  exposed  to  a  severe  heat  which  broils  the  brain,  while 
not  enough  heat  reaches  the  feet  to  warm  them ;  (f)  the  whole 
concern  resolves  itself  into  a  shift  which  is  to  be  "run"  by  the 
teacher  as  best  he  may. 

Now  the  general  directions  are  :  i.  To  open  the  way  for  the 
impure  air  in  the  room  to  escape  into  a  flue,  or  by  lowering  or 
raising  a  few  windows.     2.  To  open  a  way  for  fresh  air  to  enter. 
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'Hiis  should  immediately  be  warmed.  So  the  best  place  for  it  is 
under  the  stove.  In  such  case  the  stove  should  be  surrounded 
at  a  distance  of  12  or  18  inches  from  it,  by  a  sheet-iron  set  to  the 
floor,  and  about  2\  feet  high. 

This  is  the  extreme  to  which  a  common  school  teacher  may 
go.  A  hole  in  the  floor  under  the  stove  might  even  be  an  in- 
fringement which  should  be  undertaken  with  caution. 

Having  given  the  means  most  commonly  employed,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  mention  a  few  plans  which  commend  themselves 
to  my  mind.  One  thing  which  any  teacher  can  do  is  to  advo- 
cate the  use  of  large  stoves.  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  used 
in  a  school-room  too  large  for  my  needs.  I  give  the  stove  foil 
draft.  Beside  the  ordinary  draft,  it  should  have  an  upper  draft, 
or  a  small  door  above  the  one  ordinarily  used,  as  a  ventilator. 
To  protect  those  sitting  near  from  a  scorching  heat,  set  up  posts 
of  wood  or  iron  around  the  stove,  upon  which  hang  two  or  three 
strong  wires.  Upon  the  upper  one,  which  should  be  about  2^ 
feet  from  the  floor,  suspend  a  cloth,  in  lieu  of  something  better, 
a  plain  red  calico  can  be  used  with  nice  eflect.  This  should 
surround  the  stove  on  three  sides.  If  it  is  fourteen  inches  from 
the  stove  there  is  but  little  danger  of  its  burning.  If  rightly  used 
it  will  last  at  least  long  enough  to  prove  its  usefulness,  and  when 
that  is  done  school  oflicers  can  be  induced  to  provide  something 
more  substantial  than  calico.  Scholars  are  at  once  pleased  with 
it,  and  it  is  surprising  what  efliect  it  has  upon  the  air  of  the  room. 
Instead  of  radiating  heat  throughout  the  room,  leaving  the  air 
stagnant,  the  heated  column  about  the  stove  starts  a  current 
which  moves  throughout  the  room  making  it  more  pleasant,  and, 
I  think,  heating  the  room  sooner  and  more  easily.  Having  tried 
it  and  found  it  appreciated  by  all,  I  can  recommend  it  Its  cost 
is  but  a  trifle,  and  your  expense  and  trouble  will  likely  be  paid 
without  hesitation,  since,  with  care,  it  will  last  through  the  year. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  a  gre&t  improvement  conld 
be  made  in  the  construction  of  school  buildings.  While  this 
subject  is  receiving  so  much  attention  in  city  buildings,  in  the 
country  we  are  not  yet  far  enough  separated  from  the  chimney- 
corner  days  of  our  forefathers.     The  backlog,  the  roaring  fire, 
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and  the  seething  air,  led  to  other  dreams  than  the  garnished 
parlors  and  pure  air;  For  there  comfort  and  health  had  their 
dwelling-place.  The  starving  man  dreams  of  bountiful  harvests 
and  crystal  waters ;  the  invalid,  of  perpetual  spring  and  bracing 
air;  the  teacher's  fancy  is  only  beginning  to  turn  toward  relief 
from  an  over-burdened,  vitiated  atmosphere ;  the  young  scholar 
rejoices  no  more  in  long  winter  days  and  blazing  fires,  but  long- 
ingly waits  for  the  return  of  spring  and  pleasant  days ;  the  teacher, 
weary,  worn,  and  dyspeptic,  longs  for  the  **last  day,"  and  the 
pa3rinent  of  his  coveted  wages.  The  good  old  fireplace  is  gone, 
but  can  we  not  hope  that  there  is  again  a  better  day  dawning, 
when  the  scholars  can  rejoice  in  the  shelter  of  the  school-room, 
And  the  teacher  find  his  labor  less  oppressive?  I  will  submit  a 
plan  which  promises  this  desirable  object : 

The  use  of  the  furnace  in  common  schools  is  yet  a  novelty. 
Why  it  should  be  too  costly  for  general  use  seems  hard  to  ex- 
plain. But,  instead  of  this,  a  slight  change  from  custom  would 
be  to  set  the  stove  below  the  floor.  It  would  add  but  little  to 
the  cost  of  a  building  to  provide  a  cellar  for  storing  the  wood, 
and  for  the  stoves  with  which  to  warm  the  building.  The  stoves 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  to  contain  the  heated  air, 
and  supply  it,  at  proper  places,  to  the  room.  Pure  air,  to  be 
heated,  could  be  supplied  directly  from  outside  the  building. 

The  benefits  from  such  a  construction  would  be:  i.  A  cur- 
rent of  pure,  warm  air  continually  entering  the  school-room. 
2.  A  floor  perfectly  warm.  3-  The  fire  could  be  continued  day 
and  night,  without  extra  cost.  4.  An  even  temperature  could 
be  secured.  5.  Seating  space  would  be  gained.  6.  The  room 
could  be  kept  neater  and  cleaner.  7.  The  room  would  be  more 
quiet  8.  The  teacher  would  be  freed  from  considerable  trouble, 
and  attention  to  firing.  9.  The  wood  would  be  properly  shel- 
tered.    10.   "Going  to  the  stove"  would  become  obsolete. 

This  seems  a  very*convenient  way,  if  it  be  not  the  best  one, 
to  get  out  of  a  bad  rut. .  It  behooves  the  teachers  to  demand  a 
change.  They  should  be  no  more  required  to  appear  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  the  regular  school  time,  that  they  may  put  the 
room  in  proper  condition  for  the  scholars.     The  teacher  could 
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then  pay  more  attention  to  making  the  room  pleasant  and  atlract- 
ive,  and  who .  can  tell  what  a  transformation  it  would  make  m 
his  mental  and  physical  condition  ?  He  could  come  in  good 
spirits,  ready  to  greet  the  pupils  with  a  warm  smile  and  a  pleas- 
ant room,  instead  of  a  cold  floor  and  chilly  corners.  Instead  of 
busying  himself  with  windows  and  doors  and  wood  and  rubbish 
and  fire,  he  could  exchange  pleasant  words  with  each  one,  and 
attend  to  the  progress  of  many.  His  reputation  would  no  more 
be  risked  between  the  roasting  of  one  and  freezing  of  others. 
He  would  escape  the  charge  of  partiality  for  allowing  one  to  sit 
to  the  stove  to  dry  his  feet,  while  refusing  to  let  another  get  there 
to  have  a  good  time.  ** Sitting  by  the  stove"  could  be  dispensed 
with  until  intermission,  and  the  teacher's  little  boat  would  glide 
smoothly  on  without  danger  of  shipwreck  upon  that  dangerous 
rock.  In  those  days  there  might,  alongside  of  fat  judges,  &t 
doctors,  and  fat  preachers,  be  occasionally  ranked  a  fat  schod- 
master. 
Flat  Rock,  Ohio. 


HINTS  AS  TO  METHODS. 


ARITHMETIC,  GEOGRAPHY.  AND  GRAMMAR. 


BY  SUPT.  STONE,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


;n  the  way  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  schools,  I  briefly  mention,  first,  a  few  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  branches  pursued.  The  leading  subject  of  instruction 
is  arithmetic.  It  probably  occupies  more  time  and  strength,  of 
teacher  and  pupil,  than  any  other  topic.  The  results,  though 
considerable,  are  not  fully  satisfactory,  and  are  not  worth,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  time  and  study  they  cost.  I  think  a  pupil  may 
know  how  to  work  out  many  difficult  examples,  and  yet  not  un- 
derstand arithmetic.  I  recommend  that  the  text-books  be  pruned 
to  the  minimum  j  that  the  explan-^tion  of  a  few  leading  principles 
be  emphasized,  and  that  practice  work,  reasonable  in  its  char- 
acter, be  greatly  extended  in  frequency  and  in  amount.  I  am 
confident  that  this  suggestion  will  be  welcome  to  the  teachers. 
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The  elementary  text-book  in  geography  now  in  use,  is  a  good 
one  of  its  kind,  but  I  question  the  propriety  of  using  a  text-book, 
as  such,  at  this  stage  of  instruction  in  this  branch.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  used  as  a  reading  book,  and  as  a  source  of  information 
to  be  looked  up  by  the  pupil ;  but  oral  instruction,  judiciously 
given,  not  too  fast,  by  a  teacher  full  of  the  subject,  will  give  the 
pupil  a  better  preparation  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  earth, 
what  it  produces,  and  of  the  life  there  is  upon  it.  When  the 
learner  advances  to  the  higher  text-book,  some  of  its  details 
should  be  omitted  entirely,  other  portions  used  sparingly,  and 
the  topical  method  of  instruction  adopted  and  accompanied  with 
iQUch  map  drawing ;  the  maps  not  to  be  made  for  artistic  dis- 
play,  but  to  be  plamly  and  rapidly  drawn,  to  fix  in  the  pupil's 
mind  the  correct  forms  of  land  and  water.  One-half  the  time 
devoted  to  geography  may  be  and  ought  to  be  saved. 

The  power  of  expression,  in  oral  and  in  written  forms,  needs 
more  attention,  and  its  cultivation  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
frequent  and  thorough  teaching.  As  one  of  the  agencies  for  this 
work,  the  study  of  language  in  our  schools  is  fast  coming  on  to 
the  basis  of  better  methods.  We  need  less,  rather  than  more, 
of  technical  grammar,  but  greatly  increased  practice  by  the  pu- 
pils in  the  expression  of  thought;  and  this  practice  can  be  aided 
by  a  wider  acquaintance  with  good  reading,  and  literature  out- 
side of  the  regular  reading  lessons.  Not  many  years  since,  a 
a  person  was  called  heretical  who  ventured  to  question  the  pro- 
priety or  the  necessity  of  parsing  and  grammatical  analysis ;  now 
the  person  who  recommends  much  of  such  work  below  the  high 
school,  or  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  abreast  of  the  best  opinions  on  this  subject. — Ex, 


SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


BY  PROF.  W.   H.  VENABLE. 


1.  It  is  not  easy  to  learn  to  think ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  think  af- 
ter learning  how.  The  big-brained  Carlyle  says :  **True  effort, 
in  fact,  as  of  a  captive  struggling  to  free  himself :  that  is  thought.'* 
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We  are  bound  down  by  many  cords  of  usage  and  ropes  of  au- 
thority ;  and  it  takes  force  and  courage  to  break  the  bonds— to 
think  in  regard  to  education. 

2.  Many  regard  the  speculative  philosophy  of  Education  as 
mere  fog  and  delusion.  There  is  much  fog  and  delusion  brood- 
ing over  the  subject;  but  the  solid  land  of  True  Science  must  be 
somewhere  beyond  the  mist. 

3.  Before  we  can  safely  run  the  train  of  Right  Method  along 
the  track  of  Practice,  the  headlight  of  Theory  must  shine  into 
the  opening  way. 

4.  The  teacher  can  not  teach  anything ;  the  pupil  mustUarn. 
You  can  no  more  think  for  your  pupil  than  you  can  digest  food 
for  him.  The  mind  is  solitary  in  its  real  achievements.  Wc 
must  work  out  our  intellectual  salvation  alone.  Teachers  can 
•order  the  ** environment"  but  not  do  the  vital  work  of  another 
spirit. 

5.  Not  the  studies,  but  the  study,  makes  the  scholar. 

6.  Education  is  the  Science  of  Life,  and  conduct  is  its  cog- 
nate art. 

7.  I  do  not  believe  in  fitting  boys  for  college,  if  that  fitting 
unfits  them  for  life.     The  one  fitting  should  be  the  other. 

8.  You  are  all  your  ancestors,  including  the  Old  Adam. 
Judge  your  pupil  in  the  light  of  his  heredity. 

9.  The  perfect  work  of  education  can  not  be  accomplished 
except  in  the  individual  who  comes  of  a  stock  cultivated  for  gen- 
erations. Training  your  pupil,  you  may  be  training  his  great- 
grandson.     Infinite  are  the  reaches  of  the  school-master. 

10.  Stupidity,  stolidity,  inaptitude  for  special  studies,  vicious 
tendencies,  are  to  be  regarded  as  chronic  disease — the  pupil  may 
slowly  be  cured. 

11.  Many  teachers  of  morality  destroy  the  good  effect  of  ju- 
dicious counsel  by  too  much  talk,  as  a  chemical  precipitate  is 
re-dissolved  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitating  agent. 

12.  The  best  teacher  has  in  view  not  his  own  education,  but 
that  of  his  pupils.  They  are  his  study;  not  the  subject  he 
teaches. 

13.  Take  care  of  the  blockheads  and  the  heads  will  take  care 
of  themselves. 
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14.  All  schooling  in  school  should  be  supplemented  and 
tested  by  schooling  out  of  school. 

15.  The  school  must  recognize  its  constant  vital  connection 
with  the  world  around.  Every  teacher's  desk  should  be  in  sight 
of  the  great  facts  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Boys  are  men, 
girls  are  women,  to-morrow. 

16.  Like  the  ancients,  we  must  teach  virtue  as  well  as  smart- 
ness. No  good  education  can  be  based  on  mere  intellec- 
tuality. 

17.  Bain  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  affection  can  play  but  a 
small  part  in  teaching.  Human  love  and  sympathy  play  the 
greatest  part  in  early  training.  They  play  the  greatest  part  even 
in  a  class  of  mental  arithmetic. 

« 

18.  We  should  have  a  ** Science  of  Education"  written  by 
a  Platonist.  The  best  works  we  now  have  are  based  on  the 
Materialistic  Philosophy.     Let  us  see  both  sides. 

19.  We  neglect  political  education  in  our  schools.  Every 
boy  and  girl  should  be  taught  the  elements  of  politics  and  eco- 
nomics; and  especially,  in  these  times,  should  the  young  be 
inspired  with  a  pure  patriotism  and  a  religious  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  citizenship. 

20.  Educational  theory  and  practice  should  proceed  fron> 
the  faith  that  there  is  a  God  at  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  a. 
soul  at  the  center  of  man. — The  Normal  Teacher, 


THE  ARITHMETIC  OF  LIFE. 


jEV.  Dr.  Henry  Smith,  in  addressing  the  Senior  Class  of 
Lane  Seminary  on  Commencement  Day,  gave  this  graphic 
view  of  the  opportunities  of  life :  *  *  Do  you  remember 
the  inexorable  logic  of  that  remarkable  arithmetical  speech 
which  Thomas  De  Quincey  made  to  himself  and  to  some  imag- 
inary friend,  when  standing  precisely  where  you  are  standing 
to-day,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  of  life  ?  *  My  friend,  you 
make  very  free  with  your  days;  pray,  how  many  do  you  expect 
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to  have?'  What  is  your  rental  as  regards  the  total  harvest  of 
days  which  this  life  is  likely  to  yield?  Let  us  consider.'"  Then 
follows  his  arithmetic,  which  I  give  without  his  language: 

Seventy  years  of  life  yield  25,550  days.  Remember,  now, 
that  twenty  years  have  gone  before  beginning — before  having 
attained  any  skill  or  system,  or  any  definite  purpose  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  time. 

Deduction  No.  i,  for  twenty  years  before  beginning,  7,300; 
remainder,  18,250  days.  Out  of  this  remainder  you  will  havcto 
deduct  one-third  at  a  blow  for  one  item,  sleep.  Deduction  No. 
2,  6,080  days,  leaving  remainder  No.  2,  12,170  days. 

Once  more  De  Quincey  says,  on  account  of  illness,  of  recre- 
ation, and  the  serious  occupations  spread  over  the  surface  of 
life,  it  will  be  little  enough  to  deduct  another  third.  In  the  case 
of  the  minister  it  will  be  more,  rather  than  less,  for,  as  I  under- 
stand him,  the  time  occupied  in  public  speaking  comes  in  here— 
but  call  it  one-third.  Deducting  No.  3,  4,060  days,  leaves  ^^ 
mainder  No.  3,  8,1 10  days. 

Finally,  he  says  for  the  single  item  which  the  Roman  armies 
grouped  under  the  phrase  ^^ corpus  curare ^^^  attending  upon  the 
animal  necessities — eating,  drinking,  washing,  bathing  and  exer- 
cise— deduct  the  smallest  proper  amount  from  the  last  remainder 
8, 1 10  days,  and  you  will  have  less  than  4,000  days  in  a  long  life 
left  for  the  direct  development  of  all  that  is  most  august  in  the 
nature  of  man.  After  that  comes  the  night,  when  no  man  can 
work. 

Four  thousand  days — one  solid  mass  of  time,  amounting  to 

eleven  and  a  half  continuous  years.  This,  brethren,  is  yoor 
intellectual  and  spiritual  working  life  to-day.  Does  it  look  small? 
It  is  priceless.  Its  value  is  incomputable.  To  what  could  I 
compare  it  ?  To  the  sparkling  crown  jewels  of  the  Tower  of 
London  ?  To  the  glittering  treasures  of  the  Saxon  Greek  Vault? 
To  the  massive  jewelry  of  the  walls,  even  of  the  Apocalyptic 
City  ?  They  can  not  represent  its  value.  Nothing  can  so  wdl 
picture  that  as  the  Master's  own  Parable  of  the  Pound.  This 
is  the  glorious  inheritance  which,  in  the  name  of  the  Master,  I 
commit  to  your  hands  to-day,  with  His  own  great  charge,  *'  Oc- 
cupy till  I  come." — Exchange, 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  FAMILIAR  WORDS. 


HE  word  "quiz,"  to  make  fun  of,  or  poke  fun  at  a  person, 
was  the  coinage  of  a  theatrical  manager  in  Dublin,  who 
at  a  drinking  party  with  his  friends  one  Saturday  night, 
when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  subject  of  words,  offered 
to  bet  the  wine  that  he  could  then  and  there  coin  a  word  which 
would  be  in  the  mouths  of  all  Dublin  the  next  day.  The  bet 
being  taken  and  the  party  dispersed,  the  manager  called  up  his 
call-boys  and  runners,  gave  them  pieces  of  chalk,  and  ordered 
them  to  run  all  over  the  city,  chalking  the  word  **quiz"  on  ev- 
erybody's shutter  and  fence  they  came  to.  This  was  done,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  new  word  was  in  everybody's  mouth 
the  next  day.  The  manager  won  the  bet,  and  his  word  is  now 
in  all  respectable  dictionaries. 

The  slang  expression  for  death,  **  kicking  the  blicket,"  had  its 
origin  from  one  Bolsover,  who,  in  England  a  great  while  ago, 
committed  suicide  by  standing  on  a  bucket  till  he  kicked  the 
bucket  from  under  him. 

The  word  ** bumper,"  meaning  a  full  drink  when  friends  are 
drinking,  is  a  corruption  of  the  toast  offered  to  the  Pope,  when 
the  Catholic  religion  was  in  the  ascendant  in  England — au  ban 
fere. 

To  "dun,"  to  press  for  money  due,  comes  from  one  Joe  Dunn, 
a  famous  bailiff  of  Lincoln,  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  He  was  so  uncommonly  successful  in  collecting  that  when 
a  man  refused  to  pay,  the  creditor  was  asked  why  he  didn't 
Dunn  him. 

"Humbug,"  is  a  corruption  of  the  Irish  word  vimbog,  pro- 
nounced oombug,  signifying  soft  copper,  or  brass,  or  worthless 
money,  such  as  was  made  by  James  II.,  at  the  Dublin  mint — 
twenty  shillings  of  'which  was  worthless  coin ;  the  word  became 
the  general  title  of  anything  false  or  counterfeit. 

The  sign  **viz,"  signifying  to-wit,  or  namely,  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion oivideUcit:  but  the  third  letter  was  the  mark  used  in  medi- 
cine for  a  drachm,  which  m  writing  much  resembles  x,  and  in 
"viz."  was  simply  used  as  a  mark  or  sign  of  abbreviation. 
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DYING  WORDS. 


"It  is  well."—  Washington. 

*  *  I  must  sleep  now. " — Byron. 
**Kiss  me,  Hardy." — Nelson. 

**  Head  of  the  army." — Napoleon. 

"Don't  give  up  the  ship."— Zaz«/r^«^^. 

"Let  the  light  enter." — Goethe. 

"  Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord."— T^jj^. 

"Independence  forever." — Adams. 

"The  artery  ceases  to  beat." — Haller. 

"Is  this  your  fidelity?" — Nero. 

"Give  Dayroies  a  chair." — Lord  Chesterfield. 

"It  is  the  last  of  earth."—/.  Q.  Adams. 

"God  preserve  the  emperor." — Haydn. 

"A  dying  man  does  nothing  well." — Franklin, 

"Let  not  poor  Nelly  starve." — Charles  II. 

"What,  is  there  no  bribing  death?" — Cardinal  Beaufort. 

"All  my  possessions  for  a  moment  of  time." — Queen  Elizabeth. 

"It  matters  little  how  the  head  lieth."— 5/>  Walter  Raleigh. 

"Clasp  my  hand,  dear  friend.     I  die." — Alfieri. 

"I  feel  as  if  I  were  to  be  myself  again." — Sir  Walter  Softt. 

"Let  me  die  to  the  sound  of  delicious  music." — Miraheau. 

"I  have  loved  God,  my  father,  and  liberty." — Mme.  de  Stad. 

*  *  Be  serious. " —  Grotius. 

"It  is  small,  very  small  indeed,"  (clasping  her  neck.) — Atim 
Boleyn. 

"I  pray  you  see  me  safe  up,  and  for  my  coming  down  let  me 
shift  for  myself,"  (ascending  the  scaffold.) — Sir  Thomas  More. 

"  Don't  let  that  awkward  squad  fire  over  my  grave." — Burta. 

"I  resign  my  soul  to  God,  and  my  daughter  to  my  country." 
— Thomas  Jefferson. 

"You  spoke  of  a  refreshment,  my  Emilie.  Take  my  list 
notes,  sit  down  to  my  piano  here,  sing  them  with  the  hymn  of 
your  sainted  mother.  Let  me  hear  once  more  those  notes  whid 
have  so  long  been  my  solace  and  delight." — Mozart. 

"I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty." — Taylor. 
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''I  wish  you  to  understand  the  true  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  wish  them  carried  out.  I  ask  nothing  more." — 
Harrison. 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear." — Dt,  Johnson. 

**God  bless  youl  Is  that  you,  Dora?" — Wordsworth, 

"Now  it  is  con>e." — John  Knox. 

"Dying!  dying ! "—-fi^^^. 

"How  grand  these  rays.  They  seem  to  beckon  from  earth 
to  heaven."  (The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  into  the  room  in 
which  he  was  lying.) — Humboldt. 

"The  people — my  \x\m&\J^— Janus  A.  Garfield. 


K 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  FIFTY  BOOKS. 


SELECl^ED   FROM   TWENTY-FIVE   AUTHORS  AND   CONTAINED   IN 

FIFTY   VOLUMES. 


A.  H.  DOOLEY,  EDITOR  INDIANAPOLIS  HERALD. 


Thus  have  I  made,  as  it  were,  a  small  globe  of  the  intellectual  world. — Bmc^m, 

T  were  easy  to  multiply  the  number  of  useful  volumes,  valu- 
able in  the  library  of  those  who  use  books  as  tools.  There 
are  books  of  information,  and  of  those  relating  to  profes- 
sions, and  the  sciences,  which  may  not  be  neglected.  But  the 
following  books,  selected  from  twenty-five  authors  and  not  over 
fifty  in  number,  touch  all  the  springs  of  human  existence,  go  to 
build  up  a  lofty  character,  and  ''relate  our  knowledge  to  our 
sense  for  conduct,  and  to  our  sense  for  beauty." 

FICTION. 

Don  Quixote. — Romance  and  common  sense  of  life. 
David  Copperfield. — Domestic  life. 
Vanity  Fair. — Society  life. 
Ivanhoe. — Physical  heroism. 

Wilhelm  Meister. — Relation  of  the  individual  to  his  own  cul- 
ture, criticisms  of  life  in  literature,  and  art. 

Les  Miserables. — Moral  heroism  of  life  as  related  to  the  indi- 

'  vidual,  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  nation. 
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POETRY. 

Homer. — The  poet  of  the  nation. 
The  Iliad. — Nation  in  relation  to  nation. 
The  Odyssey. — Nation  in  relation  to  the  family. 
Shakespeare. — Poet  of  the  individual,  family,  and  nation. 
Comedies. — Family  and  social  life. 
Tragedies. — Society  to  the  individual. 
Historical  Plays. — Relation  of  family  to  state. 
Goethe. — Poet  of  the  individual. 

Faust. — Relation  of  individual  culture  to  the  world,  the  fam- 
ily, the  state,  religion,  and  art. 

Mrs.  Browning. — "Shakespeare's  Daughter." 
Tennyson. — The  poet  of  modern  life  and  thought. 
Longfellow. — ^The  poet  of  rest  and  consolation. 

PROSE. 

Plato. — The  philosopher  of  ideal  life. 

Bacon. — The  philosopher  of  practical  life. 

Emerson. — The  modern  Plato. 

Burke. — Writer,  orator,  and  philosophical  statesman. 

Webster. — Orator  and  statesman. 

Demosthenes. — Orator  and  patriotic  statesman. 

Plutarch. — The  great  biographer. 

RELIGION. 

The  Bible, 

Jeremy  Taylor. — **The  Shakespeare  of  divines." 

Bishop  Butler. — The  religious  philosopher. 

It  may  be  literary  heresy  to  omit  from  any  library,  howerer 
small,  the  names  of  Fielding,  Hawthorne,  George  Eliot,  Carljle, 
Landor,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Milton,  and  the  Greek  poets;  bat 
if  we  except  Hawthorne,  Jhey  are,  in  some  form  included  in  the 
above.  Yet  it  ii  discovered  that  the  little  library  is  nearljfuH 
and  the  ''saving  clause"  in  human  nature,  the  humor,  has  been 
neglected.  True,  Cervantes  and  Shakespeare  are  the  most  intel- 
lectual humorists  the  race  have  seen.  But  a  place  must  be  filled 
by  the  modern  harlequins  of  the  pen.  It  would  be  neglect  and 
'<  serious  business"  to  build  up  a  library  and  to  omit  the  mirthM 
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side  of  literature.  Myron  Reed  says :  **  Humor  is  not  a  defect 
The  lack  of  it  is  a  defect ;  more  serious  a  defect  than  it  is  to  be 
color-blind.  It  is  a  saving  quality,  and  restores  the  soul  under 
heavy  burdens  of  care  and  grief  "  Hope  is  desirable,  but  humor 
is  essential.  We  are  dead  without  it.  A  writer  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  says :  **We  can  say  of  humor  as  we  can  say  of  no  other 
earthly  delight,  that  it  grows  fuller  with  advancing  years,  that  it 
is  not  blunted  but  sharpened  by  mental  suffering,  that  it  thrives 
even  upon  the  ashes  of  despair.  For  whether  there  be  moral  en- 
thusiams  they  shall  fail;  whether  there  be  'aesthetic  monuments' 
they  shall  cease ;  whether  there  be  thirst  for  knowledge,  even 
this  shall  sometimes  seem  like  vanity ;  but  the  sense  of  humor 
never  faileth.  The  ancient  legend  had  it  that  at  the  bottom  of 
Pandora's  box,  and  the  sole  anodyne  for  the  troop  of  ills  which 
had  escaped  from  under  its  half-opened  lid  lay  Hope ;  but  if  hope 
were  man's  only  consolation  for  the  miseries  of  his  earthly  lot,  he 
would  be  nowadays  in  a  desperately  evil  case.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  mythologist  was  mistaken.  Zeus  never  mocked 
the  race  quite  so  cruelly  as  this ;  nor  had  the  fatal  act  of  Epi- 
metheus  quite  so  illusory  a  compensation.  The  anodyne  which 
really  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  casket  was  not  Hope,  but  Humor." 
At  the  bottom  of  the  list  completing  the  twenty-five  authors,  we 
give  these  writers  of 

HUMOR. 

Mark  Twain — The  drollest  of  humorists, 
John  Phoenix — The  scholarly  wit. 
Charles  Lamb — The  genial  jester. 
Lowell — The  political  humorist. 

The  readings  of  philosophy,  the  creeds  of  theology,  are  alike 
transitory;  but  the  discernment  of  sacred  truth  and  beauty  is 
perpetual,  and  without  essential  change.— yam^j  Martineau, 

Such  ''truth  and  beauty"  are  contained  in  the  works  men- 
tioned above.  They  will  liberally  stock  the  **  intellectual  globe" 
of  the  world,  with  all  the  principles  which  are  upright  and  ever- 
lasting. 

A  servile  imitation  of  fashion  is  a  marl:  of  pitiable  weakness. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  WRITING. 


HE  successful  teacher  of  writing  will  be  certain  to  set  the 
brains  of  his  pupils  to  work  before  he  does  their  fingers. 
He  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the  fingers  can  be  skillful 
only  as  the  ready  and  obedient  servants  of  an  intelligent  and  ac- 
tive brain ;  that  the  one  can  never  perform  better  than  the  other 
perceives  and  directs.     He  will  therefore  direct  his  first  eflforts 
to  awakening  thought  and  inquiry  concerning  the  subject  This 
is  best  accomplished  by  a  skillful  and  free  use  of  the  blackboard, 
upon  which  should  be  carefully  written  the  copy  of  each  exer- 
cise, when  it  should  be  carefully  and  critically  analyzed  by  the 
teacher,  before  being  practiced  by  the  class,  thus  conveying 
through  the  eye  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  a  correct  idea  of  the 
form  and  construction  of  the  copy,  which  should  also  be  written 
or  engraved  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible,  and  placed  be- 
fore the  pupil  for  study  and  imitation.     By  skillful  blackboard 
illustrations  the  eye  and  mind  will  become  familiarized  with  the 
correct  forms  and  construction  of  letters  and  writing,  and  when 
thus  in  the  mind  there  exists  a  clear  and  perfect  conception  of 
writing,  the  fingers,  with  proper  instruction  regarding  position, 
movements,  etc.,  will  very  soon  acquire  the  requisite  skill  for 
transcribing  it  upon  paper,  nor  will  they  soon  lose  that  power, 
since  a  perfect  copy  for  imitation  will  always  be  present  in  the 
mind,  while  the  pupil,  who  by  much  practice,  with  little  study, 
may  become  skillful  at  imitating  a  copy  so  long  as  it  is  before 
him,  will  at  once  lose  that  power  when  the  copy  is  removed. 
Teachers  who  look  for  permanent  success,  must  therefore  make 
a  free  use  of  the  blackboard. — Penmates  Art  Journal, 


POWER  OF  PURDUE  UNIVERblTY  IN  RELATION  TO 

SECRET  SOCIETIES. 


Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  know  from  statementsjhcrcto- 
fore  published  that  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Purdue  authorities  ex- 
cluded several  young  men  from  the  institution,  and  that  one  of  these 
young  men  (Hawley)  brought  suit  against  the  faculty  and  trustees  to 
compel  them  to  admit  him. 
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Without  giving  the  details  of  the  special  case  the  Journal  will  state 
the  law  points  involved  and  give  what  the  courts  have  so  far  decided, 
as  the  result  affects  not  only  Purdue  but  most  other  colleges. 

The  two  points  put  at  issue  were :  ( i )  Has  the  University  power 
to  prohibit  students  from  joining  or  having  any  active  connection 
with  Greek  Fraternities,  or  other  college  secret  societies.  (2)  Has 
it  the  right  to  require  students  to  subscribe  to  certain  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, and  promise  a  faithful  compliance  therewith  as  a  condition 
of  admission.  Both  these  questions  were  decided  in  the  lower  court 
in  the  affirmative,  and  in  favor  of  the  University. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  the  pledge  question,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case  below,  owing  to  an  adverse 
ruling  of  the  court,  was  renewed,  and  a  special  pledge  set  up. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  this  pledge  "unreasonable"  and  re- 
versed the  decision  given  below.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pledge 
question  had  been  sprung  unexpectedly  in  the  upper  court,  having 
once  been  abandoned,  and  as  the  pledge  set  up  was  not  the  one  re- 
quired, and  as  certain  parts  of  the  language  used  by  the  court  ad- 
mitted of  a  double  construction,  the  University,  through  its  attorney, 
asked  for  a  re-hearing.  After  the  argument  for  re- hearing  was  con- 
cluded the  petition  was  denied,  but  the  decision  was  modified  and 
made  more  definite. 

In; regard  to  the  right  of  the  college  authorities  to  prohibit  active 
connection  with  secret  societies  the  Supreme  Court  says : 

"  It  is  clearly  within'the  power  of  the  trustees,  and  of  the  faculty 
when  acting  presumably  or  otherwise  in  their  behalf,  to  absolutely 
prohibit  any  connection  between  the  Greek  Fraternities  and  the  Uni- 
versity. The  trustees  have  also  the  undoubted  authority  to  prohibit 
the  attendance  of  students  upon  meetings  of  such  Greek  Fraternities 
or  from  having  anyjother  active  connection  with  such  organizations, 
so  long  as  such  students  remain  under  the  control  of  the  University, 
whenever  such  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of,  or  other  active  con- 
nection with  such  Fraternities  tends  in  any  material  degree  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  relations  of  the  students  to  the  University.  As 
to  the  propriety  of  such  and  similar  inhibitions  and  restrictions,  the 
trustees,  aided  by  the  experience  of  the  faculty,  ought  and  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  better  judges,  and  as  to  all  such  matters,  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  power^  of  the  trustees  is  plenary  and  com- 
plete." 

While  the  Supreme  Court  adhered  to  its  decision  in  regard  to  the 
set  up  pledge,  it  uses  the*  following  language  in  regard  to  general 
pledges : 

"  Whether  any  express  pledge,  applicable  in  its  operation  alike  to 
all,  and  as  preliminary  to  admission,  may  in  any  case  be  required. 
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is  a  question  we  have  not  fully  considered,  and  concerning  which 
nothing  has  been  decided." 

This  leaves  college  law  and  college  custom,  prescribing  a  general 
matriculation  pledge  untouched,  and  the  opinion  as  now  promulgated 
does  not  conflict  with  any  existing  rule  of  the  University,  or  require 
the  modification  of  a  single  provision  of  its  regulations. 

The  college  authorities  have  filed  an  answer  in  the  Circuit  Court 
averring  that  no  such  pledge  as  the  one  set  up  in  the  complaint  was 
presented  to  Hawley,  and  that  he  was  not  refused  admission  because 
he  refused  to  sign  that  pledge  or  any  other  special  pledge.  They 
deny  in  toto  the  averments  upon  which  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  based. 

The  case  rests  here  at  present.  The  regulations  of  the  University 
which  students  are  required  to  pledge  themselves  to  obey,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  No  society  is  permitted  to  be  organized  by  the  students,  except 
by  consent  of  the  faculty,  and  the  public  exercises  of  the  societies 
thus  organized  are  subject  in  time,  place,  and  character  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  faculty. 

2.  No  student  shall  join  or  have  any  active  connection  as  a  mem- 
ber, or  otherwise,  with  any  so-called  Greek  fraternity  or  other  college 
secret  society,  or  with  any  other  students*  society  not  authorized  by 
the  faculty ;  and,  as  a  condition  of  graduation  or  honorable  dismis- 
sion, students  shall  be  required  to  sign  a  written  statement  that  they 
have  complied  with  this  regulation. 

3.  Students  who  desire  to  be  absent  from  any  recitation  or  other 
exercise,  are  required  to  obtain  leave  of  absence.  Students  absent 
without  previous  permission  can  only  be  excused  by  the  president 
or  by  the  faculty,  and  they  shall  be  permitted  to  recite  but  twice  in 
any  class  before  producing  a  written  statement  that  their  absence 
has  been  reported  to  the  president.  The  absence  of  Academy  stu- 
dents must  be  reported  to  and  excused  by  the  principal  before  recit- 
ing. Students  are  not  permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  the  Uni- 
versity in  term  time  without  leave  of  absence. 

4.  Any  student  suspended  by  the  faculty  may  be  required  to  leave 
the  University  and  its  immediate  vicinity  (including  the  village  of 
Chauncey,  if  a  non-resident),  within  a  specified  time,  and  no  sus^ 
pended  student  is  allowed,  during  his  suspension,  to  visit  any  of  the 
buildings  of  the  University,  or  to  come  upon  the  University  grounds 
for  any  purpose,  except  by  permission  of  the  president  or  other  officer 
having  authority  to  grant  such  permission.  Students  who  do  not 
occupy  rooms  in  the  Dormitory,  are  forbidden  to  visit  the  same  at 
any  time  except  by  permission. 

5.  The  frequenting  or  visiting  of  saloons  or  other  places  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  or  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons, 
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is  forbidden,  and  any  student  who  violates  this  regulation  may  be 
suspended  or  expelled  from  the  University.  Smoking  in  or  about 
the  University  buildings  or  on  the  grounds  is  forbidden. 

6.  As  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  University  or  re-entrance 
therein,  students  shall  be  required  to  subscribe  to  the  foregoing  reg- 
olations,  and  all  other  regulations  of  the  University  relating  to  the 
obligations  and  duties  of  students,  and  promise  a  faithful  compliance 
therewith  during  their  connection  with  the  University ;  that  is,  until 
dismissed  or  graduated.  »    #    ♦ 


POPULATION  OF  INDIANA  COUNTY  TOWNS. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  population  of  the  county  towns 
in  Indiana,  according  to  the  census  of  1880.  The  towns  are  named 
in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  counties,  beginning  with  Adams 
county  and  ending  with  Whitley  : 

Decatur 1,905  Mari6n 3,182 

Fort  Wayne 26,880  Worthington 1,185 

Columbus 4i8i  3  Noblesville 2,222 

Fowler 967  Greenfield 2,013 

Hartford  City 1.470  Corydon 763 

Lebanon 2,625  Danville 1,598 

Nashville 348  Newcastle 2,299 

Delphi 2,040  Kokomo 4.042 

Logansport 12,198  Huntington 3*863 

Jeffersonville 9.3S7  Seymour 4,250 

Brazil 3>44i  Reuaselaer 968 

Frankfort 2,803  Portland 1,694 

Leavenworth 716  Madison 8,945 

Washington 4.323  North  Vernon 1,842 

Lawrenceburg 4,668  Franklin 3.1 16 

Grccnsburg .   3. 138  Vincennes 7,680 

Auburn i  ,542  Warsaw 3*123 

Muncie 5.219  La  Grange 1.367 

Jasper 1,040  Crown  Point 1,708 

Goshen 4. 123  Laporte 6«  1 59 

Connersville * 3,228  Bedford 2, 198 

New  Albany 16,423  Anderson 4.126 

Covington 1,920  Indianapolis 76.056 

Brookville 1,813  Plymouth 2,570 

Rochester 1,869  Shoals 760 

Princeton 2,566  Peru 5,280 
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Bloomington 2,756  Scottsburg 454 

Crawfordsvillc 5,251  Rockport 2.382 

Martinsville i  ,943  Vevay 1,884 

Kentland 982  Knox 316 

Albion 926  Angola 2,483 

Rising  Sun 1,806  Sullivan 2,161 

Paoli 696  Lafayette 14.860 

Spencer 1,655  Tipton 1.250 

Rockville 1.684  Liberty 1,096 

Cannelton 1,834  Evansville 29.280 

Petersburg 1,193  Newport $91 

Valparaiso 4.461  Terre  riaute 26042 

Mount  Vernon 1,006  Wabash 3,800 

Winamac 835  Williamsport 913 

Greencastle 3.644  Boonville 1,182 

Winchester 1,958  Salem 1,615 

Versailles 455  Richmond 12,742 

Rushville 2,51 5  Bluffton. 2,354 

South  Bend 13,280  Monticello 1,193 

Shelbyville 3,745  Columbia  City 2,244 


EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  $1  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps ;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  wdl 
as  the  state. 


We  need  very  much  some  October  numbers  to  supply  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  break  their  files.  To  any  one  sending  we  wHl 
extend  the  time  of  subscription  one  month.  The  same  offer  is  made 
for  a  few  June  numbers. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  Journal  beyond  oor 
expectations  we  ran  short  of  September  numbers »  and  then  again  of 
October  Journals.  We  regret  very  much,  not  the  increased  circula- 
tion, but  the  fact  that  we  did  not  foresee  and  provide  for  it. 

Something  Evidently  Wrong. — A  report  of  an  institute  has 
reached  this  office  in  which  the  secretary  does  not  state  that  the  in- 
stitute was  "the  best  ever  held.'*    This  is  evidently  an  oversight 
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ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  teacher  urging  the  publication 
of  all  the  answers  to  the  State  Board  questions,  and  concluding  by 
saying,  "Of  what  value  is  the  question  without  its  answer"  ? 

Within  a  month  a  leading  teacher  of  the  state  said  to  us  that  he 
thought  it  unwise  to  publish  any  answers — ^that  by  so  doing  the  Jour- 
nal weaker ed  rather  than  strengthened  teachers.  It  thus  appears 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question. 

There  are  two  ways  of  using  these  questions  and  answers :  i.  To 
wait  till  the  answers  come,  then  sit  down  and  read  the  question,  and 
then  turn  and  read  its  answer ;  thus  getting  the  answer  with  the  min- 
imum amount  of  labor.  2.  To  answer  the  question  independently ; 
if  needs  be  to  study  the  points  involved,  in  different  text- books,  and 
if  possible  master  the  subject.  Then  when  the  answer  comes  com- 
pare notes  and  criticise. 

It  is  needless  to  say  which  of  these  courses  is  worth  most  to  the 

teacher.  While  the  first  course  may  serve  the  purpose  of  hasty  re- 
viewing or  cramming,  it  has  but  little  real  value,  and  just  in  so  far 
as  it  takes  the  place  of,  or  prevents  thorough  independent  thought 
and  investigation,  it  does  positive  harm. 

When  the  answer  accompanies  the  question  the  temptation  to  read 
the  answer  without  the  independent  work  is  increased  many  fold. 
For  this  reason  the  answers  in  the  Journal  are  not  given  till  the 
month  after  the  questions  are  published.  This  plan,  as  we  know, 
promotes  a  great  deal  of  original  study. 

The  chief  value  of  the  questions  lies  in  the  amount  of  study  they 
stimulate. 

The  chief  value  of  the  answers  lies  in  the  information  they  give 
not  readily  found  in  the  text-books,  and  in  forming  a  standard  with 
which  a  teacher  can  compare  his  own  answers,  previously  deter- 
mined. 

The  Journal  has  taken  the  ground  recently  that  it  was  not  profit- 
able to  answer  a  II  the  questions.  Many  of  them  are  of  necessity 
simple,  and  if  the  answer  is  not  known  it  can  be  determined  without 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  by  referring  to  any  text-book  on  the  subject. 
Take  the  following  for  example:  What  are  the  parts  of  a  verb? 
Describe  Newfoundland.  What  is  a  diphthong  ?  Bound  Kentucky, 
When  and  by  whom  was  America  discovered  ? 

The  Journal  feels  that  the  space  required  for  the  answers  of  such 
questions  can  be  filled  with  matter  of  more  value  to  its  readers. 

Let  teachers  remember  that  with  themselves  as  with  their  pupils, 
it  is  the  iiudy  and  not  ^e answer  that  gives  the  mental  growth.  Let 
them  remember  that  with  themselves  as  with  their  pupils,  they  are 
profited  by  what  they  themselves  do,  and  not  by  what  another  does 
for  them. 
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COMPULSORY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCE. 


France*s  new  school  law  has  now  been  in  force  only  about  one 
month,  but  is  starting  off  with  much  less  friction  than  was  andd- 
pated.  In  a  country  in  which  the  schools  have  been  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  church  for  generations,  it  was  but  natural  that  there 
should  be  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  to  any  system 
that  should  remove  the  schools  entirely  beyond  their  control.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  at  different  times  to  change  the  control  of 
the  schools  from  the  church  to  the  state,  but  always,  until  the  pres- 
ent, without  success. 

The  present  law  makes  instruction  obligatory  on  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen,  but  leaves  the  parents  at  liberty  to  choose 
between  the  public  school,  a  private  school,  or  home  instruction. 
The  choice  must  be  made  known  to  the  government  local  school 
committee,  which  has  a  list  of  all  the  children  in  its  district.  If  no 
choice  is  announced,  or  no  registration  of  the  children  made  at  any 
school^  the  parents  are  posted  for  persistent  disobedience,  and  are 
subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  In  case  of  home  instruction  peri- 
odical examination  by  government  teachers  is  made.  Anything 
more  liberal  than  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  and  have  a  com- 
pulsory educational  system  at  all. 

The  schools  are  wholly  separated  from  the  church,  and  the  cate- 
chism can  not  be  taught  in  them ;  but  as  the  teachers  are  almost 
without  exception  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  which  is  the 
dominant  church  in  France,  the  schools  will  remain  under  Christian 
influences.  While  the  dogmas  of  the  church  may  not  be  taught, 
morality  and  practical  Christianity  can  be  practiced  and  taught  by 
any  teacher.    This  is  the  way  we  read  the  law. 


'•  PLANT  A  TREE. 


*• 


Under  the  above  heading  last  month's  Journal  urged  upon  teach- 
ers .the  great  importance  of  planting  trees  in  and  around  school 
premises.  Attention  is  hereby  called  to  that  article,  and  everybody 
is  urged  to  read  the  following  letter  from  Wm.  M.  Croan,  Supt  of 
Madison  county : 

Dear  Sir : — The  October  number  of  the  School  Journal  contains 
a  valuable  suggestion  about  ornamenting  school  grounds  with  shade 
trees.  An  account  of  what  was  done  in  Madison  county  last  spring 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers.  I  announced  through  the 
county  papers  that  I  would  record,  in  the  records  of  the  county,  the 
name  of  any  one  who  would  plant  a  shade  tree  on  school  premises. 
It  was  required  that  they  not  only  send  their  name,  but  also  their 
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age,  kind  of  tree  planted,  and  the  location  of  the  tree  on  the  prem- 
ises, the  number  of  school  district,  etc.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
they  make  this  a  part  of  the  program  for  the  last  day  of  school.  This 
plan  worked  admirably,  and  by  reference  to  records,  I  find  there 
were  sixteen  hundred  and  seventeen  shade  trees  planted  in  the  school 
house  yards  of  Madison  county  last  spring.  They  were  as  a  rule 
planted  by  school  children,  who  feel  it  their  duty  to  take  care  of  them. 
I  think  by  the  close  of  the  present  school  year  (July  i,  1883),  shade 
trees  will  adorn  all  school  premises  of  Madison  county. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


R.  G.  Boone,  of  Frankfort,  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Association,  reports  that  the  programme  for  the 
forth-coming  meeting  is  about  completed,  and  that  the  prospects 
seem  good  for  a  large  and  profitable  meeting.  The  following  exer- 
cises have  been  determined : 

Inaugural  Address,  by  the  President,  H  S.  Tarbell,  Indianapolis ; 
Relative  Value  of  Discipline  and  Instruction,  W.  F.  Yocum,  Fort 
Wayne;  Methods  of  Teaching  Children  to  Think,  Lida  D.  Hadley, 
Richmond;  Mental  Science  for  Teachers,  Howard  Sanderson,  Terre 
Haute;  Drawing,  with  Illustrations,  Jesse  H.  Brown,  Indianapolis; 
The  Cultivation  of  the  Power  of  Expression,  Mrs.  L  D.  Cunningham, 
Madison ;  The  Teaching  of  Thrift  in  the  Schools,  C.  F.  Coffin,  New 
Albany;  Recent  Criticisms  upon  the  Public  Schools,  W.  A.  Bell; 
Annual  Address,  Wednesday  evening,  Lemuel  Moss,  Pres.  of  State 
University. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  better  list  of  subjects  were  ever  presented 
to  the  Association.  Let  teachers  prepare  to  attend  this,  their  great 
annual  gathering. 

The  meeting  will  open  Tuesday  evening,  December  26th.  The 
next  number  of  the  Journal  will  contain  the  full  programme,  giving 
hotel  and  railroad  rates,  etc. 


ASBURY  UNIVERSITY. 


Asbury  University  has  met  with  great  good  fortune.  Mr.  W.  C. 
De  Pauw,  of  New  Albany,  has  made  a  definite  proposition  to  the 
trustees  of  the  University  as  follows :  If  Greencastle  and  Putnam 
County  will  purchase  additional  grounds,  so  as  to  meet  all  future  de- 
mands of  the  University,  (the  grounds  designated  will  cost  about 
150,000),  and  if  the  church  at  large  will  add  1150,000  to  the  present 
endowment  fund,  he  will  give  to  the  institution  1300,00c,  and  at  his 
death  will  bequeath  to  it  45  per  cent,  of  his  estate. 
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Mr.  De  Pauw  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  state,  and  at 
present  pays  taxes  on  more  than  |2,ooo,ooo.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
bequest,  independent  of  the  cash  donation  of  I300.000,  will  reach  at 
least  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  De  Pauw  is  a  man  not  only  of  large  fortune,  but  of  large  heart 
and  large  benevolence,  as  this  magnificent  offer  abundantly  testifies. 

The  friends  of  the  University  have  gone  to  work  in  earnest  and 
feel  confident  that  the  conditions  will  be  promptly  complied  widi. 
It  woi  Id  be  a  great  disgrace  to  the  Methodists  of  this  state  if  they 
should  allow  this  grand  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved.  Such  an 
endowment  would  make  Asbury  the  leading  university  not  only  of 
the  state  but  of  the  West 

This  good  fortune  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  not  only  of  the  Methodists 
but  of  all  friends  of  liberal  education. 

The  Journal  extends  to  Asbury  the  heartiest  congratulations,  and 
commends  Mr.  De  Pauw*s  noble  example  to  the  rich  men  of  other 
denominations. 


TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 


Township  institutes  have  been  the  means  of  doing  much  good  in 
this  state.  They  furnish  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  teacheis 
to  meet  face  to  face  and  compare  notes  and  methods  while  they  are 
engaged  in  active  work.  Live,  growing  teachers  will  always  find  it 
interesting  and  profitable  to  meet  once  a  month  to  exchange  views 
and  to  study. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  over  old  ground  yet — it  always  will  be  neces- 
sary;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  all  the  time  on  the  routine  of 
school  work.  Some  time  should  be  set  apart  for  new  studies.  One 
new  subject  should  be  taken  up  and  studied  carefully  and  contina* 
ously  till  completed.  This  will  prove  more  profitable  than  to  select 
miscellaneous  outside  subjects. 

Many  of  the  superintendents  have  made  out  complete  programmes 
for  all  their  institutes,  and  published  them  in  their  manuals,  some  of 
them  giving  quite  full  outlines  of  work.  This  will  give  direction  to 
work  and  must  result  in  good. 

Several  years*  experience  has  led  the  writer  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  part  of  the  institutes  can  be  made  most  profitable  by  having  t 
teacher  teach  his  school  on  Saturday  forenoon,  going  over  a  selected 
programme.  This  gives  visiting  teachers  a  chance  to  see  actual  work 
with  children,  which  is  better  than  playing  school  with  teachers  as 
pupils,  and  much  better  than  mere  theory.  The  afternoon  should 
be  spent  in  discussing  the  work  of  the  morning.  Each  teacher 
should  be  required  to  state  wherein  his  method  differs  from  the  work 
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witnessed,  and  which  he  considered  the  better,  and  why.  This  is  a 
sort  of  "  object  lesson  '*  method  of  conducting  institutes,  and  has  been 
made  a  success  in  many  counties.     It  is  worth  a  trial. 


"American  Teacher." — H.  S.  Ballou,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  "for 
the  temporary  executive  committee,"  is  now  engaged  in  starting  a 
new  educational  paper,  to  be  called  the  American  Teacher,  and  it  is 
to  be  national  in  its  character.  The  first  sentence  of  the  prospectus 
is:  "Many  prominent  American  educators  have  consented,  in  view 
of  the  wide-spread  public  demand,  to  co-operate  in  establishing  a 
new  educational  paper."  The  names  of  over  fifty  "prominent  edu- 
cators" are  published  as  stockholders. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  people  there  are  who  discover  a  "  wide- 
spread public  demand,"  etc.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  publishing  enterprises  fail.  Since  the  writer  has  been 
connected  with  the  Journal  he  now  can  recall  ten  educational  papers 
that  have  been  started  in  Indiana,  only  three  of  which  are  now  in 
existence.  The  "American  Teacher"  may  succeed,  but  is  not  likely 
to  as  a  stock  company. 

Mr,  Editor: — Was  Alexander  Hamilton  in  f^vor  of  a  stronger 
form  of  government  than  was  adopted  by  the  Federalists  1 

Answer. — Hamilton's  plan,  like  all  others  of  that  date,  was  on  the 
British  model,  and  it  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  He  desired  a  property  qualification  for  voters,  and  a  priv- 
ileged class.  The  republic  of  Hamilton  was  to  be  an  aristocratic  as 
distinguished  from  a  democratic  republic  The  President  and  Sen- 
ators were  to  hold  during  good  behavior,  and  were  to  be  elected  by 
a  class  qualified  to  vote  by  the  possession  of  real  property.  The 
President  was  to  appoint  the  Governors,  who  should  have  a  veta 
over  state  legislation. 

Band  of  Mercy. — This  is  the  name  of  a  society  to  prevent  cruelty 
to  dumb  animals  It  is  organized  in  connection  with  Sunday-schools^ 
day-schools,  and  no  schools,  and  is  joined  by  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  all  ages.  It  is  sweeping  many  of  the  Eastern  cities,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  many  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts 
taking  an  active  part  Plymouth  Church  Sunday-school  of  Indian- 
apolis has  organized  the  first  Band  in  this  state.  Next  month  the 
Journal  will  make  full  explanations  and  give  directions  tor  organiz- 
ing societies. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  ruled  that  the  public  money  appor- 
tioned in  May,  and  received  by  school  ofHcers  in  June,  should  be 
expended  for  the  schools  of  the  school  year  w  hich  begins  the  July 
following,  and  not  for  the  schools  of  the  year  just  closing. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Geography. — i  Give  the  supposed  condition  of  the  earth  in  a 
remote  period  of  its  existence.  State  what  you  regard  as  a  direct 
proof  of  your  statement.  5, 5. 

2.  Mention  some  of  the  evidences  of  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth.  10 

3.  How  are  islands  classified  ?  Define  each  class  and  give  two 
examples  of  each.  4, 6. 

4.  For  what  is  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  remarkable  ?       10 

5.  What  islands  belong  to  the  Greater  Antilles  ?  Whete  arethe 
Bahama  Islands  ?  5, 5. 

6.  Describe  the  situation  of  Salt  Lake  City.  10 

7.  Name  the  three  sections  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Name  the 
States  of  each  section.  5,  ^ 

8.  Name  five  political  divisions  of  South  America.  10 

9.  Name  the  great  mountain  systems  and  plains  of  Asia.      5, 5. 
10.     Describe  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  10 

Physiology. — i.  Make  a  statement  that  will  show  the  distinction 
between  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  10 

2.  Why  should  Physiology  be  taught  in  the  schools  ?  10 

3.  Name  all  the  organs  that  assift  in  the  digestion  of  food.      10 

4.  Describe  the  process  by  which  reflex  action  is  produced.     10 

5.  What  is  a  sensory  nerve ^    What  a  motor  nerve  ?    2  pts,  5  ea. 

6.  Why  is  the  eating  of  more  food  than  is  needed  to  nourish  the 
body  detrimental  to  mental  activity  ?  10 

7.  Why  is  the  breathing  of  impure  air  detrimental  to  mental  ac- 
tion ?  10 

8.  Why  should  small  children  not  be  permitted  to  sit  upon  seats 
that  do  not  permit  a  rest  for  the  feet  ?  10 

9.  Name  and  describe  all  the  valves  in  the  heart  10 
10.     Give  the  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  10 

Orthography. — i.  When  is  the  final  consonant  of  a  primitive 
word  doubled  in  forming  a  derivative  word  by  adding  a  suffix  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel  ?  10 

2.  Why  are  the  following  words  difficult  to  spell  ?  Guide,  Jt^it, 
buy,  pretty,  tortoise,  10 

3»  How  would  you  proceed  in  teaching  the  misspelled  words  in 
a  recitation  in  spelling  ?  10 

4.  What  advantages  arise  from  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  for  the 
duplication  of  consonants  ?  5  pts,  2  eadi. 
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5.  Spell  the  following  words  (to  be  pronounced  and  defined,  so 
fiaias  needful,  by  the  superintendent,  after  the  preceding  questions 
are  answered) :  Note^  boat,  blow,  four,  foe,  door,  hautboy,  sew,  beau, 
ytoman,  juice,  neuter,  lieu,  view,  mantua-maker,  hue,  lynx,  busy, 
foreign,  60 

History. — i .  What  is  the  relation  of  the  physical  geography  of  a 
country  to  its  history  ?  10 

2.  Name  two  mental  faculties  cultivated  by  the  study  of  history. 

I  2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  Tell  me  the  story  of  De  Soto  in  America.  10 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  three  oldest  colleges  in  this  country. 

3  pts,  4  off  each. 

5.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Colony  of  Delaware  ?  10 

6.  Name  five  prominent  men  in  the  Continental  Congress,  1774. 

5  pts,  2  each. 

7.  (a)  What  was  the  purpose,  and  [b)  what  the  effect,  of  the  Em- 
bargo of  1807  ?  a  5,  b  $. 

8.  Name  the  important  points  in  which  the  present  U.  S.  Consti- 
tution is  superior  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation         3  pts,  4  off  ea. 

9.  Name  and  describe  one  of  the  most  important  battles  in  the 
late  Civil  War.  10 

10.  Give  a  sketch  of  Andrew  Jackson's  public  career.  10 

NoTB.— No  answer  to  exceed  ten  lines. 

Penmanship. — i.  Define  main  lines.  What  are  upper  and  lower 
angles  ?  5,  5. 

2.  What  are  stem  letters  ?    Write  them.  5,  5. 

3.  What  is  a  principle?    An  element?  5,  5. 

4.  Analyze :  a,  g,  q,  t,  w,  5  pts,  2  each. 

5.  Describe  a  proper  position  for  writing.  (Include  in  your  de- 
scription position  of  body,  hands,  arms,  feet,  pen,  and  paper.) 

5  pts,  2  each. 

6.  Write  the  following  lines  as  a  specimen  of  your  penmanship : 

Next  Anger  rushed ;  his  eyes  on  fire. 
With  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre> 
And  swept  with  hurried  hands  the  strings. 

Grammar. — i.  Write  ^proper  noun,  di common  noun,  a  collective 
noun,  an  abstract  noun,  and  3.  participial  noun.  5  pts,  2  each. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  active  transitive  verb,  and 
change  it  into  the  passive  form.  2  pts,  5,  5. 

3.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  hill  in  the  ^st  person,  singular, 
potential,  active,  and  passive.  8  pts,  2  off  each. 

4.  How  do  you  distinguish  adjectives  from  adverbs  ?  10 
S*    (a)  Write  an  ordinal  adverb,  (b)  an  adverb  of  manner,  (c)  an 
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adverb  of  degree,  and  \^d)  a  copulative  conjunction,  (e\  and  combiDe 
them  into  a  sentence.  a  i,  b  i,  c  i»  d  i,  e  5. 

6.  Correct  the  following : 

mister  smith  will  you  please  excuse  my  Son  John  next  friday  at 
ten  o'clock    T.  brown  10 

7.  Correct : 

He  hadn't  ought  to  have  done  it.  I  don't  know  who  she  went 
with.  No  country  will  allow  of  such  a  practice.  It  was  not  me  who 
took  it.  4  pts,  i\  each. 

8.  Define  the  terms  subject^  clause^  mood,  syntax.   4  pts,  2}  each. 

9.  What  classes  of  verbs  take  the  same  case  after  them  as  before 
them  ?    Illustrate.  2  pts,  5, 5. 

10.  Write  four  sentences :  the  first  to  contain  who,  in  the  second 
person,  plural  number ;  the  second,  which,  singular  number,  objec- 
tive case ;  the  third,  whom,  masculine  gender ;  the  fourth,  that,  sin- 
gular number.  4  pts,  2J  each. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Divide  \  by  \,  and  show  why  the  quotient  con- 
tains an  integer.  proc.  3,  ans.  3,  reas.  4. 

2.  Multiply  .099  by  .014,  and  g^ve  reason  for  pointing  off  the  de- 
cimals, proc.  3,  ans.  3,  reas.  4. 

3.  If  9  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  6  days,  how  long  will  it 
take  7  men  to  do  it  ?    By  analysis.  anal.  5,  ans.  5. 

4.  Express  the  following  compound  ratios  as  a  fraction:  12:15; 
14:42;  12:60.  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

5.  If  a  slab  of  marble  4  ft.  long,  3  ft.  wide,  and  6  in.  thick  weighs 
500  lbs.,  how  many  pounds  will  one  weigh  that  is  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  by  8 
inches  ?  proc.  5,  ans.  5 

6.  I  buy  a  note  for  1 1,000  on  which  $45  interest  has  accrued, 
for  I9S0.  It  is  paid  at  once.  What  per  cent,  do  I  make  on  my 
money  ?  proc.  5,  ans  5. 

7.  A  broker  bought  stock  at  4^  discount,  and  selling  thesamcat 
5  premium,  gained  $450.     How  many  shares  did  he  purchase? 

proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

8.  The  top  of  a  ladder  50  ft.  long  rests  against  the  top  of  a  wall 
40  ft.  high ;  how  far  is  its  foot  from  the  wall  ?  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

9.  A  bin  whose  upper  and  lower  bases  are  square  and  of  equal 
area,  is  9  feet  deep  and  contains  441  cu.  ft.  What  is  the  width  of 
the  bin  ?  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

10.  How  many  acres  in  a  triangular  piece  of  ground  whose  base 
is  80  rods,  and  whose  altitude  is  40  rods  ?  proc.  5,  ans.  $. 

Reading. — i.  Define  emphasis.  In  the  following  sentence  em- 
phasize the  words  bottom,  garden,  and  rivulet,  and  state  the  idea 
made  prominent  by  the  emphasis  in  each  case.  "At  the  bottom  of 
the  garden  ran  a  little  rivulet" 
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2.  Write  the  emphatic  words  in  the  following : 

THE  LAUNCH  OF  THE  SHIP. 

"  Then  the  master, 

With  a  gesture  of  command 

Waved  his  hand, 

And  at  the  word 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heard, 

All  around  them  and  below, 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  6n  blow, 

Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spurs. 

And  see !     She  stirs ! 

She  starts !  she  moves !  she  seems  to  feel 

The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel ! 

And,  spurning  with  her  foot  the  ground, 

With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound 

She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms !  "  20 

3.  Indicate  by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  the  sounds  in  each  of 
the  following  words :     Launch^  gesture^  stirs,  exulting^  there, 

4.  State  the  objection  to  the  usual  method  pursued  in  schools  of 
calling  upon  the  pupils  to  correct  the  errors  made  by  a  pupil  while 
reading.  20 

5.  Describe  the  proper  position  of  the  body  and  of  the  book,^when 
the  pupil  is  reading  aloud  in  the  class.  20 

Theory  op  Teaching. — i.    What  is  it  to  teach  ?  20 

2.  State  the  difference  between  memory  and  the  imagination.  20 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  clear  knowledge  of  anything  ?  20 

4.  State  the  difference  between  concrete  and  abstract  knowl- 
edge. 20 

5.  What  is  the  order  in  which  the  faculties  of  the  intellect  develop 
into  full  activity  ?  20 


AWSWE^^S  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 


Arithmetic. 

1.  6  books  at  16}  cts.  =  6  books  at  |  i  =  |i.oo 
6  "  66}  "  =6  "  }=  4.00 
6       "        33J   "   =6        "  i=    2.00 

32       "  6i   "   =6        "  A=    2.00    Total  |t9  00. 

2.  a.  -^  of  9  ton  =  ^"^  of  a  cwt. 

h.  if^  cwt.  — /f  cwt.  =  Yf  cwt.  =  1$^  cwt.  =  15  cwt.  54  «  lbs. 

3.  /409'  -f  309*  =  512.601  =  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram. 
As  the  diagonals  are  equal,  and  in  going  to  the  centre  he  walked 
one-half  the  diagonal,  in  walking  to  either  corner  he  would  go  over 
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another  half  diagonal,  he  will  by  the  proposition  walk  one  diagonal, 
512.6  -f  ft. 

4.  a,    g  dekameters  =  90  m. 
d,  1$  decimeters  ^  1.5  m. 

c,  90  s.  m,  X  1.5  ="  135  s.  m. 
^•135X9=1215.    Ans.  I1215. 

5.  a.  $1000  =  face  of  note  less  interest  for  81  days  at  8%  per  an. 
6,  Int.  for  81  days  at  89^  per  an.  =  1.8^,  therefore 

c.  $1000  =  98.2^  of  the  face  of  the  note,  and 

d.  the  face  of  the  note  will  be  $1018.33. 

6.  «JmH^  =  4. 

7.  The  answer  will  be  the  G.  C.  D.  of  320,480,  640,  which  is  160. 

8.  a.  I  gal.  measures  231  c.  in. 

d,  I  bbl.  or  31}  galls,  measures  7276.5  c.  in. 

c,  100  bbls.  contains  727650  c.  in. 

d,  I  c.  ft.  contains  1728  c.  in.,  and 

e,  100  bbls.  =  ''im^  c.  ft.  or  421.9  c*  ft. 

/.  the  area  of  the  head  of  the  cistern  =  9  s.  ft  X  3.1416  =  28. 

2744  s.  ft.,  and 
^.  the  depth  of  the  cistern  will  be  421.09-1-  28.2744  =  14.89 

ft.    Ans. 

9.  a,  100  gals,  of  wine  at  lx.57  per  gal.  are  worth  I157. 

b,  as  the  mixture  is  to  be  worth  |i.oo  per  gal.,  it  must  contain 

1 57  gals. 

c,  therefore  57  gals,  of  water  must  be  added. 

10.    a.  The  note  is  for  130^  of  the  cost. 

d,  I59t  of  1309^  =  i9-5^- 

c.  130^  —  >9-5^  =  110.5%. 

d,  110.59&  —  100%  =  10.5%  =  net  profit. 

Geography. — i.  North  America  is  about  two  and  a  quarter  times 
larger  than  Europe.  Asia  <^ontains  four  times  as  many  square  miles 
and  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  inhabitants. 

2.  An  estuary  is  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  into  which  a  rirer  flows. 
'  An  archipelago  is  a  sea  interspersed  with  islands.  The  land  em- 
braced by  the  several  outlets  of  ^  river,  at  its  mouth,  is  called  a  delta* 
and  is  thus  named  on  account  of  its  resemblance,  in  form,  of  the4tli 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  A  fertile  place  in  a  desert  is  called  an 
oasis.    A  depression  between  ranges  of  mountains  and  hills. 

3.  The  Rocky,  Californian,  and  Alleghanian.  A  mountain  sys- 
tem consists  of  several  chains  which  pass  across  a  country  near  to- 
gether. 

4.  Amazon,  3,9^0;  LaPlaU,  2,300;  Orinoco,  1,550;  Volga,  2,351; 
Danube,  1,993* 
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5.  Rocky  Surface ;  barren  soil ;  coast  indented  with  deep  inlets ; 
excellent  harbors.     It  is  noted  for  its  fisheries. 

6.  Its  surface  is  rough,  a  large  portion  being  traversed  with  moun- 
tain ranges.  The  climate  is  noted  for  its  periodical  changes.  There 
are  but  two  seasons ;  the  wet  and  the  dry. 

7.  The  British  Provinces  embrace  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Prince  Edwards  Islands,  and  British  Columbia.  The  Governor  of 
each  Province  is  appointed  by  the  British  Government.  Each  Prov- 
ince selects  its  own  Legislature.  The  Governor  of  Canada  is  Gov- 
ernor-General of  the  whole  of  British  America. 

8.  Bodies  of  air  having  a  rotary  motion,  and  are  generally  caused 
by  the  meeting  of  currents  from  different  directions.  Water-spouts 
are  whirlings  which  occur  on  the  ocean  or  on  lakes,  and  are  pro- 
duced by  whirlwinds. 

9.  Those  which  continue  to  flow  at  all  seasons.  Those  which 
alternately  flow  and  stop. 

10.  The  great  plain  of  North  America  extends  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  principal  known  plains  of  Africa  are  the  Sahara, 
the  plains  of  Egypt,  Central  Africa,  and  of  Zambezi. 

Penmanship. — 2.  Body — Let  the  body  be  almost  erect,  inclining 
slightly  forward;  right  side  inclined  to  the  desk;  arms  and  &ook 
placed  obliquely  on  the  desk ;  the  feet  placed  flat  on  the  floor. 

Arms — Right  fore-arm  on  the  desk  perdendicular  to  the  base  line; 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  the  left  side  of  the  page  to  keep  the 
book  in  place. 

Hands — The  right  hand,  in  a  line  with  the  fore-arm ;  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  on  the  left  side  of  the  book. 

3.  Second  and  first  principles.    First  and  fourth. 

4.  The  parts  of  the  capital  A  are  the  seventh  principle,  elemen 
four,  and  a  crossing  curve.    The  capital  O  is  formed  of  the  left,  right, 
and  left  curves. 

5.  A  space  in  width  is  the  distance  between  the  upper  points  in 
the  letter  u,  A  space  in  height  is  the  vertical  distance  between  the 
base  and  head  line,  or  the  height  of  the  letter  /. 

Reading. — i.  {a)  Ability  to  recognize  and  to  pronounce  the 
words  at  sight;  {b)  Knowledge  of  the  words  individually  and  as 
grouped  in  the  sentence ;  {c)  A  full  comprehension  of  the  thought 
to  be  expressed,  and  of  the  general  thought  of  which  the  sentence 
forms  a  part,  are  necessary  in  order  that  a  sentence  may  be  correctly 
read. 

2.  For  testing  a  pupil's  ability  to  call  the  words  of  the  reading 
lesson  at  sight,  there  are  various  plans.  One  of  these  is  to  write, 
(a)  similar,  and  then  [p)  dissimilar  words  in  columns,  requiring  the 
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pupils  singly  or  by  turns  to  pronounce  each  word  in  the  columns. 
This  method  is  made  a  better  test  by  writing  the  words  in  a  diflferent 
order  from  that  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  lesson.  Another  plan 
of  testing  in  this  respect  is  to  require  pupils  to  read  paragraphs  in  a 
reverse  order,  reading  from  the  last  word  to  the  first.  Still  another 
and  useful  plan  is  to  write  the  words  suspected  to  be  unknown  or 
unfamiliar  in  new  groupings  or  sentences  upon  the  blackboard,  and 
requiring  the  members  of  the  class  to  read  promptly  as  calied  open. 

3.  Articulation  literally  means  "  a  joining  together/*  as  when  one 
speaks  of  the  articulation  of  the  bones  of  the  human  body.  In  speech, 
it  commonly  has  reference  either  to  the  union  of  the  parts  composing 
an  elementary  sound,  or  of  elementary  sounds  in  the  formation  of 
words.  It  is  thus  distinct  from  both — enunciation  and  pronuncia- 
tion. 

4.  A  good  pronunciation  is  clearly  dependent  upon  careful  artic- 
ulation and  enunciation.  Unless,  in  the  union  of  sounds,  each  is 
given  a  proper  amount  of  force,  the  utterance  is  not  distinct  or  clearly 
understood  by  the  listener.  For  instance,  if  one  says  bosvm,  solinn, 
an//,  df/nt,  abil^^ty,  etc.,  there  is  evident  a  lack  of  accuracy  in  the 
knowledge  of  elementary  sounds.  Frequent  practice  should  be  bad 
with  the  elementary  sounds,  both  alone  and  in  combinations ;  with 
the*  utterance  of  words  in  which  final  consonants  are  frequenty  sup- 
pressed, as,  sen^,  doin^,  goin^,  etc.,  with  exercises  upon  difficult 
terminal  sounds,  as,  charms,  not  chart^xru/  pearls,  not  ^urrels;  kept, 
not  kep ;  elms,  not  eUms;  and  with  the  utterance  of  difficult  associ- 
ations of  sounds,  as,  "She  sells  sea-shells'* ;  "Amidst  the  mists  and 
coldest  frosts** ;  "  The  sun  shines  on  the  shop  signs  *,  etc.  The  ex- 
ercises will  be  greatly  raised  by  the  teacher  as  the  needs  of  the  class 
may  indicate. 

5.  The  most  direct  way,  as  well  as  the  most  practical  way,  to 
teach  the  meanings  of  words  to  children  is  by  requiring  and  giving 
actual  use  of  the  words.  Definitions,  as  such,  are  of  real  value  only 
by  way  of  suggestion.  The  word  defined  by  illustration  from  things 
known,  and  then  immediately  used  as  thus  defined,  becomes  a  real 
possession  of  the  child,  an  actual  representative  or  type  of  an  idea. 
New  words  are  best  so  taught,  if  they  can  not  be  explained  by  the 
pupil  in  his  own  language,  and  an  actual  knowledge  of  their  con- 
tents should  be  seen  through  new  and  varied  sentences  of  which 
these  words  are  essential  parts. 

7.  The  natural  pitch  is  that  used  in  ordinary  discourse  or  con- 
versation. 

8.  In  reading,  certain  bendings  or  slides  of  the  voice  up  or  dowi 
are  required  in  order  to  develop  the  thought  clearly.  These  changes 
are  termed  inflections.    The  voice  may  be  beiit  up,  or  down,  or  ap 
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and  down,  or  down  and  up.    Utterance  without  slides  is  termed 
monotone. 

Grammar. — ^4.  Be  what  you  would  seem.  What  is  a  compound 
relative  pronoun ;  the  antecedent  part  is  a  demonstrative  adjective 
pronoun,  third,  singular,  neuter,  nominative  in  the  predicate  with 
the  verb  he ;  the  relative  part  is  third,  singular,  neuter,  to  agree  with 
its  antecedent  nominative  in  the  predicate  with  the  verb  seem  [to  be]. 
The  relative  likewise  connects  its  clause  to  its  antecedent. 

6.  They  are  these  kinds  of  goods  which  Horace  mentions.  [It 
would  be  better  to  recast  entirely  the  above  sentence.]  The  poor 
girl  feels  very  bad  about  it.    A  common  error. 

7.  Not  as  the  conqueror  comes,  they,  the  true  hearted,  come. 
This  is  a  complex,  declarative  sentence ;  principal  clause,  they,  the 
true  hearted,  come  not ;  subordinate  clause,  as  the  conqueror  comes. 
Subject  of  the  principal  clause,  they^  modified  by  the  adjectives  the 
and  true  hearted ;  predicate,  come,  modified  by  the  adverb  not  and 
the  adverbial  clause  of  manner,  as  the  conqueror  comes ;  subject,  con^ 
queror,  modified  by  the;  predicate,  comes.  The  subordinate  clause 
is  connected  to  the  verb  of  the  principal  clause  by  the  conjunctive 
adverb  as. 

9.  They  did  not  think  of  being  captured.  Being  captured  is  a 
participial  noun,  third,  singular,  neuter,  objective;  object  of  the  pre- 
position of. 

10.  "Whatever  happens,*'  exclaims  Elizabeth,  "  I  am  the  wife  of 
the  Prince  of  Spain.  Crown,  rank,  life, — all  shall  go  before  I  take 
any  other  husband.*' 

History. — i.  History  is  a  "systematic  account  of  facts  and  events, 
particularly  those  affecting  nations  and  states."  Biography  is  the 
record  of  the  life  of  an  individual. 

2.  (i)  It  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  events  of  our  own  country, 
and  of  its  political  organization.  (2)  It  gives  us  some  account  of  the 
lives  of  many  distinguished  men  who  have  taken  an  important  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  (3)  It  strengthens  the  memory  and 
exercises  the  reasoning  faculties. 

3.  The  Colonial  period,  the  Confederation,  and  the  period  under 
the  Constitution. 

4.  The  Stamp  Act,  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  in  1765,  re- 
quired all  deeds,  notes,  receipts,  legal  documents,  etc.,  to  be  written 
or  printed  upon  paper  bearing  a  stamp,  upon  which  an  impost  should 
be  paid.  The  attempt  to  enforce  this  law  met  with  so  open  and  de- 
termined opposition  from  all  quarters,  that  it  was  repealed  in  one 
year  after  its  passage,  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  enforce  it. 

5.  Telegraph,  telephone,  and  cotton  t;in. 
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6.  Patrick  Henry,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  bom  in  1736,  died  in 
1799.  Having  tried  the  occupations  of  store-keeping  and  farming 
without  success,  he  was  induced  to  study  law.  His  native  eloquence 
was  first  exhibited  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  people  against  an  un- 
just tax.  Being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1763, 
he  offered  some  resolutions  opposing  the  Stamp  Act,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  upon  the  question  he  uttered  the  words  which  have 
made  his  name  famous — "Cassar  had  his  Brutus,*'  etc.  He  was 
Governor  of  Virginia  for  four  years  during  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

7.  Lexington,  1775;  Yorktown,  1781 ;  New  Orleans,  1815;  Get- 
tysburg, 1863;  Shiloh,  1862. 

8.  September  22,  1862,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring,  ''That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863,  all  persons  held 
as  slaves  within  any  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then  and  henceforth,  forever 
free."  In  accordance  with  this  proclamation,  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1863,  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  was  declared. 

9.  The  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Indiana  was 
organized  in  1809,  with  William  Henry  Harrison  as  Governor,  and 
the  seat  of  government  at  Vincennes,  where  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  by  the  French  in  1735.  In  1813  the  capital  was 
removed  to  Corydon,  Harrison  county,  because  that  place  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  center  of  population.  Indiana  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  December  11,  18 16,  having  a  population  of  63,897.  The  state, 
which  now  has  ninety-two  counties,  had  originally  thirteen;  vii., 
Wayne,  Franklin,  Dearborn,  Switzerland,  Jefferson,  Clark,  Wash- 
ington, Harrison,  Knox,  Gibson,  Posey,  Warrick,  and  Perry.  In 
1824,  Indianapolis  was  made  the  capital,  and  the  Legislature  first 
met  in  this  city  in  January,  1825.  Indiana  now  has  a  population  of 
1,978,362. 

10.  John  B.  Dillon,  **  History  of  Indiana"  ;  Prof.  J.  C.  Ridpath, 
"  History  of  the  United  States,"  "  English  Grammar" ;  General  Lew 
Wallace,  "  Fair  God"  and  " Ben  Hur"  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Bolton, book 
of  poems;  Benj.  F.  Taylor,  "January  and  June,"  "The  World  on 
Wheels,"  "Songs  of  Yesterday."  etc. ;  Robert  Dale  Owen,  "Village 
Life  in  the  West,"  " The  Wrong  of  Slavery."  "The  Debatable  Land," 
etc. ;  Edward  Eggleston,  "  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  etc. 


Central  Academy,  at  Plainfield,  Erastus  Test,  principal,  is  M 
to  overflowing.  About  l5,ooo  have  been  pledged  for  a  new  building, 
and  the  trustees  have  gone  forward  and  have  a  new  house  about 
ready  for  the  roof. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Earlham  College  is  fuller  now  than  for  several  years  past. 

DeKalb  County. — The  time  of  holding  the  DeKalb  County  Insti- 
tute has  been  changed  to  November  13th. 

Tbrre  Haute. — The  high  school  pupils  publish  a  4-page,  4-col- 
umn  paper.    W.  W.  Byers  is  principal  of  the  school. 

The  school  building  at  Auburn,  that  was  burned  about  one  year 
ago,  has  been  re-built,  and  school  was  opened  in  it  October  i6th. 

The  Minnesota  Journal  of  Education,  conducted  by  S.  S.  Parr, 
formerly  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  looks  well  and  reads 
weU. 

Spiceland  Academy,  Clarkson  Davis,  principal,  still  prospers,  and 
deserves  credit  for  thorough  work  and  a  vindication  of  high  schol- 
arship. 

The  Lafayette  public  library  will  open  November  ist,  with  13,300 
volumes.  Supt.  Merrill  is  taking  an  active  part  in  launching  the 
enterprise. 

New  Albany  is  working  for  a  public  library.  Those  interested  in 
the  enterprise  lack  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  having  the  amouilt 
pledged,  necessary  to  start  on  the  scale  desired. 

Decatur  County. — The  manual,  in  addition  to  what  is  usually 
found  in  such  reports,  gives  a  very  full  outline  of  township  institute 
work.    John  H.  Bobbitt  is  the  county  superintendent. 

Wanted— To  know  the  P.  O.  address  of  Miss  Sadie  Purdy,  a 
teacher.  John  H.  Bobbitt,  Co.  Supt., 

Greensburg,  Ind. 

The  Muncie  high  school  had  enrolled,  October  6th,  137  students, 
only  three  of  whom  were  under  14  years  of  age.  This  is  a  very  large 
attendance  for  a  place  the  size  of  Muncie.  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  Mc- 
Rae  is  principal. 

The  trustees  of  the  Brazil  schools  gave  the  superintendent  and 
teachers  a  day  in  which  to  visit  the  Indianapolis  schools.  School 
boards  act  wisely  when  they  give  their  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
visit  other  schools. 

Madison. — The  Madison  schools  are  starting  the  new  year  with 
encouraging  prospects.  With  thirty-five  teachers  and  an  attendance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  children,  Supt.  Martin  is  directing  the  work 
with  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
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Valparaiso. — The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  is  reported,  as  al- 
ways, on  the  up-grade.  H.  B.  Brown,  the  principal,  possesses  enough 
energy,  perseverance,  affability,  personal  magnetism,  add  nobility 
of  character  to  supply  a  half-dozen  ordinary  men. 

Warrick  County. — The  manual  of  these  schools  for  1882-3  is  at 
hand,  and  to  our  mind  is  a  model.  We  have  not  seen  one  contain- 
ing more  practical  suggestions.  Supt.  W.  W.  Fuller  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent work  in  perfecting  the  grading  of  his  schools.  He  has  his 
entire  work  well  in  hand. 

LaPorte  County. — County  Supt.  W.  A.  Hosmer  has  sent  out  a 
16-page  pamphlet,  made  up  largely  of  "  Remarks  on  the  course  of 
study."  If  there  is  a  superintendent  in  the  state  who  gives  his  teach- 
ers more  substantial  help  in  this  way  than  does  Mr.  Hosmer,  we 
have  not  yet  discovered  the  fact. 

Hancock  County. — The  manual  for  this  county  is  just  out,  and 
is  one  of  the  neatest  we  have  seen.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  valo- 
able  information  to  teachers.  The  course  of  study  has  been  changed 
somewhat,  and  practical  suggestions  are  given  as  to  the  teaching  of 
each  branch.    Supt.  R.  A.  Smith  seems  to  be  doing  a  good  work. 

Fort  Wayne  College. — This  college  has  started  the  new  year 
with  brighter  prospects  than  usual  The  number  in  attendance  is 
larger  than  ever  before,  and  an  excellent  spirit  prevails.  Among 
the  added  facilities  for  improved  instruction  are  a  new  telescope,  a 
new  microscope,  new  wall  maps,  etc.  W.  F.  Yocum  is  the  efficient 
president. 

Ripley  County. — The  manual  for  this  county  is  not  an  attractiye 
one  in  appearance,  but  it  contains  as  much  brain  work  as  any  we 
have  seen.  The  synopsis  of  methods  and  the  discussion  of  a  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  subjects,  such  as  Special  Preparation,  Black- 
board Work,  Whispering,  etc.,  all  reach  the  spot.  Thomas  Bagot  is 
'superintendent. 

Clinton  Count  v. — Several  of  the  enterprising  teachers  of  this 
county  have  formed  a  "Reading  Club*'  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
advanced  studies.  Judging  from  the  printed  programme,  the  work 
planned  is  entirely  too  extensive.  A  few  subjects  carefully  studied 
would  be  much  better  than  a  glance  at  so  many  as  are  named.  R.  G. 
Boone  is  the  leader  of  the  club. 

Putnam  County. — The  manual  for  this  county  contains  the  rules 
and  regulations,  the  course  of  study  and  comments  thereon,  pro- 
gramme of  township  institutes,  etc.  Special  attention  is  g^iven  to  the 
subject  of  "  Gradation."  The  matter  of  "  District  Libraries  "  for  the 
use  of  the  children  is  a  new  feature  and  a  highly  commendable  on6 
L.  £.  Smedley  is  the  moving  power. 
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LoGANSPORT. — The  report  of  the  Logansport  schools  for  the  month 
ending  September  29th  shows  a  total  enrollment  of  1600 ;  belonging, 
1500.2;  daily  attendance,  1443.6;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  96.2 ;  pu- 
pils tardy,  no;  visits  to  schools,  124.  The  average  attendance  has 
regularly  increased  for  the  past  five  years.  The  high  school  enrolls 
72.    J.  K.  Walts  is  still  superintendent. 

The  annual  report  and  manual  of  the  public  schools  of  Columbia 
City  is  before  us.  The  report  shows  a  slight  falling  off  in  attendance, 
owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  Catholic  children.  It  shows  also  that  the 
present  school  buildings  are  not  sufficient  for  the  number  of  pupils 
now  attending.  It  shows  further  substantial  progress  in  the  school 
work.    W.  C.  Barnhardt  is  superintendent. 

Greene  Countst. — The  new  manual  for  this  county  is  at  hand. 
It  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  compares  favorably  with 
the  best  we  have  seen.  It  contains  an  excellent  article  on  "Grada- 
tion and  praduation  " ;  the  township  institute  programmes  are  good ; 
"Why  some  Teachers  Fail'*  will  keep  some  teachers  from  failing. 
S.  W.  Axtell  is  the  boss  workman  in  the  county. 

Hendricks  County. — County  Supt.  Dobson  has  condensed  many 
things  into  his  manual.  The  programmes  for  township  institutes 
are  quite  full.  Mr.  Dobson  was  one  of  the  first  superintendents  to 
make  programmes  for  his  institutes,  and  thus  give  direction  to  this 
work  and  secure  a  degree  of  uniformity.  He  has  modified  his  plan 
of  gradation  to  conform  to  that  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintendents* 
Convention. 

Winchester. — The  annual  report  for  1882-3  shows  the  Winches- 
ter schools  in  excellent  working  order.  Number  of  pupils  registered 
623;  average  belonging,  439;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  90.  The 
course  of  study,  with  practical  suggestions  as  to  teaching  the  differ- 
ent branches  form  a  part  of  the  report.  A  full  list  of  the  books  com- 
posing the  high  school  library  is  given.  There  are  about  200  vols. 
£.  H.  Butler  is  still  superintendentt 

In  January,  1882,  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  offered  twelve 
prizes,  abounting  to  I275.00,  for  the  best  twelve  drawings  made  ex- 
clusively with  the  Dixon  American  Graphite  Pencils.  This  plan  to 
encourage  the  art  of  drawing  in  the  schools  was  so  successful  that 
the  company  now  offers  igo  prizes ^  amounting  to  nearly  one  thousand 
dollars,  to  the  pupils  of  the  public  and  private  schools  in  the  United 
States,  including  art  students.  For  full  particulars,  address  the 
company  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Not  any  Watermelons. — At  the  Miami  county  institute  D.  Eckley 
Hunter  gave  a  very  interesting  lesson  in  grammar,  in  which  he  de- 
veloped the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  in  nouns,  then  gave 
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he  rules  for  writing  the  possessive,  both  singular  and  plural.  He 
then  gave  orally,  ten  examples  for  members  of  the  institute  to 
write,  and  promised  to  give  them  a  car  load  of  watermelons  if  all  die 
examples  were  written  correctly,  and  ten  watermelons  if  95  per  cent 
of  them  were  correct.  These  are  the  examples :  Three  cats*  tails; 
one  lady's  hat ;  three  ladies*  hats ;  one  mouse's  ear :  three  mice's 
ears;  three  heroes'  swords;  one  cuckoo's  wing;  three  cuckoos' 
wings ;  Laura  Days's  book ;  John  Bloss's  sale.  Two  young  men  got 
every  exercise  wrong  and  were  graded  zero.  Several  spelled  cuckoo 
"cookoo."  One  had  "three  cats's  tails."  Thirty-six  wrote  the  ex- 
amples, and  the  grade  showed  up  as  follows :  Five  had  100  per  cent; 
two,  90;  three,  80;  six,  70;  six,  66;  three,  50;  three,  40;  three,  30; 
three,  20 ;  and  two  zero,    The  average  grade  was  58.6. 


Sleepers. — A  sleeper  is  one  who  sleeps.  A  sleeeper  is  that  ia 
which  the  sleeper  sleeps.  A  sleeper  is  that  on  which  the  sleeper 
which  carries  the  sleeper  while  he  sleeps,  runs.  Therefore  while 
the  sleeper  sleeps  in  the  sleeper  the  sleeper  carries  the  sleeper  over 
the  sleeper  under  the  sleeper  until  the  sleeper  which  carries  the 
sleeper  jumps  off  the  sleeper  and  wakes  the  sleeper  in  the  sleeper 
by  striking  the  sleeper  under  the  sleeper,  and  there  is  no  sleeper  in 
the  sleeper  on  the  sleeper. — Indianapolis  Sentinel, 


HIS   OR   HER. 

Editor  youmal: — I  remember  seeing  an  article  upon  this  subject 
several  years  ago,  (I  think  in  an  old  number  of  the  Journal),  ia 
which,  for  a  pronoun  of  common  gender,  the  writer  suggested  a  word 
compounded  from  the  two  pronouns,  he  and  she  This,  when  de- 
clined, would  read  as  follows  : 

Nom Hesh. 

Poss Hiser. 

Obj Himer. 

I  think  you  will  find  this  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  pronoon 
of  common  gender  and  singular  number. 
Houston,  Ind,  R.  S.  Moore. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Marshall  County. — ^This  institute  was  held  in  Plymouth  the  last 
week  of  August,  and  was  very  largely  attended.  The  enroUnent 
reached  160,  with  an  average  attendance  of  130.  The  schools  of  die 
county  are  doing  well  under  the  supervision  of  Thomas  Shakes. 
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Porter  County.— The  institute  met  in  Valparaiso  August  21st 
Snpt.  Porter  had  general  charge.  The  principal  instructors  were 
W.  H.  Banta,  M.  L.  Phares,  Miss  N.  M.  Robinson,  M.  0'Riley» 
Lettie  Hewitt,  and  Mrs.  Boucher.  Resolutions  were  passed  endors- 
ing Supt.  H.  W.  Porter,  condemning  the  high  price  of  school  books» 
and  urging  the  Legislature  to  provide  by  law  for  cheaper  books,  sym- 
pathizing with  the  movement  for  reform  of  spelling,  and  objecting  to 
"outside"  workers  in  the  institute.    Kate  B.  Cronican  was  secretary.' 

Kosciusko  County.— This  institute  was  held  the  last  of  August^ 
and  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  state.  The  enrollment 
reached  183,  exclusive  of  visitors.  All  the  work  was  done  by  home 
teachers.  The  principal  instructors  were  G.  L.  Harding,  M.  F.  Mc* 
Alpine,  J.  M.  McAlpine,  G.  P.  Bible,  J.  P.  Dolan,  and  Mr.  Miller. 
Resolutions  were  passed  endorsing  the  work  of  Supt.  Anglin,  favor- 
ing more  money  for  institutes,  trustees  selecting  teachers,  and  a 
single  teacher  for  the  entire  school  year. 

BuiCKFORD  County. — The  teachers  of  Blackford  county  met  at 
the  high  school  building  in  Hartford  City,  Monday,  Aug.  21,  1882^ 
Lewis  Willman,  County  Supt,  presiding — D.  H.  H.  Shewmaker,  of 
Muncie,  being  the  principal  instructor.  Prof.  Bloss  was  in  attend- 
ance the  first  day,  and  in  the  evening  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture 
on  "  The  Education  of  the  Masses,"  at  Van  Cleve*s  Opera  House, 
a  large  audience  being  present.  Will  J.  Houck,  of  Jay  county,  and 
kH.  S.  McRae,  of  Muncie,  also  gave  good  instruction.  Number  en- 
lolled,  73;  average  attendance,  44.  Take  it  all  in  all  it  was  the  best 
Institute  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  schools  of  Blackford  will  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  any  other  county.  The  system  of  grading 
B  about  complete ;  good  houses  are  being  built  and  old  houses  made 
comfortable ;  good  apparatus  is  supplied,  etc.,  etc. 

Robert  W.  Stafford,  Sec^y, 
Lewis  Willman,  SufU 

Fayette  County. — i.  The  institute  of  this  county  was  held  in 
Connersville,  beginning  August  21st.  The  general  supervision  and 
management  of  the  institute  was  under  the  care  of  J.  S.  Gamble, 
county  superintendent.  Prof.  McFarlan,  of  Columbus,  O.,  gave  in- 
struction in  Mathematics  and  Geography;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffet,  of 
Rushville,  Grammar,  Moral  Training,  Elocution,  and  Government; 
J.  H.  Hays,  Connersville,  History  and  Physiology.  Evening  lectures 
were  given  by  Prof.  McFarlan  on  "Astronomy";  J.  P.  D.  John,  of 
Asbury  University,  on  *'  Great  Britain  and  What  I  Saw  on  the  Way  " ; 
W.  R.  Houghton,  on  "  Civil  War,'*  with  stereoscopic  views  of  prin- 
cipal battles,  illustrated  by  calcium  lights.  Thursday  evening  was 
spent  socially.    It  the  teachers  preserve  the  same  interest  and  en- 
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thusiasm  in  their  schools  they  manifested  during  the  institute,  we 

predict  the  coming  year  will  bring  our  county  better  results  tban  has 

ever  before  been  realized.     " Onward  and  upward"  is  our  motto. 

•   •  t 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


THE  BOYS  WB  NEED. 

Here's  to  the  boy  who's  not  afraid 

To  do  his  share  of  work ; 
Who  never  is  by  toil  dismayed, 

And  never  tries  to  shirk. 

'     The  boy  whose  heart  is  brave  to  meet 
The  lions  in  the  way ; 
Who's  not  discouraged  by  defeat, 
But  tries  another  day. 

The  boy  who  always  means  to  do 

The  very  best  he  can ; 
Who  always  keeps  the  right  in  vtew, 

And  aims  to  be  a  man. 

Such  boys  as  these  will  grow  to  be 
The  men  whose  hands  will  g^uide 

The  future  of  our  land ;  and  we 
Shall  speak  their  names  with  pride. 

All  honor  to  the  boy  who  is 

A  man  at  heart,  I  say ; 

Whose  legend  on  his  shield  is  this : 

"Right  always  wins  the  day." 

[Golden  Dtp, 

"Do  thy  duty, 
Nothing  fearing; 
Trust  the  rest 
In  faith  to  God," 

**  Heaven  is  not  gained  at  a  single  bound ; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round,*' 

"  But  it  never  could  be  kind,  dear. 
In  haste  to  act  or  speak ; 
It  never  could  be  noble. 
To  harm  the  poor  or  weak." 
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"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep. 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  take." 

"  It  is  not  just  as  we  take  it. 
This  mystical  world  of  ours ; 
Life's  field  will  yield,  as  we  make  it, 
A  harvest  of  thorns  or  of  flowers." 

*'  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 


PERSONAL. 


Willis  B.  Huron  has  the  Farmland  schools  this  year. 

H.  T.  Pickel  is  superintendent  of  the  Mitchell  schools. 

M.  L.  Phares  has  charge  of  the  high  school  at  Chesterton. 

Henry  Gregory  is  superintendent  of  the  Leavenworth  schools. 

H.  W.  Bowers  is  superintendent  of  the  Winchester  high  school. 

Jas.  H.  Logan  has  for  six  years  been  principal  of  the  Grandview 
schools. 

Mahala  Jay  is  principal  of  the  preparatory  department  of  Earlham 
College. 

Andrew  W'hiteleather,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  is  teaching 
in  the  Brazil  schools. 

Donald  L.  Morrill,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  is  principal  of 
the  Attica  high  school. 

G.  S.  Cline  has  changed  his  head-quarters  from  Valparaiso  to  15 
Vance  Block,  Indianapolis. 

A.  D.  Hurst  is  reported  to  be  giving  good  satisfaction  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Brazil  schools. 

S.  B.  McCracken,  for  several  years  of  Camden,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Delphi  high  school. 

J.  I.  Hopkins  is  principal  of  the  Kirklin  schools  this  year,  and  is 
working  with  satisfaction  to  himself  and  patrons. 

J.  Fraise  Richard,  of  Mansfield,  O.,  did  work  in  several  county 
institutes  in  this  state  during  the  last  summer^  His  work  is  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms. 
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G.  H.  Kenaston  is  superintendent  of  the  Attica  schools.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  has  taken  a  post  graduate  coarse 
at  Michigan  University. 

Morgan  Caraway,  Supt.  of  the  Portland  schools,  and  his  entize-j 
corps  of  teachers  recently  spent  a  day  in  the  Richmond  schools,  and 
he  says  of  the  visit,  "It  helped  us  very  much.** 

J.  P.  Wickersham,  late  State  Supt.  of  Pennsylvania,  has  resigned.] 
the  position  of  Minister  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Denmark.    Tlie 
climate  at  Copenhagen  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  him. 

H.  B.  Jacobs,  late  Supt.  of  the  New  Albany  schools,  is  now  visiting*] 
schools  in  the  East.  He  will  visit  the  schools  of  New  York,  Boston,] 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Quincy,  Pittsburg,  and  perhaps  others. 

J.  L.  Denton,  State  Supt.  of  Arkansas,  and  editor  of  the  Ark 
School  youmal,  while  holding  a  teachers'  institute  at  Fayetteville,,| 
Ark.,  in  a  fit  of  insanity  jumped  from  a  balcony  and  killed  himsel£| 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  educational  workers  of  that  state. 

John  W.  Cowen,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Angola  schoolstj 
and  also  superintendent  of  the  Steuben  county  schools,  is  now  supLj 
of  schools  at  Fargo,  Dakota.  This  is  one  of  the  rapidly  growing  nev| 
towns  of  the  great  Northwest.  Mr.  Cowen*s  Indiana  friends  are 
to  hear  of  his  success. 

H.  D.  narrower,  formerly  agent  for  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor 
Co.,  and  well  known  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal,  was  married  ii 
New  York  City,  October  31st.    Mr.  Harrower  now  lives  in  New  Yoi 
and  has  a  responsible  position  with  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    His  In( 
friends  remember  him  kindly  and  wish  him  well. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  dapartmant  it  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Bray  ton,  of  the  Indianapolis  Hisrh  Schodj 

WILD  FLOWERS. 

In  the  Indianapolis  Journal  of  September  i6th.  Prof.  J.  M.  Coii]ter,| 
of  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  under  the  caption,  "A  Plea 
our  Native  Plants,**  deprecates  the  fashion  of  cultivating  fofeigal 
plants  to  the  exclusion  of  our  native  flora.  He  says  "  there  are  won- 
derfully beautiful  plants  in  Indiana  that  are  seldom  cultivated,  that 
are  easily  cared  for  and  ten  times  more  attractive  than  many  prized 
and  tender  exotics."  Among  them  he  mentions  the  following  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  trees:  American  Crab  Apple,  Choke  Cheny, 
Flowering  Dogwood,  Burning  Bush,  Climbing  Bitter-Sweet,  Virginia 
Creeper  and  Trumpet  Creeper,  and  White  Clematis.      For  eariy 
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bloomers  Mr.  Coulter  recommends  t)ie  Blood  Root,  Cloudine  Poppy 
(and  the  Coliursia).  For  rich  color  the  Fire  Pink  and  Cardinal 
Flower.  Also  the  Marsh  Rose  Mallow  and  the  Spireas.  Among 
composite,  the  Blazing  Stars  and  Golden  Rods,  and  several  of  our 
fifteen  wild  Sunflowers.  Of  orchids,  Mr.  Coulter  says:  *'0f  course 
all  orchids  are  beautiful,  wonderfully  beautiful  as  well  as  marvelously 
constructed,  and  it  is  not  generally  credited  that  this  brilliant  trop- 
ical family  is  well  and  creditably  represented  in  our  own  state.  We 
have  no  fewer  than  thirty  of  them,  and  some  of  these  the  very  finest. 
The  yellow-fringed  orchis  and  the  purple-fringed  orchis,  with  their' 
half  dozen  relatives,  would  enrich  the  best  flower  garden  in  our 
country.  Among  orchids  the  Lady's  Slippers  or  Moccasin  Flowers 
are  old  and  well  known  favorites." 

Mr.  Coulter  urges  upon  all  the  cultivation  of  our  native  plants,  and 
offers  to  identify  any  of  the  fifteen  hundred  wild  plants  of  the  state, 
of  which  specimens  may  be  sent  him  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

SCIENCE  ARTICLES  IN  THE  OCTOBER  MONTHLIES. 

PUfpular  Science  gives  "  The  Past  and  Present  of  Cuttle  Fishes," 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson.  A  popular  and  interesting  account  of  this 
most  curious  group.  With  this  article  for  the  facts  and  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes's  poem  on  "  The  Chambered  Nautilus,"  a  pleasant  and 
useful  general  lesson  may  be  given. 

THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign. 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings. 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every  chambered  cell. 
Where  its  dim  dream-life  was  wont  to  dwell. 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell. 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed. 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 
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Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn  !  • 

While  on  my  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings: 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  out-grown  shell  by  life*s  unresting  sea. 

There  is  also  an  article  on  "  Industrial  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools,**  contending  that  the  present  system  educates  our  pupQs 
out  of  harmony  with  what  is  to  be  their  life  work ;  that  is  useful  in- 
dustry.    It  contains  many  salient  points. 

An  address  by  Mathew  Arnold  on  "  Literature  and  Science,"  given 
at  Cambridge,  attacks  the  science  tendencies  in  collegiate  education, 
and  contends  for  more  education  in  the  humanities.  It  is  mainly 
directed  against  the  school  of  which  Prof.  Huxley  is  the  exponent. 
Mr.  Mathews  says:  "  Europe  is  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  pur- 
poses a  great  confederation  whose  members  have  for  their  common 
outfit  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Eastern  antiquity,  and  of 
one  ^another.  Special  local  and  temporary  advantages  being  pot 
out  of  account,  that  modern  notion  will,  in  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual sphere,  make  most  progress  which  most  thoroughly  carries  out 
this  programme.'*  To  which,  of  course,  there  is  much  dissent  among 
scientific  teachers  and  laborers. 

In  the  American  Naturalist  is  a  review  of  the  work  done  on  fishes 
in  i88a-*8i,  which  gives  credit  to  Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan  and  Prof.  C.  H. 
Gilbert,  of  the  State  University,  as  the  principal  contributors  to  tbis 
branch.  They  have  cleared  up  the  mysteries  attaching  for  years  to 
the  species  of  Pacific  Salmon,  and  answer  affirmatively  the  question, 
"Do  flying  fish  fly"  ?  The  flight  lasts  over  40  seconds,  extends  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is  by  the  flapping  of  the  large  wing-like  front 
fins,  while  the  rear  fins  are  held  in  quiet  expansion. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes,  of  the  State  Lab.  of  Natural  History,  Normal, 
Ills.,  has  found  a  species  of  Bacteria  destroying  the  Chinch  Bug.  To 
see  these  good  little  parasites  at  good  advantage  he  used  a  fifteenth 
inch  Toilers  homogeneous  immersion  object-glass,  of  recent  make, 
very  expensive  and  of  high  power.  Bacteria  have  their  uses  to  man, 
even  if  allied  forms  may  be  the  cause  of  contagious  diseases. 
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la  Scribner's  Monthly  is  an  illustrated  article  on  "  Hand  Work  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,"  by  C.  G.  Leland.  Sixty  or  more 
school  children  from  10  to  16  years  old,  girls  and  boys,  are  engaged 
in  different  kinds  of  decorative  work.  They  are  not  copying  worn- 
out  lithographs  of  cows  and  castles,  landscapes  and  banquets,  but 
make  salable  articles  in  clay  ware,  needle  work,  wood  carving,  and 
brass  work.  In  the  latter  boys  have  filled  commercial  orders  making 
I5.00  a  day  apiece. 

Edward  J.  Steel,  Pres.  Board  of  Education,  has  led  in  the  work, 
and  the  board  of  education  appropriated  the  funds  to  this  use.  The 
pupils  meet  once  a  week ;  boys  do  as  well  as  girls ;  they  are  in  earn- 
est The  shop  work  could  already  be  sold  for  enough  to  meet  the 
expenses.  This  is  a  new  and  interesting  departure  in  the  direction 
of  manual  education  by  a  city  school  board. 

In  Harpers'  Monthly  is  an  illustrated  article  on  J.  Cleves  Symmes, 
and  the  theory  popularly  styled  "  Symmes*s  Hole,"  which  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  the  geography  classes.  Symmes  believed  there  were  be- 
neath our  feet  miles  and  miles  of  unclaimed  domain — the  surfaces 
of  inner  spheres  of  the  earth  widely  open  at  the  poles.  Reindeer 
roamed  in  the  cooler  borders ;  fish  swam  in  its  seas ;  beautiful  trees 
and  flowers  and  animals  made  its  life  a  primal  gladness.  He  burned 
to  discover  this  unknown  land,  to  sail  in  and  find  a  mighty  race  of 
men  and  disclose  a  civilization  as  yet  undreamed.  Dusty,  human, 
£aiulty,  but  self-denying  and  steadfast,  a  man  with  a  purpose. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Atlas  of  Anatomy^  or  the  Human  Body,  in  24  Colored  Plates.  By 
Theodore  Eckardt.  Indianapolis:  Hadley  &  Shortridge,  general 
agents. 

We  have  examined  the  above  plates  with  both  interest  and  delight. 
In  the  twenty -four  charts  are  more  than  one  hundred  separate  figures 
showing  all  parts  of  the  human  system  with  great  minuteness  and 
wonderful  fidelity.  The  figures  are  colored  so  as  to  accurately  rep- 
resent the  part,  not  only  in  shape  and  position,  but  in  color  also : 
this  adds  much  to  their  value.  They  are  without  any  doubt  the  finest 
plates  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 

These  plates  are  also  mounted  in  chart  form  for  school-room  use. 
The  brief  descriptive  text,  with  a  very  full  index,  accompanying  each 
plate,  adds  much  to  their  value. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  a  set  of  these  charts  could  be 
placed  in  every  school  house  in  Indiana. 
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Plymouth  Pulpit  A  weekly  publication  of  sermons  preached  by 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  New  York:  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulburt 
Price,  |2  per  annum. 

If  any  one  wants  a  weekly  sermon  fresh,  thoughtful,  liberal,  non- 
sectarian,  christian,  let  him  send  for  "  Plymouth  Pulpit."  Mr.  Beecher 
has  no  equal  in  America  as  a  helpful  christian  preacher. 

Harpers'  Monthly  is  the  "  old  reliable  "  literary  magazine  of  this 
country.  It  always  maintaiins  a  high  standard,  always  gives  a  great 
variety,  is  always  extensively  illustrated,  always  commands  the  best 
literary  talent  the  country  affords.  Address  Harper  &  Bros.,  Frank- 
lin Square,  New  York. 

The  Warsaw  Htrald  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  paper  jost 
started  at  Warsaw,  with  Alvin  Porter  as  editor.  An  educational 
column  is  conducted  by  G.  P.  Bible  and  J.  L.  Shadinger.  The  first 
issue  looks  well  and  reads  well.  It  has  the  clear  ring  of  principle 
underlying  its  platform. 

The  Earlhamite  is  one  of  the  best  college  papers  that  reaches  our 
^able.  It  is  conducted  on  a  higher  plane  than  are  most  papen  of 
its  class. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Harper  &  Brothers,  of  New  York,  have  recently  reduced  the  prices  on 
their  Sehool  Books  below  those  of  any  other  publishers  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  books  equal  to  the  best,  get  them  up  in  the  best  style,  and  sell  than 
far  below  any  others.  See  last  month's  Jonmal  for  prices,  or  write  to  W.  J. 
Bntton,  379  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  for  price-list. 

SpiaAL  Notice  to  Teachers. — The  People's  Cyclopedia  being  in  special 
demand  among  Teachers,  we  wish  to  state  that  teachers  may  order  of  as  the 
Cyclopedia  direct,  and  make  three  monthly  payments.        }.  M.  Olcott, 

I  i-tf  36  East  Market  St,  Indianapolis. 

The  American  Juvenile  Speaker  and  Songster  has  met  with  mncfa 
favor  wherever  tried,  and  only  needs  to  be  tested  to  prove  its  usefalness  in 
the  school-room.  Hear  what  others  say :  "  Your  Book  received,  and  is  a 
splendid  collection  of  music  and  selections.'' —  W,  A.  Ogden.  '*  My  sister  is 
using  the  Book  I  purchased  of  you,  and  likes  it  vert  much  indeed."— i^s 
lewa  Teacher.  A  number  of  others  might  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice. 
Order  a  dozen  copies  and  supply  your  school.  Sample,  40  cents.  $3.60  per 
dozen.  [10]  C.  A.  Fyke,  HicksviUe,0. 

Phillips  &  Hunt,  Publishers.— The  After  School  Scries.  i2mo.,  |i.25' 
By  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson.  Preparatory  Greek  Course  in  English* 
This  volume  belongs  to  a  series  of  books,  four  in  number,  now  in  coarse  of 
preparation,  and  soon  successively  to  appear.  The  primary  design  of  the  se> 
ries  is  to  enable  persons  prevented  from  accomplishing  a  course  of  school  and 
college  training  in  Latin  and  Greek,  to  enjoy  an  advantage  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble equivalent^  through  the  medium  of  their  native  tongue.  Will  be  sent  to 
any  address,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address^  Philups  &  Hunt,  Publishers^ 

zo-2t  805  Broadway,  New  Yoric 
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What  shall  students  read  in  school  ?  They  are  inter- 
^*  ested  in  the  events  happening  to-day.  Why  not  let 
them  read  about  them  ?  The  School  Nbws  is  the  only  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  specially  prepared  for  such  reading  in  schools.  It  is  a  monthly 
newspaper,  containing  in  a  condensed  form  the  SECULAR,  POLITICAL,  SCIEN- 
TIFIC and  INDUSTRIAL  NEWS  of  the  day.  It  introduces  the  pupil  to  a  new 
Tocabiilary,  a  new  world  of  thought.     It  creates  inquiry  and  enthusiasm. 

Single  copies  35  cents.  In  clubs  of  10  or  more,  25  cents  a  year.  Samples 
free.    Ten  ( 10)  sent  to  any  teacher  wishing  to  get  up  a  club. 

ii-3t  Address        Henry  D.  Stevens,  Editor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

iri?\T^  Wi\Ti?n  '^^^  authorized  edition  of  the  works  of  Jas.  A.  Garfield, 
AULil  10  IfiliUEiU.  by  President  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Hiram  College,  will  soon 
be  ready  for  isRue.  Canvassers  Wanted  in  every  township  and  county  at 
once.  Secure  your  territory — A  Bonanza  to  Agents.  UNION  Book  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  General  Agents  for  Michigan  and  Indiana.  If- It 

IRA  A  Q^^'^i^^s  i^  Geography,  with  Answers.    A  book  for  teachers, 

lllUU  famishing  excellent  Review  Drill  for  classes.    Questions  mostly 
from  State  Board  Examinations.     In  book  form.     Price,  50  cents. 
10- ly  Address,  J.  A.  WooDBURN,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

PRIMARY  PHONOGRAPHY 

(Just  Published) 

By  I.  C.  CRADDOCK,  Tdncher  of  Phonogrraphy  at 
Girard  College.  This  new  book  [Isaac  Pitman^R  sya- 
tem],  which  we  so  favorably  crltfcised  In  this  paper  a 
lew  weeks  a^o,  is  now  for  sale  by  the  author,  1089  Race 
St.,  Philadelphia.,  and  by  J.  B.  LIppincott  A  Co.  $1.60, 
in  cloth.  Thit»  book  ia  of  great  value  to  the  beginner 
in  short  hand,  aa  it  does  not  treat  of  contractions  or 
confusinsr  sifrns,  which  usually  nppal  the  pupil  at  the 
*  outset,  but  makes  him  thorough  in  '*  sound  writing." 
The  characters  are  large,  showing  plainly  the  curves 
and  shadings.  Reading  matter  I.4  no  rehash  from 
other  books,  but  fresh  and  oriirlnal ;  written  in  the 
simple  letters  of  the  Phonographic  Alphabet. 

The  ArMTiean  Short-Hand  Writer^  Boston,  says: 
"This  new  book  Is  certainly  a  sign  of  the  times,  and 
would  have  supplied  a  crying  want  a  dozen  years  ago." 
We  need  hardlv  add  that  the  cry  grows  stronger  every 
vear  for  rapid  penmanship.  This  book  Is  a  royal  ron'd 
to  the  short  hand  student,  and  brings  him  in  a  be- 
guiling manner  to  the  end  without  a  thought  of  et'udy- 

[zo-3t] 
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BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  1 1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  li^Sa 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {/or  Sunday-school  leachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

Wc  bftTe  the  largest  atock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  will  be  glad  to  tend  onr  monthly 
list  of  new  books  to  so? '  eoe  sending  his  address. 

ScocrMO,  S-b«Txrari  &  Oo.p 

i-tt  18  West  Washington  Street, 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


AND    I 

VALPARAISO,    INDIANA, 

WILL  OPBM  ITS 


4 1  ST  SESSION  ON  TUESDAY,  AUG  29,  1882. 

:o: 

Tbis  Institution,  now  more  prosperous  than  ever  before,  has  crown  and  flouiiked 
solely  upon  its  own  merits.  Strict  attention  to  business,  theroogb  work  in  erery  df- 
partment,  and  honorable  competition,  without  any  attempt  to  disparage  the  good  voik 
of  other  schools,  have  won  for  it  encomiums  from  leading  educators  everywhere,  asd 
have  in  eight  years  built  up  a  school  from  one  beginning  with  35  students  to  one  wine 
average  enrollment  exceeds  xsoo,  thus  making  it  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LAND, 

The  attendance  each  succeeding  term  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  corre^posd- 
ing  term  of  the  previous  year. 

This  continued  growth  for  Nine  Consecutive  Years  is  the  Best  Evidence  of  the  SdMnTi 
Worth. 

It  now  has  representatives  from  almost  EVERY  STATE  AND  TERRITORY  IK 
THE  UNION,  and  from  the  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA.  These  young  people  aie 
refined  and  cultured,  and  come  from  the  best  families.  The  nujority  of  them  nave  Msir 
thtir  ovm  money ^  and  are  Paying  their  own  wfty,  whi«e  many  others  come  from  booKtof 
luxury. 

ALL  ARE  UPON  THE  SAME  BASIS,  the  only  criterion  being  the  work  done. 

No  institution  is  more  faithful  to  those  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Each  department  is  in  charge  of  a  teacher  especially  trained  fcr  his  work.  Itiseii 
dent  that  the  instructor  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  one  or  two  brsnches  can  accosiFiisk 
more  for  students  than  the  one  who  attempts  to  teach  everything.  This  advantage  cas 
not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  sinall. 

The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  manv  different  grades  that  ita- 
dents  can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  begin  where  they  wish  and  sdvasoe 
as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

MkS.  KiNSEY  has  assumed  full  management  of  the  Boarding  and  Rooms  of  the 
LADIES'  DEPARTMENT.  Parents  need  have  no  fears  about  sending  their  daagh- 
ters  here,  as  they  will  be  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  and  cultured  lady,  who  viO 
give  them  her  special  attention. 

ESPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  fact  that  the  School  Buildings  are  located  about  one  mile  from  the  otr,  wkilei 
decided  advantage  to  the  School,  has  caused  us  serious  inconvenience  in  secnring  let 
students  such  accommodations  as  we  desired. 

Building  after  building  has  been  erected,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  pace  vitk 
the  rapidly  increasing  attendance.  During  the  past  four  years  the  dtisens  have  com 
to  our  aid.  Now  ''College  Hill"  is  a  village  ot  itself,  and  we  take  great  plessnre  n 
stating  that  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  all  who  come  with  large,  well  lighted,  well  vest*- 
lated  rooms,  and  near  the  School  Buildings. 

For  the  Library,  during  the  past  year,  $3500  have  been  expended,  and  dnriag  ^ 
coming  year  $5000  more  will  be  expended.  Choice  books,  magasines,  daily  papers, 
Amerfean  and  Foreign,  and  everything  that  tends  to  make  a  pleasant  literary  hoaesR 
found  here. 

The  Scientific  Department  is  being  completely  furnished.  We  are  fcecniing  %aai 
prepared  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  bbds  and  other  animsis,  and  Geological  spcciisesi 
from  all  paru  of  the  world. 

The  Philosophical,  Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  is  new  and  of  the  moitip' 
proved  patterns. 

No  expense  is  spared  in  providing  everything  of  the  best  quality,  so  that  in  this  depv^ 
ment  also  students  will  have  the  same  advantages  as  are  found  in  the  older  and  endowed 
institutions  of  learning. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  in  connection  with  the  Normal  is  tkeatft 
complete  Business  College  in  the  West.    It  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  pin. 
The  attendance  being  large,  enables  us  to  sustain  two  sets  of  offices;  this  aflbrdssdn^  1 
tages  found  at  no  other  Commercial  School.    The  fact  that  the  demand  for  teacte%  | 
book-keepers  and  clerks  trained  here  is  greater  than  we  can  supply,  is  the  best  evidesee 
that  the  work  in  every  department  meets  the  wants  of  the  public. 

POSITIONS  SECURED.— The  student  who  completes  any  one  of  the  couraaisl 
study  is  almost  certain  to  secure,  at  once,  a  good  paying  position. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  RATES.— Notwithstanding  our  increased  facilities,  and  ^ tet 
that  the  prices  of  everything  have  materially  increased,  yH  the  rates  to  the  stadesc 
remain  the  same. 

Tuition  $8  per  term.  Board  and  well-furnisked  room  $1.70  to  $1.90  per  week.  New 
exceeding  the  latter 

CALENDAR.— Fall  Term  will  open  Auffust  09,  x8Sa;  First  Winter  Term  «ul^ 
November  7,  i88a;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  x6, 1883;  Spring  Tem  «■ 
open  March  37, 1883 ;  Summer  Term  will  open  Jnue  5, 1883. 

For  catalogue  or  particulars  address  H.  BL  BROWH,  Principal,  or 

84f  0.  P.  KUSEY,  Assoeiata  Pris. 
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THE  POLITICAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  TEACHER. 


BY    ANDREW   WHITELEATHER. 


I.    The  Social  Institutions  Under  which  Man  Lives. 

'E  are  told  that  no  one  lives  wholly  to  himself.  A 
Robinson  Crusoe  of  to-day  is  believed  to  be  an  im- 
possibility. We  partake  more  or  less  of  the  institu- 
tions of  society  in  which  we  move.  These  institutions  are  the 
family,  civil  society,  the  church,  and  the  state. 

By  the  very  terms  of  our  existence  we  are  brought  into  the 
family  relations.  The  first  steps  in  our  growth  and  development 
are  taken  in  the  home.  The  child  here  receives  the  early  nur- 
ture and  care  that  is  so  much  needed.  The  influence  of  the 
family  is  thus  co- existent  with  the  individual.  We  are  early 
subjected  to  an  extended  course  of  instruction  and  training, 
and  of  necessity.  We  are  led  to  look  out  from  the  home  into 
the  business  world  and  are  prepared  to  enter  another  social 
unit — civil  society.  Here  the  individual  engages  in  some  useful 
vocation  by  which  he  can  be  self-sustaining.  Again  it  is  at  the 
threshold  of  the  family  that  the  church  receives  its  members. 
Here,  by  the  demands  of  his  nature,  the  individual  enjoys  a 
sphere  of  action  above  the  common  things  of  life,  and  experi- 
ences a  more  substantial  enjoyment  in  the  higher  life. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  interests  of  the  individual  are  so  inter- 
woven with  those  of  others  that  his  relations  are  varied  and  early 
become  complex.  Out  of  these  complex  relations  difficulties 
arise.  If  each  person  had  infallible  vision  to  discover  the  right 
and  were  willing  to  follow  it,  perfect  social  harmony  would  be 
enjoyed.  ''But  such  is  not  the  case,  hence  the  state  is  organ- 
ized above  the  family,  civil  society,  and  church,  to  ascertain, 
define,  and  enforce  what  is  right,  and  to  prohibit  what  is  wrong 
in  the  manifold  relations  of  life." 

II.     Origin  of  the  Public  School. 

Evidently  man  is  destined  to  enjoy  the  complete  development 
of  all  his  powers — physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  This  de- 
velopment can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  severe  process  of  in- 
struction and  training.  This  the  social  organizations  named  are 
unable  to  give.  The  highest  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  state  demands  as  a  necessity  that  the  people  shall  be  eda- 
cated.  It  is  further  believed,  that  not  only  the  success,  but 
even  the  very  existence  of  a  republican  form  of  government  de- 
pends upon  the  general  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people. 
The  state  in  the  exercise  of  its  function  establishes  the  pubUc 
school  as  a  special  institution  for  the  education  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. 

III.     Relations  the  Teacher  Sustains  to  the  State. 

I.  As  Agent — The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  employed 
by  the  state  as  her  agents,  to  give  that  instruction  and  training 
to  the  children  and  youth,  which  shall  fit  them  to  become  useful 
members  of  society  and  intelligent  citizens.  In  the  discharge  d 
his  duties  in  this  relation  the  teacher  serves  in  the  two-fold  ca- 
pacity of  instructor  and  disciplinarian. 

(a).  In  Instruction.  — In  the  instruction  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual requires  that  he  be  well  grounded  in  the  elementary 
knowledge  and  use  of  language,  mathematics,  and  the  natural 
sciences.  But  the  welfare  of  the  state  demands  that  he  be  pre- 
pared for  good  and  intelligent  citizenship.  In  order  that  tiie 
citizen's  choice  may  be  made  with  wisdom,  he  must  be  a  person 
of  intelligence  and  character.     The  political  condition  of  the 
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State  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  degree  of  intelligence 
and  morality  possessed  by  the  people.     Human  rights  are  very 
complex,  so  are  the  civil  institutions  in  which  man  moves  and 
takes  part  as  a  member.     To  be  able  to  state  and  define  all  the 
relations  the  individual  sustains  to  each  of  these  institutions  is 
more  than  can  be  universally  expected.     But  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  individual  and  the 
state  are  so  important  to  each  that  in  order  that  the  citizen  may 
make  safe  and  intelligent  choices  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a 
member  and  to  which  he  looks  for  protection  and  guidance. 
This  knowledge  evidently  is  of  a  high  order.     It  includes  a 
practical  knowledge  of  political  principles  and  the  relations  the 
individual  sustains  to  society.     Among  the  subjects  that  should 
enter  into  the  sum  of  the  intelligence  of  the  citizen  are  his  ideas 
of  right,  liberty,  freedom,  property,  society,  value,  production, 
commerce,  money,   credit,   taxation;    in  short,  he  should  be 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  civil  government.     In  fact  no 
citizen  of  a  free  state  can  comprehend  his  duties,  or  perform 
them  intelligently,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  these  elements. of  politi- 
cal economy.    This  means  that  the  citizen  must  possess  a  liberal 
education.     And  Milton  says  that  one  of  the  steps  in  a  liberal 
education  must  be  the  study  of  politics — to  know  the  origin, 
progress,  and  piu-poses  of  political  societies — that  the  citizen  may 
not,  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  commonwealth,  be  a  poor,  shaken 
and  uncertain  reed,  but  a  steadfast  pillar  of  the  state.     Here  it 
may  be  said  that  political  education  does  not  mean  instruction 
and  training  in  party  doctrines ;  but,  in  addition  to  subjects  al- 
ready named,  instruction  and  training  in  the  higher  political 
convictions. 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  that  the  school  should  give  in 
addition  to  what  is  usually  held  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
already  been  said ;  yet  a  positive  statement  of  the  work  and  the 
relation  it  sustains  to  the  citizen  seems  necessary.  Among  the 
crystallized  principles  included  in  this  instruction  the  following 
may  be  named :  The  right  of  each  citizen  to  his  free  voice  and 
vote  must  be  upheld ;  office  holders  must  not  control  the  suf- 
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frage ;  the  office  should  seek  the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office^ 
public  service  in  business  positions,  should  depend  solely  on  fit- 
ness and  good  behavior ;  the  crimes  of  bribery  and  corruption 
must  be  relentlessly  punished ;  local  issues  should  be  indepen- 
dent of  national  parties ;  coins  made  unlimited  legal  tender  most 
possess  their  face  value  as  metal  in  the  markets  of  the  worlds 
sound  currency  must  have  a  metal  basis,  and  all  paper  monef 
must  be  convertible  on  demand ;  labor  has  a  right  to  the  highest 
wages  it  can  earn,  unhmdered  by  public  or  private  tyranny; 
trade  has  the  right  to  the  freest  scope,  unfettered  by  taxes,  ex- 
cept for  incidental  home  encouragement  and  for  government 
expenses ;  corporations  must  be  restricted  from  abuse  of  privi- 
lege ;  neither  the  public  money  nor  the  people's  land  must  be 
used  to  subsidize  private  enterprise  j  a  public  opinion,  whol& 
some  and  active,  unhampered  by  machine  control,  is  the  true 
safeguard  of  popular  institutions. 

Of  course  there  must  be  no  reference  made  to  present  politicai 
parties  as  to  which  one  is  best  fitted  to  carry  these  principles 
into  practical  operation.  These  principles  can  be  drawn  out 
only  in  the  higher  grades,  and  that  when  the  elementary  work 
has  been  thorough  and  systematic.  They  can  be  effectually 
drawn  from  the  work  in  reading,  geography,  history,  literature, 
civil  government,  and  political  economy. 

It  is  believed  that  if  this  instruction  be  made  thorough  and 
systematic  and  with  all  the  spirit  of  patriotism  imbued,  much 
will  be  done  in  the  way  of  securing  those  conditions  of  society 
which  will  allow  popular  suffrage  to  give  that  wisdom  to  our 
government  that  the  nature  and  safety  of  the  republic  demand. 

Thus  the  political  influence  of  the  school  has  been  partialiy 
marked  out,  but  the  successful  working  out  of  the  ends  proposed 
depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  teacher.  He  has  an  almost 
absolute  control  of  the  school,  directs  all  the  work  and  exercises 
an  influence,  strong  and  lasting ;  and  whatever  the  province  and 
function  of  the  school,  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  idea  rests 
with  him.  If  his  conceptions  of  the  relations  the  individual 
sustains  to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  other  institutions  of  society, 
are  clear  and  correct ;  and  if  he  acts  upon  the  sense  of  duty  that 
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these  prompt,  the  teacher  is  the  person  in  the  end  to  whom  so- 
ciety is  to  look  principally  for  the  emancipation  of  its  members 
from  those  conditions  that  are  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
the  highest  type  of  civilized  life.  With  the  co-operation  of  all 
<iirectly  concerned  he  shall  raise  up  a  nation  of  thinking,  virtu- 
ous, and  sagacious  citizens,  in  whose  hands  the  institutions  which 
are  the  crowning  glory  of  our  land  shall  be  safe,  and  the  bless- 
ings secured  by  our  constitution  preserved  to  endless  posterity. 

(b).  In  Discipline. — But  it  is  through  the  discipline  of  the 
school  that' the  child  learns  the  first  lessons  of  good  citizenship. 
He  forms  the  habit  of  combining  reading  with  others  in  the  work 
and  movements  of  the  daily  exercises.  Through  years  of  school 
life  he  is  subjected  to  those  laws  of  conduct  necessary  to  mental 
action  and  growth,  as  well  as  to  business  success.  The  lessons 
of  punctuality,  regularity,  silence,  attention,  politeness,  and  per- 
severance, daily  learned  and  practiced,  and  finally  crystslized 
into  strong  habits,  form  the  cardinal  virtues  of  a  citizen.  The 
necessity  of  being  in  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time  teaches 
the  valuable  truth  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  waste  his  time  or 
that  of  another,  and  that  punctual  attendance  to  the  duties  of  the 
hour  is  essential  to  success.  The  mandate  of  regularity  is  taught 
by  its  necessity  in  successful  mental  rivalry  and  by  fear  of  rebuke 
and  chagrin  in  falling  behind  one's  class.  The  lessons  of  silence 
and  attention  as  conditions  for  mental  activity  are  invaluable, 
and  the  subjects  of  politeness  and  perseverance  need  no  com- 
ment. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  habit  formed  is  that  of  obedi- 
ence or  subjection  to  authority.  It  is  respect  for  righteous  gov- 
ernment, impelled  by  intelligent  apprehension  of  its  necessity 
and  purpose,  which  forms  the  highest  type  of  citizenship.  So- 
ciety needs  not  only  the  intelligence  requisite  for  framing  laws  but 
that  for  obeying  them.  May  it  not  be  claimed,  with  reason,  that 
the  discovery  in  school  studies  that  all  the  universe  is  subject  to 
law,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  school  and  family,  of  social 
and  state  regulations?  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  branches, 
from  the  laws  of  mathematics  as  found  in  arithmetic  to  the  same 
laws  discovered  as  controlling  the  swift  motions  of  ponderous 
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worlds,  the  pupil  meets  the  grand  truth  that  through  all  petty 
things  of  earth,  and  all  the  mighty  interests  of  society,  and  all 
the  glorious  phenomena  of  nature,  ''one  unceasing  purpose 
runs."  What  better  than  this  could  there  be  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  obedience  to  law,  and  to  recognize  in  human  government  a 
manifestation  in  time  of  a  purpose  eternal  ? 

To  this  point  Dr.  W.  T»  Harris  says:  **  Obedience  to  law  is 
the  condition  by  which  the  individual  realizes  the  ideal  type  of 
character  which  distinguishes  one  people  from  the  people  of  an- 
other nation.  This  type  is  produced  by  the  laws  which  furnish 
the  ideal  standard  of  conduct,  as  well  as  by  the  political  par- 
ticipation which  the  citizen  is  permitted  to  exercise  by  the  form 
of  his  government.  The  more  advanced  form  of  government 
agrees  with  the  most  rudimentary  in  the  fact  that  it  requires  ob^ 
dience  to  it»  laws,  but  it  differs  in  that  it  allows  the  citizen  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  making  of  those  laws,  and  to  a  large  extent 
educates  him  to  be  a  law  unto  himself.  ^^ 

2.  As  Citizen, — As  a  citizen  the  teacher  usually  does  not  wield 
that  influence  commensurate  with  his  scholarship  and  ability. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  teacher  should  also  be  alive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state  and  be  a  useful  member  of  society  as  a  citizen. 
Aside  from  his  school  work  he  should  exercise  great  iDfiaence, 
and  that  for  good.  Not  that  he  should  be  a  partizan  in  politics, 
but  that  he  should  add  strength  to  what  is  politically  right  as 
well  as  what  is  morally  and  socially  right.  Certainly  they  should 
labor  wherever  good  will  result  to  the  schools,  and  it  is  believed 
that  by  united  effort  the  teachers  can  greatly  influence  if  not 
control  school  legislation.  The  teachers  of  a  state  would  thos 
be  a  strong  power  and  exercise  great  good  by  taking  part  in  the 
great  educational,  moral  and  social  issues,  if  not  political  issues, 
that  agitate  the  state  from  time  to  time  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. 

In  conclusion,  the  teacher  sustains  important  relations  to  the 
state ;  as  the  agent  of  the  state  he  supplements  the  family  train- 
ing and  prepares  for  the  church  and  state ;  and  while  his  posi- 
tion is  trying  and  his  compensation  inadequate,  he  is  consoled 
with  the  thought  that  he  is  building  for  eternity  and  not  a  jewel 
is  lost  to  his  crown. 

Brazil,  Ind. 
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THE  QUESTION-BOOK  BUSINESS, 


HERE  is  no  more  lamentable  or  significant  commentary  upon 
the  quality  of  our  teachers  and  their  teaching  than  the  num- 
ber of  ''question-books"  published,  and  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  them  sold.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  book  for  teach- 
ers sells  as  well,  and  their  use  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 

But  they  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare ;  and  a  teacher  who  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  a  certificate  by  means  of  them  is  nothing  less 
than  a  fraud.  And  yet  they  sell  by  the  100,000  every  year,  and 
furnish  the  cap-sheaf  to  the  education,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
of  at  least  an  equal  number  of  teachers.  In  the  whole  matter  of 
making  and  using  them,  there  is  an  element  of  quackery  and 
deceit,  discreditable  to  authors,  and  disastrous  to  genuine  edu- 
cation. 

Being  able  to  answer  isolated  questions  is  not  knowing  a  sub- 
ject. There  is  no  culture,  there  is  no  power  in  such  patch-work 
learning.  It  is  a  miserable  subterfuge ;  and  ought  to  be  frowned 
upon  by  every  reputable  teacher. 

There  is  only  one  honest  way  of  getting  an  education,  and 
that  is  by  mastering  subjects  in  their  principles,  by  knowing  them 
as  wholes.  But  this  is  never  the  case  of  persons  who  cram  them- 
selves with  a  set  of  questions  and  answers,  nor  is  such  ever  their 
purpose.  Their  purpose  is,  not  to  learn  the  subject,  but,  upon 
the  theory  of  probabilities,  to  hit  upon  the  questions  the  exam- 
iner will  ask,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  answer  him,  and  obtain 
a  license. 

The  term  fraudulent  is  none  too  strong  to  apply  to  such  an 
operation.  Discipline  and  power  come  from  the  proper  study 
and  mastery  of  any  subject.  But  they  do  not  come  from  merely 
picking  up  facts  here  and  there.  Information  is  not  discipline. 
And  yet  this  discipline,  power,  culture,  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  is  the  quality  valuable  and  desired  above  all  else  in  the 
teacher.  A  teacher's  certificate  is  supposed  to  be  a  guarantee 
for  the  possession  of  such  an  amount  of  this  power  as  comes  from 
the  hoQest  study  and  assimilation  of  certain  branches  of  learning. 
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But  the  teacher  who  rides  into  his  place  upon  a  question-book 
makes  strong  pretense  of  having  what  he  has  not  and  what  he 
can  not  get  by  any  such  plan. 

County  superintendents  and  others  in  authority  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  extensive  use  of  those  books,  and  for  the 
consequent  debility  in  our  teaching  force  that  comes  from  this 
use.  It  should  be  the  object  of  every  examiner  to  expose  such 
shams,  and  to  impress  all  persons  with  the  superior  value  of  con- 
scientious and  persistent  study  of  any  subject  in  a  regular  logical 
way. — Schoolmaster, 


PROFESSIONAL  VS,  ACADEMIC  EDUCATION. 


W.    W.    BIRDSALL. 


jROFESsiONAL  EDUCATION  has  been  much  insisted  upon  of 
late  years,  and  this  is  well.  It  certainly  is  time  that  a  be- 
ginner should  have  some  other  way  of  getting  through  his 
forest  of  difficulties  besides  chopping  out  his  own  path.  I  must 
not,  therefore,  be  thought  to  condemn  distinctively  professional 
training,  when  I  observe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  substitute  it  for  a 
general  education.  It  is  said  that  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and 
the  minister  qualify  themselves  for  their  work  by  study  in  special 
schools,  and  that  in  like  manner  the  teacher  should  be  specially 
instructed  in  his  own  profession.  But  the  successful  lawyer 
builds  his  professional  education  on  top  of  a  regular  collegiate 
course ;  so  do  the  physician  and  the  minister  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  their  time.  So  must  the  teacher  add  his  professional 
training  to  a  good  general  education,  for  it  can  by  no  means  take 
its  place.  Of  course  there  are  cases  where  a  choice  must  be 
made  between  the  college  and  the  normal  school — and  here,  I 
think,  many  young  people  are  choosmg  amiss.  Let  us  suppose 
two  young  men,  of  equal  ability,  both  proposing  to  teach,  finish- 
ing their  grammar  school  work,  and  one  devoting  four  years  to 
a  regular  college  course,  while  the  other  takes  the  normal  course 
instead.  The  college  man  finds  that  before  he  can  take  charge 
of  the  second  reader  class  in  the  district  school,  he  must  think 
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out  some  methods  of  procedure,  pump  his  county  superintend- 
ent, and  acquire  information,  and  absorb  advice  from  every 
available  source.  He  will  not  unlikely  sit  meekly  and  regretfully 
under  the  instruction  of  his  former  classmate  in  the  county  insti- 
tute, and  hear  so  much  about  the  ''method  in  the  thing,"  and 
the  relation  of  the  science  of  mind  to  the  art  of  teaching,  that 
he  will  begin  to  fear  that  he  has  made  a  grand  mistake,  and  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  succeed  without  first  acquiring 
normal  methods,  and  probably  going  through  a  normal  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  normal  man  is  ready  for  business. 
He  knows  exactly  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  is  probably  able 
to  do  it  well.  He  is  prepared  for  every  probable  difficulty,  and 
being  a  capable  fellow,  he  is  able  to  meet  every  emergency,  and 
his  school  IS  a  success. 

The  college  man  has  made  some  blunders,  but  being  possessed 
of  good  sense,  he  masters  his  difficulties,  makes  or  adapts  his 
own  methods,  and  he  too  is  a  success. 

The  second  year  the  two  start  more  nearly  even,  but  I  think 
the  college  man  will  do  the  better  work.  He  has  a  broader  view 
of  the  scope  and  ends  of  the  work  \  the  school  is  to  him  a  means, 
and  not  an  end ;  having  in  his  own  experience  begun  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  a  thorough  education,  he  systematically  holds  up  its 
benefits  to  his  pupils,  and  they  will  be  likely  to  get  a  broader, 
better  education,  higher  aspirations,  and  nobler  incentives  than 
the  pupils  of  the  normal  man. 

It  is  not  derogatory  to  normal  instruction  to  say  that  it  must 
of  necessity  be  more  narrow  than  good  college  instruction,  and 
while  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  must  result  in  growth,  and  to 
some  degree  in  genuine  education,  it  can  not  yield  the  fruits,  or 
serve  the  ends  of  the  college.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
pupils  to  enter  a  city  high  school,  fail  in  a  year's  work^  go  the 
next  year  to  a  normal  school,  come  back  and  be  appointed  to 
positions  in  the  schools  on  the  strength  of  their  normal  training. 
This  savors  of  quackery,  of  the  idea  that  any  material,  ground 
through  the  proper  mill,  will  make  a  nonnal  teacher. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  for  a  primary  teacher  to  be  a  college 
graduate,  but  the  grammar  school  teacher  who  is  a  college  grad- 
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uate  will  hardly  advise  his  pupils  to  take  the  business  count  (of 
two  years)  in  the  high  school  because  it  is  more  practical.  The 
broader  one's  own  education,  the  broader  and  better,  of  neces- 
sity, will  be  his  teaching,  and  I  believe  that  normal  work  will 
fulfill  its  mission,  and  find  its  true  place,  only  when  it  is  super- 
added to  a  thorough  secondary,  if  not  to  a  college  course.— 
Earlhamite, 


WE,  OURSELVES. 


MARY  H.  KROUT. 


^NE  who  presumes  to  teach  little  children  should  possess  the 
patience  of  Job,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  eloquence  of 
David,  the  devotion  of  Ruth,  and  the  Faith  of  Elijah.  A 
glance  at  any  teachers'  institute — a  little  reflection  upon  the 
teachers  of  our  own  acquaintance,  some  honest  self-communion 
as  to  our  own  motives  and  ability,  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
convince  the  most  sanguine  that  individuals  embodying  all  the 
above-mentioned  virtues  are  extremely  rare. 

A  teacher  of  this  select  and  choice  variety  may  possibly  pur- 
sue her  vocation  in  Illinois,  or  Massachusetts,  or  Ohio,  but  Indi- 
ana can  scarcely  number  her  among  the  thousands  who  figura- 
tively wield  the  birch  within  her  borders. 

We  know  what  allurements  river,  field,  and  forest,  in  summer 
and  in  winter,  possess  for  others  than  those  who  substitute  their 
delights  for  the  *' durance  vile"  of  the  school-room. 

We  know  how  indolence  stays  the  feet  of  the  child  as  he  comes 
''unwillingly  to  school,"  and  afterwards  manifests  itself  in  half- 
done  tasks  and  duties  wholly  shirked. 

We  know  how  he  can  double  up  his  young  fingers  into  hard 
little  knotty  fists,  or  resolve  them  into  claws  to  deeds  of  violence 
in  moments  of  ungoverned  passion,  or  use  them  slyly  and  craft- 
ily in  taking  that  which  is  not  his  own. 

We  know  what  evil  habits  many  children  have,  habits  joined 
with  repulsive  manners  and  personal  uncleanliness. 
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But  in  extenuation  of  all  their  faults  it  may  be  urged  that  they 
are  children  whose  rough  edges  have  not  been  smoothed  by  con- 
tact with  life,  that  their  characters  are  the  results  of  hereditary 
influences,  which  have  been  strengthened  in  many  instances  by 
evil  precept  and  bad  example. 

Neither  teacher  nor  parent  can  reasonably  expect  pure  morals 
and  good  manners  to  come  from  surroundings  where  vice  thrives 
and  ignorance  flourishes. 

In  the  public  schools,  open  alike  to  all,  through  the  providence 
of  God  and  the  provision  of  a  judicious  government,  all  classes 
come  together,  irrespective  of  birth;  the  alleys  and  cellars, 
crowded  tenement  houses,  and  all  places  where  the  wicked  and 
wretched  congregate  sending  their  proportion. 

Teachers,  therefore,  are  brought  in  contact  with  every  quality 
of  disposition  and  every  variety  of  mental  and  moral  poverty. 
It  should  cause  no  wonder  that  children  of  the  latter  order  should 
transgress  the  proprieties.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  wonder  and 
congratulation  that,  in  view  of  their  pitiful  neglect,  one  finds 
very  often,  even  in  such  natures,  some  one  well-developed  virtue, 
such  as  courage,  or  generosity,  or  patience,  or  perseverance,  and 
even  truth;  though  too  often  the  latter  has  been  dwarfed  and 
stunted  by  cruelty — the  feeble  child  having  learned  to  take  ref- 
uge behind  a  lie,  from  a  brutal  kick  or  a  cruel  blow. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  poor  human  nature  that  these  neg- 
lected little  creatures — who  were  never  wanted,  and  have  been 
treated  all  their  hard,  unhappy  lives  as  intruders,  should  be  even 
as  quiet,  orderly,  and  obedient  as  they  are. 

We  have  no  right  to  expect  the  same  yield  from  uncultivated 
soil  as  we  obtain  from  that  which  has  known  all  the  arts  of  care- 
ful husbandry  and  into  which  seeds  have  been  dropped  by  the 
hands  of  the  wise  sower. 

Of  the  others,  the  good,  the  refined,  the  lovely,  those- whose 
virtues  have  grown  and  ripened  because  they  have  been  sheltered 
from  cutting  blasts,  and  turned  always  toward  the  sunshine,  I 
have  no  accusation  to  speak  save  to  warn  teachers  under  whose 
care  they  have  been  placed  to  so  deal  with  such  that  the  further 
growth  of  their  good  traits  may  be  increased  and  not  diminished. 
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To  return  tu  the  offender  against  the  law,  which  in  the  present 
case  means  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools, 
we  are  all  of  us  too  ready,  in  our  hurry  and  impatience,  to  mag- 
nify the  faults  of  the  evil-doers,  and,  in  our  treatment  of  them, 
forget  many  things  that  might  teach  us  wisdom  and  give  us  tact 

Several  years  ago,  at  a  State  Association,  I  remember  hearing 
a  forcible  anecdote  related  by  a  gentleman  who  was  then  Super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  schools.  It  was  brief,  very  quietly 
narrated,  with  a  few  scattering  words  of  comment,  and  left  a 
lasting  impression  upon  my  mind. 

In  his  boyhood,  he  said,  he  remembered  having  a  teacher  who 
took  from  a  pupil  a  book  he  had  been  reading  in  school-time. 
That  far  her  conduct  was  right,  but  she  did  worse  than  merely 
defeat  her  purpose  by  reading  the  book  herself,  at  intervals,  all 
all  day,  behind  the  lid  of  her  desk. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  meanness  contemptible  as  only  a  little 
meanness  can  be,  and  it  needs  neither  comment  nor  moral.  It 
is,  however,  the  preface  to  the  leading  topic  of  this  paper. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  in  our  secret  hearts  think  that 
vur  school  is  just  21  little  better  than  any  other,  that  our  method 
is  the  most  perfect,  that  if  Miss  A.  would  teach  reading  as  ttv 
teach  it,  or  adopt  our  views  on  sentence-making  or  map-drawing, 
there  would  be  a  decided  improvement  in  the  results  she  achieves. 

A  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  one's  ability  is  necessary  to 
success  in  any  undertaking ;  particularly  is  this  true  of  teaching. 
A  teacher  who  can  never  feel  that  she  is  doing  just  the  right 
thing,  that  her  next  neighbor  is  doing  much  better  in  every  way, 
who  goes  from  room  to  room,  comparing  notes  and  asking  ad- 
vice, instead  of  relying  upon  her  own  common  sense  and  poweis 
of  observation,  will  deservedly  fail. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  display  one's 
deficiencies,  which  are  generally  sufficiently  apparent,  after  the 
manner  of  the  modern  reformer  who  uses  the  story  of  his  own 
lapses  from  right-doing  to  ''point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  brassy  self-confidence  and 
leaden  self-esteem  lies  the  golden  mean  of  reasonable  self-confi- 
dence and  self-respect. 
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There  never  was  a  teacher,  it  is  well  to  remember,  however 
poor  and  inefficient,  but  could  do  at  least  one  thing  so  well  that 
others  might  learn  of  her  with  profit.  It  is  only  the  infinite 
mind  of  God  that  is  omniscient. 

Because  it  deals  with  such  numbers  the  public  school  system 
is  forced  'to  exact  precision  and  uniformity  as  far  as  may  be. 
This  tends  to  make  the  teacher's  work  not  the  spontaneous  action 
of  intelligent  and  sympathetic  minds,  but  the  monotonous,  un- 
varying  routine  of  machinery  which  is  set  going  when  the  fire  is 
glowing  in  the  furnace,  or  the  key  has  put  the  carefully  balanced 
wheels  in  motion,  and  stops  when  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect  ceases. 

The  profession  tends  more  than  any  other,  unless  it  be  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  law,  or  mercantile,  or  literary  pursuits, 
or  a  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  develop  an  undue  self- 
esteem  and  a  certain  dogmatic  manner  by  which,  alas!  the  mode) 
teacher  may  be  known,  no  matter  how  skillfully  she  is  disguised. 
She  has  little  time  to  devote  to  general  society,  where  she  might 
for  awhile  lay  aside  her  profession  and  return  to  it  again  re- 
freshed by  breathing  a  different  atmosphere  from  that  in  which 
she  moves  and  has  her  being  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Her  word,  it  is  her  business  to  make  the  law.  Her  will,  day 
after  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  is  the  will  of  those  over  whom 
she  has  control.  Her  assertions  are  usually  taken  without  ob- 
jection, for  few  encourage  that  troublesome  child  to  be  found  in 
every  school,  who  is  always  ready  for  the  question.  There  is 
no  time  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  or  meet  his  objections,  and  alas  I 
that  some  of  us  by  indifference  and  even  sarcasm,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  make  that  inquiring  mind  hesitate  and  consider 
well  before  venturing  from  the  beaten  tracks. 

A  teacher's  peculiar  position,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
tends  to  foster  the  growth  of  self-confidence  and  self-esteem. 
And  yet  there  is  no  teacher  so  brilliant,  so  gifted,  so  exact,  &a 
prompt  or  so  thorough,  as  in  some  few  cases  she  imagines  herself. 
We  are  prone  to  look  at  our  faults  with  the  microscope  reversed 
and  to  survey  our  virtues  with  the  strongest  lens  in  its  proper 
position. 
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There  is  a  belief  held  by  some  of  us  that  the  confession  of  a 
mistake  to  or  before  a  child  is  a  most  undignified  and  unprofes* 
sional  proceeding. 

Apologies  are  like  condiments — too  many  are  worse  than 
none,  and  they  should  be  used  as  a  skillful  cook  uses  salt  and 
pepper,  in  the  proper  proportion  required  to  suit  the  case. 

It  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  fall  into  the  way  of  making 
blunders  or  errors  for  the  sake  of  humbling  ourself  before  a 
school. 

It  requires  the  most  delicate  discrimination  and  the  most 
careful  judgment  to  know  just  when  and  just  how  to  say  '^I  was 
wrong — I  beg  your  pardon."  But  there  comes  to  every  teacher 
a  time  and  an  occasion  when  to  withhold  such  a  confession  would 
be  unjust  and  ungenerous. 

Children,  with  their  keen  young  eyes,  frequently  see  further 
and  much  more  clearly  than  we  who  have  been  for  so  many 
years  looking  down  to  avoid  stumbling-blocks  that  lie  in  the 
path.  The  dullest  of  them  can  tell  the  genuine  from  sham,  and 
are  unerring  in  determining  between  hypocrisy  and  sincerity. 

We  need  not  imagine  they  fail  to  detect  our  faults,  or  that  we 
deceive  them  when  we  endeavor  to  persuade  them  we  possess 
accomplishments  that  are  lacking,  or  knowledge  that  is  wanting. 
She  who  says  frankly,  ''I  do  not  know,"  will  at  least  win  their 
faith  in  her  frankness  and  honesty,  while  she  who  adds  to  this, 
'*but  I  will  endeavor  to  find  out  that  I  may  tell  you,"  will  do 
more. 

In  the  hurry  of  our  work,  where  just  so  much  must  be  done 
in  a  given  time,  and  not  enough  given,  either,  frequently,  deal- 
ing with  an  infinite  variety  of  minds,  characters  and  dispositions, 
we  often  do  things  we  ought  not  to  do,  and  leave  undone  the 
things  we  ought  to  have  done. 

This  should  teach  us  to  make  allowance  for  the  failures  and 
shortcomings  of  children,  whose  hindrance  and  restrictions  do 
not  differ  greatly  from  our  own. 

We  should  teach  by  example  and  not  by  precept     Precepts  ' 
are  usually  as  worthless  as  a  bankrupt's  unindorsed  promise  to 
pay. 
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We  should  teach  truth  by  adhering  to  it  with  the  severest 
strictness.  We  should  teach  neatness  by  carefulness  as  regards 
our  own  person,  work,  and  surroundings.  We  should  teach  pa- 
tience and  amiability  by  keeping  an  unruffled  front  m  the  face 
of  trying  ordeals.  The  reflection  forces  itself  in  upon  me  that 
one  who  succeeds  in  all  these  hard  tasks  would  be  rather  more 
of  a  saint  than  a  '' nineteenth  century  teacher" — but  it  is  a  pos- 
sible thing  to  be  both,  and  we  know  the  doctrine  of  a  large  and 
worthy  body  of  people  in  regard  to  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints. 


THE  HOPKINS  MONUMENT. 


[  The  Joarnal  has  heretofore  called  attentiion  to  ihe  renewed  effort  that  is 
being  made  to  raise  money  with  which  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  grave 
of  Milton  B.  Hopkins.  The  ladies  who  sent  the  circulars  to  county  superin- 
tendents urging  action  in  the  institutes,  who  send  the  following  appeal,  and 
who  are  taking  the  lead  in  this  enterprise,  are  unknown  to  the  editor  and  de- 
sire to  be  unknown  to  the  public,  preferring  that  the  cause  shall  rest  upon  its 
merits.  The  editor  knows  simrply  the  name  of  the  corresponding  secretary. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  following  article  is  commended.  It  is  self-explana- 
tory.—Ed.]  • 

HERE  are  fifteen  thousand  teachers  in  Indiana,  and  about 
seven  hundred  and  eight  thousand  school  children.    If  every 
teacher  would  give  twentyjwe  centSy  and  every  pupil  in  the 
schools  one  cent,  the  sum  would  be  over  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  would  procure  a  monument^ 
beautiful  and  durable,  in  every  respect  creditable  to  the  donors, 
and  perhaps  in  some  degree  worthy  of  him  whom  it  commem- 
orated. 

There  are  ninety-two  counties  in  Indiana.  We  can  not  be- 
lieve that  there  are  ninety-two  teachers  in  the  state  who  would 
refuse  to  contribute  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  grave  of 
Milton  B.  Hopkins.  It  has  been  proven  however,  that  there 
are  nearly  that  many  county  superintendents  who  have  forgotten 
that  we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  Mr.  Hopkins  for  the 
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county  superintendency  law  in  our  sute.     At  least  they  gave  no 
heed  to  the  circulars  sent  to  their  institutes. 

As  to  the  merits  of  this  appeal,  we  think  no  apology  or  expla- 
nation is  needed.  There  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the  state  in 
which  there  are  not  left  some  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  our 
late  honored  State  Superintendent.  His  name  is  interwoven 
with  the  school  history  of  our  state,  and  many  teachers  and  ex- 
teachers  have  known  him  personally. 

We  may  say  here,  however,  that  the  authors  of  the  present 
appeal,  or  the  "company  of  persons  interested,"  as  the  Journal 
styles  them,  never  even  saw  Mr.  Hopkins.  But  as  teachers  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  they  know  something  of  his  life  and  work 
as  an  educator.  And  they  think  he  deserves  to  be  remembered 
by  the  teachers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hopkins  died  in  office,  which  it  is  not  expected  that  every 
State  Superintendent  will  do.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  more 
than  one  or  two  will  die  during  any  teacher's  term  of  teaching. 
So  ** precedent"  need  not  stand  in  any  one's  way. 

This  ''company  of  persons  interested"  are  no  more  interested 
perhaps,  than  any  other  set  of  teachers  in  the  state.  They  only 
"happened  to  think  of  it."  They  have  not  the  means  to  carry 
out  this  plan  alone,  and  if  they  had,  they  have  no  right  to  d^ 
prive  the  other  teachers  and  the  school  children  of  the  state  of 
the  privilege  of  helping. 

They  have  sent  out  circulars ;  they  have  appointed  gentlemen 
well  known  and  reliable  to  receive  and  disburse  funds.  They 
expect  to  bear  all  incidental  expenses  if  they  can,  so  that  the 
money  given  for  the  monument  may  be  used  for  that  only. 

It  would  be  best,  perhaps,  for  the  teachers  of  each  county  to 
choose  a  reliable  person  for  treasurer,  till  all  has  been  collected. 
It  would  save  postage  to  send  all  at  one  remittance,  to  State 
Superintendent  Bloss,  and  will  be  less  trouble  for  him.  And  as 
he  has  been  "drafted"  for  treasurer,  we  have  no  right  to  tax  hi* 
time  more  than  is  necessary. 

It  will  do  the  teachers  of  Indiana  good  to  unite  in  this  work, 
and  will  be  an  excellent  investment  for  the  small  capital  required 
for  its  completion.     But  in  any  such  enterprise,  effort  without 
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organization  is  apt  to  be  unavailing.  Let  some  teacher  in  each 
township  present  this  appeal  at  the  next  meeting  of  his  township 
institute.  No  teacher  will  refuse  to  give  something,  and  to  col- 
lect what  he  can  in  the  name  of  his  school,  even  if  he  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Teachers  in  towns  and  cities  can  send  their  gift  in  the  name 
of  their  town  or  city,  if  they  choose. 

We  think  it  would  be  in  excellent  taste  for  city  and  county 
superintendents  to  take  the  lead  in  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  we  say  to  every  teacher  in  our  state,  to  every- 
body :  Let  us  see  how  much  we  can  raise  by  the  time  the  State 
Teachers*  Association  meets  in  December.  Let  us  all  work  to- 
gether, and  before  another  summer  passes  away,  let  us  place 
over  the  grave  of  Milton  B.  Hopkins  a  monument. 


HOW  I  TEACH  WRITING. 


BY   T.    W.    FIELDS. 


[NCE  I  was  very  particular  about  the  writing  lesson.  So  par- 
ticular was  I  that  I  required  every  pupil  to  rise  in  his  seat, 
and  from  memory,  with  no  model  before  him,  analyze  each 
letter.  I  was  no  respecter  of  persons ;  I  required  old  and  young, 
big  and  little,  advanced  and  beginners,  all  to  learn  and  recite  in 
this  way.  Visitors  were  astonished  at  the  proficiency  of  my 
pupils  in  analysis  of  letters,  and  perhaps  they  were  equally  as- 
tonished at  their  deficiency  in  writing  them. 

After  I  had  taught  a  term  in  a  certain  district  in  which  I  re- 
quired this  exercise,  I  was  engaged  at  another  place  for  a  few 
tenns,  and  then  returned  to  teach  the  same  school  again.  In- 
stead of  finding  the  pupils  expert  in  analysis  of  letters,  they 
seemed  to  know  but  little  about  it.  They  had  forgotten  it  nearly 
all.  So  I  adopted  a  different  method.  I  gave  them  models  on 
the  board,  and  also  on  slips,  but  had  little  to  do  with  the  analysis 
of  writing.  I  have  had  better  results  since  adopting  this  method 
than  ever  before. 
2 
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I  give  my  plan :  A  letter  is  placed  on  the  board,  and  nude 
very  large,  generally  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  height  This 
model  is  constructed  as  carefully  as  possible  with  regard  to  its 
analysis.     Then  I  require  all  the  pupils  to  write  it 

Suppose  it    be  the    letter  I  pass  among  them  and 

note  the  most  prominent  ^/^  errors;  then  produce  the 
letter  on  the  board  again,  illustrating  one  error.   1 

then  compare  it  with  the  model,  and  right  here  I 

show  the  pupil  haw  to  make  the  correction.  It  is~  not  enough 
that  pupils  have  their  errors  pointed  aut^  but  the  way  for  comdu^ 
them  must  be  shown  them,  and  shown  them  until  they  undersUmd, 
After  sufficient  time  has  been  spent  upon  the  first  error,  I  place 
another  on  the  board,  and  in  like  manner  compare  it  with  the 
model  and  require  the  pupils  to  dtili  upon  the  correct  form. 

Close  attention  to  one  thing  at  a  time  and  intelligent  pradui 
will  insure  success. 

I  do  not  dispense  entirely  with  analysis,  but  with  small  pupils 
it  is  a  waste  of  time.  Teach  them  correct  forms,  and  bow  to 
avoid  faults,  then  be  particular  about  position  and  movement.  If 
pupils  once  write  with  a  correct  movement,  they  will  learn  to 
hold  the  pen  properly  themselves. 

They  should  be  required  to  write  a  great  deal ;  not  merelj 
after  models,  but  in  preparing  and  reciting  their  various  exer- 
cises in  school  that  can  be  written.  The  same  care  shook!  be 
taken  with  their  penmanship  in  these  exercises  that  is  required 
in  a  regular  writing  lesson.  As  this  plan  is  successful,  I  cas 
safely  recommend  it  to  others.  The  day  for  so  much  analyzing 
in  our  schools  is  past ;  whether  it  relates  to  numbers,  grammar, 
or  penmanship. 


'*READ  THE  SAME." 


GEORGE   F.    BASS. 


T  has  become  quite  fashionable  for  teachers  to  assign  short 
lessons  in  reading.     Ask  the  teachers  of  any  institute  hov 
much  they  would  assign  for  a  reading  lesson,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  they  range  from  one  to  four  paragraphs.    They  seem 
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to  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  assign  short  lessons.  They 
think  it  means  thorough  teaching.  It  may  mean  this,  but  not 
Necessarily.  In  many  cases  it  results  in  having  pupil  after  pupil 
read  the  same  without  any  object  other  than  stretching  out  the 
lesson  so  as  to  make  it  go  around  the  class. 

Sometimes  the  teacher  says  ''read  the  same"  when  the  read- 
ing has  not  pleased  his  ear  and  he  does  not  know  why,  nor  what 
to  say  to  make  the  pupil  read  any  better.  When  the  pupil 
thinks  that  this  is  the  reason,  he  will  try  to  read  it  some  other 
way.  He  will  let  the  voice  fall  when  the  other  kept  it  up,  or 
•emphasize  some  other  word.  Ask  him  why  he  made  such 
changes  and  he  will  probably  say  that  he  thinks  it  sounds  better 
his  way,  or  that  he  thought  the  other  way  wrong.  He  can  not 
tell  why  it  was  wrong. 

We  once  saw  a  teacher  who  seemed  to  be  wound  up  and  set 
to  repeat  "read  the  same'  'five  times.  We  watched  him  through 
a  whole  recitation.     The  plan  was  about  as  follows : 

"Mary,  read  the  first  paragraph."  When  Mary  had  finished, 
be  said,  "John,  read  the  same."  When  John  had  finished, 
William  was  asked  to  "read  the  same."  This  was  done  five 
times  without  any  remarks  between  times.  The  sixth  was  inva- 
riably "read  the  next  paragraph."  We  did  not  learn  who  turned 
the  crank  or  pulled  the  strings.     Stop  it. 

We  have  seen  other  pupils  "read  the  same"  interspersed 
with  criticisms  from  the  class;  such  as,  "Left  out  a";  "said  the 
for  that")  "let  his  voice  fall  at  a  comma" ;  "kept  it  up  at  a  pe- 
riod." After  this  firing  of  pop-guns,  some  one  else  "read  the 
same"  with  about  the  same  result  Thus  the  reading  hour  is 
frittered  away.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  sense  to  be  expressed ; 
about  the  author — when  he  lived  or  who  he  was.  There  are 
many  pupils  reading  in  the  4th  and  5th  Readers  who  can  not 
tell  who  lived  and  wrote  first,  Shakespeare  or  Longfellow; 
can  not  tell  what  they  wrote. 

We  do  not  object  to  short  lessons,  when  they  are  measured  by 
paragraphs,  nor  do  we  object  to  having  pupils  "read  the  same." 
We  do  object  to  having  them  "read  the  same"  when  they  have 
no  object  in  doing  so  save  that  the  teacher  has  asked  them  to. 
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Never  have  a  pupil  **read  the  same"  unless  you  expect  him  to 
improve  some  point  in  the  paragraph.  Be  sure  that  he  sees  what 
he  is  to  improve  before  allowing  him  to  try  it. 

Question  him  until  you  are  sure  he  has  a  clear  conception  of 
the  sense  to  be  expressed.  When  the  pupils  have  this  it  is  well 
to  allow  several  to  try  to  express  it.  They  will  enjoy  the  work 
and  be  improved  by  it. 

This  unguided,  fill-up  plan  of  reading  the  same  is  dwarfing:  it 
is  worse  than  nothing ;  it  fixes  more  bad  habits  than  good  ones. 
It  is  uninteresting  to  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

Always  read  for  something.  The  teacher  should  have  that 
something  in  his  mind  and  call  for  it  when  he  has  his  pupils  read. 
A  piece  may  be  read  for  the  sole  purpose  of  expressing  the  sense. 
It  should  always  be  read  for  this.  In  addition  to  this  it  may  be 
read  so  as  to  sound  well,  to  articulate  well,  to  pronouDce  cor- 
rectly, etc. 

What  we  mean  to  say  is,  read  for  one  thing,  then  for  another, 
and  another,  finally  for  all. 


A  UNIQUE  POEM. 


"  The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 

TkomM  Grwj, 

1  The  ploughman  plods  homeward  his  weary  way. 

2  The  ploughman  plods  his  weary  homeward  way. 

3  The  ploughman  plods  his  homeward  weary  way. 

4  The  ploughman  weary  plods  his  homeward  way. 

5  The  ploughman  weary  homeward  plods  his  way. 

6  The  ploughman  homeward  weary  plods  his  way. 

7  The  ploughman  homeward  plods,  weary,  his  way. 

8  The  ploughman  weary  plods  homeward  his  way. 
^  The  ploughman  plods  homeward,  weary,  his  way. 

10  The  ploughman  plods  weary  his  homeward  way. 

1 1  The  ploughman  plods  weary  homeward  his  way. 

12  The  weary  ploughman  plods  his  homeward  way. 

13  The  weary  ploughman  plods  homeward  his  way. 

14  The  weary  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  way. 

1 5  The  homeward  ploughman  plods  his  weary  way. 

16  The  homeward  ploughman  weary  plods  his  way. 
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17  The  homeward  ploughman  plods,  weary,  his  way. 

18  The  weary  homeward  ploughman  plods  his  way. 

19  The  homeward  weary  ploughman  plods  his  way. 

20  Homeward  the  ploughman  plods  his  weary  way. 

21  Homeward  the  ploughman  plods,  weary,  his  way. 

22  Homeward  the  ploughman  weary  plods  his  way. 

23  Homeward  the  weary  ploughman  plods  his  way. 

24  Homeward,  weary,  the  ploughman  plods  his  way. 

25  Homeward,  weary,  plods  the  ploughman  his  way. 

26  Homeward  plods  the  ploughman  his  weary  way. 

27  Homeward  plods  the  ploughman,  weary,  his  way. 

28  Homeward  plods  the  weary  ploughman  his  way, 

29  Homeward  plods,  weary,  the  ploughman  his  way. 

30  Weary  the  ploughman  plods  his  homeward  way. 

31  Weary  the  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  way. 

32  Weary  the  ploughman  plods  homeward  his  way. 

33  Weary,  homeward  the  ploughman  plods  his  way. 

34  Weary,  homeward  plods  the  ploughman  his  way. 

35  Weary  plods  the  ploughman  his  homeward  way. 

36  Weary  plods  the  ploughman  homeward  his  way. 

37  Weary  plods  homeward  the  ploughman  his  way. 

38  Weary  the  homeward  ploughman  plods  his  way. 

39  Plods  homeward  the  ploughman  his  weary  way. 

40  Plods  homeward  the  ploughman,  weary,  his  way. 

41  Plods,  weary,  the  ploughman  homeward  his  way. 

42  Plods,  weary,  the  ploughman  his  homeward  way. 

43  Plods  homeward  the  weary  ploughman  his  way. 

44  Plods  homeward,  weary,  the  ploughman  his  way. 

45  Plods,  weary,  homeward,  the  ploughman  his  way. 

46  Plods  the  ploughman  homeward,  weary,  his  way. 

47  Plods  the  ploughman  homeward  his  weary  way. 

48  Plods  the  ploughman,  weary,  his  homeward  way. 

49  Plods  the  ploughman,  weary,  homeward  his  way. 

50  Plods  the  weary  ploughman  homeward  his  way. 
$1  Plods  the  weary  ploughman  his  homeward  way, 

52  Plods  the  ploughman  his  homeward  weary  way. 

53  Plods  the  ploughman  his  weary  homeward  way. 

54  Plods  the  weary  homeward  ploughman  his  way. 

55  Plods  the  homeward  weary  ploughman  his  way. 

56  Plods,  weary,  the  homeward  ploughman  his  way. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


State  of  Indiana, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Indianapolis,  Noy  12,  1882. 

«       «       » 

Dear  Sir: — ist.  The  legal  voters  of  a  school  district  have  the 
right,  by  section  26,  School  Law  of  1877,  R.  S.  1881,  section  4499.  t& 
decide  by  a  majority  that  the  additional  branches,  such  as  Algebra 
and  Geometry,  shall  be  taught  in  their  school. 

2d.  The  trustee  of  the  township,  if  legally  informed  of  the  acdoD 
of  said  meeting,  had  no  right  afterward  to  hire  a  teacher  who  could 
not  teach  the  additional  branches  asked  for,  nor  had  he  a  right  U> 
hire  one  who  had  not  passed  an  examination  to  teach  these  branches. 
Sec.  85,  School  Law  1877  ;  R-  S.  1881,  4502. 

3d.  Section  28,  School  Law,  Section  4501  R.  S.  1881,  says  that  the 
said  trustee  shall  not  employ  any  teacher  where  a  majority  of  those 
entitled  to  vote  at  school  meetings  have  decided  at  any  regular  school 
meeting,  they  do  not  wish  employed. 

This  right  to  challenge  is  by  law  granted  to  the  people,  and  no 
person  or  officer  has  the  right  under  the  law  to  deprive  them  of  that 
privilege.  They  can  only  exercise  this  right  when  they  know  whom 
the  trustee  proposes  to  employ.  Hence,  in  order  that  they  may  ex- 
ercise  the  right  authorized  by  law,  the  trustee  should  notify  them 
whom  he  intends  to  select  as  a  teacher,  a  sufficient  time  in  advance 
of  employment  of  such  proposed  teacher  for  the  people  to  exercise 
the  right  to  peremptory  challenge ;  otherwise  this  provision  of  the 
law  is  rendered  null  and  void. 

4th.    The  trustee,  after  he  has  been  notified  that  the  legal  voters 

at  regular  school  meetings  have  decided  that  they  do  not  wish  a 

teacher,  whose  name  is  designated,  employed,  has  no  right  under 

the  law  to  employ  said  teacher,  and  it  is  my  opinion  a  contract  so^ 

made  is  illegal  and  void. 

John  M.  Bloss, 

Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


LaGrange  County. — The  institute,  which  met  Oct.  9th,  enrolled 
140,  and  the  average  attendance  was  99.  The  principal  instractors- 
were  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sammis,  of  Indianapolis;  A.  D.  Mohler,  B.  J.  Bogiie» 
and  G.  S.  Cline.  State  Supt.  Bloss  gave  an  evening  lecture  and  did 
practical  work  in  the  institute.  His  presence  and  work  were  highly 
appreciated.  The  teachers,  in  a  resolution,  expressed  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  prohibition. 
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* 

EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  $1  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps ;  no  others  can  be 
used 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

Does  your  subscription  to  the  Journal  expire  with  this  issue  ?    If 
so  renew  at  once,  that  there  may  be  no  break  in  your  file.     Do  no 
fail  to  send  in  time  to  secure  the  January  number. 


-•-•- 


Band  of  Mercy.— The  article  on  "The  Band  of  Mercy."  prom- 
ised for  this  month,  has  been  crowded  out  till  next.  In  the  mean- 
time teachers  will  not  neglect  to  teach  children  to  be  kind  to  dumb 
animals. 

A  PATENT  has  recently  been  taken  out  for  the  manufacture  of 
shingles  composed  of  glass.  Several  advantages  are  claimed  for 
these  shingles  over  slate,  among  which  are  cheapness  and  durability. 
What  next  ? 

By  looking  over  our  book  notices  for  this  month  you  will  be  very 
likely  to  see  something  that  will  benefit  you.  What  can  be  more 
appropriate,  or  more  acceptable,  as  a  "  Christmas  Gift,"  than  a  good 
book  or  a  good  magazine  ? 

The  state  can  not  afford  to  educate  the  mind  of  a  bad  child  with- 
out correcting  his  morals.  That  is  putting  a  sword  into  the  hands 
of  a  maniac.  Intelligence  has  no  moral  character.  It  makes  men 
neither  better  nor  worse,  except  in  the  sense  that  any  weapon  may 
do  so.— J?«/.  R,  T,  Hall. 

Pay  Up. — ^There  are  still  a  few  teachers  who  have  not  paid  for 
their  Journal.  Let  all  such  attend  to  the  matter  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience. Agents  are  expected  to  close  their  accounts  before  Jan. 
I,  1883,  ^^d  ^^^y  c^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  unless  teachers  respond  promptly. 
Please  do  not  wait  for  a  personal  "reminder." 

The  transit  of  Venus  across  the  disk  of  the  sun  will  take  place 
December  6th.  The  astronomers  of  all  civilized  nations  are  inter- 
ested in  this  event,  and  observations  will  be  taken  from  hundreds  of 
points.  This  transit  furnishes  the  data  from  which  the  distance  of 
the  sun  is  calculated.  As  this  phenomena  will  not  occur  again  till 
the  year  2004,  it  behooves  every  person  who  desires  to  see  it  to  have 
his  smoked  glass  ready.  When  it  comes  to  pass  again  the  people 
now  on  the  earth  will  view  it  from  "  the  other  side." 
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The  Responsibility  of  Agents. — "ifr.  Editor:  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  state  the  law  touching  the  responsibility  and  liability 
of  agents  ?    I  am  about  taking  an  agency,  and  desire  this  informa- 


tion. 


I* 


Answer. — ^The  last  Legislature  enacted  a  law  which  is  very  strict 
upon  those  who  are  entrusted  with  other  people's  money.  An  attor- 
ney who  collects  money  for  a  client,  or  an  agent  who  collects  money 
for  a  principal,  and  appropriates  it  to  his  own  use  is  liable,  not  only 
to  civil  prosecution,  but  to  criminal  prosecution,  and  if  convicted 
may  be  both  fined  and  imprisoned.  If  you  are  honest  there  is  no 
danger. 


The  Weather  Service  of  Indiana  is  becoming  quite  an  institu- 
tion. Capt.  J.  B.  Conner,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  is  at  the 
head,  and  monthly  reports  are  made  to  him.  Stations  have  been 
established  in  about  75  counties  of  the  state. 

A  convention  was  recently  held  in  Indianapolis,  and  was  attended 
by  many  of  the  station  "observers."  Gov.  Porter,  who  is  greatly 
interested  in  the  matter,  addressed  the  convention.  Papers  were 
read  on  "Weather  Predictions  and  Weight  of  Air,"  "  History  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Signal  Service  by  the  government  and  the  work 
it  has  accomplished,"  "  Prognostics,"  "  The  Formation  of  Dew,"  etc. 
The  conclusion  was  that  the  weather  can  not  be  predicted,  with  any 
reliability,  more  than  two  days  ahead.  The  possibilities  of  the  future. 
when  more  facts  have  been  collected  and  studiedi  are  great 


An  "  Indiana  Teachers*  Mutual  Benefit  Association "  has  been 
organized,  and  the  constitution  and  by-laws  are  before  us.  The 
officers  are  numerous,  but  the  location  of  the  institution  is  omitted. 
By  inquiring  we  learn  that  its  headquarters  are  at  Mitchell,  Ind.,  and 
that  two  of  the  principal  managers  are  old  lightning-rod  men. 

The  Journal  will  pass  no  judgment  upon  this  particular  association, 
but  it  has  little  confidence  in  such  enterprises.  Many  of  its  readers 
will  remember  its  warning  to  teachers  in  regard  to  those  "Marriage 
Benefit  Associations"  that  had  such  a  run  a  year  or  two  ago. 

About  two  years  ago  a  Teachers*  Mutual  Insurance  Association 
was  started  in  the  East,  and  another  one  at  Louisville,  Ky.  They 
have  both  passed  away.  The  one  at  Louisville  was  organized  at 
Louisville,  was  headed  by  prominent  educators  whose  integrity  was 
not  questioned,  and  personally  known  to  the  writer.  Wishing  to  do 
business  in  Indiana,  the  writer  was  urged  to  allow  the  use  of  his 
name  as  an  officer  of  the  association,  and  in  consideration  therefor 
was  offered  a  paid-up  policy  for  13,000.    He  declined,  not  because 
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he  doubted  the  honesty  of  the  managers,  but  because  he  had  no  faith 
in  the  scheme. 

The  Journal  believes  in  insurance  that  is  insurance,  but  prefers 
tried  institutions. 

The  lournal's  general  advice  is,  don't  do  it. 


VOLUME  XXVII. 


This  issue  closes  Vol.  XXVII  of  this  Journal.  The  index  will  be 
of  value  to  those  who  wish  to  have  the  volume  bound.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  number  of  pages  per  issue  has  been  50,  exclu- 
sive of  advertising — a  larger  number  than  is  given  by  any  other  pa- 
per of  the  class.    The  quality  of  matter  must  speak  for  itself. 

The  Journal  stands  for  thorough  scholarship  and  honest  work.  It 
has  uniformly  condemned  all  superficial  and  fragmentary  school 
work,  and  has  advocated  the  logical  mastery  of  subjects  as  the  only 
adequate  education.  In  order  to  extend  its  circulation,  it  has  not 
made  any  extravagant  claims  of  superiority  over  other  good  educa- 
tional papers,  but  it  has  tried  faithfully  to  give  teachers  what  would 
be  helpful  to  them  in  their  every-day  school  work,  and  what  would 
stimulate  them  to  the  mastery  of  the  principles  that  underlie  all 
methods,  and  also  to  furnish  them  the  current  educational  news. 

That  the  Journal  has  given  general  satisfaction  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  competition  of  lower- priced 
papers,  it  closes  the  present  volume  with  a  little  larger  bona  fide  cir- 
culation than  ever  before.  Not  more  than  one  other  educational 
paper  in  the  United  States  can  boast  of  the  practical  support  of  so 
laige  a  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  its  state. 

The  editor  promises  that,  if  it  is  in  his  power^  Vol.  XXVIII  shall 
surpass  all  its  predecessors. 


HERBERT  SPENCER. 


Herbert  Spencer,  the  great  English  author  and  philosopher,  who 
came  to  this  country  last  August,  has  already  sailed  for  home  His 
ill  health  was  the  cause  of  his  early  departure,  for  he  had  expected 
to  travel  extensively  over  the  country  and  stay  long  enough  to  make 
a  study  of  its  institutions  and  people.  He  has  been  an  invalid  and 
a  great  sufferer  from  infancy,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  he  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  so  much. 

He  is  without  question  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  age. 
Among  his  published  works  are,  "Social  Statics,*'  "Principles  of 
Psychology,"  ''The  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,"  "  De- 
scriptive Sociology,"  and  the  work  through  which  he  is  chiefly  known 
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to  educators;  viz.,  "Education — Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical'* 
This  book  belongs  in  the  library  of  every  teacher  who  desires  t» 
study  education  and  its  logical  and  practical  relations  to  life.  £to- 
lution  is  said  to  be  "  the  central  and  governing  idea  of  all  his  works." 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  his  books  have  found  a  larger  sale  in  this 
country  than  in  England. 


The  State  Association. — Attention  is  called  to  the  programme 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  on  another  page.  The  prospects 
are  good  for  a  large  attendance  and  a  profitable  meeting.  Live,  pro- 
gressive teachers  can  not  neglect  the  assembling  of  themselves  to* 
gether  as  the  manner  of  some  is. 

A  gentleman,  of  wide  observation,  in  speaking  of  a  certain  dty 
superintendent,  recently  said :  "  O,  he  is  playing  out.  He  is  falling 
behind  the  times.  He  never  visits  other  schools,  almost  never  at- 
tends the  State  Association,  reads  but  little,  and  is  simply  movii^^ 
round  in  a  tread-mill.    He  is  a  clever  fellow,  but  about  fossilized." 

A  similar  statement  could  be  truthfully  made  of  many  other  super- 
intendents and  teachers.    A  hint  to  the  wise,  etc. 


LEARN  SOMETHING. 


Read  the  following  to  your  school,  and  say  that  it  should  24}ply  t» 
girls  as  well  as  boys : 

A  young  man  stepped  into  the  Indianapolis  Rolling  Mill  not  lonj^ 
since  and  asked  for  work. 

"What  can  you  do  ?"  asked  the  president. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Have  you  a  trade  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ? " 

"  From  Pennsylvania."  ^ 

"  Arc  you  a  German  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  I  am  an  American." 

"  If  you  were  a  German,  or  an  Irishman,  or  a  Frenchman,  I  could 
set  you  to  work,  because  you  would  know  how  to  do  something;  bat 
Americans  don't  know  anything  about  practical  business." 

This  reply  may  not  apply  to  all  Americans,  but  it  is  lamentably 
true  to  a  great  extent.  In  Germany  the  boy  is  brought  up  where  he 
sees  something  done,  and  has  some  idea  of  doing  it.  Very  few  Irish- 
men or  Germans  but  know  how  to  turn  over  a  few  rods  of  groand 
and  raise  something  upon  it.  Most  of  them  have  some  idea  of  me- 
chanical operations,  the  production  and  uses  of  materials  and  of 
tools. 
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It  is  those  born  in  America  who  are  ignorant  and  idle.  It  is  the 
false  notion  that  a  man  does  not  need  to  labor,  or  that  he  can  get 
his  living  by  his  wits,  that  causes  a  large  part  of  our  idleness  and 
distress.  Begin  at  once  to  learn  something;  no  matter  your  age, 
learn  some  practical  pursuit  at  pnce.  So  the  Scientific  American 
advises. 


THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  the  whirligig  of  politics  has  de> 
creed  that  J.  W.  Holcombe  shall  be  the  next  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Indiana.  The  Journal,  as  its  readers  know,  preferred 
the  re-election  of  J.  M.  Bloss ;  not  on  political  or  personal  grounds,, 
but  on  account  of  larger  experience  and  superior  fitness  for  the  place. 
The  Journal  being  both  democratic  and  republican  in  principle,  will 
submit  cheerfully  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  join  Mr.  Holcombe 
in  every  endeavor  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  public  schools.  The 
good  of  education  in  the  state  demands  harmony  and  co-operation 
among  all  educational  workers,  and  the  Journal  heartily  commends- 
this.  Indiana's  school  system  is  greater  than  any  man  or  the  inter- 
ests of  any  man,  and  to  promote  its  highest  good,  every  true  friend 
will  put  aside  personal  preferences,  and  even  personal  feelings. 

The  vigor  with  which  Mr.  Holcombe  prosecuted  his  campaign, 
both  before  and  after  his  nomination,  gives  assurance  that  when  he 
comes  into  office  he  will  by  no  means  be  idle. 


"THAT  WILL  DO  VERY  WELL  IN  THE  CITY,  BUT  IT  IS  IM- 
PRACTICABLE IN  THE  COUNTRY." 


Under  the  above  caption  the  Journal,  a  few  months  ago,  tried  to- 
show  the  untruthfulness  and  the  absurdity  of  the  oft-repeated  state- 
ment  that  certain  methods  "are  well  enough  in  the  city,  but  will  not 
work  in  the  country.*' 

The  article  seemed  to  give  special  offense  to  The  Normal  Teacher 
tMd  Examiner,  and  so  nearly  an  entire  column  of  its  October  issue 
is  devoted  to  controverting  the  Journal's  position.  It  takes  the 
ground  not  only  that  there  is  a  difference  in  methods,  but  insists 
that  they  are  of  necessity  and  right. 

The  Journal  will  not  retaliate  by  making  unpleasant  personal 
insinuations,  neither  will  it  at  this  time  attempt  an  answer  to  all  the 
statements  made  in  the  article.  The  question  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  the  facts  should  be  known. 

The  Journal  said,  "The  child-mind  is  the  same  in  the  city  as  ia 
the  country  "  ;  to  which  the  Examiner  makes  answer :    "  Does  not 
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«very  one  who  is  acquainted  with  both  city  and  country  children 
know  that  there  is  almost  as  much  difference  between  their  habits, 
surroundings,  sources  of  knowledge,  and  ideas  of  the  wortd  as  there 
is  between  the  customs  of  different  nations  ?  " 

The  Journal  pleads  ignorance  of  any  such  difference,  and  is  willing 
to  abide  the  judgment  of  intelligent  teachers.  The  writer*s  personal 
experience  in  both  city  and  country,  and  with  city  and  country  boys 
and  girls  in  the  same  classes,  is  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence. If  there  is  any  difference  it  is  in  favor  of  the  brightness  of  the 
country  children.  If  it  is  true  that  methods  applicable  in  the  city  are 
not  applicable  in  the  country,  and  vice  versa,  then  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  normal  school  to  provide  two  courses  of  instruction;  one  to 
fit  teachers  to  teach  in  cities,  the  other  to  fit  them  to  teach  in  the 
country.  When  the  country  teachers  are  taught  to  analyze  a  sen- 
tence it  should  be  according  to  one  form,  and  when  the  city  teachers 
are  taught  to  analyze  the  same  sentence  it  should  be  according  to 
a  different  form,  for  the  same  method  will  not  do  in  both  places;  or, 
grammar  must  be  taught  by  using  analysis  in  the  country,  but  city 
children  can  not  learn  it  in  that  way,  their  "habits*'  are  so  different. 
Primary  teachers  must  be  instructed  that  a  judicious  combination  of 
the  word  and  phonic  methods  are  most  successful  with  city  children, 
but  that  nothing  will  succeed  in  the  country  but  the  old  a,  b,  c, 
method.  They  must  be  instructed  that  a  given  method  in  percent- 
age, that  works  excellently  in  the  city,  would  be  a  complete  failure 
with  the  same  children  should  they  move  to  the  country— 4heir 
^'surroundings**  would  be  so  different. 

If  the  Examiner* s  position  is  correct,  whenever  it  gives  a  good 
method  of  teaching  com  position -writing,  penmanship,  diagrammii^, 
etc.,  it  should  state  distinctly  whether  it  is  intended  for  country  or 
city  use ;  for  if  it  is  intended  for  country  consumption  it  would  be  a 
fatal  blunder  for  a  city  teacher  to  attempt  to  use  it ! 

The  Examiner  will  greatly  oblige,  not  only  the  Journal,  but  its 
own  readers  if,  instead  of  asserting  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  methods  applicable  in  city  and  country  schoob,  it  will 
point  out  and  illustrate  those  differences.  Will  it  take  some  subject 
and  show  wherein  a  certain  method  of  teaching  it  is  good  in  one 
place,  but  not  good  in  another?  The  Journal  asks  this  in  the  inter- 
est of  truth  and  progress.  It  has,  for  years,  been  laboring  under  the 
impression  that  child-mind  is  much  th^  same  the  country  over,  and 
that  it  develops  according  to  natural  laws ;  also,  that  each  subject 
taught  has  a  law  of  development  that  is  logical  and  progressive.  It 
has  labored  under  the  impression  that  good  methods  of  instruction 
recognize  these  facts  and  are  founded  on  principle,  and  that  IocmH^ 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

The  Journal  recognizes  the  fact  that  in  large  systems  of  schools 
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more  machinery  is  necessary  in  their  managenuut,  than  is  required 
in  a  small  school ;  this  is  true  in  all  kinds  of  business.  No  teacher 
of  good  judgment  would  carry  all  the  "red-tape"  of  a  city  system 
into  a  district  school.  It  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  circumstances, 
such  as  size  of  class,  amount  of  apparatus,  charts,  maps,  reference 
books,  etc.,  make  it  necessary  to  modify  and  adapt  methods  of  in- 
struction, but  they  never  destroy  a  principle. 

The  "machinery"  of  school  management  is  external  and  deter* 
mined  by  circumstances,  and  may  take  a  thousand  forms ;  but  the 
principles  that  underlie  all  good  teaching,  have  their  origin  in  the 
nature  of  the  mind  and  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  are  of  uni' 
Virsal  application. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers : 
But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 
And  dies  among  her  worshippers. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure ; 
We  can  not  do  wrong  and  feel  right. 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  gain  pleasure ; 
For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 

Nothing  great  is  lightly  won ; 

Nothing  won  is  lost ; 
Every  good  deed  nobly  done. 

Will  repay  the  cost. 

Work  while  you  work,  and  play  while  you  play ; 
That  is  the  way  to  be  cheerful  and  gay. 
All  that  you  do,  do  with  your  might ; 
Things  done  by  halves  are  never  done  right. 

Beautiful  eyes  are  those  that  show 
Beautiful  thoughts  that  burn  below ; 
Beautiful  lips  are  those  whose  words 
Leap  from  the  heart  like  songs  of  birds ; 
Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do 
Work  that  is  earnest  and  brave  and  true, 
Moment  by  moment  the  whole  day  through. 


[Bryant: 


[Longfellow^ 
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If  your  lips  you  would  keep  from  slips, 
Five  things  observe  with  care — 

Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak. 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Arithmetic. — i.  A  man  bought  1,272  bu.  of  wheat  at  |i. 25  per 
bu.,  and  paid  for  it  in  barley  at  53  cts.  per  bu.  How  many  bushds 
<lid  it  take  ?  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

2.  Divide  100X96X84X48,  by  24X14X16X25.    By  cancellation. 

proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

3.  I  bought  a  carriage,  pair  of  horses,  and  harness ;  the  carriage 
cost  f  of  the  whole  sum  paid ;  the  horses  |f  of  the  remainder,  and 
the  harness  I150.    What  did  all  cost  ?    Solve  by  analysis. 

proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

4.  Add  forty-one  hundred  tenths ;  thirty-one  hundred,  and  thirty- 
one  thousandths ;  twenty-one  hundred,  and  twenty-one  thousandths; 
fifty-one  hundred  fifty-one  hundred  thousandths.  not  5,  ans.  5. 

5.  4  tierces  of  wine  held  42  g.,  i  p. ;  41  g.,  2  q. ;  44  g.,  i  q.,  i  gl; 
and  39  g.,  3  gi.    What  did  they  cost  at  5.25  francs  per  gaL  ? 

add.  5,  ans.  5. 

6.  How  many  sq.  m.  surface  measure  are  there  in  2  joists,  ead 
5  m.  long,  and  27.5  cm,  wide  ?  "  proc  5,  ans.  3. 

7.  If  9^  acres  cost  $148,  what  will  7}  acres  cost  ?    By  proportion. 

proc.  $,  ans.  5. 

8.  In  what  time  will  $1,200  at  6  <^,  and  $1,500  at  9  ^,  running 
together,  produce  l3ia5o  interest  ?  proc  $,  ans.  $. 

9-     l/Hil  —  (i*f  f )  **  -s-  2  =  ?  proc.  5,  ans.  S- 

10.  The  head  of  a  fish  is  8  in.  long,  the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  head 
and  half  the  body,  and  the  body  is  as  long  as  the  head  and  tail  to- 
gether; how  long  is  the  whole  fish  ?  proc.  5.  ans.  5. 

U.  S.  History*— I.  What  is  the  relation  of  History  to  Geogra- 
phy ?  10 

2.  Name  two  acts  of  Parliament  ihat  tended  to  ah'enate  the  Col- 
onies from  England.  2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  Give  the  story  of  the  massacre  of  Wyoming.  10 

4.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  10 

5.  Give  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783.  10 

6.  How  were  our  difficulties  with  France  settled,  1803-4  ?        w 
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7.  Name  five  imf^rtant  inventions  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  since  1800.  S  P^*  ^  each. 

8.  Name  two  political  crises  between  1820  and  i860. 

2  pts,  5  each. 

9.  Where  did  General  Sherman's  great  march  begin?    Where 
did  it  end  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

10.  Name  five  eminent  American  writers  of  fiction.    5  pts,  2  each. 

NoTC^No  answer  to  exceed  tea  lines.  "^ 

Grammar. — i.    What  is  a  declaratory  sentence?    Exclamatory? 
Interrogative  ?    Imperative  ?  3.  3.  2,  2. 

2.  Define  the  logical  and  the  grammatical  subject.  5,  5. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  personal  and  a  relative  pro- 
noun ?  10 

4.  Classify  the    following   nouns:    Writing,  thought,  wisdom, 
army,  James  Smith.  2,  2,  2,  2,  2. 

5.  Name  and  define  the  tenses  of  the  verb  in  the  indicative 
moodi  10 

6.  Analyze :  "He  heard  the  neighing  of  the  horses  before  the 
coming  of  the  storm."  10 

7.  Analyze :  "  There  is  little  doubt  as  to  which  party  must  be 
the  loser  in  undertaking  it."  10 

8.  In  the  sentence  above,  parse  which,  party,  loser.  3,  3,  4. 

9.  Write  the  possessive,  singular  and  plural  of  horse,  man,  child, 
conscience.  10 

10.  Punctuate :  Who  has  forgotten  those  queer  contrivances  of 
conjunctions  that  connected  and  didnt  connect  and  what  a  God  send 
the  interjection  was  in  the  midst  of  the  fog  with  its  oh  ah  and  alas 
often  had  we  employed  it  we  understood  felt  appreciated  it.  10 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  To  what  faculty  of  the  mind  should 
the  teacher  appeal  in  all  his  teaching  ?  20 

2.  Of  what  use  is  a  text-book  to  a  teacher  in  teaching  his  class  ?  20 

3.  What  is  the  importance  of  teaching  each  lesson  clearly  and 
thoroughly  ?  20 

4*    What  are  the  advantages  of  an  occasional  written  recitation  ?  20 

5.    Name  five  of  the  points  which  should  be  carefully  criticised  in 

written  work.  20 

Orthography. — i.  What  is  the  vowel  sound  in  the  first  syllable 
^ihcuquett    In  the  last  syllable  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

2.  Divide  the  words  military  and  iuquiry  into  syllables,  and 
mark  the  accent  in  each.  2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  How  many  sounds  has  the  letter  x  t    Illustrate  by  words. 

2  pts,  5  each. 
4     What  is  the  distinction  between  a  letter  and  an  elementary 

sound  ?  Which  is  a  part  of  written  words  ?  Which  of  spoken  words  ? 

3  pts,  6,  2,  2. 
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5.  Write  phonically,  using  the  proper  diacritical  marks,  these 
words :     Knight^  conceit^  coarse,  foreign,  phonic,  5  pts,  2  each, 

6.  Write  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent.    10  pts,  5  ea. 

Physiology. — i.    Why  does  the  body  require  food?  lo 

2.  What  is  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  ?  10 

3.  What  is  insalivation  ?    What  three  important  ends  does  it 
effect  ?  4  pts,  3  off  for  each. 

4.  State  the  physiological  reasons  for  keeping  the  air  of  a  school 
room  pure.  10 

5.  What  is  the  principal  vessel  that  supplies  the  liver  with  blood 
for  the  purpose  of  secretion  ?  10 

6.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  liver  ?  10 

7.  Why  is  the  cutting  of  an  artery  more  dangerous  than  the  cat- 
ting of  a  vein  ?  10 

8.  How  would  you  prevent  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  severed  ar- 
tery ?  10 

9.  What  is  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  ?    Of  what  use  is  it? 

2  pts,  5  each. 
10.    What  is  meant  by  reflex  action  ?    Illustrate.  10 

Geography. — i.  Name  the  three  departments  of  the  govern. 
ment«  10 

2.  What  river  flows  into  the  Bay  of  New  York  ?  What  two  into 
Chesapeake  Bay  ?  4, 6. 

3.  What  river  separates  Virginia  from  Maryland  ?  Give  its  source^ 
mouth,  and  tributary.    Of  what  lake  is  the  Oswego  River  the  outlet? 

5  pts,  2  each. 

4.  Of  what  countries  are  the  following  cities  capitals?  Sucre, 
Quito,  Brussels,  Lisbon,  Rome.  5  pts,  2  each. 

5.  Name  and  locate  the  five  largest  cities  in  Indiana.    5,  2  each. 

6.  What  two  rivers  form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ?  S-  5- 

7.  What  are  oceanic  currents  ?  Name  the  best  known  of  these 
currents,  and  describe  its  course.  4>  ^ 

8.  What  three  motions  has  the  sea  ?    Describe  tides.  4i  ^' 

9.  Explain  how  winds  are  produced.    What  is  a  hurricane  ?  5, 5> 
10.    Where  is    Hudson   Bay?    Greenla&d  ?    Vancouver  Island? 

Green  Bay  ?    Saginaw  Bay  ?  5  pts,  2  each. 

Reading. — i.  What  is  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  primary 
reading  ?  10 

2.  To  what  extent,  and  how  would  you  use  this  method  ? 

2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  State  three  conditions  essential  to  the  correct  reading  of  a  sen- 
tence or  paragraph.  3  pts,  3J  each. 

4.  How  would  you  secure  the  last  condition,  named  by  you,  as  a 
preliminary  step  in  teaching  the  reading  of  a  sentence  or  para- 
graph ?  w 
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5.  Give  two  reasons  for  requiring  pupils  to  stand  when  reading. 

2  pts,  5  each. 

6.  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose  and  one  or  more  stanzas  of  poetry. 
(The  selections  may  be  made  by  applicant  or  superintendent.) 

2  tests,  I  to  25  each. 

Penmanship. — i.    What  letters  extend  two  spaces  above  the  base 
line?    Two  below?  5,5. 

2.  What  capital  letters  begin  on  the  base  line  ?  10 

3.  How  should  the  letter/  be  shaded  ?    Where  should  the  shade 
occur  in  /  and  df  5,5. 

•  4.    Analyze  p,  /,  /,/,  q,  5  pts,  2  each. 

5.    State  your  method  of  opening  and  closing  an  evercise  in 

writing.  la 

NoTB. — Your  writing,  in  answering  the  above  questions,  will  be  taken  as  a  speci-^ 
■lea  of  your  penmanship,  to  be  marked  50  to  o. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Arithmetic. — i.    As  J  =  J,  the  dividend  is  three  times  as  large 
as  the  divisor ;  therefore  the  quotient  will  be  3,  which  is  an  integer. 

2.  a,  .099  X  -014  =  .001386. 

b.  As  .099  =  xfji^;  and  .014  =  y^J^,  it  follows  that  multiply- 
ing the  numerators  together,  and  the  denominators  together,  to  ob- 
tain the  true  result,  will  produce  as  a  denominator  loooooo,  which 
as  a  decimal  will  require  6  places,  to  show  which  2  ciphers  must  be 
prefixed  to  the  numerator  1386. 

3.  a.  If  9  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  6  days,  i  man  can  do  it 

in  54  days.  « 

h.  If  I  man  can  do  the  work  in  54  days,  7  men  can  do  it  in  \ 
of  54  days,  which  is  ^^  days. 

4. 


5. 


15 

12 

42 
60 

14 
12=^^. 

4 

r 

3 
6 

8-6663 

6.  a.  $1045.  —  I950  =  95. 

h,  I95.  =  ^  of  ^950.    Ans.  10  ffo. 

7.  a.  Buying  at  96  %  and  selling  at  105  ffo  he  made  a  profit  of  9  ^ 

on  the  par  value  of  the  stock. 
b.  If  f45o  be  9  ^,  then  $50  will  be  i  ^  of  the  stock,  and  the 
stock  will  be  100  times  50,  or  $5000;  which,  at  |ioo  per  share,  will 
make  50  shares. 
3 
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8.  1/50'  —  40*  =  30,  ans. 

9.  a,  441  -^  9  =  49,  which  is  the  number  of  s.  ft.  in  the  area  of 

the  base.  / 

b,  i/4g  =  7,  the  width  of  the  bin. 

10.    a.  80  X  40  =  3200,  which  is  the  area  of  a  rectangle  containing 
twice  the  area  of  the  triangle,  which  therefore  contains 
1600  sq.  rods. 
d.  As  I  acre  contains  160  s.  r.,  1600  s.  r.  will  equal  10  acres. 

Geography. — i.  In  a  state  of  fluidity.  All  the  elements  that 
compose  the  earth  were  one  melted  mass,  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere, charged  with  thick  vapor.  The  present  form  of  the  earth  is 
regarded  as  a  direct  proof  of  this  molten  condition. 

2.  When  the  temperature  of  the  earth  had  fallen  below  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water,  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere  were  condensed 
and  descended,  as  water  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  gathered  in  its 
depressions  as  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  etc. 

3.  Into  continental  and  oceanic  Continental  islands  are  those 
which  lie  near  continents  and  appear,  from  their  position,  to  be  de- 
tached portions.  The  West  Indias  and  Bahamas  are  examples. 
Oceanic  islands  are  those  which  lie  distant  from  continents,  as  New 
Zealand  and  Sandwich. 

4.  The  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  The  falls  of  Niagara,  the  Thou- 
sand Isles,  and  the  Rapids  of  St.  Lawrence  attract  thousands  of  tour- 
ists every  year.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  noted  for  having  the  highest 
tides  in  the  world. 

5.  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rica.  They  are  low  islands 
of  coral  formation,  and  lie  north  of  the  Greater  Antilles. 

6.  It  is  on  the  Jordan  river,  near  Great  Salt  Lake,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

7.  New  England,  Middle,  and  Southeastern  States. 

8.  There  are  thirteen  political  divisions  in  South  America.  Of 
these  nine  (Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chili,  Bolivia,  Peru, 
Ecquador,  Columbia,  Venezuela)  are  republics ;  one  (Brazil)  is  as 
empire;  three  (British,  Dutch,  and  French  Guyana)  are  colonies 
belonging  to  European  states.  Patagonia  has  no  organized  govern- 
ment. 

9.  Asia  is  mostly  covered  by  high  mountains  and  extensive  pla- 
teaus. It  may  be  divided  into  two  sections ;  namely,  eastern  and 
western.  The  eastern  section  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Altai 
Mountains;  on  the  east  by  the  Yunling  and  the  Great  Klingan;  on 
the  south  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pamir  Plateau.  This  vast  region  is  traversed  by  three  mountain 
chains,  trending  nearly  east  and  west.  The  western  section  includes 
the  Plateau  of  Iran,  which  is  surrounded  by  mountains.    The  lov 
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plains  of  Asia  are :  the  plain  of  Siberia,  the  plain  of  China,  the  plain 
of  India,  and  the  plain  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

10.  h  issues  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  an  easterly  direction, 
then  pursues  a  northerly  direction  between  Florida  and  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  maintains  this  course  as  far  as  Cape  Hatteras.  There 
it  takes  a  northeasterly  direction  till  it  reaches  the  Grand  Bank  of 
Newfoundland.  Here  it  divides  into  two  distinct  streams.  One  of 
these  passes  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  washes  the  shores  of 
Norway,  and  is  lost  near  Nova  Zembla.  The  other  takes  a  south- 
easterly course,  past  the  Azores,  and  approaches  the  coast  of  Mo- 
rocco. The  Alps  are  in  Central  Europe,  and  trend  from  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  a  northerly  direction,  as  far  as  Mont 
Blanc.  Thence  they  trend  eastward,  and  terminate  on  the  low  plain 
of  the  Danube. 

Penmanship. — i.  They  are  essential  lines  of  letters.  They  em- 
brace all  the  down-strokes ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  second  up- 
stroke in  <7,  b,  V,  and  the  third  in  w.  Upper  and  lower  angles  are 
the  joinings  of  two  lines  which  have  different  directions  in  a  point  at 
the  top  and  base  lines  respectively. 

2.  Stem  letters  have  a  straight  line  extending  beyond  the  top  of 
the  base  line.    They  are  four  in  number—^,  q,  /,  d. 

3.  A  form  common  to  two  or  more  letters  is  termed  a  principle  in 
writing.    An  element  is  a  form  common  to  two  or  more  principles. 

4.  a  =  Element  IV.,  Fourth  and  First  Principles. 

^=  Element  IV.,  and  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  Principles. 

^=  IV.,  Fourth  Principle,  and  Elements  I,  II,  III. 

/=  Element  III,  the  Right  Curve,  as  connecting  line,  the  First 

Principle  extended,  and  the  crossing. 
w  =  Third  Principle,  First  Principle  modified,  dot  and  level 
curve. 

5.  Body, — Let  the  body  be  almost  erect,  (slightly  inclined  for- 
ward). The  Right  Oblique  position  is  preferred  by  many  teachers, 
and  varies  from  the  full  right  position  in  having  the  right  side  bu^ 
partially  turned  toward  the  desk. 

Arms, — Place  the  right  arm  on  the  desk,  vertical  to  the  base  line. 
Place  the  left  arm  on  the  desk,  with  the  fingers  on  the  left  side  of  the 
page  to  keep  the  book  steady. 

Hands. — Keep  the  right  hand  in  a  line  with  the  fore-arm.  Keep 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  the  left  side  of  the  book. 

Pen. — Hold  the  pen  between  the  thumb  and  -first  and  second  fin- 
gers. The  holder  should  rest  on  the  second  finger,  at  the  root  of  the 
nail,  and  cross  the  first  finger  just  forward  of  the  knuckle  joint. 
Place  the  inner  comer  of  the  thumb  at  the  side,  nearly  under  the 
pen>holder,  opposite  the  first  joint  of  the  fore-finger,  the  thumb  and 
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finger  bending  outward  from  the  holder.    Let  the  back  of  the  hand 
be  up. 

Grammar. — ^4.  How  do  you  distinguish  adjectives  from  adverbs? 
The  ready  answer  to  this  is»  the  adjective  limits  or  modifies  the  mean- 
ing of  a  substantive  [noun  or  equivalent] ;  while  the  adverb  modi- 
fies the  meaning  of  a  verb,  adjective,  or  other  adverb.  A  more 
thoughtful  answer  will  be  found  by  considering  the  real  relation  in 
which  these  two  classes  of  words  stand  to  the  expression  of  our 
thoughts.  All  objects  of  thought  may  be  distinguished  as  either  sab> 
stance  or  attribute,  and  either  class  may  have  limitations  or  varia- 
tions. The  names  we  give  to  denote  objects  under  the  first  class  are 
called  nouns,  and  the  words  denoting  the  attributes  are  adjectives  or 
verbs,  according  as  they  imply  or  assert  the  existence  of  the  attri- 
bute. (Active  is  here  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  the  object  acting.) 
The  office  of  the  abverb  is  to  express  some  modification  of  an  attri- 
bute by  connecting  with  it  some  idea  of  degree  or  condition. 

Adjectives  and  verbs  each  depend  upon  the  noun,  while  the  ad- 
verb is  one  degree  further  removed  from  the  simple  idea  expressed 
by  the  noun.  The  adjective  is  a  modifier ;  the  adverb,  a  modifier 
of  a  modifier. 

History  — i.  The  character  of  a  people  is  largely  influenced  by 
the  climate  and  physical  configuration  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live»  The  deeply  indented  continents  are  most  favorable  to  a  high 
state  of  civilization,  and  have  figured  most  conspicuously  in  history. 

2.  Memory  and  reason. 

3.  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  with  a  company  of  Spaniards,  landed  in 
Florida  in  1 539.  Abandoning  his  ships,  he  proceeded  westward  with 
his  men  in  search  of  gold,  which  they  supposed  to  be  abundant 
somewhere  in  this  new  country.  After  two  years  of  wandering  and 
hardships,  he  came  to  the  Mississippi  River  in  1541.  De  Soto  died 
soon  after  of  a  malignant  fever.  To  conceal  his  death  from  the  na- 
tives, his  body  was  buried  in  the  river  which  he  had  discovered. 

4.  Harvard,  the  oldest  college  in  the  United  States,  was  founded 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1636.  The  name  was  given  in  honor  of 
Rev.  John  Harvard,  who,  at  his  death,  left  the  college  a  legacy  of 
about  $4,000. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  was 
founded  in  1693.  In  this  college  were  educated  Presidents  Jefiierson, 
Madison,  and  Monroe. 

Yale  College,  named  in  honor  of  Elihu  Yale,  was  first  established 
at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  1700.  It  was  removed  to  New  Haven  in 
1716. 

5.  The  Colony  of  Delaware  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  Cos- 
tavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  to  found  a  colony  in  the  New 
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World  for  all  persecuted  Christians.    In  1638,  the  Swedes  made  a 
settlement  near  the  present  site  of  Wilmington. 

4.  Peyton  Randolph,  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry, 
John  Adams,  Richard  Henry  Lee. 

7.  (a)  It  was  a  measure  of  safety  for  the  protection  of  American 
vessels,  which  suffered  n  consequence  of  the  wars  then  in  progress 
among  European  powers,  (b)  It  injured  the  commerce  of  the  U.  S., 
and  made  President  Jefferson  very  unpopular  with  American  mer- 
chants. 

8.  It  gives  Congress  power  to  levy  taxes,  and  collect  revenues 
for  the  public ;  to  regulate  commerce ;  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States.  It  also  provides  an  executive  with  power  to 
enforce  the  laws. 

10.  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  organized  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  afterwards  held  several 
offices  in  that  state.  In  the  war  of  1812,  he  successfully  defended 
New  Orleans  against  the  attack  of  the  British  army.  He  was  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  held  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  for  two  terms  (1828-1837.) 


MISCELLANY. 


Decatur  will  erect  an  j  18,000  school  building  next  year. 

The  Warsaw  Herald  maintains  a  vigorous  educational  column. 

Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  Ind.,  is  reported  in  excel- 
lent working  order  under  its  new  president,  Elisha  Mudge. 

The  Newton  county  teachers  will  hold  a  two  days*  session  of  the 
•county  association  at  Goodland,  December  1st  and  2d.  A  good  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepaured. 

Portland. — The  October  report  of  the  Portland  schools  shows  an 
enrollment  of  478,  being  loc  more  than  for  the  same  month  last  year. 
Morgan  Caraway  is  principal. 

Indi  ^napolis  now  gives  employment  to  about  250  teachers.  They 
•do  work  in  29  different  school  buildings.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  is  more  than  10,000. 

Spencer. — A  report  from  the  District  Fair  at  Carbondale,  Illinois^ 
gives  Spencer  (Ind.)  schools  the  first  premium  in  spelling,  grammar, 
language,  history,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  second  in  geography. 
Fourteen  premiums  were  offered;  Spencer  received  six.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  were  offered ;  Spencer  received  thirteen.  S.  £.  Harwood, 
formerly  of  Carbondale,  is  superintendent. 
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MuNCiE. — The  high  school  here  numbers  146,  with  only  one  on- 
der  14  years  of  age.  Can  any  city  in  the  state,  of  the  size,  beat  that^ 
Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae  is  principal. 

DeKalb  County. — The  institute  in  this  county  was,  as  usual,  rery 
large.  The  work  was  done  principally  by  home  talent,  and  the  in- 
terest was  good.    J.  A.  Barnes  is  the  Sup*t. 

Jasper  Goodykoontz,'  of  Shielsville,  has  again  begun  the  issue  of 
his  elaborate  and  unique  monthly  reports.  By  this  he  succeeds  in 
reaching  his  patrons  with  many  good  suggestions. 

Carroll  County. — The  teachers  of  Carroll  county  will  hold  a 
grand  reunion  and  association  on  December  22d  and  23d,  at  Delphi 
A  large  attendance  and  a  good  time  are  anticipated* 

Steuben  County. — An  informal  report  of  the  institute  recently 
held,  says  that  as  usual  it  was  very  large,  and  \exy  good.  The  even- 
ing lectures  were  par  excellence,    Cyrus  Cline  is  the  Sup't. 

Angoui. — The  past  term  the  Angola  high  school  numbered  135. 
This  included  quite  a  number  who  came  in  from  the  outside,  and 
who  will  teach  this  winter.    R.  V.  Carlin  is  principal  and  sup't 

Marion. — The  report  of  the  Marion  schools  for  1882-3  shows  them 
well  graded  and  in  good  working  order.  The  enrollment  this  year 
is  750,  with  43  in  the  high  school.    A.  H.  Hastings  is  the  principal. 

Duty  on  Imported  Books. — While  Congress  is  cutting  down  da- 
ties,  it  can  do  a  good  thing  by  removing  entirely  the  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  advalorum  on  all  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other  printed 
matter. 

Terre  Haute. — ^The  high  school  here  is  reported  as  an  excellent 
one.  It  numbers  278,  and  at  a  recent  examination  every  member 
was  present.  This  indicates  good  discipline.  W*  W.  Byers  is  the 
principal. 

In  answer  to  the  criticism  on  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  woii 
of  the  "  Clinton  Co.  Reading  Club,"  it  is  explained  that  no  teacher 
takes  more  than  two  of  the  books  named.  It  is  always  dangerous 
to  criticise  at  long  range. 

The  State  Normal  School,  at  Terre  Haute,  closed  the  fullest 
fall  session  in  its  history  November  29th.  Every  department  of  the 
school  is  in  good  working  order,  and  the  quality  of  work  is  not  sur- 
passed in  this  country.    The  winter  term  will  open  Dec.  6th. 

Greencastle, — The  public  schools  here,  under  Supt  J.  F.  Study, 
are  reported  to  be  in  better  condition  than  for  many  years  past.  The 
high  school  is  large,  and  prepares  students  for  Asbury  University. 
The  Third  Ward  school  house  here  is  one  of  the  finest  school  build- 
ings in  the  state. 
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A  New  School. — The  Vernon  Normal  School  and  Business  Insti- 
tute  has  come  to  stay.  It  proposes  to  supply  South-Eastern  Indiana 
and  Northern  Kentucky  with  a  first-class  school.  Vernon  is  an  ex* 
cellent  location  for  a  school.  W.  S.  Almond  is  principal,  and  Amos 
Sanders  associate  principal.         • 

The  National  College  :  Its  History,  Work,  and  Ethics,  was  the 
subject  of  President  White's  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  Pur- 
due University  last  June.  The  address  has  been  printed  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  any  one  desiring  information  in  regard 
to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  work  done  at  Purdue.  It  can  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

Earlham  College  is  doing  its  usual  quiet  but  thorough  work. 
The  attendance  is  two  hundred,  with  seventy-five  in  the  college 
classes.  Improvements  have  been  made  upon  premises  within  the 
last  year  amounting  to  |2o,ooo.  The  Quakers  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  rank  Earlham  holds  with  other  colleges  of  the  state. 
Joseph  Moore  is  its  president. 

The  American  Educator^  edited  by  L.  W.  Applegate,  of  Lockport, 
III.,  and  one  of  the  best  educational  papers  in  the  country,  has  been 
sold  to  the  New  England  Publishing  Company,  and  will  be  merged 
in  The  Public  School^  published  by  that  company. 

The  Kindergarten  Messenger^  edited  by  W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  has  also  been  absorbed  by  The  Public  School,    Next. 

Spencer  County. — The  manual  of  Spencer  county  for  1882-3  is 
one  of  the  fullest  and  one  of  the  neatest  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
printer  did  a  capital  job  on  it.  It  covers  about  all  the  ground  on  all 
the  subjects  usually  discussed  in  manuals,  and  its  syllabusses  are 
unusually  full 

It  gives  a  course  of  study  for  township  high  schools,  which  is  a 
good  thing. 

Brazil. — The  schools  of  Brazil  seem  to  be  very  much  over- 
crowded. Fifty  is  usually  considered  the  maximum  number  of  chil- 
dren a  teacher  should  have.  With  more  than  that  neither  the  in- 
struction  nor  the  health  can  be  properly  cared  for.  The  Clay  County 
Enterprise  makes  the  following  statement : 

"The  schools  now  have  an  enrollment  of  upwards  of  800  pupils, 
with  only  ten  teachers,  making  over  80  pupils  to  the  teacher  on  an 
average.  Owing  to  the  system  of  grading  it  is  impossible  to  divide 
them  equally  among  all  the  teachers,  and  the  result  is  some  of  the 
teachers  have  over  a  hundred  in  their  rooms.  A  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint is  being  made  over  the  crowded  condition,  and  an  imperative 
demand  for  additional  room  and  more  teachers  is  being  made.  Mr. 
Whiteleather,  one  of  the  teachers,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  al- 
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Icging  as  a  cause  that  a  grade  had  been  imposed  upon  him  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  he  had  contracted  to  teach,  by  means  of  which  more 
pnpils  are  placed  under  his  charge  than  he  is  able  to  do  justice  to." 


CLUBBING  RATES  Wif  H  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Every  teacher  reads,  or  ought  to  read,  some  good  literary  maga- 
zine. To  encourage  such  reading,  and  to  give  the  patrons  of  the 
Journal  the  advantage  of  the  lowest  prices,  we  make  the  followii^ 
club  rates : 

•  Regular  Withtk 

I^ce.    Joonui 

Harper's  Monthly $400  ^$0 

Harper's  Bazar 400  460 

Harper's  Weekly 400  460 

Harper's  Young  People  (weekly) i  50  2  60 

Century  Magazine 4  00  \%\ 

St.  Nicholas 300  385 

North  American  Feview 5  00  5  25 

Atlantic  Monthly 400  460 

Wide- Awake 2  50  3  35 

Babyland  (monthly) 50  i  65 

Our  Little  Men  and  Women 100  200 

Our  Little  Ones ^ x  50  2  40 

Education  (bi-monthly) 400  '440 

New  England  Journal  of  Education  (weekly) 3  00  3  50 

A  teacher  can  take  two  or  more  of  these  magazines  at  club  rates. 
The  regular  price  of  the  Journal  is  I1.50. 


PREMIUMS. 


To  any  one  who  will  send  Msfive  new  subscriptions  at  $1.25  each, 
we  will  send,  post-paid,  either  of  the  following  works : 

Shakespeare,  complete ;  Virgil,  translated ;  The  Koran  (Moham- 
medan Bible);  Don  Quixote;  Arabian  Knights ;  Robinson  Crusoe; 
Swiss  Family  Robinson ;  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  The  Complete  Poetical 
Works  of  either  Milton,  Byron,  Burns,  Dante,  or  Mrs.  Hemans; 
Scott's  Lives  of  the  Great  Novelists  and  Dramatists ;  Johnson's  Lives 
of  the  Great  Poets ;  Home  Amusements ;  Dictionary  of  Daily  Blun- 
ders; Handy  Book  of  Synonyms;  Handy  Classical  Dicdonaiy; 
History  of  the  Free  Trade  Movement  in  England ;  Boswell  &  John- 
son— their  Companions  and  Contemporaries ;  The  Huguenots ;  The 
Russian  Empire ;  American  Humorists. 

To  any  one' sending  ten  subscriptions  at  ^1.25  each,  we  will  send 
post-paid,  any  two  of  the  above  list,  or  any  one  of  the  following: 
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Shakespeare,  complete;  Taine's  History  of  English  Literature; 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  The  Manliness  of  Christ ;  Green's  Large 
History  of  the  English  People ;  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  Dick- 
ens' Child's  History  of  England ;  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii ;  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby ;  Children's  Bible  Stories ;  Life  of 
W.  Wilberforce ;  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers ;  Oscar  Browning's  Educa- 
tional Theories ;  Hopkins*  Comic  History  of  the  U.  S. ;  Caulkin's 
Primary  Object  Teaching;  Carlyle's  French  Revolution. 

An  enterprising  teacher  can  easily  work  up  a  club  in  his  township 
and  thus  secure  for  himself  some  good  reading  matter.  The  books 
are  all  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 


INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  T^enty-Nmth  Annual  Session  of  ike  Indiana  State  Teachers* 

Association  will  be  held  in  Plymouth  Church,  Indianapolis, 

December  26th,  27th,  and  28th,  1882, 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday  Evening,  Dec.  26,  7:30. — i.  Opening  Exercises  and 
Organization.  2.  Remarks  by  the  retiring  President,  H.  B.  Jacobs, 
New  Albany.  3.  Inaugural  Address,  by  Pres.  elect,  H.  S.  Tarbell, 
Sapt.  City  Schools,  Indianapolis.  4.  Appointment  of  Committees. 
5.  Miscellaneous  Business  and  Adjournment. 

Wednesday,  9  a.  m. — i.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Paper — ''Rela- 
tive Values  of  Discipline  and  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools," 
W.  F.  Yocum,  Pres.  Fort  Wayne  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Dis- 
cussion opened  by  Edward  Taylor,  Supt.  Schools  Vincennes,  Ind. 
Recess. 

10:45  A.  M. — 3.  Paper — "  Practical  Methods  of  Teaching  Children 
to  Think,"  Miss  Lida  D.  Hadley,  Richmond,  Ind.  Discussion  of 
paper  opened  by  D.  W.  Thomas,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Wabash,  Ind. 
4.  Miscellaneous  Business.     5.  Adjournment. 

Afternoon  Session,  2:00. — i.  Paper — "Psychology  and  the  Pre- 
ceptor," Howard  Sandison,  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  Discussion  opened  by  J.  M.  Study,  Supt.  Schools  Greencastle, 
Ind.    Recess. 

3:15  P.  M. — 2.  Paper — "  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools — A  System 
of  Work  Illustrated,"  by  Jesse  H.  Brown,  Supt.  Drawing,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.  Discussion  opened  by  L.  S.  Thompson,  Prof.  Industrial 
Art.  Pardue  University  Lafayette,  Ind.  3.  Miscellaneous  Business. 
4.  Adjournment. 

Evening  Session,  7:30. — i.  Appointment  of  Committees,  2.  An- 
nual Address — "  Education  and  the  Commonwealth,"  Dr.  Lemuel 
Moss,  Pres.  State  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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Thursday,  9  a.  m. — i.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Paper — "Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Power  of  Expression,'*  Mrs.  L.  D.. Cunningham,  Madison, 
Ind.  Discussion  opened  by  S.  E.  Miller,  Supt.  Schools,  Michigan 
City,  Ind.    Recess. 

10:45  A.  M.— 3.  Paper— "The  Teaching  of  Thrift  in  the  Public 
Schools,*'  C.  F.  Coffin,  Supt.  Schools,  New  Albany,  Ind.  Discussion 
opened  by  Hon.  John  M.  Bloss,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  In- 
dianapolis. 

AfUmoon  Session^  2:00. — i.  Paper — "Recent  Criticisms  upon  the 
Public  Schools,**  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor  School  Journal,  Indianapolis. 
Discussion  opened  by  Eli  H.  Butler,  Supt.  Schools,  Winchester,  Ind. 
Recess. 

3:15  p.  M. — 2.  Report  of  Election  Committee.  3.  Miscellaneous 
Reports.    4.  Adjournment. 

Notes. — Papers  will  not  exceed  30  minutes  in  length. 

Leaders  in  discussion  will  be  allowed  10  minutes  each. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  begin  the  work  of 
each  session  as  indicated  in  the  programme ;  and  members  are  urged 
to  be  punctually  present  at  the  time  named. 

The  room  secured  for  the  meetings  is  commodious  and  easily  ac- 
cessible, being  situated  just  north  of  the  Governor's  Circle. 

It  is  expected  there  will  be  a  more  than  usually  large  attendance. 

Headquarters  of  the  Association  will  be  made  at  the  Bates  House, 
which  guarantees  reduced  rates  (|2.oo  per  day)  to  all  members  of 
the  Association. 

Other  hotels  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  of  meeting 
make  like  reductions. 

Railroads. — Arrangements  are  not  yet  completed  with  the  rail- 
roads for  reduced  rates.  Supt.  J.  T.  Merrill,  of  LaFayette,  whom 
the  Association  elected  railroad  secretary,  is  hard  at  work  and  will 
doubtless  be  ready  to  furnish  the  committee  full  information  on  this 
subject  in  time  for  the  circular  programme  to  be  printed.  These 
programmes  will  be  sent  to  all  the  counties.  Any  one  not  receiving 
a  programme  by  December  15th,  and  wishing  information  in  regard 
to  railroad  rates,  will  please  address  Mr.  Merrill  at  LaFayette. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  usual  reductions  will  be  made. 


PERSONAL. 


John  W.  Hanan  is  principal  of  the  Mongo  schools. 

N.  F.  Daum  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Marshfield. 

C.  W.  McClure,  formerly  of  Waynetown,  is  now  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Crawfordsville. 
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L  W.  A.  Luckey  has  taken  charge  of  the  Geneva  schools. 

J.  H.  Freeman,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
schools  at  Poncho  Springs,  Col. 

Miss  Martha  Ridpath,  a  graduate  of  Asbury  University,  is  princi- 
pal of  the  Greencastle  high  school. 

J.  J.  Mills,  Ass*t  Sup*t  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  is  just  recover- 
ing  from  a  severe  attack  of  illness. 

John  Ogden  is  principal  of  the  Normal,  Music,  and  Business  Col- 
lege at  Fayette,  Ohio.    The  report  is,  "  doing  well." 

S.  R.  Winchell,  of  Chicago,  has  accepted  a  position  with  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  and  will  change  his  residence  to  New  York. 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  reported  as  giving  excel- 
lent satisfaction  as  superintendent  of  the  Owensboro,  Ky.,  schools. 

Eli  F.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  written  a  work  on 
The  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Human  System,  which  will  soon  be 
published. 

J.  H.  Smart  recently  conducted  a  teachers*  institute  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  such  work  in  the  South  within 
the  past  year. 

£.  A.  Haight,  late  superintendent  of  the  Vincennes  schools,  has 
opened  a  Classical  and  English  School  for  boarding  and  day  pupils 
at  Glendale,  Mo. 

Dr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  was  born  November  20,  1799.  His  daugh- 
ter, Louisa,  was  born  on  the  same  day  in  the  month  in  1833,  and  his 
friend  Wendell  Phillips  on  the  same  day  in  181 1. 

Frank  H.  Tufts,  for  several  years  superintendent  of  the  Aurora 
schools,  is  now  teaching  in  Antioch  College,  his  alma  mater.  He  is 
a  good  scholar,  a  good  teacher,  and  a  good  fellow. 

J.  M.  Bloss  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket  in  seventy-two  counties  of  the 
state,  and  Mr.  Holcombe*s  majority  over  him  was  2,254  less  thaa 
was  the  majori;y  of  the  Democratic  Secretary  of  State. 

T.  j.  Charlton,  Sup*t  of  the  Boys'  Reform  School,  has  a  capital 
lecture  on  "Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea."  He  is  contributing  a 
series  of  articles  to  the  Indianapolis  yournal  on  the  same  subject, 
which  are  well  worth  reading. 

Hiram  Hadley  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Hadley-Roberts  Acad- 
emy (Indianapolis),  to  his  associates ;  so  the  school  is  now  conducted 
by  J.  B.  Roberts  &  A.  C.  Shortridge,  proprietors.  The  attendance  is 
good  and  the  school  is  flourishing.  Mr.  Hadley  will  retire  from  the 
school  at  the  Holidays. 
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Henry  Raab  is  the  State  Supt.  elect  of  Illinois.  The  Republican 
Treasurer  of  State  was  elected  by  4,000,  and  Mr.  Raab,  Democrat, 
was  elected  by  2,000.  Cause  why — Raao  was  a  practical  school  man, 
and  Stratton,  Republican,  was  a  politician. 

Clarkson  Davis,  principal  of  the  Spiceland  Acadamy,  has  been  in 
poor  health  for  some  months  past,  and  in  his  absence  Thos.  Newlin 
has  charge.  Mr.  Davis's  numerous  friends  will  regret  to  know  of 
his  illness  and  heartily  join  in  wishing  him  a  speedy  recovery. 

Miss  Brace,  teacher  of  Elocution  in  the  State  University,  recently 
gave  a  "parlor  reading*'  in  Indianapolis,  which  was  attended  by 
about  50  invited  guests.  She  made  an  excellent  impression ;  some 
of  her  pieces  being  rendered  in  exquisite  taste.  Miss  Brace  is  doing 
highly  satisfactory  work  at  the  University. 

D.  D.  Blakeman  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Bedford 
schools.  He  left  the  schools  in  excellent  shape,  and  retires  with  the 
good  will  of  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons. 

Miss  Tulia  R.  Hughes,  principal  of  the  high  school,  will  act  as  su- 
perintendent till  the  end  of  the  year,  and  perhaps  permanently. 

H.  D.  narrower,  whom  we  reported  as  being  at  New  York  engaged 
in  literary  work  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co  ,  is  doing  this  work  for  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  the  House  for  whom  he  has  worked  for 
many  years.  When  last  heard  from  Bro.  Harrower  and  his  new 
wife  were  at  "Old  Point  Comfort."  That  would  be  a  good  place  for 
them  to  stay. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  department  is  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  Hifh  S^ool. 
SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  MAGAZINES. 

Emil  Du  Bois  Raymond,  in  an  article  called  the  "  Science  of  the 
Present  Period,"  delivered  March  23,  1882,  on  the  Emperor's  Birth- 
<lay,  in  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  speaking  of  what  Amer- 
ica has  done  for  science,  says :  "  Thirty  yearf  ago  the  electrical  ap- 
paratus of  the  world  could  be  illustrated  in  a  single  room ;  to-day  it 
fills  a  World's  Exposition  Building.  Deep  in  thought,  I  walked 
through  the  magic  palace  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  illuminated  by  the 
■electric  light,  and  ventilated  by  the  electrical  machinery.  We  som^ 
times  speak  slightingly  of  Americanism,  intimating  that  it  bears  util- 
itarianism on  its  shield.  But  who  does  not  feel  a  patriotic  pressure 
for  old  Europe  at  the  wonders  of  the  telephone  and  the  phonograph  ? 
or  at  the  report,  with  Alva  Clark's  objective,  of  the  discovery  of  the 
astronomers  of  Laputa  ? 

Hardly  a  year  passes  but  that  the  newspapers  report  some  nev 
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magnificent  institution  for  the  purposes  of  pure  science,  which  Amer- 
ican public  spirit  has  called  into  life  through  private  means,  in  a 
manner  that  is  known  in  Europe  only  in  England.  The  names  ot 
American  historians,  thinkers,  and  philologists  are  known  along  with 
the  best,  and  are  particularly  dear  to  this  Academy.  We  must  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  the  thought  that  as  the  economical  center  ot 
gravity  of  the  civilized  world  lies  already,  like  the  center  of  gravity 
cf  a  double  star,  between  the  old  and  the  new  continents,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  so  will  the  scientific  center  of  gravity  in  time  move 
strongly  toward  the  West." 

He  says  that  the  science  of  Europe  is  more  in  danger  from  mili- 
tarism than  American  science  from  utilitarianism. 

The  entire  article  is  stimulating  and  interesting,  as  Du  Bois  Ray- 
mond's always  are. 

FACTS  ABOUT  MOLECULES. 

The  mass  is  the  unit  of  the  machinist ;  the  atom  of  the  chemist ; 
the  cell  of  the  biologist ;  the  individual  of  the  socialist.  The  unit  of 
the  physicist  is  the  molecule.  To  the  physicist  molecules  are  the 
points  of  application  of  those  forces,  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
magnetism,  which  determine  or  modify  the  physical  condition  of 
bodies,  as  warm  or  cold,  gas,  liquid  or  solid,  magnetic  or  not,  white» 
black,  etc.  Molecules  are  the  smallest  particles  into  which  a  sub- 
stance may  be  separated  and  still  retain  its  physical  properties. 

At  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  all  gases  contain  the  same 
number  of  molecules  in  the  same  volume.  Whether  the  gas  is  heavy 
or  light;  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  or  any  gas  whatsoever^ 
a  cubic  inch  of  it,  at  32^  F,  and  the  barometer  marking  30  inches, 
contains  as  many  molecules  as  ten  raised  to  the  twenty-third  power, 
or  about  one  hundred  thousand  million  million  million.  (Law  of 
Ampere,  1814;  or,  better,  of  Avagardro,  181 1.)  Molecules  are  as 
much  real  magnitudes  as  the  planets,  or,  as  Wyville  Thompson  says» 
pieces  of  matter  of  measurable  dimensions. 

Of  the  so-called  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  none  are  proven. 
Jugglars  may  spit  fire.  The  highest  temperature  of  the  body  will  not 
inflame  alcohol ;  alcoholics  are  often  found  burned,  but  it  is  because 
while  drunken  they  have  come  in  contact  with  fire.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  burn  a  dead  body,  as  it  is  over  three-fourths  water.  It  is 
significant  that  no  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  is  recorded  or 
claimed  for  the  lower  animals. 

Many  fires  are  occasioned  by  so-called  spontaneous  combustion. 
This  is  only  ordinary  combustion.  The  most  common  cause  is  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  aid  of  greasy  rags  about  engine  houses^ 
rag  heaps,  etc.  The  temperature  is  elevated  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
oils  until  light  and  flame  appear,  and  the  process  then  is  continuous. 
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Pulverized  charcoal,  rags  saturated  with  turpentine,  greasy  aprons 
thrown  over  paint  brushes,  a  drop  of  linseed  oil  falling  on  a  paper 
of  lampblack,  rolls  of  damp  oil  cloth,  piles  of  freshly  painted  knap- 
sacks, newly  pressed  hay,  oat  and  corn  meal  in  barrels,  and  decayed 
hemlock  logs  have  all  caused  dangerous  fires  by  "  spontaneous  com- 
bustion.** A  workman  in  a  Jersey  City  abattoir  threw  off  his  greasy 
blouse  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  where  it  soon  burst  into  flame,  and  it 
is  even  recorded  that  a  pair  of  woolen  stockings,  greasy  from  shoe 
oil,  when  made  into  a  roll  have  taken  fire. 

A  wider  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics  among  workmen 
would  prevent  many  conflagrations  that  now  are  referred  to  spon- 
taneous combustion. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Sheldon  &  Co.'s  Modern  Fifth  Reader  is  just  out. 

Harpers*  Young  People  is  a  weekly  magazine  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  like  everything  that  comes  from  this  old  reliable  house,  is  first- 
class  of  its  kind.  It  is  well  edited,  well  illustrated,  and  well  liked 
by  all  who  read  it.    Price  $1.50  a  year. 

Home  and  School  Visitor ^  published  at  Greenfield,  by  D.  H.  Goble, 
and  edited  by  Lee  O.  Harris,  is  certainly  an  excellent  paper  for  boys 
and  girls.  For  the  money  (only  40  cents  a  year)  we  know  of  nothing 
so  good.     It  is  proving  a  success  in  all  regards. 

The  Christian  Union,  Edited  by  Lyman  Abbott  and  published  by 
the  New  York  &  Brooklyn  Pub.  Co.,  at  20  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  best  religious,  non-sectarian  newspaper  published  in  the  United 
States.    It  is  always  fresh,  helpful,  and  instructive. 

Our  Little  Ones,  published  by  the  Russell  Publishing  Co.,  Boston, 
is  without  question  the  magazine  for  ''the  youngest  readers.**  It  is 
always  a  delight  to  children.  The  pictures  are  just  what  they  appre- 
ciate, and  the  reading  is  within  their  comprehension.    Price  |i.$a 

The  old  reliable  Atlantic  Monthly,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston,  still  comes  to  hand  tilled  with  the  choicest  things  of 
current  literature.  It  is  not  illustrated,  but  the  spac^  is  filled  with 
reading  matter  quite  as  profitable  to  the  reader.  The  prospectus  (or 
1883  includes  contributions  from  the  most  noted  writers  of  diis  age. 

BrowfCs  Grammar  of  Grammars  is  what  its  name  implies.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  other  works  on  the  subject  of  grammar  tiiat 
Webster* s  Unabridged  Dictionary  bears  to  other  lexicons.  It  is  the 
great  source  of  authority.  Its  citations  of  authorities  are  full,  its 
examples  are  plentiful,  and  its  discussions  are  comprehensive. 

Published  by  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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The  National  Normal,  of  Lebanon,  O.,  has  been  resuscitated.  It 
was  started  in  1868 ;  in  1874  it  was  sold  out  to  £.  £.  White,  who  was 
then  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  and  it  was  merged  in 
that  paper.  It  is  now  proposed  to  resume  under  the  old  name.  It 
of  course  represents  Mr.  Holbrook*s  school,  and  former  students  will 
he  interested  in  it.  It  is  full  of  "The  Normal  Idea.**  24  pages. 
Price  $1.00. 

Clark  &*  Maynard,  of  New  York,  have  issued  a  series  of  "  English 
Classics,**  to  the  extent  of  thirty,  including :  Goldsmith*s  Deserted 
Village,  Tennyson*s  Enoch  Arden,  Scott*s  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Cow. 
per*s  Task,  Milton's  Cosmos,  Selections  from  Shakespeare,  etc- 
Each  contains  from  32  to  48  psi^es,  is  neatly  printed  and  bound  in 
heavy  paper.  The  explanatory  notes  and  questions  well  adapts 
these  little  bo«ks  to  use  in  schools.    Sample  copies  sent  for  10  cts. 

UttelVs  Living  Age  is,  as  most  know,  an  eclectic  magazine.  It 
publishes  little  original  matter,  but  is  made  up  from  selections  from 
the  leading  European  publications.  It  takes  the  cream  from  all  of 
them.  The  selections  cover  all  subjects  of  current  literature  and 
embody  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers  of  the  age.  It  is 
weekly,  and  is  a  library  in  itself.  In  the  course  of  a  year  it  gives 
more  than  3,000  pages  of  reading  matter. 

Published  by  Littell  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  Manual  of  Elocution  and  Reading,  embracing  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Elocution.  By  Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa.  Philadelphia  :  Eldredge 
&  Bro.    Price,  I1.50.    To  teachers,  for  examination,  $1.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  books  of  its  class  we  have  seen.  It 
combines  the  good  elements  of  all  that  have  preceded.  Its  selec- 
tions are  largely  new,  all  of  a  high  order,  and  cover  the  field  com- 
prehensively. 

Shakespeare,  In  23  Vols.,  annotated,  with  notes,  by  William  J. 
Rolfe.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  W.  J.  Button,  Chicago, 
Western  Agent 

This  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  intended  primarily  for  schools,  but 
is  equally  well  adapted  to  private  study.  The  annotation  omits  the 
most  objectionable  parts  without  affecting  the  sense  or  the  complete- 
ness of  the  narrative.  Preceding  each  play  are  given  the  "  History 
of  the  Play,**  the  "Sources  of  the  Plot,**  the  "  Critical  Comments  on 
the  Play,**  by  the  editor  and  other  critics.  Following  each  play  are 
found  extensive  "  Critical  Notes.**  These  notes  are  very  helpful  to 
a  complete  understanding  of  many  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  used 
by  Shakespeare.  No  other  edition  furnishes  so  many  "  aids  to  study.** 
The  small  volumes  make  it  most  convenient.  We  know  of  no  other 
edition  so  good  for  school  use. 
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Fifty  Law  Lessons ^  embracing  all  the  practical  Points  of  Business 
Law.  By  Arthur  B.  Clark.  New  York  and  Chicago :  D.  AppletoD 
&  Co. 

This  little  volume,  comprised  in  200  pases»  is  just  what  every 
teacher  and  every  business  man  needs.  It  does  not  go  into  the  tech* 
nical  points,  but  states  clearly  and  simply  those  general  principles 
of  law  that  apply  to  the  ordinary  business  transactions  of  life.  It  is 
not  a  book  for  a  lawyer,  but  its  study  will  often  obviate  the  need  of  a 
lawyer. 

Our  Native  Land:  or,  Glances  at  American  Scenery  and  Places, 
with  Sketches  and  Adventure.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Sold  only  on  subscription.  J.  H.  Smart,  Indianapolis,  agent  for 
Indiana. 

This  volume,  of  over  600  pages,  is  filled  with  illustrations  (336)  of 
the  beautiful,  the  magnificent,  the  noted  places  and  things  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  text  vividly  describes  them.  The  book  is  a  work  of  art, 
and  worthy  the  House  that  publishes  it.  No  more  attractive  book 
could  ornament  a  center-table. 

Elements  of  Book- Keeping,  By  Joseph  H.  Palmer.  New  York: 
Sheldon  &  Co.    Cyrus  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Agent  for  Indiana. 

This  book  is  what  its  title  indicates — elementary.  The  whole  is 
comprised  in  180  pages;  about  the  same  size  of  the  pages  of  this 
journal.  It  includes  both  single  and  double  entry,  and  fits  for  all  or- 
dinary business.  The  persons  who  master  this  little  book  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  books  of  any  simple  business,  and  a  prac> 
tical  foundation  is  laid  for  the  fullest  commercial  study.  It  seems  to 
be  just  the  book  for  public  schodl  use. 

A  Book  of  Fables,  Chosen  and  paraphrased  by  Horace  £.  Scud- 
der.     Boston  :     Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co. 

This  little  book  of  Fables  is  designed  for  children.  The  fables 
are  chosen  chiefly  from  i£sop.  Fables  are  the  child*s  first  litera- 
ture. They  appeal  to  his  imagination,  which  is  always  quick,  and 
they  illustrate  words.  Mr.  Scudder  has  made  an  excellent  selection 
of  fables,  almost  every  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  literature  of  the 
country,  and  thiey  are  given  in  language  that  can  be  comprehended 
by  children.    A  prettier  little  book  in  simple  binding  we  never  saw. 

Ring  Out  Wild  Bells,  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  with  illustrations* 
Boston  :     Lee  &  Shepard. 

It  has  become  customary  within  a  few  years  to  take  some  exquisite 
poem,  such  as  the  above  named,  and  extensively  illustrate  it,  print 
it  upon  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  paper,  and  thus  make  a  book  of 
it.  No  publishing  house  has  excelled  Lee  &  Shepard  in  fine  work  of 
this  kind.    We  have  seen  nothing  in  more  exquisite  taste  than  the 
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above  named  poem,  especially  designed  for  this  Holiday  season  It 
is  in  two  forms,  both  very  attractive.  One  in  flexible  cover  with  silk 
fringe  is  highly  artistic. 

Our  Bays  in  .India,  By  Harry  W.  French.  Boston :  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

Mr.  French  is  a  noted  lecturer  on  Hindostan,  and  knows  his  sub- 
ject thoroughly.  This  volume,  of  nearly  500  pages,  represents  the 
wanderings  and  adventures  in  India  of  two  young  Americans.  The 
descriptions  of  the  country,  the  curiosities,  the  natives  and  their  pe- 
culiarities and  customs  are  very  instructive  to  both  young  and  old, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  entertaining.  The  volume  is  profusely 
illustrated  and  is  printed  and  bound  in  the  publishers*  best  style.  It 
is  a  splendid  Holiday  book. 

The  Wonderful  City  of  Tokio,  By  Edward  Greey.  Boston :  Lee 
&  Shepard. 

The  author  was  a  member  of  the  famous  expedition  Which  in  1854 
caused  "The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  "  to  be  opened  to  Eastern  civ- 
ilization. To  make  his  descriptions  more  attractive  to  the  young  he 
represents  the  Jewett  Family  from  America,  traveling  in  company 
with  a  native  who  had  visited  America  and  could  speak  English. 
The  descriptions  are  graphic  and  and  the  conversations  about  peo- 
ple, places,  institutions,  customs,  and  curiosities  are  both  entertain- 
ing and  instructive.  The  book  contains  over  300  pages  and  169 
illustrations.     It  is  a  beautiful  book. 

Haiv  to  Write;  or^  Secondary  Lessons  in  the  English  Language, 
By  W.  B.  Powell.  New  York :  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  F.  S.  Belden, 
153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Western  Agent,    pp.  139. 

This  follows  "How  to  Talk,"  heretofore  noticed.  These  books 
are  arranged  on  the  principle  that  as  fast  as  a  child  gains  thoughts 
he  should  be  taught  how  to  express  them  correctly,  both  in  oral 
speech  and  in  writing.  "How  to  Write*'  is  eminently  a  practical 
subject,  and  is  too  mnch  neglected  in  most  schools.  This  is  a  beau- 
tiful little  book,  containing  over  150  engravings,  as  subjects  of  con- 
versation and  composition.  The  ground  is  thoroughly  covered  by 
easy  steps,  and  the  book  is  eminently  practical.  Every  teacher 
should  see  it. 

751/  Age  of  Fable,  or  Beauties  of  Mythology.  By  Thos.  Bulfinch. 
A  new  enlarged  and  illustrated  edition,  edited  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale.     Boston :    S.  W.  Tilton  &  Co,  and  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  mythology  much  of  the  elegant  literature 
of  our  own  language  can  not  be  understood  or  appreciated.  Our 
best  literature  abounds  in  references  to  mythological  characters.. 
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Milton's  "Comus*'  contains  more  than  thirty  such  allusions,  and 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  more  than  twenty. 

This  volume,  in  less  than  500  pages,  covers  the  entire  ground,  and 
no  mythological  character  of  ordinary  reference  is  omitted.  The 
stories  are  full  and  complete,  and  told  in  an  attractive  style.  This  is 
without  question  the  best  book  on  the  subject. 

English  Literature  and  Utetary  Criticism.  By  James  Baldwin. 
Philadelphia :    John  E.  Porter  &  Co. 

This  volume,  of  600  pages,  is  arranged  on  a  new  plan.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  history  of  English  Literature,  and  so  does  not 
follow  a  chronological  order.  It  has  taken  what  seems  the  most 
natural  method,  viz. :  placing  together  works  of  a  similar  kind,  so 
that  they  may  be  studied  together,  compared,  contrasted,  etc  Tliis 
method  commends  itself  to  our  judgment.  The  author  not  only 
makesi  his  own  criticisms,  but  quotes  the  criticisms  of  others.  The 
excellent  index  and  numerous  references  add  much  to  the  value  of 
the  book.  This  volume  is  devoted  to  poetry :  one  will  follow  devoted 
to  prose.  Prof.  Baldwin  is  Supt.  of  the  Huntington,  Ind.,  schools. 
and  has  done  credit  to  his  state. 

Our  Young  People^  is  the  name  of  a  paper  for  "  young  people  of 
all  ages"  just  started.  It  is  published  at  Springfield,  O.,  and  Lom^ 
ville,  Ky.,  by  Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  16  3-column  pages.  Bi- 
monthly.   Price  $1  2l  year. 

The  first  two  issues  are  before  us,  and  after  looking  them  throogh 
with  some  care  we  conclude  that  for  the  most  part  the  articles  ait 
entertaining,  instructive,  and  wholesome.  If  the  "thrilling  stories*' 
in  which  "she*s  rather  'struck*  with  the  fellow,**  etc.,  could  be  elim- 
inated we  could  commend  it  without  reserve.  The  type  is  too  small 
for  beauty  or  bad  eyes,  but  this  admits  of  more  matter.  The  paper  is 
good  and  the  engravings  are  good;  and  altogether  "Our  Young 
People**  does  credit  to  western  enterprise  and  deserves  success. 

The  Lengfellow  Calendar  for  i8Bj,  This  Calendar  has  many  fea- 
tures which  commend  it  to  special  popular  favor.  It  has  a  portrait, 
which  is  pronounced  excellent  by  those  who  knew  Mr.  Longfellow 
most  intimately.  On  one  side  of  the  medallion  containing  it  is  a 
view  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  Cambridge  Home,  and  on  the  other  the 
Belfry  of  Bruges.  Below,  on  the  right,  is  a  picture  of  Evangeline 
standing  on  her  father's  vine-clad  porch ;  on  the  left  a  picture  of 
Priscilla  in  the  snow  carrying  food  to  the  poor. 

The  selections  from  Mr.  Longfellow's  writings  for  each  day  of  the 
year  are  carefully  chosen,  and  form  a  series  of  passages  of  great 
beauty  and  excellence.  The  multitude  of  Mr.  Longfellow*s  readeis 
will  value  this  Calendar  as  a  daily  reminder  of  one  whom  they  prixe 
so  highly.    Price  |i.    Published  by  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Language  Exercises  far  Primary  Schools,  By  John  Mickleborough 
&  C.  C.  Long.  Part  I.,  45  pp.  Part  II.,  84  pp.  Cincinnati;  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

Part  I.  of  the  above  is  intended  for  use  in  the  lowest  grades  in 
which  writing  is  done,  and  is  arranged  to  give  practice,  not  theory. 
Part  II.  follows  the  same  plan  in  the  higher  grades.  They  are  in- 
tenden  to  precede  the  study  of  technical  grammar.  The  exercises 
are  based  upon  these  two  principles:  i.  "The  child  learns  by  ex- 
ample and  practice;  not  by  rules  or  theory."  2.  *'The  habits  of 
utterance  which  a  child  begins  to  form  at  the  very  outset  will  cling 
to  him  through  life." 

Prof.  Mickleborough  is  the  principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Training 
Schools,  and  has  given  the  public  a  practical  language  book  for 
children.  Both  Parts  are  bound  together  and  provided  with  full 
notes  and  suggestions  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  will  certainly  be 
helpful. 

Preparatory  Book  of  German  Prose.  By  Herman  B,  Boisen,  A,  M. 
Boston :   Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 

This  little  book  belongs  to  the  "Martha's  Vineyard  Series  of  Text- 
Books,**  and  is  comprised  in  219  pp.,  with  86  pp.  additional  of  notes 
and  explanations.  Prof.  Boisen,  the  author,  was  formerly  Professor 
of  Modem  Languages  in  the  State  University,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
instructors  ever  connected  with  the  institution.  This  book  has  grown 
out  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  of  German.  It  is  composed  of 
simple  stories  and  selections,  graded  from  the  very  easy  to  the  more 
difficult,  and  is  intended  to  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
classicsof  the  language.  In  many  instances  troublesome  "  particles  " 
and  difficult  constructions  are  either  omitted  or  simplified.  'The  plan 
is  to  present  but  few  difficulties  at  a  time,  and  thus  make  progress 
rapid  and  enjoyable.  Prof.  Boisen^s  extensive  acquaintance  with 
German  literature,  and  his  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  have 
enabled  him  to  make  a  book  for  which  all  students  of  German  will 
thank  him. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Read  the  advertisements  this  month. 

If  70a  wish  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal^  write  for  terms  to  agents. 

Peter  Gramling  keeps  one  of  the  largest  Clothing  Houses  in  Indianapolis, 
and  teachers  who  go  there  to  trade  can  rely  upon  getting  just  what  they  con- 
tract for,  and  at  a  fair  price.  , 

L.  W.  Noyes,  99  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  makes  a  specialty  of  Dic- 
tionaiy  Holders.  What  would  be  more  acceptable  as  a  Christmas  present, 
than  a  nice  "  holder  "  ?    See  advertisement  on  another  page. 

Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  who  have  the  largest  Book  Store 
in  the  State,  cordially  invite  teachers  visiting  the  city  to  call  and  see  them.  It 
will  cost  nothing  to  look  through  their  immense  stock  of  books. 

Any  one  who  b  crowded  for  room  should  write  to  A.  H  Andrews  &  Co., 
whose  advertisement  is  on  the  4th  cover  page  of  this  Journal,  for  a  circular 
describing  "Andrews'  Folding  Parlor  Beds."  A  "  Book-Case  Bed  *'  b  a  new 
thing  under  the  sun. 
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Graded  Monthly  Supplsmbntary  Reading.  — Fresh  every  Month.— 
Apapted  to  any  Readers. — A  New  Departure  in  Teaching  Reading.  Bj  ii- 
genious  devices  it  trains  children  to  be  wide  awake  when  they  read.  Sdmnbt- 
ing  and  helpful  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  pupils.  The  leaves  are  very  cheap 
and  give  the  highest  satisfaction.  For  lo  cents  we  will  send  ten  copies  (angle 
issue)  of  either  paper  for  trial  in  a  is),  2d,  3d,  or  4th  Reader  class,  as  majr  be 
designated,  or  samples  of  each  grade.  Save  your  postal  cards.  Enclose  10 
cents  and  look  for  the  papers  by  return  mail.  E.  O.  VAILE, 

12-5  Oak  Park,  Chicago^  III 

CONSUMPTION  CURED.— An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice, 
haying  had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a 
simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  spopdy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consomptioa, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections;  alsoapoi* 
itive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after 
having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it 
his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motiTe 
and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send,  free  of  charge,  to  allwh» 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for 
preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this 
journal,  W.  A.  NoYES,  149  Power^s  Blocks  Rochester^  N  T.  12-6 

Spicial  Notice  to  Teachers. — The  People's  Cyclopedia  being  in  spedil 
demand  among  Teachers,  we  wish  to  state  that  teachers  may  order  of  as  the 
Cyclopedia  direct,  and  make  three  monthly  payments.        J.  M.  Olcott, 

ll-tf  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 

The  American  Juvenile  Speaker  and  Songster  has  met  with  mach 
favor  wherever  tried,  and  only  needs  to  be  tested  to  prove  its  osefalness  ia 
the  school-room.  Hear  what  others  say:  **YoHr  Book  •  received,  and  is  a 
splendid  collection  of  music  and  selections." — IV,  A^  Ogden.  **  My  sister  is 
using  the  Book  I  purchased  of  you,  and  likes  it  VERY  MUCH  INDEED."— i<« 
Iowa  Teacher.  A  number  of  others  might  be  given,  but  these  will  snfficc; 
Order  a  dozen  copies  and  supply  your  school.  Sample,  40  cents.  $3.60  per 
dozen.  [10]  C.  A.  Fyke,  Hicksville,  0. 

What  shall  students  read  in  school  ?  They  are  inte^ 
^*  ested  in  the  events  happening  to-day.  Why  not  Id 
them  read  about  them  ?  The  School  News  is  the  only  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  specially  prepared  for  such  reading  in  schools.  It  is  a  mootUj 
newspaper,  containing  in  a  condensed  form  the  secular,  political,  sanf- 
TIFIC  and  INDUSTRIAL  NEWS  of  the  day.  It  introduces  the  pupil  to  a  nev 
▼ocabnlary,  a  new  world  of  thought.     It  creates  inquiry  and  enthnsiasin. 

Single  copies  35  cents.  In  clubs  of  10  or  more,  25  cents  a  year.  Siin{te 
free.    Ten  (10)  sent  to  any  teacher  wishing  to  get  up  a  club. 

I  i-3t  Address        Henry  D.  Stevens,  Editor,  Indianapolis,  lad. 

4  R  A  A  Questions  in  Geography,  with  Answers.    A  book  for  teacher^ 

AvUU  furnishing  excellent  Review  Drill  for  classes.    Questions  mosdf 
from  State  Board  Examinations.     In  book  form.     Price,  50  cents. 

lo-  ly  Address,  J.  A.  WooDBURN,  Bloomingtoo,  lad. 


^tinWtttd  im  1817. 
Raperlor  B«lls  of  OoDper  and  TIa. 
ViooBtad  with  tiM  twiir»iaiiiraiia 
Inca,  for  Cft«rdkM.  Jttooh,  Bmrmi^ 
FmeUrim^  Oomt  Bvmam,  Ftn  Almmt, 
fbwar  Cbdb,  OMmm,  «iB.  VoUf 
Wftmatad. 

niMirmwd  QaUkg—  M»t  Fraa. 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

EW  AND  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 


Cr/^M/^U  M/vfUr^/J  Duff6t's(Hennequin's)  Mew  French  Method.  Fhe  French 
rrenCn  IVieinOUi  Method ©r  F.  Dukket,  ParU,  France  RevUed  aud  adap- 
ted tothc  requirements  of  American  Schools  and  ColIcg«»s,  by  Alprbd  Hbnnkquin.  A  M., 
of  the  Uoiversity  of  Michigan,  xauo,  cloth,  394  pp.  Exchange  price  75c;  Sample  copy 
and  introduction  price,  $2.20. 

C/>U/«f:ri  A4-IA0  and  Hand  Book  of  Ihe  United  states.  Including  Double-pagc 
lCIGCUC  nllaS  Map  of  the  United  States;  seven  Sectional  Maps;  and  all  the 
Spedal  State  Supplements  to  the  Eclectic  Geographies;  in  all,  8  Doubie-page  Maps,  to 
Full-page  Maps,  and  aaj  pages  of  richly  illustrated  descriptive  text,  together  with  latest 
Census  of  Principal  Cities  and  Towns.     94  00. 

RJtter^^ 

Ritter's  Comparative  Geography,  firVm'the'o%'ilI"i  G«m^*'by 

William  Lkonjiard  Gaos.  lamo.  Geographical  Studies,  356  pp.  Comparative  Geog- 
raphy, 3M  pp.    Bound  uniformly  in  full  cloth.    Price  of  each,  $1.00. 

Standard  Supplementary  Readers. 

I.    Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet ~ »95C. 

II.    Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 30c. 

III.  Book  of  Tales Soc. 

IV.  Readings  in  Nature's  Book.. 65c. 

V.    Seven  American  Classics.. 50c* 

VI.    Seven  British  Classics 50c. 

Sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  will  be  sent  to  teachers 
or  school  oflBcers,  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  ns  above. 

^n\t\/\^\r\  U\fs¥^w»t,  Of  the  United  SUtes.  Just  Published.  Entirely  New. 
LCieCIIC    niSlOry   History  of  the  United  States,  to  Garfield's  Administration. 

Entertaining  in  style  of  narrative  and  full  of  new  and  enlivening  features.  Copiously 
lllustmted  with  Maps,  Portraits,  etc.  392  pp.  Full  cloth.  Sample  copy  and  Introduc- 
tion price,  $1.00.     Exchange  price,  60c. 

pAfirlin/w  PUnvto  McGuffev's  Re vlsed  Re&ding  Charts.  27  Numbers, with 
neaaing   UnartSi     ^npt  Cn^rt  and  Color  chart. 

McGufTe^'s  Revised  Charts,  97  Nos.  Manilla.  Portfolio fS-oo 

Mk.Guirey's  Revised  Charts,  27  Nos.  Heavy  Boards xo.oo 

**"A  Photographic  Reproduction  of  McGufTey's  Revised  Reading  Charts  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  requesting  it  for  examination  with  a  view  to  iniro- 
daang  the  Charts. 

Eclectic  Geographies,  with  Census  of  1880. 

HcOnffey's  Revised  Readers  and  Spellers.        White's  Aritlimetics. 

Bfi9*8  Arithmetics  and  Algrebras  Schuyler's  Algebra. 

Hartey*!  ReTl«ed  Grammars.  Schuyler's  Geometry. 

Sclectlc  System  of  Penmanship.  Holbrook's  Grammars. 

Andrews'  Manual  of  the  Constitution.  Norton's  Philosophy. 

Andrews'  Blementary  Geology.  Norton's  i  hemistry. 

Clow's  Morals  and  Manners.  Brown's  Physiology. 

PjBaalee's  Selections  for  Memorizing.  Kidd's  elocution,  etc.y.eto. 

PRICE-LIST  AND  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincin.  &  New  York. 
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SPECIAL    ATTENTION 

Is  called  to  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Term  of  this  school.  Heretofore  this 
term  has  begun  immediately  after  the  Holidays.  This  year  it  begins  on  the6ih  dayof 
December.  This  change  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  three  terms  of  equal  length, 
and  thus  enablr  students  who  can  attend  but  one  or  two  terms  per  year  to  carry  on  thdr 
studies  withoiit  loss.  This  could  not  be  done  so  long  as  the  terms  were  of  unequal 
length. 
The  bpring  Term  begins  March  aist,  i88a. 

PRESENT  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Normal  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  old  students  in  attendance  this  year. 
The  number  of  those  entering  for  the  Elementary  or  the  Regular  Course  increases  eack 
term. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  strictly  a  professional  school  for  those  wishing  to  prepsre 
for  teaching.    It  consists  of  the  following  departments : 

Department  of  Psychology  and  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edo^ 


CATION. 

Department 
Department 
Department 
Department 
Department 
Department 
Department 
Department 
Department 
Department 


OF  Methods  and  Practice  in  Teaching. 

OF  Mathematics. 

OF  Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

OF  Natural  Science. 

OF  Geography. 

OF  Reading  and  English  Liter ATURf^ 

OF  History  and  Civil  Government. 

OF  Latin. 

OF  Music.  ^ 

OF  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 


The  work  done  in  Natural  Science  b  far  superior  to  that  formerly  done  in  this  depaA> 
ment,  and  a  working  laboratory  is  provided  in  which  students  test  by  experiments  made 
by  themselves  the  truth  of  all  theories  presented, 

The  work  in  observation  and  practice  in  the  Training  Schools  hkt  been  greatly  ifr 
creased. 

Excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Vocal  Music  are  afforded. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  one  year  prepares  a  student  for  successfal  teaching  in  ths 
cordinary  common  schools  of  the  countr^r. 

The  Regular  Course  of  three  years  aims  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  teach  in  any  of  tkt 
Graded  or  High  Schools  in  the  State. 

-  Graduates  of  first  class  High  Schools  and  others  of  equivalent  acquirements  are  fotmti 
into  a  separate  class  in  order  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  Regular  Cowse 
in  less  time  than  is  required  of  the  average  student. 

It  is  expectetl  that  these  classes  will  be  able  to  finish  the  work  in  /fs»  j^eart.  So^ 
classes  are  formed  in  the  Fall  and  Spring  Terms. 

EXi^ENSES. 

Tuition  is  free.  A  janitor  fee  of  one  dollar  per  term  is  the  only  charge  The  ezpcose 
•f  boarding  has  slightly  increased  over  that  of  the  last  fewlterms  because  of  the  higher 
price  of  food.  The  average  cost  for  board,  furnished  roomjfuel  and  light  is  now  $a.75 10 
I3.00  per  week. 

ADVANTAGES. 

All  graduates,  after  proving  their  ability|to  manage  a  school,  are  entitled  to  n  Dipknif 
which  IS  a  Sute  License  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  vaJid  fior 

Kfe.  —^m-fifiaSZ 

The  demand  for  teachers  from  the  Normal  School  is  greater  than  we  can  supply. 
Those  who  can  do  fir^t  class  work  can  be  supplied  with  first  class  positions. 

For  further  information  send  for  the  last  Annual  Register  of  the  school,  or  address 


1 

KI<tf 


GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Pres.  of  the  Faculty, 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IKD. 


W^NTED-j^   GOOD  A.QENT 

in' EACH  COUNTY  IN  INDIANA, 

ZELL'S  CONDENSED  CYCLOPEDIA. 


It  should  be  in  every  student  and  teacher's  library ;   in  fact,  it  is  a  librmiy 

within  itself — containing  over  35,000  different  subjects,  and  over 

60,000  words,  with  the  PHOMETIC  PROHUHCIATIOll  OF  EACH. 

BB^UGMTBQWNf  TMB  YBAB1881 

WITH  1880.  CENSUS. 

—EMBRACING— 

Agriculture,  Anatomy,  Architecture,  Archeology,  Astronomy, 
Banking,  Biblical  Science,  Biography,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Commerce,  Conchology,   Cosmography,   Ethics,  The 
Fine  Arts,  Geography,  Geology,  Grammar,  Her- 
aldry, History,  Hydraulics,   Hygiene,  Juri^ 
prudence,  Legislation,  Literature,  Logic, 
Mathenmtics,  Mechanical  Arts,  Met- 
allurgy, Metaphysics,  Mineral- 
ogy, Military  Science,  Nav- 
igation and   Nautical 
Affairs,    Physics, 
Physiology, 
Political  Economy,  Theology,  etc. 

Examined  and  highly  recommended  by  the^fo) lowing  prominent  educaton 
of  Indiana: 

Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  H.  B.  Brown,  J.  C.  Ridpath,  J.  V.  Coombs,  W.  A, 

JoNss,  F.  P.  Adams,  N.  H.  Carver,  Warren  Darst,  W,  A. 

Bell,  C.  W.  Hodgin,  O.  J'.  Kinsey,  J.  Tingley, 

Philander  Wiley,  and  nearly  every 

County  Superintei^dent 

in  the  State. 

j|^f>  Where  we  have  no  agent  the  work  will  be  sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  of 

retail  price. 

Sheep,  I6.50.     Half-Morocco,  I7.00. 

G.  S.  CLINE  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Cline  &  Caraway, 
■  tf  Valparaisoi  Indiana. 


600  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Fresh,   Brilliant,   Reliable,   Complete. 


THE 


— OF — 


James  A. Garfield, 

Twentieth  President  of  the  United  States, 

EMBRACING 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SCENES  AND   INCIDENTS  OF  HIS  BOYHOOD;  THE  STRUG- 
GLES OF  HIS  YOUTH  ;   THE  MIGHT  OF  HIS  EARLY  MANHOOD;  HIS 
VALOR  AS  A  SOLDIER  ;    HIS  CAREER  AS  A  STATESMAN; 
HIS   ELECTION   TO  THE   PRESIDENCY, 
•  — AND — 

THE  TRAGIC  STORY  OF  HIS  DEATH. 

By  JOHN  CLARK  RIDPATH,  LL.  D., 
^auth6r  op  ridpath's  histokirs  op  thb  united  states,  etc.,  etc 

Published  in  both  English  and  German  at  the  same  prices."^ 


EHBELUSHED  WITH  FIFTY  MAGNIFlCEHT  EMGRAVINGS  OR  STEEL  AID  WOOD. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis, 

I  l-tf  For  exclusive  Territory. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

SCHOOLS  and  FAMILIES  supplied  with  first-class  Teachers  without  charge.   AgcaU 

wanted  throughout  the  United  States. 
TEACHERS  will  find  the  central  location  and  "  Mutual  Plan"  of  this  Agency  make  it 
the  best  avenue  to  situations  in  the  WEST  and  SOUTH. 
Send  stamp  for  application-form  to 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

School  and  library  supplies  )  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


at  lowest  rates. 


[  'o-'f  1 


CINCINNATI  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

Furnishes  everything  a  School  or  Teacher  needs  at  a  large  discount. 
Send  stamp  and  feani  how  to  increase  your  income. 
Mr"  Agents  for  the  Reversible  Writing  Book  and  the  Universal  Graded  Grammar  Blasb. 
CoBRBSPONOENTS  wanted  in  every  town  ;  private,  good  pay,  and  absolutely  noexpcBie. 

[  xo-tf  J 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


i 


laongfellovT'^B   Birthday. 

Tbe  Mrmty-fifth  Birthday  of  Mr  Loafffellow,  on  th«  tyth  of  Ptbriutry,  will  bo  ^oito 
f  Morally  edebcatod  io  school*.    Aa  admirablo  aid  for  thi»  intorestiag  oocanon  ia 

LONGFELLOW'S  LEAFLETS, 

Salectod  froa  Mr,  Longfellow's  Works,  with  a  Portrait,  Biographical  Sketch,  and  naay 

lllustrationi. 

Ia  Pamphlet  form  (for  Teachers) ...,» ..^^ ^  ....-^ ^.  %%  cents. 

la  Leaflet  form  (for  Pupils)  per  package  .^..^ « ^..^.^.. ^    .  jo  ceata. 

Ten  packages  or  more,  each ^.....,^....-«..«..-. ......  «s  cenia. 

Postage  paid  by  the  Publishers.    Address, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

s*lt  4  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BRYAlfT  &  STRATTON 


AND 


Telegraph  Institute 


ESTABLISHED  1868. 

Practical,  Prafltable  and  Useful  Education.  Ko 
mleaa  studies.  Instruction  Individual  and  by 
lectures.  Students  advanced  as  rapidly  as  theur 
abilities  permit.  Orisinal  and  leading  In  every 
department.  Mskes  No  Idle  OlalniB,  but  relies 
on  theproduced  resiUtB  aa  shown  by  a  proud 
xeoordof  over  a  3  years. 

No  other  school  or  college  has  started  so  many 
young  and  middle-aged  men  on  the  road  to  luo* 
Otll. 

Thesehool  is  open  to  all.  and  cordially,  eamestl* 
uTites  all  before  entering  upon  a  couise  of  r^udy  to 
visit  it  and  inspect  its  every  detail. 

Gall  for  catalogue  and  full  particulan  at  the 
OoUm  oiBce,  Bates  Block,  oppoei  te  the  Po6^0fDice» 

C.  C.  KOERNER.  PRUT. 

THE  KEYSTONE  BLACK-BOARD  FLUID. 

THE  BEST  BOARD  A  TTAINABLE. 
IT  IS  guaranteed: 

ist  Thst  it  will  never  scale  from  the  wall.     4th.  That  it  gives  the  best  markiBg-surface 
sd.  That  it  will  not  fall  in  holes.  5th.  That  it  erases  easily  and  perfectly, 

jd.  That  it  will  not  become  glossy.  6th.  That  it  may  be  washed,  to  cleanse. 

Contracts  made  for  boards  by^  a  new  process  under  written  warrantee  for  two  ^ear^  or 
Keystone  Blaclc-board  Fluid  shipped  in  cans,  with  brush  complete,  at  the  foUowmg 

Pricb    List.  « 

Pints,  with  brush $z  00 

Quartt,  "        ** ...; x  so 

Gallons,"        "     ^ 5  <» 

Ssfflples  and  Terms  of  Contract  for  the  new  Veneer  Black-board  on  application  to 
s-ty  C.  W.  DAJLE.  Danville,  Indiana. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSItY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 
nUl  Term  besini  Sept  1,  1881.        Winter  Tern  Ju.  4,  ISSi 


THREE  COLLBQIATE  COURSES. 

.  The  Coune  in  Ancient  Clutici;  a.  The  Coune  in  Modem  Oniia; 

3.  The  Coune  id  GenenJ  Science. 

Also,   ■   Preparatory  Coatte. 


The  Fall  Term  beglm  with  the  opening  of  the  CoII^e  Year,  Thoni^ 
HoraiKg,  September  i,  t88i.     Studenb  to  be  eximineil  ihonld  ptocot 
themselirn  two  days  eulier. 
Taltlon  Free.     ComiDgent  Fee.  f  3  pet  term.     libnu;  Fee  required  of  ■&, 

Jo  cent}.     Feei  must  be  pud  Uiictljp  in  advance. 
Wonen  Admitted  to  all  Coanei  on  iime  conditions  ai  Heo. 
For  CatalaKiie,  and  other  infonnsllon,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Trtasurtr.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PmUnl. 

KxifOMt  II,  itti.  \9-lri 


n 


Students'  and  Teachers'  Pleasure  Tri 
EUROPE, 

Te  laTc  IndUupolii  ibout  June  ijtii,  iMi,  ud  rriura  mbaui  Sepumber  iit. 
tour  oill  smbnce  the  folloarinE  counlriei,  >Li:  EnKluid,  Belstnin,  G 
Swltasrlaad,  Ital;  uid  Prmasei  >Dd  unDiE  cxbci  p\am  ihc  Una  i 
Bruucli,  CoIdedc,  CoblEni.Winbaden,  FnnVfuit.lleulclbcra,  Siruhui*.  Zgr 
Lucent,  Vcnin>,  V>i>[ce,  MiJan.  Puia,  ud  Havre.     It  >Dcrud»  Ukonie  1 1 

— sar- -  


p  to 

iKm.   nr 
rf  Loom,' 


Or  FRENZEL  BROTHERS,  Makai 
Vuce  Block.  iDdiuipalit. 

(M.i,..™of  Prof.D.! 

W.  SPANGLES.  8«i 


C  E.  EMUERICH,  Doktoi. 


(lad 


roT.  D.S.  Jordas'itoun  IhtouEk  EDnpc.er 
.  SPANGLES.  SecreUi?  ud  Ubniun  la 
Dittaow  of  Prof.  D.  S.  Jiicdaa'i  uun  thnxi) 


^^cL 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

EW  AND  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 


r.iM»^#%U  M^frU/^/l  I>i](n»t*s(Henneqain's)New  French  Method.  The  French 
rrSnCn  iVteinOai  Method  or  F.  Uukkbt,  pans,  France  Kevited  and  adap- 
ted to  the  requirements  of  American  Schools  and  Collegf^,  by  Alpkbd  Hsnnhquin,  AM., 
of  the  Universitf  of  Michigan,  lamo,  cloth,  394  pp.  Exchange  price  75c ;  Sample  copy 
aad-lntroduction  price,  $x.ao. 

r/«la/«fi/«  Atloc  *"^  ''^"^  ^^^^^^^^^'^''^^^^^^-  Including  Double-page 
LUIuLlll/  fllldo  Map  of  the  United  States;  seven  Sectional  Maps;  and  all  the 
Special  State  Supplements  to  the  Eclectic  Geographies;  in  all,  8  Double-paffc  Map*,  ao 
Full-pnge  Maps,  and  »^  pages  of  richly  illustrated  descriptive  text,  together  with  latest 
Census  of  Principal  Ciues  and  Towns.     $4  00. 

Bitter's  Geographical  Studies.  Profe^^of^<^^^rnI?e*UD^^ 
RitteKs  Comparative  Geography  ?rom"rh:'o?^l;"ai  J.'^'fj 

Wiixux  Lbovhard  Gaok..  lemo.  Geographical  Studies,  356  pp.  Comparative  Geeg- 
rapby,  sao  pp.    Bound  uniformly  in  full  cloth.    Price  of  each,  Si.oa 

Standard  Supplementary  Readers. 

I.  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet. «......• 35c 

11.  Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 30c. 

IIL  Book  of  Tales _.Soc. 

IV.  Readings  in  Nature's  Book. ^ 6sc. 

y.  Seven  American  Classics. 5oc« 

VL  Seven  British  Classics. 500. 

Sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  will  be  sent  to  teachers 
or  school  officers,  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  as  above. 

C/^I^^^^Sa  UiA^A>«ti  Of  the  United  States.  Just  Published.  Entirely  New. 
LCieClIC   niSIOry   Historyofthe  Umted  states,  to  Garfield'sAdminUtrarion. 

Entertaining  in  style  of  narrative  and  full  of  new  and  enlivening  features.  Copiously 
illustrated  with  Maps,  Portraits,  etc.  39a  pp.  Full  cloth.  Sample  copy  and  Introdnc* 
tioa  price,  fi.oo.    Exchange  price,  tioc. 

Reading  Charts.  S5?p?'??a1.':J!r<!^.o'?ai5S.'='^-  •'»»-'«^-'* 

McGuffey's  Revised  Charts,  aj  Nos.  Manilla,  Portfolio.. fs-oe 

McGuffey's  Revised  Charts,  97  Nos.  Heavy  Boards lOwoo 

n^A  Photographic  Reproduction  of  McGuffey's  Revised  Reading  Charts  will  be  sent 
fratis  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  requesting  it  for  examination  with  a  view  to  intr^ 
docing  the  Chans. 

Eclectic  Geographies,  with  Census  of  1880. 

MoOuffej's  Revised  Headers  and  Spellers.        VFhite's  Arithineilos. 

Bay's  AritJiinetiGS  and  Ali^ebras  8ohayler*s  Algebra. 

Harvey's  BeTlaed  Granunars.  Seliiiyler's  Geometry. 

Xelectic  System  of  Penmanship.  Holbrook's  Grammaia. 

Andrews'  iig«^*«"«fci  of  the  Constitatlon.  Norton's  Philosophy. 

Andrews'  Hlemeutary  Geology.  Norton's  <  hemistry. 

Gow's  Morals  and  Manners  Brown's  Physiology. 

Peaslee's  Selections  for  Memorizing.  Kidd's  Eloeation,  ete.,  ete. 

PRICE-LIST  AND  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO..  Publishers,  Cincin.  &  New  York. 
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SPECIAL    ATTENTION 

Is  called  to  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Tenn  of  this  ichool.  Heieietotc  A» 
tarm  haa  berun  immediately  after  the  Holioays.  This  year  it  begins  on  theAktbyrf 
December.  This  change  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  three  terns  of  equal  ie^M, 
•ad  thus  enable  students  who  can  attend  but  one  or  two  terms  per  year  to  canj  oa  ihdr 
studies  without  loss.  This  could  not  be  done  so  long  as  the  terms  were  of  nacqosi 
length. 
The  Spring  Term  begins  March  etst,  1889. 

PRESENT  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Normal  has  an  unasnally  large  number  of  old  students  in  attendance  this  year. 
The  number  of  those  entering  for  the  Elementary  or  the  Regular  Course  increases  esck 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  strictly  a  professional  school  for  those  wishing  to  prepare 
far  teaching.    It  consists  of  the  following  departments : 

Department  of  Psychology  and  History  and  PHiLosopHy  or  Emk 

CATION. 

Department  of  Methods  and  Practice  in  Teaching. 

Departmknt  of  Mathematics. 

Department  of  Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Department  of  Natural  Science. 

Department  of  Geography. 

Department  of  Reading  and  En(^ish  Literature. 

Department  of  History  and  Civil  Government. 

Department  of  Latin. 

Department  of  Music. 

Department  of  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 

The  work  done  in  Natural  Science  is  far  superior  to  that  formerlv  done  in  this  deput* 
stent,  and  a  working  laboratory  is  provided  in  which  students  test  by  ea|ieriments  Bsda 
by  themselves  the  truth  of  all  theories  presented. 

The  work  in  observation  and  practice  in  the  Training  Schools  has  been  greatly  ia- 
craased. 

Eacellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Vocal  Music  are  afforded. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  one  year  prepares  a  student  for  successful  teaching  iadM 
ordinary  common  schools  of  the  country. 

The  Regular  Course  of  three  years  aims  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  teach  ia  any  of  Ike 
Graded  or  High  Schools  in  the  State. 

Graduates  of  first  class  High  Schools  and  others  of  equivalent  acquirements  are  formed 
into  a  sepatate  class  in  order  to  give  rhem  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  Regular  Cosiat 
ia  less  time  than  is  required  of  the  average  student. 

It  is  expected  that  ihe^e  classes  will  be  able  to  finish  the  work  in  /bh#  ymrt.  Saeh* 
classes  are  formed  in  the  Fall  and  Spring  Terms. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free.    A  Janitor  fee  of  one  dollar  per  term  is  the  only  charge.    The  expeam 
of  boarding  has  slightly  increased  over  that  of  the  last  few  terms  because  of  the  highcff 
■rice  of  food.    The  average  cost  for  board,  furnished  room/fuel  and  light  is  now  (slts  <*" 
13.00  per  week. 

ADVANTAGES. 

All  |[raduates,  after  proving  their  ability  to  manage  a  school,  are  entitled  loa  DinloBa' 
whKh  is  a  Sute  License  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  school^  of  the  Sute,  and  valid  br 
fife. 

The  demand  for  teachers  from  the  Normal  School  Is  greater  than  we  oui  Mfplf* 
Those  who  can  do  first  class  work  can  be  supplied  with  first  class  positions. 

For  further  information  send  for  the  last  Annual  Register  of  the  ichool,  or  sddrsM 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Pris.  oF  the  Facolty, 

»-tf  TERRS  HAUTB,  UO). 


APPLETONS' 

TRACIIIG  and  WRITING 


B  O  O  I^ 

^nf  grimarg  and  grammati  S'^^'^^* 

tBooKslifor  the  tPEHciDaiil  tlu  treip 


APPPI.ETONS' 

Is  the  LATEST  Series  and  the  BEST. 


fVBLISHED  BY 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.. 

New  York,  Boston    Chleaifo,  San  Fraaolsoo. 


GET     TSIE     BESrr. 

The  Encjfclopaedia  Britannica. 

American  Reprint  of  gth  Edition. 

O'  this  great  work  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  As  a  general  encyclo- 
paedia of  human  knowledge,  it  gives  not  only  ihe  latest  results  of  experiments 
and  research  in  all  departments  of  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  but  a  careful 
exhibit  of  the  present  state  of  Literature,  History,  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

The  American  Reprint  of  this  work  contains  many  and  important  ad  van* 
tages  over  the  English  Edition.     Send  for  specimen  pages. 

O.  T.  CBAVX3f  A  CO., 

i4t  141  and  143  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  ^1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana,  51.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L.  Patton,  and  odiers,  I1.7S 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

Vt  have  the  largest  <tock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  wUl  be  glad  to  send  our  monthly 
lof  new  books  to  as}  %ae  Mndiaf  hit  address. 

i-tf  18  West  Washington  Street 


WANTED-^   GOOD  AGENT 

IN  EACH  COUNTY  IN  INDIANA, 


FOR 


ZEIL'S  CONDENSED  CYGlOPEDIi 


It  should  be  in  every  student  and  teacher's  library;   in  fact,  it  is  a  libmy 
within  itself — containing  over  35.000  different  subjects,  and  over 
60,000  words,  with  the  PHORKTIC  PR01I0RCIAT10I  OF  BACH. 

mHO  UQMT  BQWNto  TMB  YBAB 1881 

WITH  1880  CENSUS, 

—EMBRACINQ^ 

Agriculture,  Anatomy,  Architecture,  Archeology,  Astronomy, 
Banking,  Biblical  Science,  Biography,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Commerce,  Conchology,   Cosmography,   Ethics,  The 
Fine  Arts,  Geography,  Geology,  Grammar,  Her- 
aldry, History,  Hydraulics,   Hygiene,  Juris- 
prudence, Legislation,  Literature,  Logic, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Arts,  Met- 
allurgy, Metaphysics,  Mineral- 
ogy, Military  Science,  Nav- 
igation and   Nautical 
Affairs,    Physics, 
Physiology, 
Political  Economy,  Theology,  etc. 

Examined  and  highly  recommended  by  the  following  prominent  ednaton 
of  Indiana: 

Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  H.  B.  Brown,  J.  C.  Ridpath,  J.  V.  CooiCH,  W.  A. 

JoNis,  F.  P.  Adams,  N.  H.  Carver,  Warrbn  Darst,  W.  A. 

Bell,  C  W.  Hodcin,  O.  J .  Kinssy,  J.  Tikglky, 

Philander  Wiley,  and  nearly  every 

County  Superintendent 

in  the  State. 


''Where  we  hare  no  agent  the  work  will  be  sent  pre  paid  on  receipt  d 
retail  price. 

Sheep,  $6.50.     Half-Morocco,  $7J0O. 

G,  S.  CONE  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  ( line  ft  Cuvwiy, 
S-tf  Valparaiso,  Imdiaiu. 


BEE  LINE  ROUTE ! 


PASSENGERS    FOR 

BOSTON  and  NEW  EM  GLAND  Points. 

Will  find  this  LINE  many  hours  QUICKER  and  with  FEWER  CHANGES  than 
COMPETING  LINES. 

PASSENGERS  for  NEW  YORK  will  find  that  this  is  positively  the  ONLY  line  land- 
ings Passengers  and  Baggage  in  New  York  aty  WITHOUT  TRANSFER  of  any  kind. 

PASSENGERS  holding  tickets  to  EASTERN  PoinU  via  BEE  LINE,  are  allowed  to 
stop  over  at  NIAGARA  FALLS  or  the  Lakes. 

ELEGANT  DlNING  CARS  ou  through  trains.  • 

MAGNIFICENT  SLEEPERS  through  to  New  York  and  Boston  WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN 

A.  J.  H  ALFORDy  At  134  South  Illinois  Street, 

AND  LEARNED  TIfE  RATES  OVER  THE 

INDIANAPOLIS  &  ST,  LOUIS  R.  R. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  TO  ALL  LARD  POINTS  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States 
are  for  sale  by  him  at  the  lowest  figures. 

For  the  special  accommodation  of  WESTERN  PASSENGERS,  a  new  train  has  been 
put  on,  leaving  Indianapolis  at  7  p.  m.,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  early  the  next  morning,  and 
making  connections  with  all  trains  in  the  Union  Depot.     This  train  will  run  ON  TIME, ' 
and  may  be  depended  on  to  make  Connections  without  fail,  something  the  midnight  traixu 
by  other  roads  can  not  offer. 

For  Information,  Rates  of  Fare,  Etc.,  call  at  Union  Depot,  Indiana- 
polis, or  at  Company's  Office,  134  South  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Special  Inducements  offered  to  Colonists  and  Emigrants. 
C  C.  GALE,  Gen'l  Supt,        A.  J.  SMITH,  Gcn'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't, 
Indianapolis^  Ind,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

A.  J.  HALFORD,  Passenger  Agent, 
3- lot  Indianapolis^  Ind. 

TEACHERS  ^W^NTED 

FOR  EARLY  SPRING,  SUMMER,  and  FALL  engagemento,  now  coming  in.    Mo 

charge  to  Schools  and  Families. 

TEACHERS  will  find  the  central  location  and  "  Mutual  Plan"  of  this  Agency  make  it 
the  best  avenue  to  situations  in  the  WEST  and  SOUTH. 
Send  stamp  for  appUcation«form  to 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
i^  School  and  library  supplies  \  Cincinnati^  Ohio. 

at  lowest  rates. 


>  Cincinnati,  C 

]  [lo-th 


CINCINNATI   SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO- 

Furnishes  everything  a  School  or  Teacher  needs  at  a  large  discount. 
Sen«l  stamp  and  learn  how  to  increase  your  income. 
iV*  AgenUfor  the  Reversible  Writing  Book  and  the  Universal  Graded  Grammar  Blanks. 
COBanPONDBMTS  wanted  in  every  town;  private,  good  pay,  ana  absolutely  no  expense. 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  llducational  publishers, 

BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  MEW  YORK,  PHIUDELPHIA,  8AI  FRANCISCO, 

I=>  TJ  B  Xi  IS  H 
Pranks  American  Text- Book  of  Art  Education.     Revised  Edition 
of  ihe  System  of  Industrial  Druwing.     Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

ExampUs  for  Art  Study  in  High  Schoob,  Drawiog  Classes,  and 

Art  Schools. 
The  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials,    For 
the  use  of  Ccrnimon  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Art  and 
Science. 

Prangs  Natural  History  Series.      For  Schools  and   Families. 

Animals  and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for 
instruction  and  object-lessons. 

Prangs  Aids  for  Object- Teaching,  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 

Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Art,  with  2000  Wood-cuts. 

Art  in  the  House,  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 

77u  Theory  of  Color,  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 

Prangs  Natural  History  Series  for  Children;  popular  Readers  for 

Primary  Classes. 
Sunday  School  Membership  Certificates  and  Certificates  of  Honor. 
Illuminated  Scripture  Text,  etc.,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  terms,  L.  PRANG  ft  CO., 

3-'y      112  Monroe  St.,  ChicaiO,  HI. 

mn  1  fllf  nn  O  desiring  to  add  to  their  income  by 

\  JJajL vUJjAvl)  ^^rking  on  Saturdays  among  the  patrons  of  their 
schoolft,  or  who  wish  profitable  emplo3rment  during  vacation,  can  find  nothing 
better  than  selling  AMERICAN  ETIQUBTTB  AND  RULES  OF 
POLITENESS,  the  latent,  beat,  and  mcnt  nalable  jnork  on  the  subject 
ever  presented  to  the  American  public. 

SEE  WHAT  AGENTS  HAVE  TO  SAY. 

Bboford,  Ihd.,  Febraary  z6,  iSls. 

A.  £.  Davis,  Sec'y— 7>Mr  5'fV.*  I  soldi  33  copies  of  "American  Etiquette  and  Rolct 
of  Politeness "  yesterday.  I  have  sold  87  copies  in  elaven  days'  work.  *  *  Never 
handled  a  book  that  takeb  like  this  one.  Expect  to  sell  zoo  more  books  in  the  next  fin 
days.    Enclosed  please  find  draft,  etc.,  etc.    *    *  Fkamk  T.  Nrlt. 

Bloomwgtov,  Iiu>.»  Febraary  17,  ittt. 
Ma.  A.  E.  Davis,  Sec'y  A.  A  A.  U.  P.  C,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

/>r«r  5)^.*—  «  •  <»  I  have  been  canvasang  for  nearly  fbur  yeais,  and  "  Anericsa 
Etiquette  "  sells  the  best  of  aaythiaf  I  ever  handled  before.    •    «    » 

J.  W.  Ealbt. 
pRiCES^^a.oo,  ^2.25,  I2.50. 

The  AmSiors  and  Agentn  Union  Publinhlng  Company  ofiers  the  best 
inducements  to  agents  of  any  publishing  house  in  the  United  States. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulars.    Address  the 

AVTflOBS  AMD  AGBIITS  UHIOll  PCfBUSHUIG  COIIPAIT, 
The  officers  are:  Inoiamafolis,  Ind. 

S\  Ml,  bell.  President.  H.  S.  TAR  BELL,  Coasaltuif  Director. 

,  W.  ALFORD,  Vice  Pros.       A,  E.  DAVIS,  Secretary. 

WALTKl  R.  ttOUOHTON,  Treasurer.  'fi 


^$50,000^  . 

ri:ady  for  equitable  distribution. 

.  Duxing  the  year  i8Si,  we  paid  our  agents  about  ]^20/xx>i 
each  one  drawing  his  pro  rata  according  to  the  number  of 
books  sold.  The  largest  amount  paid  to  any  one  agent  was 
I1560.     This  year  we  expect  to  pay  our  agents  J!50,ocx). 

Send  for  your  outfit.  Begin  in  time.  Take  your  choice 
from  the  following  list  of  unequaled  subscription  books. 
All  popular.     All  easy  to  sell : 

1.  The  People's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Knowledge. 

2.  Gems  of  Deportment. 

3.  The  Physical  Life  of  Both  Sexe^. 

4.  John  B.  Gough's  **  Sunlight  and  Shadow." 

5.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Jas.  A.  Garfield— Ridpath. 

6.  Self- interpreting  Illustrated  Family  Bibles. 

7.  Beautiful  Photograph  Albums,  Etc. 

Exclusive  territory  given  when  desired.  Descriptive 
Circulars  and  Terms  to  Agents  sent  on  application. 

Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIAJDF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Tbe  unexampled  popularity  and  success  of  this  work  is  very  significant  and 
gratilymg.  The  sates  have  been  very  large,  specially  among  Teachers  and 
School  Trustees.  No  work  of  reference  published  is  equal  to  it.  It  is  inval- 
uable alike  to  Teachers  and  Pupils.  There  is  need  of  such  a  work  for  oui 
school-rooms.  The  best  educators  now  pursue  the  plan  of -setting  the  /»/i7  to 
^nd  out  for  himself.  This  he  can  not. do  withput  some  books  of  reference  at 
hand.  The  People's  Cyclopedia-is  a  complete  Library  of  reference  within  itself 
It  is  not  only  the  best  and  cheapest,  but  also  the  latest  Cyclopedia  published- 

For  Sample  pages,  Descriptive  Circulars,  Prices,  Terms,  or  other  informa- 
tion. Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Gen'l  Agent, 

Indianapous,  Ind. 

WORKS    OF    REFERENCE 

Which  the  Children  need. 

YOUNC  FOLKS'  CYCLOPiEDI  A  of  COMMON  THINGS 
Large  i2mo,  ppi  690,  with  a  very  full  index,  I3, 

YOUNG  FOLKS*  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  PERSONS  AND  PLACES. 
Large  i2mo,  pp.  956,  with  a  very  fall  index,  I3.50. 

Tbese  books  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
a*cf  Address,  J*  M«  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY, 

LAFAYETTE.   IJiBlAJiA. 

Science,  Agriculture,  the  Meclianic  Arts. 

TRREE  REGULAR  COURSES: 
I.    SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

II.    AGRICULTURAL  COURSE. 

III.    MECHANICAL  COURSE. 

With  Preparatorj  Department^  and  Opportunities  for  Spedaltia. 

YOUNG  WOMEN  admitted  to  all  the  courses  on  same  terms  as  young  mca. 

SUMMER  TERM  OPENS  MARCH  28th. 

TUITION  FRbE  to  county  appointees.    To  others,  tuition  and  inddeatal  fee,  coa- 
bined,  $5  for  term  of  eleven  ^^^Ic* 
BOARDING  can  be  secured  at  reasonable  rates.    Clubs  runninf . 

SPECIAL  REVIEW  WORK. 

Prof.  Smith,  finding  the  labor  too  heavy,  has  decided  to  discontinue  the  Purdue  Sm* 
mer  Normal  School,  but  will  arrange  for  this  term  of  the  University  a  SncaAL  Rivnw 
CouRSB,  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  Freshman  Class  next  faU.orvhoiriA 
to  review  the  legal  branches  thoroughly  m  preparation  for  examination  for  teacho^ 
license.  No  examinatbn  rcquirtajor  admittance  to  thtse  cLissfs.  Splendid  opportmitjr 
for  preparation  or  review  at  small  cost.  

For  Catai^ucs  or  other  information  apply  to  £.  E.  WHITK,  F>«sid«iit. 

9-xt  La  Fayette,  bi 

CS-ET     T  IS  E     BKSO?. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

American  Reprint  of  gih  Edition. 

O^  this  great  work  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  As  a  general  cncjckn 
psedia  of  human  knowledge,  it  gives  not  only  the  latest  results  of  experimeBls 
and  research  in  all  departments  of  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  but  a  carefil 
exhibit  of  the  present  state  of  Literature,  History,  Philosophy  and  Rcligioa 

The  American  Reprint  of  this  work  contains  many  and  important  advifr' 
taiges  over  the  English  Edition.    Send  for  specimen  pages. 

6.  T.  CBAYEN  A  CO., 
s-0k  14Z  and  143  Race  St^  Cinciansri,  <X 

PETER  GRAMLING. 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  k  YalisM 

NO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


McGDFFEY'S  REVISED  READM  CHARTS 

WITH  ECLECTIC  REVOLVIHO  STAND. 

SS  Cbarts,  (size,  x6  x  3s  In,)  IticliMllnK  lars« 
Script  Alphabet,  Roman  Alpbabcti  color 
C^luut  and  flinltipllcatloa  Xable. 

PRICE,  CHARTS  AND  STAND  COMPl-^E,  |7.5(k 

CINCINKATI  AHD  NBW  YORK: 

Van  Antwerp,  Braoc  &  Co.,  Publishers. 


/# 


WEBSTER'S   UNABRIDCED   DICTIONARY. 


RECENT   VOICES    FROM 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Ohio*  I  should  consider  it  a  very  great 
adTantage  to  the  youth  of  Ohio,  if  a  copy  of 
** Webster's  Unabridged"  could  be  put  into 
•Tery  school-house  ia  Ohio.— D.  F.  DbWoIiT. 

BUknsas*  I  want  to  see  it  in  every  school 
in  Kanias.— H.  C.  Spsxr. 

TexmMm  Webster's  IJnabrtdged  is  iuTal- 
nable  In  the  family  and  in  all  Institutions  of 
Leaming.— O.  N.  Hollinqswobth. 

Illinois.  ▲  copy  of  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary  in  every  school  in  this 
State,  In  dally  use  by  teachers  and  pupils* 
^ould  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
•ohools.— Jamh  p.  Sulds. 

Missouri*  I  wish  every  school  district 
In  Missouri  would  avail  itself  of  the  power  to 
purchase  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.— 
B.  D.  Bkannov. 

Peansylvania*  I  find  it  to  be  all  that 
can  be  desired,  as  a  book  of  reference  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  earnest  teacher 
and  pupil  in  the  schools  of  our  land.  For 
such  use  it  has  my  most  hearty  indorsement.— 
B.  B.  Hxoinn. 

Wiseonsin*  For  over  twenty-five  years, 
4his  work  has  been  established  by  law,  in  all 
our  public  schools,  as  the  only  authority  on 
the  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  definition  of 
the  words  in  our  language.- W.  C.  Whitfobd. 

Al»b&mft.  The  most  Invaluable  die- 
tionary  extant;  and  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
used  in  every  school  of  our  State.— H.  Clat 
▲bmbtbong. 

California*  Webster's  Dictionary  has 
long  been  the  standard  in  our  schools.— Fbbd. 
M.OAiCPBnii.. 

Colorado*  I  would  put  a  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dtotlonary  in  every  school.— Jos. 
a  Bhaituck. 

Conneetient*  It  has  been  my  aim  to 
secure  a  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 
in  every  school-room  of  Connecticut.— B.  G. 
Kobthbop. 

Delaware*  I  hope  to  see,  and  very 
much  desire  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Unabridged 
In  every  school  in  the  State.-nJ.  H.  Gbovbs. 

Florida*  It  would  be  of  very  great  ben- 
efit to  education,  could  a  copy  of  Webster^s 
Unabridged  Dictionary  be  placed  in  every 
school  In  our  State.— B.  K.  Fostbb. 

Georgia*  I  would  be  glad  to. see  a  copy 
of  it  in  eTirf  ■obool-room  in  Georgia.-^UB- 
TATUB  J.  Obb. 

Maine*  Bvery  school  in  the  state  should 
be  furnished  with  Webster's  Unabridged.— 
N.  A.  Lxxoa. 


Indiana*    A  teacher  who  has  xwt 
Unabridged  Dictionary  is  only  partiaily 
pared  for  his  work.    I  know  of  no  died 
which  is  superior  to  Webster's  Unabridged.- 
JOHH  M.  Biioas. 

Iowa*    We   think    evevr   ai^ool- 
abould  be  supplied  with  an  Unabridged 
tionary  of  late  date.    Webeter's  Unalvii 
Dictionary  is  in  almost  iml  versa!  use  in 
State.— C.  W.  yoK  GOKiXiir. 

Maryland.  There  should  be  a  eopy 
every  school-house  that  has  the  mean 
keeping  it  safely.— M.  A.  NKWBiXh 

Massachosetts*    I  deem  It  veiy 
rable  that  every  public  school  In  tlie 
monwealth  shall  be  supplied  with  a  oopr 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.— J. 

DiGKIKgOH. 

Minnesota*  it  should  be  supplM 
trustees  to  every  school-room  in  the  State 
Minnesota.- Datid  Bubt. 

Mississippi*   Bvery  school  in  tUs 
would  be  much  benefited  by  having  a 
of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionaiy  od 
teacher's  desk.— J.  A.  Smith. 

Nebraska*    I  have  been  aDcnstomcd 
Webster  most  of  my  life,  and  prefer  it  to 
other.— W.  W.  W.  Jonbs. 

New  Hampshire.    I  should  betfad 
see  a  copy  of  the  work  in  every  adtiool  ia 
State.— J.  W.  PATTBBSOir. 

Ores^on*    I  can  unheaitatln^ly  say 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  Is  a 
sity  in  every  school-room.— L.  J.  Powill. 

Rhode   Island.     Next  in  im 
to  the  blackboard  Is  a  large  dictionary, 
preference    is   for   **  Webster."  — Tflos. 

SrOGKWBLL. 

South  Carolina*    I  should  be 
gratified  if  every  school  In  this  State 
be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  Websterli 
bridged  Dictionary.— Hugh  &  THOMnto. 

Tennessee.     I  regard  a  standard 
tionary  in  the  school-room  as  almoetss 
dispensable  necessity.    The  best  for  the 
pose  is  Webster's  Unabridged.— W.  8. 

Vermont*    I  think  it  would  be  v«y 
sirable  to  have   each   school   in  this 
supplied  with  Webeter's  Unabridged 
ary.— JusTUB  Dabtt. 

West    Vir^nia*     There   Is    not 
slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  im 
ance  and  necessity  of  every  school  in  the 
having  an  Unabridged  Dictionary  in  It-S. 
Butohbb. 


Indorsements  from  other  States  omitted   for  want  of 
Published  by  O.  A  O*  MCRRIAM,  Sprlngflold«  Wasa. 


^$50,000^ 

READY  FOR  EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION. 

During  the  year  1881,  we  paid  our  agents  about  |l20,ooo, 
each  one  drawing  his  pro  rata  according  to  the  number  of 
books  sold.  The  largest  amount  paid  to  ahyi^ne  agent  was 
{1560.     This  year  we  expect  to  pay  our  agents  ^50,000. 

Send  for  your  outfit.  Begin  in  time.  Take  your  choice 
froni  the  following  list  of  unequaled  subscription  books. 
All  popular.    All  easy  to  sell : 

1.  The  People's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Knowledge. 

2.  Gems  of  Deportment. 

3.  The  Physical  Life  of  Both  Sexes. 

4.  John  B.  Cough's  "Sunlight  and  Shadow." 

5.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Jas.  A.  Garfield— Ridpath* 

6.  Self- interpreting  Illustrated  Family  Bibles. 

7.  Beautiful  Photograph  Albums,  Etc 

Exclusive  territory  given  when  desired.  Descriptive 
Circulars  and  Terms  to  Agents  sent  on  application. 

Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA^  URIVERSIL  RROWLEOtiC. 

The  unexampled  popularity  and  saccess  of  this  work  is  very  significant  and 
gratifying.  The  sales  have  been  very  large,  specially  among  Teachers  and 
School  Trustees.  No  work  of  reference  published  is  equal  to  it.  It  is  inval* 
uaUe  alike  to  Teachers  and  Pupils.  There  is  need  of  such  a  work  for  ouf 
school-rooms.  The  best  educators  now  pursue  the  plan  of  setting  the  /m/i/  U 
^nd  out  far  himself.  This  he  can  not  do  without  some  books  of  reference  at 
hand.  The  People's  Cyclopedia  is  a  complete  Library  of  reference  within  itself 
It  is  not  only  the  best  and  cheapest,  but  also  the  latest  Cyclopedia  published. 

For  Sample  pages.  Descriptive  Circulars,  Prices,  Terms,  or  other  informa- 
tion, Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Gkn*l  Agent» 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WORKS    OF    REFERENCE 

Which  the  Children  need. 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  CYCLOPiEDIA  of  COMMON  THINGS 
Large  i2mo,  pp.  690,  with  a  very  full  index,  #3. 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  PERSONS  AND  PLACES. 
Large  i2mo,  pp.  956,  with  a  very  full  index,  I3.50. 

These  books  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
a-tf  Address.  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapous; 


Attention,  Teachers! 


'♦•»' 


As  time  rolls  on  wonders  increase.     Again  we  come  to  the  front 

offering  to  the  public  for 

NE  Dollar. 

A  book  containing  more  information  than  any  other  volume  ever 
published.    A  Dictionary  containing  every  useful  word  to  be 
found  in  the  English  langus^e,  with  its  true  meaning, 
derivations,  spelling,  and  pronunciations.    Also^ 
a  vast  amount  of  absolutely  necessary  in- 
formation upon  Science,  Mythology, 
Biography,  American  History, 
Inmans,  Land  Titles, 
Constitutions, 
X^aws 
Cities,    Colleges,    ARMY    AND    NAVY,    Debts,   Rate  of 
Mortahty,  Growth  of  Cities,  Rates  of  Interest,  Insolvent 
and  Assignment  Laws,  Etc.,  Etc. 


BEING    A    PERFECT 


Library  of  reference) 

1^  In  One  Handt  Volume.  '^M 


No  one  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book,  which  will  be  sent 

by  mail,  on 

RECEIPT   OF  $1.00 

Agents  Wanted.    Address 

G.  S.  CLINE  &  CO., 

Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


Agents    Wanted. 

We  want  an  active,  ener^retic  ag^ent  in  each  Township  in  the 
United  States,  to  canvsiss  for  the  best  subscription  books  ever  offered 
to  the  public.  We  offer  extra  inducements  to  live  Agents.  If  you 
desire  to  make  money,  lose  no  time  in  writing  us  for  circulars  and 
terms  to  Agents. 

p.  S.  CLINE  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Cltne  ft  Caraway, 
3-tf  VAI^^M^USO,   iHDfAIU. 


BEE  LINE  ROUTE  I 

PASSENGERS    FOR 

BOSTON  anil  NEW  ENGLAND  Points. 

Wm  find  this  LINE  many  hours  QUICKER  and  with  FEWER  CHANGES  than 
COMPETING  LINES. 

PASSENGERS  for  NEW  YORK  will  find  that  this  u  positively  the  ONLY  line  land- 
ing  Passengers  and  Baggage  in  New  York  City  WITHOUT  TRANSFER  of  any  kind. 

PASSENGERS  holding  tickets  to  EASTERN  Points  via  BEE  LINE,  are  aUowed  to 
stop  over  at  NIAGARA  FALLS  or  the  Lakes. 

ELEGANT  DINING  CARS  ou  through  trains. 

MAGNIFICENT  SLEEPERS  through  to  New  York  and  Boston  WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN 

A.  J.  HALFORDp  At  134  South  Illinois  Street, 

AND  LEARNED  THE  RATES  OVER  THE 

INDIANAPOLIS  &  ST.  LOUIS  R.  R. 

EXCURSIOI  TICRETS  TO  ALL  LAND  POIHTS  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States 
are  for  sale  by  him  at  the  lowest  figures. 

For  the  special  accommodfition  of  WES  FERN  PASSENGERS,  a  new  train  has  been 
put  on,  leaving  Indianapolu  at  7  p.  m.,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  early  the  next  morning,  and 
making  connections  with  all  trains  in  the  Union  Depot.  This  train  will  run  ON  TIME, 
and  may  be  depended  00  to  make  Connections  without  fail,  something  the  midnight  trains 
by  other  roads  can  not  offer. 

For  Information,  Rates  of  Fare,  Etc.,  call  at  Union  Depot,  Indiana- 
polL«,  or  at  Company's  Office,  134  South  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Special  Indncements  offered  to  Colonists  and  Emigrants. 
C  C.  GALE,  Gen'l  Supt.,        A.  J.  SMITH,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag^t, 
JndianapoliSy  Ind.  deuelandy  Ohio, 

A.  J.  HALFORD,  Passenger  Agent, 
3-10 1  Indianapolis^  Ind. 

TEACHERS^  TVANTED 

FOR  EARLY  SPRING,  SUMMER,  and  FALL  engagemenu,  now  coming  in.    No 

charge  to  Schools  and  Families. 

TEACHERS  will  find  the  central  location  and  "  Mutual  Plan"  of  this  Agency  make  it 
the  best  avenue  to  situations  in  the  WEST  and  SOUTH. 
Send  stamp  for  application-form  to 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
t^"  School  and  librarv  supplies  )  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

at  lowest  rates.  J  [  zo-tf] 

CINCINNATI  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

Fumtshe*  everything  a  School  or  Teacher  needs  at  a  large  discount. 

Send  stamp  and  learn  how  to  increase  your  income. 

09r  Agents  for  the  Reversible  Writing  Book  and  the  Universal  Graded  Grammar  Blanks. 
CoBSSSPONDBNTS  wanted  in  every  town;  private,  good  pay,  and  absolutely  no  expense. 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  JiLducational  i  ublishers, 

BOSTOI,  CH1GA60,  MEW  TOBK,  PHOADILPHIA,  SO  FRAKIKO, 

Prates  American  Texi-Bookof  Art  Education,     Revised  Edition 

of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.     Prepared  by  Prof.  Walt^ Smith, 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts.  ' 

Examples  for  Art  Study  in  High  Schools^  Drawing  Classes,  and 

Art  Schools. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Maierials,  For 
the  use  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Art  ind 
Science. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series.      For  Schools  and  Families. 

Animals  and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for 
instruction  and  object-lessons. 

Pranks  Aids  for  Object-Teachings  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 

Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Arty  with  2000  Wood-cuts. 

Art  in  the  House^  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 

The  Theory  of  Color,  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series  for  Children;  popular  Readers  for 

Primary  Classes. 
Sunday  School  Membership  Certificates  and  Certificates  of  Honor, 

Illuminated  Scripture  Text,  etc.,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  terms,  L.  PRANG  ft  CO., 

3-iy 112  Monroe  SU,  Chicago,  III. 

DESIRING  TO  ADD  TO  THEIR  INCOME  BY 
working  on  Saturdays  among  the  patrons  of  thai 
schools,  or  who  wish  profitable  employment  during  racation,  can  find  nflthing 
better  than  selling  AMERICAN  BTIQUBTTB  AND  RULB8  OP 
POLITBNBSSy  the  latest,  best,  and  most  salable  work  on  the  mti^ 
ever  presented  to  the  American  public 

SEE  WHAT  AGENTS  HAVE  TO  SAY. 

Bbdpokd,  Ind.,  February  x6,  i88b. 

A.  E.  Davis,  Sec'y— Z>Mr  Sir  :  I  mM  33  copies  of  "  American  Edquette  and  Knlaa 
of  Politeness"  yesterday.  I  have  sold  87  copies  in  eleven  days'  work.  *  *  Never 
handled  a  book  that  takeb  like  this  one.  Expect  to  sell  100  more  books  in  the  next  fin 
days.    Enclosed  ploase  find  draft,  etc.,  etc.    *    *  Prank  T.  Niilt. 

BLOOMrNGTON,  Ind.,  February  17,  itti. 
Ma.  A.  E.  Davis,  Sec'y  A.  A  A.  U.  P.  C,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

JUar  St'r:-—  «  «  »  i  have  been  canvassing  for  nearly  four  years,  and  **  Aaedcss 
Etiquette  "  sells  the  best  of  anything  I  ever  handled  before.    •    «    * 

J.  W.  Ealit. 

Prices — 12.00,  I2.25,  I2.50. 

The  Authors  and  Agents  Union  Publishing  Company  offers  the  best 
inducements  to  agents  of  any  publishing  house  in  the  Umted  !>tates. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulars.    Address  the 

AUTHOBS  AMD  AGENTS  UHIOI  PirBUSHIHG  COHPAIT, 

The  officers  arc:  Indianapous,  Ind. 

W.  A.  BELL,  President.  H.  S.  TARRELL,  Consnlting  Director. 

O.  W.  ALFORD,  Vice  Pres.        A.  E.   DAVIS,  Secretary. 

WALTER  R.  HOUGHTON,  Treasurer.  ytf 


TEACHERS 


L 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 
Fill  Tenn  begins  Sept  1.  1881.        Winter  Tenn  Jan.  4,  188S. 


.      THRBB  COLLEOIATE  COURSES. 
I.  Tfae  Coorae  in  Ancient  Clusics;   3.  The  Coarse  in  Modem  C 
3.  Tbe  Coorae  in  General  Science. 
Also,  «   Prepmr&tory  Conrae. 


The  F*ll  Term  begini  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thunday 
Morning,  September  I,  iSSl.     Students  to  be  examined  shonld  present 
themselTes  tvo  dafi  earlier. 
TitttOB  Free.     Contingent  Fee,  f  3  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  all, 

50  cents.     Fees  ninit  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
Women  Admitted  to  ail  Couraes  on  same  condilioni  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A,  R.  HOWE,  Trtttiurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PnndtU. 

Aupul  18,  iMi.  [9.I7] 


PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

QQnts*  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  h  ValisQs 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Iidiasa  State  Ntmal  8«1inL 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION 

Is  called  to  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Term  of  this  school.  Heretofore  ttii 
term  has  befran  immediately  after  the  Holidays.  This  year  it  begini  on  tbe6(hdayof 
December.  This  change  was  neceswry  in  order  to  make  the  three  terms  of  equal  tengtk, 
and  thus  enable  students  who  can  attend  but  one  or  two  terms  per  year  to  carry  oa  tbdr 
studies  without  loss.  This  could  not  be  done  so  long  as  the  terms  were  of  uaeqeal 
length. 
The  Spring  Term  begins  March  aist,  i88a. 

PRESENT  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Normal  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  old  students  in  attendance  tbii  yeir. 
The  number  of  those  entering  for  the  Elementary  or  the  Regular  Course  tncresacs  enck 
tens. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  strictly  a  professional  school  for  those  wishing  to  prepare 
for  teaching.    It  consisu  of  the  following  departmenu : 

Department  of  Psychology  and  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edo- 

CATJON. 

Department  of  Methods  and  Practice  in  Teaching. 

Department  of  Mathematics. 

Department  of  Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Department  op  Naiural  Science. 

Department  of  Geography. 

Department  of  Reading  and  English  Literature. 

Department  of  History  and  Civil  Government. 

Department  of  Latin. 

Department  of  Music. 

Department  of  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 

The  work  done  in  Natural  Science  is  far  superior  to  that  formerlT  done  in  this  depart^ 
ment,  and  a  working  laboratory  is  provided  in  which  students  test  by  experiments  aadt 
by  themselves  the  truth  of  ail  theories  presented, 

The  work  in  observation  and  practice  in  the  Training  Schools  has  been  greatly  » 
creased. 

Excelleni  facilities  for  the  study  of  I^tin  and  Vocal  Music  are  afforded. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  one  year  prepares  a  student  for  soccessfnl  teaching  ia  tke 
ordinary  common  schools  of  the  country. 

The  Regular  Courie  of  three  years  aims  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  teach  in  any  of  clit 
Graded  or  Uigh  Schools  in  the  State. 

Graduates  of  first  class  High  Schools  and  others  of  equivalent  acqniremenu  are  fonsed 
into  a  separate  class  in  order  to  give  rhem  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  Regular  Coone 
in  less  time  than  is  required  of  the  average  student. 

It  is  expected  that  thet>e  classes  will  be  able  to  finish  the  work  ia  /••»  jftart.  Sod 
classes  are  formed  in  the  Fall  and  Spring  Terms. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free.  A  janitor  fee  of  one  dollar  per  term  is  the  only  charge.  The  expcsie 
•f  boarding  has  slightly  increased  over  that  of  the  last  few  terms  because  of  the  iugbet 
price  of  food.  The  average  cost  for  board,  furnished  room,|fuel  and  light  is  now  %L.^l  to 
f  3.00  per  week. 

ADVANTAGES. 

All  graduates,  after  proving  their  ability  to  manage  a  school,  are  entitled  to  a  DbkNU* 
which  u  a  State  License  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Slate,  and  valid  ftr 
Hfe.  ^ 

The  demand  for  teachers  from  the  Normal  School  is  greater  than  we  can  MVPV' 
Those  wbo  can  do  first  class  work  can  be  supplied  with  first  class  positions. 

For  farther  information  send  for  the  last  Annual  Register  of  the  school,  or  addreti 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Pees,  of  the  Faculty, 

ifrtf  TERRE  HAUTE,  IKIX 


SCRIBXER^S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

3>J"  o  T7^    'JFL  e  «>  ca,  y . 

SCRIBNER'S 

Geographical  Eeader 
and  Primer. 

FOR  A  RHGIILAR  OR  SriTLEMRNTARY  READER 

AND  A  FIRST  BOOK:  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  handsomely  Jliu^trated  iweive-mo  volume  oj  2S8  paf^es  (including 
16  pages  of  maps),  substantially  bound  in  full  cloth, 

and  with  red  edges. 

Wholesale  Price.  60  Cents.    I.ntroduction  Price.  50  Cents. 

This  book  is  made  un  of  TWO  PARTS. 
Part  I,  '92  pages,  is  a  Reader^  of  the  third-reader  grade,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  picturesque  readings,  describing  a  series  of 
journeys  round  ihe  world,  based  upon  ^^Guyofs  Introduction^^* 
and  specially  arranged  for  class  purposes.  This  Part  is  designed 
for  a  Rf.gular  or  Supplementary  School  Reader,  and  as  a 
basis  for  oral  instruction  in  Geography. 

Part  II.  96  pages,  including  16  piges  of  handsomely  colored 
and  clearly  printed  maps  is  a  Primer  of  T.essons  in  Geography. 
This  Part,  the  proper  complement  of  Part  I,  is  so  shaped  as 
to  be  ea.sily  and  quickly  mastered  by  beginning  classes;  and,  in 
a  brief  compass,  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of  lessons,  exer- 
cises  and  reviews,  presents  all  the  essenteals  of  a  FIRST  BOOK 
on  this  subject 

The  Reader  and  Primer  is  suited  to  accompany,  or  form  a 
part  of,  any  series  of  Geographies.  Its  plan  is  entirely  new,  and 
is  formed  upon  the  best  principles  of  teaching,  as  illustrated  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  proper  reaction  from  the  elaborate  and 
overloaded  manuals  of  Geography  so  often  placed  in  the  hands 
of  children. 

With  a  view  to  its  wide  use,  the  price  is  placed  very  low.  It 
is  believed  that  the  educational  public  desire  well  adapted^  mod- 
irately  sized^  substantially  made,  good,  cheap  text-books. 

Sample  copies  furnished  for  examination,  with  reference  to  intro* 
duction,  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  ^  745  Broadway^  New  York. 

178  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  0.  S.  COOKi  Agent. 

[4-tfl 


a-ET     THE    BESrP. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca. 

American  Reprint  of  gtk  Edition. 

O'  Ihis  greal  work  there  can  ht  but  one  opinion.  As  a  general  encyclo- 
pedia of  human  knowledge,  it  gircs  not  only  ihe  luleiil  results  of  experimenls 
•nd  research  in  all  departments  of  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  but  a  oretui 
eibibil  of  the  present  stale  of  Literature,  History,  I'liilusophy  atid  Religion. 

The  AiHtriean  Reprint  of  this  work  contains  riiaiiy  and  imporlaat  kdvao* 
MgC!;  over  the  Enqlish  Edition.    Send  for  specimen  pages. 

O.  T.  CBATEM  ft  CO., 


hfinuttl  TSETESudTBS  BSIECIITS, 


TO.  TB.i^CHElieS- 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  Si.iS 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  tt.$o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {Jor  Sanday-Khool  Itaekers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Palton,  and  others,  f  1.75 
WEBSTER-S  UTTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 


So-oo-an,  Sterxraix-b  &  Oo., 

18  West  Washington  Street. 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  Jtlrducatlonal  r  ubiishers, 

BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  R:.W  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  SAM  FRAICISCO, 

Pranks  American  Tcxi-Bookof  Art  Education.     Revised  Edition 

of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.     Prepared  by  Prof.  Waller  Smiih, 
Slate  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachuseit*. 

Examples  for  Afi  Study  in  High  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and 

An  Schools. 
77u  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Matcricds.    For 

•the  use  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Art  and 
Science. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series,      For  Schools  and  Families. 

Animals  and   Plants  represented  in  iheir  natural  colors,  and  arranged  far 
instruction  and  object- les«ions.  ' 

Pranks  Aids  for  Object- Teachings  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergarten'*  and  Pnmiry  Ciasse*. 

Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Art^  with  2000  Wood-cuts. 

Art  in  tlie  House,  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 

The  Theory  of  Color,  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 

Pranks  Natural  Histoty  Series  for  Children;  popular  Readers  for 

Primar)'  Classes. 

Sunday  School  Membership  Certificates  and  Certificates  of  Honor 
Illuminated  Scripture  Text,  etc.,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  terms,  L.  PRANQ  ft  CO  , 

3-ly        112  Monroe  St..  Chica  o.  Til. 

Tl?  h  nilVD  C  ^E^^^^^'^'G  "TO  ^^^  '^^  THEIR  IxMCOME  BY 
*  Jj  AUuuXvO  ^o^king  on  Saturdays  among  the  patrons  of  their 
schoolit,  or  who  wiah  profitable  employment  during  vacation,  can  find  nothing 
better  than  selling  AMERICAN  ETIQUETTE  AND  RULES  OP 
POLITENESS,  the  latest,  best,  and  most  salable  work  on  the  subject 
ever  presented  to  the  American  public. 

SEE  WHAT  AGENTS  HAVE  TO  SAY. 

Bbdpord,  Ind  ,  February  16,  x*8t. 

A.  E.  DAvrs.  Stc*y-~DearSir:  I  soU  33  copies  of  "American  Etiquette  awl  ^'ulci 
of  Politeness"  yesterday.  I  have  sold  87  copies  in  eleven  days' work.  *  *  Nerer 
handled  a  bxik  that  takes  like  this  one.  Expect  to  sell  too  more  books  in  the  next  fin 
days.    Enclosed  please  find  draft,  etc.,  etc.     *    *  '  Fmakk  T.  ^BBLr. 

Bloomincton,  Ikd.,  February  17,  il8a. 
Ma.  A..  E.  Davis,  Sec'y  A.  k  A.  U.  P.  C.  Indianapolis.  Ind.: 

Hear  St'r:—  *  ♦  *  I  hive  been  canvassmj;  for  nearly  four  vears,  and  "  Amcrioa 
Etiquette  "  sells  the  best  of  anything  I  ever  handled  before.    •    «    « 

J.  W.  Eaixt. 

Prices — 12.00,  I2.25,  I2.50. 

The  Authors  and  Agents  Union  Publishing  Company  offers  the  bat 
inducements  to  agents  of  any  publishing  house  in  the  Uniicd  blates. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulars.     Address  the 

AITTHORS  AMD  AGENTS  UHIOM  PUBUSHIHG  COMPAIT, 
The  officers  are:  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  A.  BELL,  President.  H.  S.  TARRELL,  Consultiaf  Director.    « 

G.  W.  ALFORD,  Vice  Pres.       A.  E.  DAVIS,  Secretary. 

WALTER  R.  HOUGHTON.  TrcMurer.  t^ 


IH[O.PFAFFLIN&Ca 

UMfST  MUSIC  FARLORS  IH  THE  STATE. 

88  and  60  North  Pennsylvania  Street, 

IISTDIANA-POLIS. 

We  buy  Every  inslru- 

sell  mo  ment  we  sell 

PIANOS  I  MUST  PROVE 


ORGAI 


UBimsmip. 


ban  all 

or  It  may  be  re- 
other  dea 

intlecity  t«™d.to»r 

bined  expense. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  TO  RENT 

AND  RENT  APPLIED  ON  PURCHASE. 
OLD  INSTRUMENTS  taken  in  exchange  for  NEW  ONE'^. 


PIANOS 

0R6AN8 

sold  on  easy) 

sold  on  easy 

monthly      . 

monthly 

payments.     | 

payments. 

NO 

F  A.ivr  ir.  Y 

Can  afford  lo  be  without  a  strictly  reliable  instrument  at  prices  and 
terms  we  offer. 

J^T  Call,  or  send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  ~Q| 

Theo.  Pfafflin  &  Co., 

58  &  60  N.  Pennsylvania  St., 

4f  IlTIDIA.liTA.F01-.IS. 


Attention,  TEACHERS! 


•  •» 


As  time  rolls  on  wonders  increase.     Again  we  come  to  the  front 

ofTering  to  the  public  for 


NE     UOLLAR. 


A  book  containing  more  information  than  any  other  volume  ercr 
published.    A  Dictionary  containing  every  useful  word  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language,  with  its  true  meaning, 
derivations,  spelling,  and  pronunciations.    Also , 
a  vast  amount  of  absolutely  necessary  in- 
formation upon  Science.  Mythology, 
Biography,  American  History, 
Indians,   Land   Titles, 
Constitutions, 
Laws 
Cities,    Colleges,    ARMY    AND    NAVY,    Debts,  Rate  of 
Mortality,  Growth  of  Cities,  Rates  of  Interest,  Insolvent 
and  Assignment  Laws,  Etc ,  Etc. 


BEING    A    PERFECT 


Library  of  reference) 


In  One  Handy  Volume. 


No  one  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book,  which  will  be  sent 

by  mail,  on 

RECEIPT   OF  $1.00 

Agents  Wanted.     Address 

G.  S.  CLINE  &  CO., 

Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


Argents    Wanted. 

We  want  an  active,  energetic  agent  in  each  Township  in  tiie 
United  States,  to  canvass  for  the  best  subscription  books  ever  offered 
to  the  public.  We  offer  extra  inducements  to  live  Agents.  It  yea 
desire  to  make  money,  lose  no  time  in  writing  us  for  circulars  and 
terms  to  Agents. 

G.  S.  CLINE  &  CO.. 

SucceiMn  to  Cline  ft  Cartwtj, 

3-tf  VALPAXABO^  IlTDUllA. 


—$50,000^ 

READY  FOR  EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION. 


During  the  year  i88i»  we  paid  our  agents  about  ^20,000, 
each  one  drawing  his  pro  rata  according  to  the  number  of 
books  sold.  The  largest  amount  paid  to  any  one  agent  was 
/1560.     This  year  we  expect  to  pay  our  agents  1^50,000. 

Send  for  your  outfit.  Begin  in  time.  Take  your  choice 
from  the  following  list  of  unequaled  subscription  books. 
All  popular.     All  easy  to  sell : 

1.  The  Peoplk's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Knowledge. 

2.  Gems  of  Deportment. 

3.  The  Physical  Life  of  Both  Sexes. 

4.  John  B.  Gough's  "Sunlight  and  Shadow." 

5.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Jas.  A.  Garfield-— Ridpath. 

6.  Self-interpreting  Illustrated  Family  Bibles. 

7.  Beautiful  Photograph  Albums,  Etc. 

Exclusive  territory  given  when  desired.  Descriptive 
Circulars  and  Terms  to  Agents  sent  on  application. 

Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIAOF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  unexampled  {>opularity  and  success  of  this  work  is  very  significant  and 
gratifying.  The  sales  have  been  very  large,  specially  among  Teachers  and 
School  Trustees.  No  work  of  reference  published  is  equal  to  it.  It  is  inval- 
uable alike  to  Teachers  and  Pupib.  There  is  need  of  such  a  work  for  our 
school-rooms.  The  best  educators  now  pursue  the  plan  of  setting  the  pupii  to 
^ndnUfor  himself.  This  he  can  not  do  without  some  books  of  reference  at 
hand.  The  People's  Cyclopedia  is  a  complete  Library  of  reference  within  itself. 
It  is  not  only  the  best  and  cheapest,  but  also  the  latest  Cyclopedia  published. 

For  Sample  pages.  Descriptive  Circulars,  Prices,  Terms,  or  other  informa- 
tion, Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Gen'l  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WORKS    OF    REFERENCE 

Which  the  Children  need. 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COMMON  THINGS 
Large  i2mo,  pp.  690,  with  a  very  full  index,  ^3. 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  PERSONS  AND  PLACE?. 
Large  i2mo,  pp.  956,  with  a  very  full  index,  $3.50. 

These  books  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
4-tf  Address.  J«  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 


BEE  LINE  ROUTE  t 

PAS8BNOBRS    FOR 

BOSTON  and  NEW  ENGLAMD  Points. 

WUl  find  this  LINE  many  hours  QUICKER  and  with  FEWER  CHANGES  Ass 
COMPETING  LINES. 

PASSENGERS  for  NEW  YORK  wUl  find  that  this  is  podtiTely  the  ONLY  Bm  bai' 
ing  Passengers  and  Baggage  in  New  York  City  WITHOUT  TRANSFER  of  any  klad. 

PASSENGERS  holding  Uckets  to  EASTERN  Points  via  BEE  LINE,  are  allowed  l» 
stop  over  at  NIAGARA  FALLS  or  the  Lakes. 

ELEGANT  DINING  CARS  ou  through  trains. 

MAGNIFICENT  SLEEPERS  through  to  New  York  and  Boston  WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN 

A .  J.  H ALFORDp  At  134  Sonth  1 1  nois  Street^ 

AND  LEARNED  THE  RATES  OVER  THE 

INDIANAPOLIS  &  ST,  LOUIS  R.  R 

EXCUBSIOH  TICKETS  TO  ALL  LAUD  POINTS  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  Sistes 
are  for  sale  by  him  at  the  lowest  figures. 

For  the  special  accommodation  of  WESTERN  PASSENGERS,  a  ne^  train  hssbcM 
pat  on,  leaving  Indianapolis  at  7  p.  m.,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  early  the  next  momiag,sad 
making  connections  with  all  trains  in  the  Union  Depot.  This  train  will  run  ON  TIMI^ 
and  may  be  depended  on  to  make  Connections  without  fail,  something  the  midnight  trsin 
by  other  roads  can  not  offer. 

For  Information,  Rates  of  Pare,  Etc.,  call  at  Union  Depot,  lodiana* 
polls,  or  at  Company's  Office,  134  South  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Special  Inducements  offered  to  Colonists  and  Emigrants. 
C.  C.  GALE,  Gen'l  .Supt.,        A.  J.  SMITH,  GenM  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't, 
Indianapolis^  Ind,  Cleveland^  Ohio, 

A.  J.  HALFORD,  Passenger  Agent, 
3-10 1  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

TEACHERS^  Wj^NTED 

FOR  EARLY  SPRING,  SUMMER,  and  FALL  engagemenu,  now  coming  in.   No 

charge  to  Schools  and  Families. 

TEACHERS  will  find  the  central  location  and  **  Mutual  Plan  "  of  this  Ag«ncy  nakeit 
the  best  avenue  to  situations  in  the  WEST  and  SOUTH. 
Send  stamp  for  aopUcation-form  to 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
SOT"  School  and  library  supplies  )  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

at  lowest  rates.  )  [  lo-tf  ] 

CINCINNATI  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

Furnishes  everything  a  School  or  Teacher  needs  at  a  large  discount. 
Send  stamp  and  learn  how  to  increase  •3rottr  income. 
Agents  for  the  Reversible  Writing  Book  and  the  Universal  Graded  Grammar  Btaaki. 
CoSKBSPONDKNTS  wanted  in  evefy  town ;  private,  good  pay,  and  absolntely  no  < 


SCRIBNER'S  EDUCATIOXAL  SERIES 


O  TT^T    lE^  e  gi;  <3L  ar  • 

SCMIBNEE'S 

Geographical  Reader 
and  Primer. 

FOR  A  REGULAR  OR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READER 

AND  A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  twelve-mo  volume  of  288  Pages  [including 
j6  pages  of  mats),  substantially  bound  in  full  cloth, 

and  with  red  edges 

Wholesale  Price,  60  Cents.    Introduction  Price,  50  Cents. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  TWO  PARTS. 
Part  L  ^9^  P^gcs,  is  a  Reader y  of  the  third-reader  grade,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  picturesque  readings,  describing  a  series  of 
journeys  round  the  world,  based  upon  ^^Guyofs  Introduction^** 
and  specially  arranged  for  class  purposes.  This  Part  is  designed 
for  a  Regular  or  Supplementary  School  Reader^  and  as  a 
basis  for  oral  instruction  in  Geography. 

Part  ill  9^  P&gcs,  including  16  pages  of  handsomely  colored 
and  clearly  printed  maps,  is  a  Primer  of  Lessons  in  Geography. 
This  Part,  the  proper  complement  of  Part  I,  is  so  shaped  as 
to  be  easily  and  quickly  mastered  by  beginning  classes ;  and,  in 
a  brief  compass,  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of  lessons,  exer- 
cises and  reviews,  presents  all  the  essentials  of  a  FIRST  BOOK 
on  this  subject. 

The  Reader  and  Primer  is  suited  to  accompany,  or  form  a 
part  of,  any  series  of  Geographies.  Its  plan  is  entirely  new,  and 
is  formed  upon  the  best  principles  of  teaching,  as  illustrated  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  proper  reaction  from  the  elaborate  and 
overloaded  manuals  of  Geography  so  often  placed  in  the  hands 
of  children. 

With  a  view  to  its  wide  use,  the  price  is  placed  very  low.  It 
is  believed  that  the  educational  public  desire  well  adapted^  mod- 
erately sizedy  substantially  made,  good,  cheap  textbooks. 

Sample  copies  famished  for  examination,  with  reference  to  intro- 
duction, on  receipt  of  40  cents. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 
743  <^  745  Broadway,  New  York. 

178  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  0.  S.  COOK,  Agent. 

[4-»fl 


WILL  BB  BEADY  JUNE  lat. 

H  O  "W   a-o   T  ^  I^  K  I 

PRIMARY  LESSONS  m  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

D»isDtd  Ic  teiLCh  vary  youDf  pupila  haw  u  vpak  uid  write  cmtctij. 
By  W.  B.  POWELL,  A.  M. 
For  circuUn,  nuiipla  capin,  intiMlucilaB  rmiu,  «c^  iddren 

F.  S.  BELDEK, 
CowruTRVArt  ft  Co.,  Fublithen.  1 5  ]  ijj  Wabub  Ah.,  CUovt, 

THE  KEYSTONE  BLACK-BOA  BD  FLUID. 

r.«ff  BEST  BOARD  ATTAINABLE. 


;.« 

pp«i 

.>• 

on 

WEBSTEB  FOB  SCHOOLS. 


WalMMr  has  been  wivnily  ncommeadod  b;  SUte  Buperintendcala  of  Pvblb 
SflhoolH  of  36  Etate*.  and  b;  more  than  Flftr  CoUege  Preildenti. 

WUhlu  the  pnKt  year  28  State  Saperintendcnts  of  Srtiools  have  In  wrltingeipreaKil 
the  decire  that  eiery  PubKo  School  In  their  reipectira  SUIca  should  ba  HippUed  nU 


Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 


For  file  hm  of  TEACHERS  uid  SCHOXJLBS. 
Oier  3S,000  copies  of  (he  work  have  been  placed  In  Ihe  Fablia  Sohwb  of  tk 
oonntry  by  leglalatlTe  flnftClmcBU  or  School  OlHcera. 

£vei7  Btat«  porohaae  of  Dletionarlei  for  BohooU  hai  beeo  of  Watwter. 

New  IklitloiL  of  Webster  liaa  118,000  Words, 

(3000  more  tlum  any  other  EngUsb  DlrtlonaryJ 

Fonr  Pages  Colored  Plates,  8000  EnKravii^s, 

{nsu-ly  three  times  the  DOinbeT  Id  any  other  Dictiooaiy,)  tito  coalalm  a 

Blosrapliioal  Dictionary  of  9700  noted  i 

PnUlibed  liy  G.  &  C.  MERRIASf  &,  CO..  Slirliioflald,  I 


TH[0,PFI1PFLIN&C0. 

LAROEST  Hum  PARLORS  IH  THE  STATE. 
88  and  60  North  Pennsylvania  Street, 

iNr>iA.isrA.POLis. 

We  buy  and  Every  instru- 

tell  more  ment  we  lell 

PIANOS  ANE  MUST  PROVE 

ORGANS  UUBBDni: 

than  all  th< 

or  It  jaxf  be  re- 
other  deaJers 

inthecitycom  tumed.tour 
bined.  expenie. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  TO  RENT 

AND  RENT  APPLIED  ON  PURCHASE. 
OLD  INSIR  UMENTS  taken  m  exchanscfor  NEW  ONES. 

FUHOS    '  0B61R8 

lold  on  easy^  sold  on  easy 


monthly       ^^  monthly 

payments.     ^  payments. 


J^  Call,  or  send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  ^| 

Theo.  Pfafflin  &  Co., 

68  A  BO  M.  Panniylvania  St., 

4^  rtTr>iA.3srA.i>oijis. 


Tie  PEOPLE'S  Gtclofedia* 

—OF— 

Universal  Knowledge 

is  the  LATEST,  CHEAPEST  and  most  COMPLETE 

CYCLOPEDIA  Published. 

75,000  Se/s  Sold  the  FIR  ST  YEAR  of  its  Publication, 

o 

In  Comparison  with  other  works  of  a  similar  aim  and  scope  the 
PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA  has  more  than  double  as  many  subjects 
as  Appleton*s,  Chambers*s,  or  the  Brittannica. 

The  People's  Cyclopedia  has  over  5.000  engravings,  illustrating 
every  possible  department  of  knowledge. 

Its  Handsomely  Colored  Maps  and  Charts  constitute  a  com- 
plete atlas  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1882,  and  gives  the  latest  foreign 
and  domestic  statistics,  inaluding  the  census  of  the  United  States 
and  European  countries. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sims.  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University,  says:  "I 
have  Appleton*s,  the  Britannica,  Chambers's,  and  THE  PEOPLE'S 
CYCLOPEDIA.  I  refer  to  the  *  People's '  more  frequently  than  to 
all  the  others  put  together,  and  I  am  never  disappointed.*' 

Dr.  John  W.  Beach,  President  of  Wesley  an  University,  says:  "1 
have  bought  THE  PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  the  more  I  ex- 
amine the  more  I  value  it.  It  is  full,  dense,  rich,  and  scholarly.  No 
one  who  buys  it  can  regret  his  purchase.  Every  family,  library,  and 
school  ought  to  buy  it." 

The  President  and  entire  faculty  of  Bates  College  unite  in  an  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  THE  PEOPLES  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  say: 

"  We  find  it  a  work  to  be  cordially  and  unreservedly  recommendei 
It  is  emphatically  a  Cyclopedia  for  the  People,  moderate  in  price,  but 
great  in  usefulness^ 

"  It  is  accurate  and  up  with  the  times  in  its  teaching  of  science,  ^^ 
liable  and  full  in  giving  dates,  and  in  its  historical  and  biographical 
departments  it  gives  just  what  well-informed  persons  need  to  knov. 

"  Its  maps  and  charts  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  work  of  its 
kind,  and  its  illustrations  are  abundant  and  remarkably  true  to  the 
subjects  illustrated.  The  Appendixes  treat  of  very  important  mat- 
ters upon  which  information  is  not  very  available,  but  very  mud 
desired  and  needed.  Those  alone  give  the  work  high  and  perma- 
nent value." 

When  you  buy  a  Cyclopedia  buy  one  that  is 

The  Most  Practical  in  Information, 

The  Most  Complete  in  its  Topics. 

The  Most  Attrnc1i?e  in  Form, 

The  Most  Convenient  for  Use, 

The  Latest  in  PnblicatioB, 
In  short,  buy  The  Cheapest  in  Friei. 

TSS   POOPZiS'S   O^OZiOFSSZA. 

Specimen  pages  will  be  sent  to  any  address  npon  application  to 

•-tf  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  IndtaMpolii,  bl 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


McGDFFEY'S  REVISED  READING  CHARTS 

WITH  ECLECTIC  REVOLVIMe  STAND. 

xS  Ciiarta,  (alze,  s6  x  3s  In.)  Inclndlns  larse 
Scrtpl  Alptiab«t,  RomaD  Alpbabet,  c^ior 
Clwtt  and  MniHpitcatlan  Xablc. 

PRICE,  CHARTS  AND  STAND  COMI>L^%  17.50. 
CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK) 

Van  Antwerp,  Brago  &  Co.,  Fubiiahsrs. 


Attention,  Teachers! 


♦♦♦■ 


At  time  rolls  on  wonders  increase.     Again  we  come  to  the  frost 

offering  to  the  public  for 

NE  Dollar. 

A  book  containing  more  information  than  any  other  volume  tror 
published.    A  Dictionary  containing  every  useful  word  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language,  with  its  true  meaning, 
derivations,  spelling,  and  pronunciations.    Also 
a  vast  amount  of  absolutely  necessary  in- 
formation upon  Science,  Mythology, 
Biography,  American  History, 
Indians,  Land  Titles, 
Constitutions, 
I^aws 
Cities,    Colleges,    ARMY    AND    NAVY,    Debts,  Rate  of 
Mortality,  Growth  of  Cities,  Rates  of  Interest,  Insolvent 
and  Assignment  Laws,  Etc.,  Etc. 


BEING    A    PERFECT 


Library  of  reference) 

t^  In  One  Handy  Volume,  "^m 


No  one  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book,  which  will  be  tent 

by  mail,  on 

RECEIPT   OF  $1.00 

Annts  Wanted.    Address 

G.  S.  CLINE  &  CO. 

Valparaiso.  Indiana. 


A.gents    "Wanted. 

We  want  an  active,  energetic  agent  in  each  Township  in  the 
United  States,  to  canvass  for  the  best  subscription  books  ever  offered 
to  the  public.  We  offer  extra  i^iducements  to  live  Agents.  If  yoo 
desire  to  make  money,  lose  no  time  in  writing  us  for  circulars  and 
terms  to  Agents. 

G.  S.  CLINE::&  CO., 

Saccessore  to  Cline  ft  Caraway, 
3-Cf  VALPAaABO^  Inokana. 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

JKrt  and  JbLducational  rublishers, 

BOfiTOI,  CHICAGO,  NSW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  SAM  FRANCISCO, 

I=>  TJ  B  Xi  I  S  EC 

Jiangs  Anuruan  Text-Book  of  Art  Education.  Revised  Edition 
of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.  Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

.Examples  for  Art  Study  in  High  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and 

Art  Schools. 

H7u  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials.  For 
the  use  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Art  and 
Science. 

J^an^s  Natural  History  Series.     For  Schools  and  Families. 

Animals  and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for 
itistruction  and  object-lessons. 

J^an^s  Aids  for  Obfect- Teaching,  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 

XGustrations  of  the  History  of  Arty  with  2000  Wood-cuts. 

^rt  in  the  House,  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 

^The  Theory  of  Color,  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 

J^ran£s  Natural  History  Series  for  Children;  popular  Readers  for 

Primary  Classes. 
Sunday  School  Membership  Certificates  and  Certificates  of  Honor. 
Jilufninated  Scripture  Text,  etc.,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  terms,  L.  PRANG  ft  CO., 

3-iy  112  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  188fl. 


THREE  COLLEQIATE  COURSES. 

r.  The  Coarse  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Coarse  in  General  Science. 

Also,   a   Preparatory  Conrse. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  CoUqre  Year,  Thanday 
Morning,  September  i,  1881.  Students  to  be  examined  shoald  present 
themselres  two  days  earlier. 

Tuition  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  I3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
50  cents.    Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  FraidmS. 

Augott  IS,  i88x.  tp-lrl 


G-ISX     T^E    BESfF. 

Th«  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Anurkan  Reprint  of  gfh  Edilwn. 

Of  Ihii  gre«  work  Ihere  on  be  but  one  opinion.     Ai  >  general  encjdo- 

nedJK  of  hum»n  knowledge,  it  gives  not  only  ilie  latest  results  of  eiperiineiitt 

>nd  research  in  all  depattroenis  of  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  but  a  earefiU 

exhibit  of  the  present  sUlc  of  Literature,  History,  Philotophy  and  Rdipoi. 

The  AmtrUan  RttrinI  of  this  woik  contains  many  and  important  ad™- 
tega  over  the  Engli^  Edition.    Send  for  specimen  pages. 

O.  T.  CBAVOf  *  CO., 
,4t  M>  *°<1  Ml  Rao  St,  ODdiAii^  0. 


tnUoul  tSMS  ulIEE  DSIECIltl 


TO  TB-A-OECBSaS. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  »l-»I 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana,  lip" 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for  Surulay-scAocl  Ita^Atrs) 

By  John  HaU,  Francis  L,  Patton,  aud  others,  |i.7i 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  7S 


Sovtrwa,  SiWDcrarb  &  Co., 
18  Wett  WashingtoD  StreeL 


BEE  LINE  ROUTE ! 

PASSENGERS    FOR 

BOSTON  and  HEW  ENGLAND  Points. 

Will  find  this  LINE  many  hours  QUICKER  and  with  FEWER  CHANGES  than 
COMPETING  LINES. 

PASSENGERS  for  NEW  YORK  will  find  that  this  is  positively  the  ONLY  line  land- 
ing Passengers  and  Baggage  in  New  York  City  WITHOUT  TRANSFER  of  any  kind. 

PASSENGERS  holding  tickets  to  EASTERN  Points  via  BEE  LINE,  are  allowed  to 
stop  over  at  NIAGARA  FALLS  or  the  Lakes. 

ELEGANT  DiNING  CARS  ou  through  trains. 

MAGNIFICENT  SLEEPERS  through  to  New  York  and  Boston  WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN 

J.  NICHOLS^  At  134  South  IlUnois  Street, 

AND  LEARNED  THE  RATES  OVER  THE 

INDIANAPOLIS  &  ST.  LOUIS  K.  R. 

EXCURSIOH  TICKETS  TO  AIL  UHD  POINTS  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States 
are  for  sale  by  him  at  the  lowest  figures. 

For  the  special  accommodation  of  WESTERN  PASSENGERS,  a  new  train  has  been 
put  on,  leaving  Indianapolis  at  7  p.  m.,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  early  the  next  morning,  and 
Buking  connections  with  all  trains  in  the  Union  Depot.  This  train  will  run  ON  TI.ME, 
and  may  be  depended  on  to  make  Connections  without  fail,  something  the  midnight  trains 
by  other  roads  can  not  offer. 

For  Information,  Rates  of  Pare,  Etc.,  call  at  Union  Depot,  Indiana- 

polui,  or  at  Company*s  Office,  134  South  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Special  Inducements  offered  to  Colonists  and  Emigrants. 

C.  C.  GALE,  Gen'l  Supt.,        A.  J.  SMITH,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't, 

Tndianapolii^  Ind.  Cleveland^  Ohio, 

W.  J.  NICHOLS,  Passenger  Agent, 

3-10 1  Indianapolis^  Ind* 

PETER  GRAMLING. 

Merchant  Taller 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qfents'  FurnisMng  Gfoods^  Trunks  h  YalisQs 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. ' 
« 


bttaBa  8tote  Ntmal  SeteoL 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION 

U  called  to  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Term  of  this  school.  Heretofore  dot 
term  has  befun  immediately  after  the  Holidays.  This  year  It  begins  on  the  61I1  day  of 
December.  This  change  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  three  terms  ci  equal  lengtht 
aod  thus  enable  students  who  can  attend  but  one  or  two  terms  per  year  to  cany  oa  tbdr 
stndies  without  loss.  This  could  not  be  dme  so  long  as  the  terms  wera  01  ttacqaal 
ijBffth. 
The  Spring  Term  begins  If  arch  aist,  s88a. 

m 

PRESENT  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Normal  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  old  students  in  atte&daaca  this 
Tha  number  of  those  entering  for  the  Elementary  or  the  Regular  Course  incnaaci 
term. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  strictly  a  professional  school  for  those  wiahiac  to 
for  teaching.    It  consists  of  the  following  departments : 

Department  of  Psychology  and  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edw- 

CATION. 

Department  op  Methods  and  Practice  in  Teaching. 

Department  or  Mathematics. 

Department  of  Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Depariment  of  Na'iural  Science. 

Department  of  Geography. 

Department  of  Reading  and  English  Literature. 

Department  of  History  and  Civil  Government. 

Department  of  Latin. 

Department  of  Music. 

Department  of  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 

The  work  done  in  Natural  Science  b  far  superior  to  that  formerlv  done  ia  thia  depai** 
ment,  and  a  working  laboratory  is  provfded  in  which  students  test  by  experimcacs  made 
by  themselves  the  truth  of  all  theories  presented. 

The  work  in  obsenrauoa  and  pracuce  in  the  Training  Schools  has  beea  gxaatly  ia^ 


Excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Vocal  Music  are  afforded. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  one  year  prepares  a  student  for  successful  teochiiv  ia  cfca 
•rdinary  common  schools  of  the  country. 

Tba  Regulsr  Course  of  three  years  aims  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  teach  in  any  of  eh* 
Graded  or  High  Schools  in  the  Sute. 

Oraduates  of  first  class  High  Schools  and  others  of  equivalent  acquirements  are  fonaad 
into  a  separate  class  in  order  to  give  f  hem  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  Regular  Coura* 
in  less  time  than  is  required  of  the  average  student. 

It  is  expected  that  the»e  classes  will  be  able  to  finish  the  work  in  tmt»  jtmpt^ 
elasses  are  formed  in  the  Fall  and  Spring  Terms. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  b  free.    A  Janitor  fee  of  one  dollar  per  term  is  the  only  charge.    The 
•f  boarding  has  slightly  increased  over  that  of  the  last  few  terms  because  of  the  lugkar 

C'ce  of  food.    The  average  cost  for  board,  iumisbed  room»[fuel  and  li^t  is  ihow  ^fl^-TS 
00  per  week. 

ADVANTAGES. 

All  ipiduates,  after  proving  their  ability  to  manage  a  school,  are  entitled  to  a 
which  IS  a  Stau  License  to  teach  in  any  of  the  pubuc  schools  of  the  State,  nad 
Ife. 

The  demand  for  teachers  from  the  Normal  School  is  greater  than  we  can  at^^ily. 
Those  who  can  do  first  class  work  can  be  supplied  with  first  class  poritions. 

Fot  further  information  send  for  the  last  Annual  Register  of  the  school,  or  addreaa 

CEO.  P.  BROWN,  Pees,  of  the  Faculty, 

ss^  9  TERRS  HAirrS,  IKIX 


The  Great  Need  of  Primary  Schools  at  Last  Supplied  I 

POWELL'S  Language  Series. 

IriOW  TO  TALK. 

IntToduction  Price A'- 

Exchange  Price 25- 

HO  W    TO   W  RITE. 

(In  Prbss.) 

"Fhese  two  books,  prepared  by  W.  B.    Powell,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Aurora,  111.,  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  successful  effort  in  training  children  to  tall(^ 
atikd  ^rrite  correctly. 

Their  f}urpose  is  to  guide  the  young  learner  in  the  correct  use  of  language  at  the  time 
'virheB  he  is  acquirittg a  vocabulary  and  forming  habits  of  sp feck. 

Xhe  ordinary  school  grammars  and  alleged  language  text>books  fail  because  they  are 
only  suitable  for  comparatively  advanced  pupils,  Mr  ho  commence  their  study  too  late,  after 
bad  hsibits  of  speech,  which  books  are  powerless  to  correct,  have  been  formed. 

Pupils  reading  in  a  Second  and  Third  Reader  can  readily  understand  everything  in  the  • 
Ursc  book. 

Specimen  copies  for  examination,  with  reference  to  adoption,  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  the  exchange  price.     Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction  in  schools.     Address, 

F.    8.    BELDEN, 

153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers.  7-tf 

THE  INDIANA  ASBURY  UNIVERSITY. 


-:o:- 


I.  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ARTS.  Two  Courses,  Clas- 
socal  and  Philosophical.  Ample  facilities  in  Language,  Mathematics,  Science, 
and  other  branches. 

II.  THEOLOGICAL  COURSE.  Instruction  by  the  President  and  four 
Professors. 

III.  LAW  Course,     instruction  by  three  Professors. 

IV.  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT.  Under  the  direction  of  a  United 
States  officer. 

V.  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.  Thoroughly  organized.  Instruction 
bj  six  skilled  and  experienced  teachers.     Three  years  Courses. 

Tuition  free.  Both  sexes  admitted.  Location  healthy.  Easily  reached 
from  all  directions.    Apply  for  catalogues  and  information  to 

ALEXAXDISR  MARTIN,  IX.  D.,  Fres't, 

7- It  Greencastle,  Ind. 


ROGET'S  THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PHRASES. 

The  purpose  of  tbis  work  is  to  supply,  with  respect  to  the  English  languaee^  a  dcaideN 
atum  hitherto  unsuppUed  in  any  language ;  namely,  a  collection  of  the  words  it  contaiBs, 
and  of  the  idiomatic  combinations  peculmr  to  it,  arranged  according  to  the  ideas  they  ex- 

f>ress,  rather  than  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  a  dictionary.  The  first  edition  was  pais- 
ished  in  1855,  and  its  great  utility  being  at  once  apparent  to  those  for  whom  it  vud^ 
signed,  it  was  rapidly  adopted  by  teachers,  students,  professional,  and  all  other  pcnon 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  them  in  their  labors.  Numeroa 
editions  followed,  with  scarce  any  change  in  text  or  arrangement;  bat  during  tbcirsp- 

Ctarance  the  author  busied  himself  in  collecting  additional  words  and  phrases  for  an  es- 
rgement  of  the  original.  The  improvement  thus  projected.  Dr.  Rogetdid  not  lire  to 
complete,  and  his  son  assumed  as  a  duty  the  task  of  carrying  it  out;  which  he  has  done 
/  in  the  yery  efficient  manner  here  shown.  Many  new  words,  not  contained  in  the  author  1 
manuscript,  have  been  inserted,  and  some  changes  of  det;iil  made  where  the  form  of  tbe 
work  seemed  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  new  index  contains  not  only  all  tbe 
wotds^  but  likewise  the  phrases,  all  of  which  were  omitted  in  previous  editions.  Theae 
additions,  though  they  increase  the  bulk  of  the  work,  have  greatly  augmented  its  useful- 
ness, and  rendered  it  perfect  as  a  worlc  of  its  kind,  and  that  without  a  competitor,  it  bei^ 
the  only  one  to  be  obtained.—  'J he  Pilot, 

We  have  for  years  had  two  copies  of  the  manual  in  constant  employ— one  at  our  office 
desk,  and  one  at  home— and  we  speak  that  we  do  know  when  we  say  that  itua  fren 
piece  of  unwisdom  for  one  who  desires  exactness  and  elegance  of  expression,  to  neglect 
the  various  helps  which  it  ofttr%.~'Congregationalist. 

It  has  been  regarded  as  a  standard,  and  as  mdispensible  to  the  scholar.  The  reqr  foil 
index  makes  it  easy  to  consult,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  we  can  not  afford  to 
be  without.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  a  standard,  and  there  are  no  terms  the  cricic  can  use 
in  speaking  of  it  but  terms  of  unqualified  praise. —  The  Churchman. 

To  those  familiar  with  this  invaluable  word-book  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  nev  edhioD 
is  vastly  superior  to  all  former  ones,  being  enlarged  by  over  two  hundred  pages,  and  the 
index  containing  thirty  thousand  additions.  Those  who  have  never  met  with  it  wtll  be 
glad  to  know  that  it  is  a  systematic  collection  of  all  the  words  and  phrases  in  our  language. 
and  its  use  is  to  supply  a  writer  with  the  exact  word  or  phrase  to  express  any  sfattdeof 
thought.  While  there  are  many  dictionaries  and  works  on  synonyms,  none  can  be  naoied 
beside  this,  which  is  indispensable  to  all  writers  of  the  tongue. — Ifound  'J able. 

Crown,  8vo.,  nearly  800  pages,  ^2.00.    With  Dennison's  Patent  Index,  I3.001 

JOHN  R.  ANDERSON  &  CO.. 
55  Chambers  St.,  New  York.  6  Washington  St.,  Chicaga 

N.  B.  A  list  of  School  and  Text- Books  taken  in  exchange  for  this  book  sent  on  appS* 
cation.  .  .___  

EVE'S    3D^TJa-I3:a?ER;S, 

— OR — 

COMMON  SENSE  FOR  MAID.  WIFE  AND  MOTHER. 

By  MARION  HARLAND, 
Author  of  '*  Common  Sense  in  the  Household"  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

SPECIMKM  OPINIONS  OF  TH«  PRESS. 

**  It  is  devoted  to  woman's  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  interests,  and  as  a  whole, no 
work  heretofore  published  in  the  interest  of  her  sex  has  been  its  equal.  Its  moral,  social 
and  intellectual  ideas  are  of  a  roost  noble  order  Its  instruction  is  practical,  its  seotiraeot 
is  sweet  and  wholesome.  All  mothers  ought  to  read  the  earnest  protest  against  a  too-early 
completion  of  girls'  school  life  — A^.   V.  Home  yournat." 

"  Women  can  say  things  to  women  which  the v  would  not  hear  from  men— thmgs  which 
our  author  declares,  men  do  not  hnotu.  The  language  of  this  writer  is  plain  and  forcible. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  reader  misunderstanding  it.  The  chapters  entitled  'Shall 
Baby  Be?'  and  'Coming,'  deserve  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every  married  coapk. 
In  fact,  the  volume  is  replete  with  good  advice  and  suggestions,  and  every  woman  cao 
read  it  with  profit." — Chicag^o  Evening  yournal. 

"Such  a  book  as  this,  prepared  by  a  lady  of  sound  good  sense,  as  well  as  practical  tal* 
ent,  a  lady  who  has  seen  the  world  and  come  in  contact  with  wives  and  mothers  in  nany 
lands  and  under  many  systems  of  education  and  housekeeping,  must  be  of  immense  use- 
fulness. It  is  a  sort  of  guide-book  at  home.  Thousands  ot  lives  might  have  beeo  bright- 
ened and  ten  thousand  anxious  days  and  nights  avoided  had  the  good  sense  of  these  pages 
been  incorporated  into  the  daily  work  of  the  household." — New  York  Observer. 

"  Eve's  I>aughters  "  is  a  useful  book,  and  contains  an  endless  amount  of  truth,  is  cleverly 
written,  with  forcible  illustrations,  showing  wide  reading.  The  chapter  entitled  'friact 
Charming'  is  pleasantly  and  thoughtfully  written."— AT.  V.  Daily  Times. 

"  Marion  Harland  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  information  relating  to  the  physical 
life  of  the  maid,  the  wife  and  the  mother,  and  the  peculiar  phases  of  each  of  these  con- 
ditions is  treated  with  an  instinctite  delicacy  and  a  modest  frankness  which  leaves  nothing 
to  offend  even  the  most  susceptible  young  girl." — New  York  Herald. 

Royal  i2mo,  156  pages.     Bound  in  new  shade  of  Cloth,  with  characteristic 
gold  ornate  side  and  back  stamp,  $2.00.     The  same,  full  gilt,  I3.50. 

Sold  only  by  Subscription.     Published  by 
7-it  JOHH  R.  ANDERSON  &  HENRY  S.  ALLEN,  55  Cbaml)«rs  St.,  N«w  York. 


SCFJIBNER'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


o  "ST^    3F1.  e  «.  <a.  y . 

SCEIBNEE'S 

Geographical  Reader 
and  Primer. 

FOR  A  REGULAR  OR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READER 

AND  A  FFRST  BOOK  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  twelve-mo  volume  0/288  pages  (including 
16  pages  of  maps),  substantially  bound  in  full  cloth, 

and  with  red  edges. 

Wholesale  Price,  60  Cents.    Introduction  Price,  50  Cents. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  TWO  PARTS. 
Part  I,  ^9*  Paiges,  is  a  Reader^  of  the  third-reader  grade,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  picturesque  readings,  describing  a  series  of 
journeys  round  the  world,  based  upon  ^^Guyofs  Introduction^^'' 
and  specially  arranged  for  class  purposes.  This  Part  is  designed 
for  a  Regular  or  Supplementary  School  Reader,  and  as  a 
basis  for  oral  instruction  in  Geography.  • 

Part  III  9^  pages,  including  16  pages  of  handsomely  colored 
and  clearly  printed  maps,  is  a  Primer  of  Lessons  in  Geography. 
This  Part,  the  proper  complement  of  Part  I,  is  so  shaped  as 
to  be  easily  and  quickly  mastered  by  beginning  classes ;  and,  in 
a  brief  compass,  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of  lessons,  exer- 
cises and  reviews,  presents  all  the  essentials  of  a  FIRST  BOOK 
on  this  subject. 

The  Reader  and  Primer  is  suited  to  accompany,  or  form  a 
part  of,  any  series  of  Geographies.  Its  plan  is  entirely  new,  and 
is  formed  upon  the  best  principles  of  teaching,  as  illustrated  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  proper  reaction  from  the  elaborate  and 
overloaded  manuals  of  Geography  so  often  placed  in  the  hands 
of  children. 

With  a  view  to  its  wide  use,  the  price  is  placed  very  low.  It 
is  believed  that  the  educational  public  desire  7vell  adapted,  mod' 
erately  sized,  substantially  made,  good,  cheap  text-books. 

Sample  copies  furnished  for  examination,  with  reference  to  intro- 
duction, on  receipt  of  40  cents. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 
743  ^  745  Broadway,  New  York. 

178  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  0.  S.  COOK,  Agent. 
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T[][0,PFAFFLIN&CO, 

URGEST  MUSIC  PARLORS  IH  THE  STATE. 

B8  and  60  North  Pennsylvania   Street, 

IJSTDIANAPOLIS. 

We  buy  and  Every  iostni- 

sell  more  ment  we  sell 

PIANOS  AND  yUST  PROVE 

ORGANS  ISRIFIBOm. 

than  all  the 

or  It  may  be  re 
other  dealers 

In  tbc  city  com  turned  Uo.r 
bined.  expense. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  TO  RENT 

AND  RENT  APPLIED'ON  PURCHASE. 
OLD  INSTRUMENTS lahn  m  eiehmgefor  NEW  ONES. 

PIANOS  ORGAIIg 

sold  on  easy  sold  on  easy 

monthly  monthly 

payments.  payments. 

NO    F^nx  11^  Y 

Can  afford  to  be  without  a  strictly  reliable  instrument  at  prices  and 

terms  we  offer. 

t&'  Call,  or  send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  *SB 

Theo.  Pfafflin  &  Co., 

68  &  60  If .  Pennsylvania  St., 

4-tf  X2>rjDTJ\.TSlA.FOX..TS. 
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ECLECnC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


N  EW  BOOKS. 

HOI.BBOOK*S  TIBST  LikTIN  IJ»SON8. 

First  Latin  Lessons.  By  Irene  Holbrook,  of  the  National  Normal  Uni- 
▼ersity,  Lebanon,  O.  i2mo,  8i  pages.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price, 
50  cents. 

SBOTH'S  STUDIES  IK  ENGLISH  UTEBJlTURE. 

Studies  in  English  Literature.    Introducing  Selections  from  the  Five  Great 
Classics^  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  Milton,  and  a  History 
of  English  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Death  of  Dryden  in  1700. 
By  M.  W.  Smith,  Teacher  of  English  Literiature,  Hughes  High  School,  Cin 
cinnati,  O.     i2mo,  about  425  pp.    Introduction  and  sample  copy  price,  |i.20' 

SCHUTI.EB>S  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology,  Empirical  and  Rational,  for  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  by 
A.  Schuyler.  LL.  D.,  President  Baldwin  University  and  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Logic.  i2mo,  about  475  pp.  Introduction  and  sample  copy 
price,  ;|i.40. 

THB  BCLBCnC  QUESTION  BOOK,  OB  TEACHEB*S  EXABflNKB. 

By  Alexander  Duncan,  A.  M.  Questions  for  Complete  Review  of 
Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  as  taught  in  the  best  modem  text-books.  An  invaluable  aid  to 
teachers  and  those  preparing  for  examinations.  i2mo,  cloth,  365  pp.  Sam- 
ple copy  and  Introduction  price,  50  cents. 

l>OBXEB*S  TBEAST7BY  OF  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Part    I.    Introduction  and  Sample  Copy.    Price  50  cents. 
Part  II.    Introduction  and  Sample  Copy.    Price  65  cents. 

Both  volumes  now  ready.  Invaluable  to  teachers  and  pupils.  The  Treasuty 
instructs  the  pupils  in  just  those  branches  of  knowledge  not  considered  in  the 
ordinary  school  room.  Questions  and  Answers  in  the  Sciences,  Natural 
History,  etc.,  etc.     Part  I  for  primaiy  class;  Pari  II  for  higher  grades. 


SEND  ORE  DOLLAR  for  sample  copy  of  the  Eclectic  History  of 
THB  Unitrd  States,  complete  to  date,  containing  portraits  of  all  the  Presi- 
dents, and  other  distinguished  characters  in  American  history;  numerous 
bright  and  enlivening  illustrations ;  excellent  maps,  etc.,  etc.  A  fascinating 
and  beautiful  school-book. 


McGuffeys  Revised  Readers  and  Speller,  White's  Arithmelics^ 

McGuffey's  Revised  Reading  Charts^  Schuyler* s  Algebra, 

Rays  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras^  Holbrookes  Grammars^ 
Harvey s  Revised  Grammars  and  Composition,        Norlands  Philosophy^ 

Ectectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Norton* s  Physics^ 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Norton^ s  Chemistry^ 

Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  Brown's  Physiology, 

Thalheimer's  Historical  Series^  JCidd*s  Elocution^ 

PecLsle^s  Graded  Selections  for  Memorising^  Etc, 
'Dcserlptive  Catalogue  and  Prioe-List  on  Application. 


VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  k  New  York. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  Sohool 

AMD  VliySKff SOS  ZlV0VXYX7Tir9 

VAl,PARAI0O,    INDIANA, 
WILL  OKBN  rra 

41CT  SESSION  ON  TUESDAY,  AUG  29.  1882. 

I        I  I  :o:  J 

This  Inititution,  now  roor*  prosperous  than  ever  before,  has  grown  and  flourubed 
solely  upon  its  own  merits.  Strict  attention  to  business,  thorough  work  in  every  de- 
partment, and  honorable  competition,  without  any  attempt  to  diqtaraga  the  good  work 
of  other  schools,  have  won  for  it  encomiums  from  leading  educators  everywhere,  and 
have  in  eight  years  built  up  a  school  from  one  beginning  with  35  studenu  to  one  whose 
average  enrollment  exceeds  xaoo,  thus  making  it  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LAND. 

The  attendance  each  succeeding  term  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  correspoad- 
ing  term  of  the  previous  year. 

This  continued  growth  tor  Nine  Consecutive  Years  is  the  Best  Evidence  of  the  School's 
Worth. 

It  now  has  representatives  from  almost  EVERY  STATE  AND  TERRITORY  IN 
THE  UNION,  and  from  the  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA,  These  young  people  aw 
refined  and  cultured,  and  come  from  the  best  families.  Th^  majority  of  them  have  made 
tkeir  cwn  money ,  and  are  payini^  their  own  tvny,  white  many  others  come  from  homes  of 
luxury. 

ALL  ARE  UPON  THE  SAME  BASIS,  the  only  criterion  being  the  work  done. 

No  institution  is  more  faithful  to  those  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Each  department  is  in  charge  of  a  teacher  especially  trained  for  hit  work.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  instructor  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  one  or  two  branches  can  accomplish 
more  for  students  than  the  one  who  attempts  to  teach  everything.  This  advantage  can 
not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small. 

The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  elasses  of  so  many  different  grades  that  stu- 
dents can -enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  bogin  where  they  wish  and  advance 
as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

MRS.  KINSeY  has  assumed  full  management  of  the  Boarding  and  Rooms  of  the 
LADIES'  DEPARTMENT.  Parents  need  have  no  fears  about  sending  their  daugh- 
ters here,  as  they  will  be  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  and  cultured  lady,  who  will 
give  them  her  special  attention. 

ESPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  fact  that  the  School  Buildings  are  located  about  one  mile  from  the  citr,  while  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  School,  has  caused  us  serious  inconvenience  in  securing  for 
students  such  accommodations  as  we  desired. 

Building  after  building  has  been  erected,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  attendance.  During  the  past  four  years  the  citizens  have  come 
to  our  aid.  Now  *'  College  Hill "  is  a  village  of  itself,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  im 
suting  that  we  are  prepared  to  furnish-all  wno  come  with  large,  well  lighted,  well  venti- 
lated rooms,  and  near  the  School  Buildings. 

For  the  Library,  during  the  past  year,  $3500  have  been  expended,  and  during  the 
coming  year  $g>oo  more  will  be  expended.  Choice  books,  magaxines,  daily  papers. 
American  and  Foreign,  and  everything  that  tends  to  make  a  pleasant  literary  home  are 
found  here. 

The  Scientific  Department  is  being  completely  furnished.  We  are  securing  finely 
prepared  specimens  of  aU  kinds  of  birds  and  other  animals,  and  Geolegical  specimens 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

'  The  Philosophical,  Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  Is  new  and  of  the  most  ap- 
proved patterns. 

No  expense  is  spared  in  providing  everything  of  the  best  quality,  so  that  in  this  depart- 
ment also  students  will  have  the  same  advantages  as  are  found  in  the  older  and  endowed 
institutions  of  learning. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  in  connection  with  the  Normal  is  the  most 
complete  Business  College  in  the  West.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  plan. 
The  attendance  being  large,  enables  us  to  sustain  two  sets  of  offices;  this  affords  advaa- 
tages  found  at  no  other  Commercial  School.  The  fact  that  the  demand  for  teachers, 
book*keepers  and  clerks  trained  here  is  greater  than  we  can  supply,  is  the  best  evidence 
that  the  work  in  every  department  meets  the  wants  of  the  public. 

POSITIONS  SECURED.>-The  student  who  completes  any  one  of  the  courses  of 
study  is  almost  certain  to  secure,  at  once,  a  good  paving  position. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  RATES.— Notwithstanding  our  increased  facilities,  and  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  everything  have  materially  increased,  yet  the  rates  to  the  student 
remain  the  same. 

Tuition  $8  per  term.  Board  and  well-furnished  room  9z.7o  to  $x  90  per  week.  Never 
exceeding  the  latter 

CALENDAR.— Fall  Term  will  open  August  39,  x88a;  First  Winter  Term  will  open 
November  7, 1883;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  16,  1883;  Spring  Term  will 
open  March  97,  1883;  Summer  Term  will  open  Jnue  5,  1(183. 

For  catalogue  or  particalars  address  H.  B.  BBOWH«  Prinelptl,  or 

S-tf  0.  P.  RINSEY,  Associate  PKn. 


Fall  Ttrta  open*  TiwmIbt.  Sfptrmbcr  S,  IMS. 

SnUin  Iniiau  HaTotl  Colligi  iid  Fractiul  Sbubiii  IittitnUi 

MITCHELL,  LAWRENCE  CO.,  IND. 

Eitabliihed  April  6,  1680.       ....       locorponied  June  7.  ■»=■ 

SUSTAINS  THE  FOLLOWING  DEPARTMENTS: 

Classical,  SctiKTiric,  Teichbbs',  Butwise.  Piifiiatkby.  Pehhansiiip  and  D>*«- 

ADVANTAGBS.— rullcarpK/EupcrieKid  Memal  Tuchm.   Appiriiuainevny 

Dcpinmeut.  Economy  for  Sludtnii,  Thotoiiihly  equipped  Coinniercul  DainTtinent. 
S|»ci*l  lllenHDn  i>  giyf  n  to  Ihe  .object  of  GrHlini  th*  Uuiricl  Sckool.  Heillhlul  Lo- 
CAIion  ud  iiDininDdkiiil  Vew  Buildinf. 

ATTENDANCE,-lne«h«iicc«din|[y«rMBcelhe(oundln«oftbein«ilqlioii,ll>e 

EXPENSES— The  inxitiiilon  btiig  under  ihe  wmgemtnt  ot  i  Board  of  TruHeei 
elec'td  by  Ibe  people,  it  i>  i:ontideTed  by  [be  cmieni  »  iheir  Kbool.  Fac  thii  leiion 
tbe  belt  arnnttrniFni  fcr  boardintc  can  bg  made,  Inilead  of  Ibe  doIk  asd  csnruwon  of 
the  LARGiBDASDiKC  HALL  plan,  the  itudenubiTequicIaBdieeurily  is  nicely  fumilbed 

Tuition  per 
RoatdADdi 

Nicely  Turn 

Fall  Term  begini  begini  Sept.  g.   iBBi.  Spiinf  Tern  besina  Apnl  ).  ■<>}- 

Fint  Wlnlerferm  beaioi  Not.  14.  iBaa.  Sonmer  Term  btpsi  June  11,  iH}. 

^ ...,■_.__-.. ._^__  ,__   ..  _^j_  Fourth  Aon'l  Comn't,  July  16,  iSSj. 

W.  E.  LL'GENBEtX,  Pnaldent, 


weev ..,.'. r. "Z"'Z!.\3"*!:/.'.3r^'io 

»in  per  week 


I[][0,PP(lFFLIN&Cfl. 

LARGEST  MUSIC  fARLORS  IN  THE  STATE. 

88  and  60  North  Pennsylvania  Street. 

Wc  buy  and  Every  instni- 

sell  more  ment  we  sdl 

PIANOS  AND  MUST  PROVE 

ORGANS  umnnTD. 

than  all  the  ■  h* 

other  dealers 

turned  at  our 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  TO  RENT 

AND  RENT  APPLIED  ON  PURCHASE. 
QLD  INSTR UMENTS taken  i«  >xchangeJor  NEW  ONES. 

PIANOS  OEfiAIS 


soldoneasy^ 

(Old  on  eaST 

mpnthly       . 

tnomhljr 

payments.     | 

N  Q 

F  Ainix-ir 

Can  afford  to  be 

without  a  strictly  reliable  instrument  at  prices  and 
terms  we  offer. 

|®-Call 

or  send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  -Bl 

Theo.  Pfaiflin  &  Co., 

58  &  60  N.  Pannsylvania  St., 

vir 
5 

IlTr»I^N-JLI>OX.IS. 

The  Great  Need  of  Primary  Schools  at  Last  Supplied! 

POWELL'S  Language  Series. 

HO^W  TO  TALK. 

Introduction  Price ^a. 

Exchange  Price -. 35'  ' 

HOW    TO    WRITE. 

(In  Fkbss.) 

These  two  books,  prepared  by  W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Aurora,  111.,  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  successful  effort  in  training  children  to  talk 
and  write  correctly. 

Their  purpose  is  to  guide  the  young  learner  in  the  correct  use  of  language  at  the  time 
when  he  is  acquiring  a  vocabulary  and  /ortnine  habits  oj" speech. 

The  ordinary  school  graAimars  and  alleged  language  text-books  fail  because  they  are 
only  suitable  for  comparatively  advanced  pupils,  who  commence  their  study  too  late,  after 
bad  habits  of  speech,  which  books  are  powerless  to  correct,  have  been  formed.    , 

PujpiU  reading  in  a  Secbnd  and  Third  Reader  can  readily  understand  everything  in  the 
first  book. 

Specimen  copies  for  examination,  with  reference  to  adoption,  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  the  exchange  price.     Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction  in  schools.     Address, 

F.   8.    BELDEN, 

153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
COWFERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers.  yif 

THE  INDIANA  AS6URY  UNIVERSITY. 

Fall  Term  will  open  Septeiiib<*i*  13tli. 

— :o: 

I.  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ARTS.  Two  Courses,  C!as- 
socal  and  Philosophical.  Ample  facililies  in  Language,  Mathematics,  Science, 
and  other  branches. 

IL  THEOLOGICAL  COURSE.  Instruction  by  the  President  and  four 
Professors. 

III.  LAW  COURSE.     Instruction  by  three  Professors. 

« 

IV.  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT.  Under  the  direction  of  a  United 
States  officer. 

V.  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.  Thoroughly  organized.  Instruction 
by  six  skilled  and  experienced  teachers.     Three  years  Courses. 

Tuition  free.  Both  sexes  admitted.  Location  healthy.  Easily  reached 
from  all  directions.     Apply  for  catalogues  and  information  to 

ALEXAKDISR  MARTIN,  LL.  D.,  Pres't, 

7  2t  Greencastle,  Ind. 


I 

BEE  LINE  ROUTE ! 

PASSBMOBRS    FOR 

BOSTON  and  NEW  ENGLAND  Points. 

Will  find  this  LINE  many  hours  QUICKER  aad  with  FEWER  CHANGES  thu 
COMPETING  LINES. 

PASSENGERS  for  NEW  YORK  will  find  that  this  is  positively  the  ONLY  line  bad- 
ing  Passengers  and  Baggage  in  New  York  City  WITHOUT  TRANSFER  of  any  klad. 

PASSENGERS  holding  tickeU  to  EASTERN  Points  via  BEE  LINE,  are  aUowedto 
stop  over  at  NIAGARA  FALLS  or  the  Lakes. 

ELEGANT  DINING  CARS  ou  through  trains. 

MAGNIFICENT  SLEEPERS  through  to  New  York  and  Boston  WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN 


W.  J.  NICHOLS, 


At  13i  Sonth  nilnoia  Stmt, 


AND  LEABNED  THE  RATES  OVER  THE 

INDIANAPOLIS  &  ST.  LOUIS  R.  R 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  TO  ALL  LAND  POINTS  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States 
are  for  sale  by  him  at  the  lowest  figures. 

For  the  special  accommodation  of  WES  TERN  PASSENGERS,  a  new  train  has  beta 
put  on,  leaving  Indianapolis  at  7  p.  m.,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  early  the  next  morning,  sad 
making  connections  with  all  trains  in  the  Union  Depot.  This  train  will  run  ON  TIMB^ 
and  may  be  depended  on  to  make  (Connections  without  faU,  something  the  midnight  tnias 
by  other  roads  can  not  offer. 

For  Information,  Rates  of  Pare,  Etc.,  call  at  Union  Depot,  Indianai- 
po1i5,  or  at  Company's  Office,  134  South  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Special  Inducements  offered  to  Colonists  and  Emigrants. 
C.  C.  GALE,  Gcn'I  Supt.,        A.  J.  SMITH,  Gcn*l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't, 
fndianapolisy  Ind,  Cleveland^  Ohut. 

W.  J.  NICHOLS,  Passenger  Agent, 
3-10 1  Indianapolis^  Ind, 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Cents'  Furnishing  Gfoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  liducational  i  ubiishers, 

BOSTOH,  CHICAGO,  HEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  SAM  FRAHCISCO, 

i^  "cr  B  Xi  I  e  HC 

Franks  American  Text- Book  of  Art  Education.     Revised  Edition 

of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.     Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

Examples  for  Art  Study  in  High  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and 

Art  Schools. 
JTie  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials.     For 
the  use  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Art  and 
Science. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series.      For  Schools  and  Families. 

Animals  and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for 
instruction  and  object-lessons. 

Pranks  Aids  for  Object- Teaching,  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 
Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Art,  with  2000  Wood-cuts. 
Art  in  the  House,  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 
The  Theory  of  Color,  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 
Pranks  Natural  History  Series  for  Children;  popular  Readers  for 

Primary  Classes. 
Sunday  School  Membership  Certificates  and  Certificates  of  Honor. 
Illuminated  Scripture  Text,  etc.,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  terms,  L.  PRANQ  &  CO., 

3-iy  112  Monroe  St.,  Chica^^o,  111. 

THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 
Ml  Term  beirlns  Sept.  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  1882. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   a    Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  i,  1881.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselyes  two  days  earlier. 

TltttOB  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  I3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  Presidtni. 

August  18,  x88x.  IP'^y] 


The  PEOPLE'S  Gtclopedia 

—OF — 

Universal  Knowledge 

is  the  LATEST,  CHEAPEST  and  most  COMPLETE 

CYCLOPEDIA  Published. 

iS.ooo  Sets  Sold  the  FJR  ST  YEAR  of  its  Publuatian, 

O' 

In  Comparison  with  other  works  of  a  similar  aim  and  scope  the 
PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA  has  more  than  double  as  many  subjects 
as  Appleton's,  Chambers's,  or  the  Brittannica. 

The  People's  Cyclopedia  has  over  5.000  engravings,  illustrating 
every  possible  department  of  knowledge. 

Its  Handsomely  Colored  Maps  and  Charts  constitute  a  com- 
plete atlas  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1882^  and  gives  the  latest  foreign 
and  domestic  statistics,  including  the  census  of  the  United  States 
and  European  countries. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sims,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University,  says :  "I 
have  Appleton's,  the  Britannica,  Chambers's,  and  THE  PEOPLE'S 
CYCLOPEDIA.  I  refer  to  the  'People's'  more  frequently  than  to 
all  the  others  put  together,  and  I  am  never  disappointed." 

Dr.  John  W.  Beach,  President  of  Wesleyan  University,  says:  "I 
have  bought  THE  PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  the  more  I  ex- 
amine the  more  1  value  it.  It  is  full,  dense,  rich,  and  scholarly.  No 
one  who  buys  it  can  regret  his  purchase.  Every  family,  library,  and 
school  ought  to  buy  it." 

The  President  and  entire  faculty  of  Bates  College  unite  in  an  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  THE  PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  say: 

•*  We  find  it  a  work  to  be  cordially  and  unreservedly  recommended. 
It  is  emphatically  a  Cyclopedia  for  the  People,  moderate  in  price,  but 
great  in  usefulness. 

*'  It  is  accurate  and  up  with  the  times  in  its  teaching  of  science,  re^ 

,  liable  and  full  in  giving  dates,  and  in  its  historical  and  biographical 

departments  it  gives  just  what  well-informed  persons  need  to  know. 

"  Its  maps  and  charts  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  work  of  its 
kind,  and  its  illustrations  are  abundant  and  remarkably  true  to  the 
subjects  illustrated.  The  Appendixes  treat  of  very  important  mat- 
ters upon  which  information  is  not  very  available,  but  very  much 
desired  and  needed.  Those  alone  give  the  work  high  and  perma- 
nent value." 

When  you  buy  a  Cyclopedia  buy  one  that  is 

The  Most  Practical  in  Information, 

The  Most  Complete  in  its  Topics, 

The  Most  AttractlYC  in  Form, 

The  Most  ConTenient  for  Use, 

The  Latest  in  PablieatioAy 
In  short,  buy  The  Cheapest  in  Price. 


Specimen  pages  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to 

6-tf  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis,  lad. 


BEE  LINE  ROUTE ! 

PASSENQERS     FOR 

BOSTON  and  MEW  ENGLAND  Points. 

WiU  find  this  LINE  many  hours  QUICKER  and  with  FEWER  CHANGES  than 
COMPETING  LINES. 

PASSENGERS  for  NEW  YORK  will  find  that  this  is  positively  the  ONLY  line  land- 
ing Passengers  and  Baggage  in  New  York  City  WITHOUT  TRANSFER  of  any  kind. 

PASSENGERS  holding  tickets  to  EASTERN  Points  via  BEE  LINE,  are  allowed  to 
stop  over  at  NIAGARA  FALLS  or  the  Lakes. 

ELEGANT  DINING  CARS  ou  through  trains. 

MAGNIFICENT  SLEEPERS  through  to  New  York  and  Boston  WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 


DO  NOT  C3-0  TATEST 

UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN 

«.  J.  NICHOLS^  At  134  South  Illinois  Street* 

AND  LEARNED  THE  RATES  OVER  THE 

INDIANAPOLIS  &  ST,  f  GUIS  R.  R. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  TO  ALL  UND  POINTS  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  Sutes 
are  for  sale  by  him  at  the  lowest  figures. 

For  the  special  accommodation  of  WESTERN  PASSENGERS,  a  new  train  has  been 
put  on,  leaving  Indianapolis  at  7  p.  m.,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  early  the  next  morning,  and 
making  connections  with  all  trains  in  the  Union  Depot.  This  train  will  run  ON  TIME, 
and  may  be  depended  on  to  make  C^onnections  without  fail,  something  the  midnight  trains 
by  other  roads  can  not  offer. 

For  Information »  Rates  of  Fare,  Etc.,  call  at  Union  Depot,  Indiana- 
polis:, or  at  Company's  Office,  134  South  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Special  Inducements  offered  to  Colonists  and  Emigrants. 
C.  C.  GALE,  Gen'l  Supt.,        A.  J.  SMITH,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag^t, 
Indianapolis^  Ind,  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

W.  J.  NICHOLS,  Passenger  Agent, 
3-10 1  Indianapolis^   Ind, 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready- Made  Clothing, 

Qfents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  k  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
4  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ECLECriC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


NEW  BOOKS. 

HOLBBOOK'S  FIBST  LATIN  I.ESSON8. 

First  Latin  Lessons.  By  Irene  Holbeook,  of  the  National  Normal  Uni- 
▼ersity,  Lebanon,  O.  i2mo,  8i  pages.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price, 
50  cents. 

SMITH'S  8TUDIB8  IN  ENOIilSH  LITBBATUBI!:. 

Studies  in  English  Literature.  Introducing  Selections  from  the  Fiye  Great 
Classics,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  Milton,  and  a  History 
of  English  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Death  of  Dryden  in  1700. 
By  M.  W.  Smith,  Teacher  of  English  Literature,  Hughes  High  School,  Cin. 
cinnati,  O.     i2mo,  about  425  pp.    Introduction  and  sample  copy  price,  I1.20. 

SCHUYI.EB*S  PSTCHOI.OGT. 

Psychology,  Empirical  and  Rational,  for  Collies  and  High  Schools,  hj 
A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D.,  President  Baldwin  University  and  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy  and  Logic.  i2mo,  about  475  pp.  Introduction  and  sample  copy 
price,  1(1.40. 

THE  ECLBCTIC  QUESTION  BOOK,  OB  TEiLCHEB'S  EXABI1NJSB. 

By  Alexander  Duncan,  A.  M.  Questions  for  Complete  Review  of 
Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  as  taught  in  the  best  modem  text-books.  An  invaluable  aid  to 
teachers  and  those  preparing  for  examinations.  i2mo,  cloth,  365  pp.  Sam- 
ple copy  and  Introduction  price,  50  cents. 

DOBNEB'S  TBEASUBT  OF  OENEBAL  KNOWLEDGB. 

Part    L     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy.    Price  50  cents. 
Part  II.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy.    Price  65  cents. 

Both  volumes  now  ready.  Invaluable  to  teachers  and  pupils.  The  Treasury 
instructs  the  pupils  in  just  those  branches  of  knowledge  not  considered  in  the 
ordinary  school  room.  Questions  and  Answers  in  the  Sciences,  Natrnil 
History,  etc.,  etc.     Part  I  for  primaiy  class;  Part  II  for  higher  grades. 


SEND  ORE  DOLLAR  for  sample  copy  of  the  Eclectic  History  of 
THE  United  States,  complete  to  date,  containing  portraits  of  al/  the  Presi- 
dents, and  other  distinguished  characters  in  American  history;  numerois 
bright  and  enlivening  illustrations;  excellent  maps,  etc,  etc.  A  fasciiiadii{ 
and  beautiful  school-book. 


McGuffe^s  Revised  Readers  and  Speller^  White's  Arithmetia^ 

McGuffefs  Revised  Reading  Chart. ^  Schuyler's  Algebra, 

Ray's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras^  Holbrookes  Grammars^ 
Harvey  s  Revised  Grammars  and  Composition,        Norton* s  Philosophy^ 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  NortotCs  Physics, 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Norton^ s  Chemistry^ 

Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  Brawn* s  Physiol^, 

Thalheimer's  Historical  Series^  Kidd*s  Elocution, 

PeasU^s  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing,  Etc, 
'Descriptive  Catalogae  and  Prioeoliist  on  Application,  ^a 


VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  k  New  York. 

[S-tfJ 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


AKD   X 

VALPARAISO,   INDIANA, 

WILL  OPBN  ITS 

41ST  SESSION  ON  TUESDAY,  AUG.  29,  1882. 


-:o:- 


Tbjs  InstitutioD,  now  more  prosperous  than  ever  before,  has  grown  and  flourished 
solely  upon  its  own  merits.  Strict  attention  to  business,  tnorough  work  in  every  de- 
partment, und  honorable  competition,  without  any  attempt  to  disparage  the  good  work 
of  other  schools,  have  won  for  it  encomiums  from  leading  educators  ererywhere,  and 
have  ia  eight  years  built  up  a  school  from  one  beginning  with  35  students  to  one  whose 
average  enrollment  exceeds  laoo,  thus  making  it  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LAND. 

The  attendanoe  each  succeeding  term  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  correspond- 
iiur  term  of  the  previous  year. 

This  contmued  growth  for  Nine  Consecutive  Years  is  the  Best  Evidence  of  the  School's 
Worth. 

It  now  has  representatives  from  almost  EVERY  STATE  AND  TERRITORY  IN 
THE  UNION,  and  from  the  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA.  These  young  peofrie  are 
refined  and  cultured,  and  come  from  the  best  families.  The  minority  of  them  have  madt 
their  ornm  monwy,  and  are  Paying  their  own  way,  whiie  many  others  come  firom  homes  of 
luxury. 

ALL  ARE  UPON  THE  SAME  BASIS,  the  only  criterion  being  the  work  done. 

No  institution  is  more  faithful  to  those  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Each  department  is  in  cha^e  of  a  teacher  esptciaUy  trained  for  his  worh.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  instructor  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  one  or  two  branches  can  accomplish 
more  for  students  than  the  one  who  attempts  to  teach  everything.  This  advantage  caa 
not  be  ei^Joyed  where  the  attendance  is  saudl. 

The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  dasses  of  so  many  different  ^^des  that  stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  begin  wnere  they  wish  and  advance 
as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

MRS.  KINSEY  has  assumed  full  management  of  the  Boarding  and  Rooms  of  the 
LADIES'  DEPARTMENT.  Parents  need  have  do  fears  about  sending  their  daugh- 
ters here,  as  they  wiU  be  under  the  care  of  an  eicperienced  and  cultured  mdy,  who  will 
give  them  her  special  attention. 

ESPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  fact  that  the  School  Buildings  are  located  about  one  mile  fnm  the  city,  while  a 
decided  advsuitage  to  the  School,  has  caused  us  serious  inconvenience  in  securing  for 
students  such  accommodations  as  we  desired. 

Building  after  building  has  been  erected,  but  it  has  been  imposable  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  attendance.  During  the  past  four  years  the  citizens  have  come 
to  our  aid.  Now  "College  Hill"  is  a  village  of  itself,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in 
stating  Uiat  we  are  prepared  to  fvrnish  all  who  come  with  large,  well  lighted,  weU  venti- 
lated rooms,  and  near  the  School  Buildings. 

For  the  Library,  during  the  past  year,  $3500  have  been  expended,  and  during  the 
coming  year  $Spoo  more  will  be  expendea.  Choice  books,  magarines,  daily  papers, 
Amerfcan  and  Foreign,  and  everything  that  tends  to  make  a  pleasant  literary  home  are 
found  here. 

The  Scientific  Department  is  being  completely  furnished.  We  are  securing  .finely 
prepared  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  birds  and  other  animals,  and  Geological  specimens 
ut>m  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Failosophical,  Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  is  new  and  of  the  most  ap- 
proved patterns. 

No  expense  is  spared  in  providing  everything  of  the  best  quality,  so  that  in  this  depart- 
ment also  students  will  have  the  same  advantages  as  are  found  in  the  older  and  endowed 
institutions  of  leamine. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  in  connection  with  the  Normal  is  the  most 
complete  Buiiaess  College  in  the  West.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  plan. 
The  attendance  being  lanre,  enables  us  to  sustain  two  sets  of  offices;  this  affords  advan- 
tages found  at  no  other  Commercial  School.  The  fact  that  the  demand  for  teachers, 
book-keepers  and  clerks  trained  here  is  greater  than  we  can  supply,  is  the  best  evidence 
that  the  work  in  every  department  meets  the  wants  of  the  pubuc. 

POSITIONS  SECURED.— The  student  who  completes  any  one  of  the  courses  of 
study  is  almost  certain  to  secure,  at  once,  a  good  paying  position. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  RATES.— Notwithstandmg  our  increased  facilities,  and  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  everything  have  materially  increased,  yet  the  rates  to  the  student 
remain  the  same. 

Tuirion  $8  per  term.  Board  and  well-furnished  room  $1.70  to  $x.9o  per  week.  Never 
exceeding  the  latter. 

CALENDAR.— Fall  Term  will  open  August  39,  i88a ;  Fhrst  Winter  Term  will  open 
November  7,  z88a;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  z6,  1883;  Spring  Term  will 
•pea  Marcn  97, 1883 ;  Summer  Term  will  open  Jnue  5,  Z883. 

For  catalogue  or  particulars  address  H.  B.  BROWH,  PrineipAl,  or 

a-tf  0.  P.  KIBSEY,  AisocUte  Prin. 


SCMIBNUM'S 

Geographical  Reader 

and  Primer 

Is  the  only  book  published  which  pnsents  the  subject  of  Geo^aphym 
an  ATTRACTIVE  and  scientific ygrwygr  be^nners. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  TWO  PARTS. 

Part  I,  192  PP-,  is  a  Reader  oi  the  advanced  third-reader  grade, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  picturesque  readings,  describing  a 
journey  round  the  world,  based  upon  ^^Guyofs  Introduction^' 
and  specially  arranged  for  class  purposes.  This  Part  is  designed 
for  a  Supplementary  Reader^  and  as  a  basis  for  oral  instructioD 
in  Geography. 

Part  llf  9^  pages,  including  16  pages  of  handsomely  colored 
and  clearly  printed  maps,  is  a  Primer  of  Lessons  in  Geographj. 
This  Part,  the  proper  complement  of  Part  I,  is  so  shaped  as 
to  be  easily  and  quickly  mastered  by  beginning  classes ;  and,  in 
a  brief  compass,  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of  lessons,  exer- 
cises and  reviews,  presents  all  the  essentials  of  a  FIRST  BOOK 
on  this  subject, 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  twelve-mo  volume  of  288  pages  (includiMg 
16  pages  of  maps),  substantially  bound  in  full  cloth, 

and  with  red  edges. 

Wholesale  Price,  60  Cents.    Introduction  Prick,  50  Cents. 


ISTE^V   BOOKS. 


Sheldon's  Readers,  Guyot*s  New  Geographies, 

Sheldon's  Spellers,  (Revised  to  date.) 

Felter's  New  Arithmetics,      Cooley's  New  Physics, 
(Entirely  New.)  Tenney's  Zoologies. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 
743  <Sr*  745  Broadway,  New  York, 

178  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  0.  S.  COOK,  Agent. 

E4-tfl 


Earlham  College, 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 
Is  in  a  healthful  locality ^  one  mile  west  of  the  city. 


There  arc  two  regular  courses  of  study,  of  four  years  each — ^the 
Classical  and  the  Scientific  Course. 

Thorough  and  substantial  intellectual  training,  with  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  such  character  and  habits  in  general  as  se- 
cure the  best  citizenship,  are  the  special  aims. 

A  PREPARATORY  COURSE  of  two  years  fits  students  for  Col- 
lege or  for  teaching  in  the  common  schools. 
Autumn  Term  begins  September  6th. 

For  information  concerning  Expenses,  Facilities,  etc,  send  for 
Annual  Catalogue,  to 

JOSEPH  MOORE,  A.  M., 

8-2t  PRESIDENT. 

The  Great  Need  of  Primary  Schools  at  Last  Supplied! 

POWELL'S  Language  Series. 

HOV\^  TO  TALK. 

IntTodttction  Price 4a. 

Exchange  Price 95. 

HOW   TO   WRITE. 

(In  Press.) 

These  two  books,  prepared  by  W.  B.  Powsll,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Aurora,  111.,  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  successful  e£fort  in  training  children  to  talk 
and  write  correctly. 

Their  purpose  is  to  guide  the  young  learner  in  the  correct  use  of  language  at  the  time 
when  he  is  ttcquiring  a  vocaimlarf  »nd  forifitne  habits  of  speech. 

The  ordinary  school  grammars  and  alleged  language  text-books  fail  because  they  are 
only  suitable  for  comparatively  advanced  pupils,  who  commence  their  study  too  late,  after 
bad  habits  of  speech,  which  books  are  powerless  to  correct,  have  been  formed. 

Pupils  reading  in  a  Second  and  Third  Reader  can  readily  understand  everything  in  the 
first  book. 

Specimen  copies  for  examination,  with  reference  to  adoption,  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  the  exchange  price.    Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction  in  schools.    Address, 

F.   8.  'BELDEN, 

153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
COWPBRTHWAIT  ft  CO.,  Publishers.  7-tf 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  Jtiducational  x  ublishers, 

BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  HEW  YORK,  PHIUDELPHIA,  SAH  FRAICIICO, 

Prang's  American  Text-Book  of  Art  Education.  Revised  Edition 
of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.  Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

Examples  for  Art  Study  in  High  S€hcx)ls,  Drawing  Classes,  and 

Art  Schools. 
The  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials.    For 
the  use  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Art  and 
Science. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series.     For  Schools  and  Families. 

Animals  and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for 
instruction  and  object-lessons. 

Pranks  Aids  for  Ohject-Teaching^  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindeigartens  and  Primary  Classes. 
Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Art^  with  2000  Wood-cuts. 
Art  in  the  House^  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 
The  Theory  of  Color,  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 
Prates  NaturcU  History  Series  for  Children;  popular  Readers  for 

Primary  Classes. 
Sunday  School  Membership  Certificates  and  Certificates  of  Honor. 
Illuminated  Scripture  Text,  etc.,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  terms,  L.  PRANQ  ft  CO., 

3-iy  112  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  UL 

THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 
Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  1882. 


THRBB  COLLBQIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Coune  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   a   Preparatory   Coarse. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thnisday 
Morning,  September  i,  1 881.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselyes  two  days  earlier. 

Tuition  Free*  Contingent  Fee,  I3  per  term.  Libcary  Fee  required  of  all, 
50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  Presideni, 

August  18,  1881.  l9-lyl 


The  PEOPLE'S  Gtglofedia 


—OF— 


Universal  Knowledge 

is  the  LATEST,  CHEAPEST  and  most  COMPLETE 

CYCLOPEDIA  Published. 

iS^ooo  Sets  Sold  the  FIR  ST  YEAR  of  its  Publication. 

In  Comparison  with  other  works  of  a  similar  aim  and  scope  the 
PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA  has  more  than  double  as  many  subjects 
as  Appleton*s,  Chambers's,  or  the  Brittannica. 

The  People's  Cyclopedia  has  over  5,000  engravings,  illustrating 
every  possible  department  of  knowledge. 

Its  Handsomely  Colored  Maps  and  Charts  constitute  a  com- 
plete atlas  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1882^  and  gives  the  latest  foreign 
and  domestic  statistics,  including  the  census  of  the  United  States 
and  European  countries. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sims,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University,  says :  "I 
have  Appleton's,  the  Britannica,  Chambers's,  and  THE  PEOPLE'S 
CYCLOPEDIA.  I  refer  to  the  'People's'  more  frequently  than  to 
all  the  others  put  together,  and  I  am  never  disappointed." 

Dr.  John  W.  Beach,  President  of  Wesleyan  University,  says :  *•  I 
have  bought  THE  PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  the  more  I  ex- 
amine the  more  I  value  it.  It  is  full,  dense,  rich,  and  scholarly.  No 
one  who  buys  it  can  remt  his  purchase.  Every  family,  library,  and 
school  ought  to  buy  it.' 

The  President  and  entire  faculty  of  Bates  College  unite  in  an  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  THE  PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  say : 

"  We  find  it  a  work  to  be  cordially  and  unreservedly  recommended. 
It  is  emphatically  a  Cyclopedia  for  the  People^  moderate  in  price ^  but 
great  in  usefulness. 

"  It  is  accurate  and  up  with  the  times  in  its  teaching  of  science,  re- 
liable and  full  in  giving  dates,  and  in  its  historical  and  biographical 
departments  it  gives  just  what  well-informed  persons  need  to  know. 

"  Its  maps  and  charts  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  work  of  its 
kind,  and  its  illustrations  are  abundant  and  remarkably  true  to  the 
subjects  illustrated.  The  Appendixes  treat  of  very  important  mat- 
ters upon  which  information  is  not  very  available,  but  very  much 
desired  and  needed.  Those  alone  give  the  work  high  and  perma- 
nent value." 

When  you  buy  a  Cyclopedia  buy  one  that  is 

The  M<Mt  Practical  in  Information. 

The  Most  Complete  in  its  Topics, 

The  Most  Attractive  in  Form, 

The  Most  Gonrenient  for  Use, 

The  Latest  in  Publication. 
In  short,  buy  The  Cheapest  in  Price. 


Specimen  pages  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to 

6-tf  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


rkllTerm  opana  Tn«Bd)V>  Beptcuber  K,  IMS. 

iontken  bdiui  Xirail  Cilhgi  id  fnctiHl  Biiisiu  lutitiii, 

MITCHELL,  LAWRENCE  CO.,  INC. 

EtuUithcd  April  «,iBSo Incaiponlcd  June  7.  >K>>. 

SUSTAINS  THE  FOLLOWlKG  DEPARTMENTS: 
Classical,  SctiHTiFic.  TaxcHSt^',  Business,  Prepaiatoiv.  PEMUAHsniF  ahd  Dt»' 
INS,  Fkipahatokv  Midical,  Musical,  akd  EncixuatHC. 
ADVABTAGC5.— Full  carpi  of  Eiptritnccd  Nornul  Tcuheri.    AppunluiiD  itot 
Dflparlmcni.     EconDmy  for  Studemi.     ThorDiiBhly  equipped  Commercia]  Dcpmevt 
Special  (ticDlion  it  given  id  ihe  lubjecl  of  Gndioi  Ibe  Dulrict  School.    KcJililul  La- 

ATTEND  ANCE.—In  eAcb  lucceeding  lear  iin«  Ihe  loundlDi  of  (he  ianitBlini,tkr 
■nendADce  hu  incrcjued  one  hundred  per  cent.    The  Dumber  in  Ihe  re(ulir  count  tm 

dfumotHieKhoou""'*      "*  PO" '0". »"        ey  com     u         e      vt  mt- 

BXPENSES.— TheinxKuiion  being  under  Ihe  mnnif ement  of  a  Bord  ofTnian 

elecled  by  the  peO|Je,  IE  11  cOdAidered  by  the  citizens  u  tbeir  scbooL,     FarlhittBKe 

Ihe  bett  arrangemenl  for  boarding  can  1»inadc.     [nuead  or  the  mite  and  coufunonif 

roomi  of  ptivAte  hnutei,  whera  they  are  nmniuled  by  bcme  imflnence. 
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BEE  LINE  ROUTE ! 

PASSENGERS     FOR 

BOSTON  and  NEW  ENGLAND  Points. 

Wm  find  this  LINE  many  hours  QUICKER  and  with  FEWER  CHANGES  than 
COMPETING  LINES. 

PASSENGERS  for  NEW  YORK  will  find  that  this  is  positively  the  ONLY  line  land- 
ing Passengers  and  Baggage  in  New  York  City  WITHOUT  TRANSFER  of  any  kind. 

PASSENGERS  holding  tickets  to  EASTERN  Points  via  BEE  LINE,  are  allowed  to 
stop  over  at  NIAGARA  FALLS  or  the  Lakes. 

ELEGANT  DINING  CARS  ou  through  trains. 

MAGNIFICENT  SLEEPERS  through  to  New  York  and  Boston  WITHOUT 
CHANGE.  

■V7"E  S  T- 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN 

J.  NICHOLS,  At  134  South  Illinois  Street, 

AND  LEARNED  THE  RATES  OVER  THE 

INDIANAPOLIS  &  ST.  LOUIS  R.  R. 

EXCDRSIOR  TICKETS  TO  ALL  LAND  POINTS  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  Sutes 
are  for  sale  by  him  at  the  lowest  figures. 

For  the  special  accommodation  of  WESTERN  PASSENGERS,  a  new  train  has  been 
put  on,  leaving  Indianapolis  at  7  p.  m.,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  early  the  next  morning,  and 
making  connections  with  all  trains  in  the  Union  Depot.  This  train  will  run  ON  TIME, 
aad  may  be  depended  on  to  make  Connections  without  fail,  something  the  midnight  trains 
by  other  roads  can  not  offer. 

For  Information,  Rates  of  Fare,  Etc.,  call  at  Union  Depot,  Indiana- 
polis, or  at  Company's  Office,  134  South  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Special  Inducements  offered  to  Colonists  and  Emigrants. 
C.  C.  GALE,  Gen'l  Supt.,        A.  J.  SMITH,  Gen*l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't, 
/ndtanapoiiSf  Ind,  CUveland^  Ohio. 

W.  J.  NICHOLS,  Passenger  Agent, 
3-10 1  Indianapolis^  Ind, 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Taller 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Coods^  Trunks  &  ValisQs 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
5  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Harper's  Educational  Series 

The  books  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  of  New 
York  City,  have  become  famous  for  their  REAL  MERIT  and  for 
the  LOW  PRICES  at  which  they  are  furnished  to  the  people. 

''THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY." 

The  following  is  a  Complete  Course  for  District  and  Graded 
Schools  selected  from  Harper's  Series  of  Text-Books,  with  Prices: 
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Harper's  Introductory  Geography 

School  "  

First  Book  in  Arithmetic 

Second      **  "         

United  States  First  Reader  (Primer). . 

*•  '•      Second  Reader 

"      Third  Reader 

"  •*       Fourth  Reader 

"      Fifth  Reader 

"  "      Sixth  Reader 

Harrington's  Graded  Spelling-Book 

Swinton's  Language  Primer 

*•        New  Language  Lessons 

"        Grammar  and  Composition 

Scott's  School  History  of  the  United  States 

Lamson's  New  American  Penmanship.    Six  Nos. 

Per  doz 

Lamson's  New  American  Penmanship.   Primary. 
Per  doz 


Rttail, 

$o  50 
I  10 
30 
60 

15 

24 

32 
48 

S6 
60 
20 
28 

38 
76 

80 

I  35 
90 
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U>  3S 
80 
22 

45 
II 

18 

24 
36 
42 

45 

15 
21 

28 

57 
60 

I  00 
67 


Exck. 

$0  2S 
60 

15 

30 
10 

13 
20 

30 
36 
40 

8 

15 

20 

40 
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Exchange  Prices. — Pupils  giving  up  an  old  book  in  exchange 
will  get  a  corresponding  one  of  ours  by  paying  the  Exchange  price. 

Special  Prices  — All  books  are  charged  at  Special  prices ;  but 
when  we  receive  the  old  books  we  make  the  proper  exchange  credit 
for  them.  Ten  per  cent,  is  allowed  on  the  exchange  prices  for  all 
books  sold  in  exchange. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTIONS 

HARPER'S  ARITHMETICS!! 

A  New  Series  of  Arithmetics  in  two  Books,  Oral  and  Written 
combined — prepared  with  great  care,  and  with  particular  attention 
to  the  practical  features  of  the  subject. 

There  is  more  drill,  more  discipline,  more  time-saving,  more  gen- 
uine common -sense  arithmetic  in  these  two  books  than  in  any  otiben 
that  have  appeared.  Examine  them  and  you  will  find  that  we  do 
not  claim  too  much  for  Harper's  Arithmetics. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  leather,  at  the  remarkably  low 
prices  given  above. 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 


Address 
Agent  for  Harper  <5r*  Brothers^ 

9-2t  Educational  Works. 


S79  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  Jiducational  i  ubiishers, 

BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  HEW  TORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  SAM  FRANCISCO, 

I^  TJ  B  Ij  I  S  H 
Prang's  American  Text-Book  of  Art  Education,     Revised  Edition 

of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.    Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

Examples  for  Art  Study  in  High  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and 

Art  Schools. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials,     For 

the  use  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Art  and 
Science. 

Pranks  NaturcU  History  Series,      For  Schools  and  Families. 

Animals  and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for 
instruction  and  object-lessons. 

Pranks  Aids  for  Obfect- Teaching,  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 

lUustraHons  of  the  History  of  Art,  with  2000  Wood-cuts. 

Art  in  the  House,  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 

77u  Theory  of  Color,  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series  for  Children;  popular  Readers  for 
Primary  Classes. 

Sunday  School  Membership  Certificates  and  Certificates  of  Honor, 
Illuminated  Scripture  Text,  etc. ,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  terms,  L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

3-iy  1x2  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  1,  18S1.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4^  1882. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;   2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,    a    Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  i,  1881.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

Tllltloil  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  ^3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President, 

Angnst  18,  x88z.  L9-ly] 


The  Great  Need  of  Primary  Schools  at  Last  Suppliedl 

POWELL'S  Language  Series. 

HOV/  TO  TALK. 

Introduction  Price 4^. 

Exchange  Price m. ^ ^$- 

HOW   TO   WRITE. 

(In  Pk bss.) 

These  two  books,  prepared  by  W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Scboob^ 
Aurora,  111.,  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  successful  effort  in  training  children  to  tilk 
and  write  correctly. 

Their  purpose  is  to  guide  the  young  learner  in  the  correct  use  of  language  at  the  timt 
when  he  is  acquiring  a  vocabulary  %.nA/orming  habits  a/tpfech. 

The  ordinary  school  grammars  and  alleged  language  text-books  fail  because  they  sre 
only  suitable  for  comparatively  advanced  pupils,  who  commence  their  study  too  late,  sfter 
bad  habits  of  speech,  which  books  are  powerless  to  correct,  have  been  formed. 

Pupils  reading  in  a  Second  and  Third  Reader  can  readily  understand  everything  in  the 
first  book. 

Specimen  copies  for  examination,  with  reference  to  adoption,  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  the  exchange  price.    Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction  in  schoola.    Addi«as, 

F.    8.    BELDEN, 

153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
COWPERTHWAIT  ft  CO.,  Publishers.  7-tf 

EAST  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE 

—A  WD — 

NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 

Twelve  departments  fully  sustained.  Twelve  experienced  Normal  Tkachxks 
employed.  Vocal  Music,  Book  keeping,  Drawing,  Elocution,  and  Gemuui 
taught  free. 

Danville  is  a  beautiful  city  of  12,000.    Thoroughness  coupled  with  Db* 
PATCH  is  our  motto.     Send  for  catalogue.     Address, 

J.  V.  COOMBS,  Prksidint, 

9-tf  or  A.  C  HOPKINS,  Associate. 


BVCKETE  mxi.  FOVaiMBT. 

BtiahLUtMi  in  IbST. 

Bnperlor  BdU  of  Copp«r  and  Tf  n^ 

nounted  with  the  bMtSotarjBanff- 

for  CAurdkci.  gc*oolt,  rmtwt% 

(m,  GmwI  Buntttt  Fir*  ^larsM, 

T<m*r  Clodte,   CttaMt,  «te.     TttUy 

Warrmated. 

lllostraiad  Catalofss  asal  Ftm. 

T  Alf1>17nS2f  A  TirT* 

IWaadlOilirtflwwmi  fll  ,ni—lmi>H, 


A' 


CME  SONGS  ,'w°s.SfiS?™^g; 

"  -iiiiioiiio).    uuif  (.nciituiu  uublicaiiDiiror  DiYScbonUudFuBiJiei. 
Uuiic  IST  Mil  ioni  "—Prti.  Sm<\A,  FfmfkknfM.  N.  V. 


J,  CO   REDINCTOH, 
Foucbkcepuc.  N.  V 


AS 


1,  Psuflikctpnc,  N.  ^ 


"Its  Value  Increases  Every  '^^\r"—Churchman,N.Y. 

■""£  GSEA  TEST  LIVING  A  UTHORS,  ttui  «  ft^. 
MuUtr,  at.  Hon.  W.  E.  GlaJitene./ama  A.  Frmdt, 
.  Hvxity,  R.  A.  Pmelor,  Edward  A.  Frttman,  Pnf. 
'all.  Dr.  tV.  B.  Carpenttr,  Ftandt  Pmoir  CM,  Pnf. 
mn  Smith,  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  William  Blaii,  ifm 
keray,  Mrs.  A/ulod  Craii,  George  MaiDeHttld,  Un. 
lanl,  Jtan  Ingetow,  Thomas  HarUy,  Matthm  Antii, 
{.  Haltoek,  W.  IV.  Story,  RusHh,  Tennyson.  Bmmag, 

Littell's  Living  Age. 

UDUi  comenijiilioii  and  lucceu.  In  iSG]  il  will  fuisiah  la  ill  r«dcn  tbe  proaucDm  i4 
tbe  oiul  tiniieiit  luthori  above-named  anil  mnny  others;  cmbinciiiR  Ibc  bcsSt- 
rial  and  Short  StQll41  hy  IIit  LiadillK  Foreign  -Novelliu.and  mn  jmounl  nnuppniadMi 
bl  aoT  other  perlixUnal  in  the  world,  from  the  ptni  of  the  foremoat  J^uriMi, 
BotentUts,  IMtcoveren,  end  Editor*,  lepreienlmi  every  departm cot  ol  Knawltdfe 
nod  Frogreii.    Tbe  Living  Acs  ii  e  ntikly  macafxi,  givinc  more  ihu 

THREE  ANU  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

llouble-i:oluilinoctlivopM"OtI«diog-BHlleryt»rly.    IIpTetenBinuineipcuiTcftn, 

B  lalliMclcry  csmfltlririi  alUmtlrd  'bj  no  olkir  fnt'lrcalinK,  the  l>eit  tBM.n,  Knim, 
Criticumi,  I'llei,  Sketchei  of  Travel  spd  DiKovery,  Poetry.  Scientific,  BH(iuUe4 
Hiiloriol  end  Political  Informelion,  from  tbe  entire  lioilT  of  Fonicn  Fcriodicd  Litofr 

rreahasit  COMPLETE  conpilaiioti  of  (D  indiipanuble  current  lileruure—uufL^nMM 

THEABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS, 

il  luffidenlly  indicated  by  ihe  rallavin| 
OPINIONS: 

ophv^or  nliaion,  that  can  doi  be  found  in  Ti  "—-rht  Ckxrckmam,  Xei>  Vtrk^  ^' 
"It  lundi  eanlyai  the  head  of  iu  cltii  and deiervei its proiperity."— /*(  Ctnfretm- 

timaUil,  Sallom. 
•■  The  ableat  euayi  mod  reviews  of  the  dajr  are  lo  be  lound  here."—  7V  t^ttMmn. 

nil^,/Mia.  .  ... 

bation."— /'i»i4i>r/il  ChrUlian  Aduocali. 

"  There  is  no  otlier  way  of  procaiioi  Ihe  same  amount  of  eacellent  Utentnre  Set  tmf 
thin*  like  the  ume  ntice,"— Aui™  AOturliur. 

"Nootherperiodical  can  compare  with  it  in  interest  and  value."— iSWtoii  n^vittir. 


—PkUaritlfkia 


■otk  7>i6uni. 
productions  of  the  best  writcn  upon  all  subjects  ready  to  «i 

•rVtri  houvehold  where  any  attempt  is  made  to  keep  np  vithtk 

ont  of  ecwctic  publications  u  at  its  itaii  forty  yean  a|a,~— 


a^iiinati  Costllt. 
"As  much  anecesiilyai  ever."— 7Ai  Aifi-anct.  aiafa. 

theproctetiDf  tbouglitin  all  iti  phases. "^A'sri:!  Amirica*,  rkitaJtlfkm. 
"The  great  eclectic  of  the  world, "-ilfer-iVJior.  i»itmimrb,n,  N.  C 
"The  ^it  nugatine  to  subicHbe  lo."— .VM/rm/  CaulU. 

tm-  TO  NEW  BUBSCRIBKRS  for  the  year  IMSS,  remitting  befgre  Jannary  lO, 

Club  Prices  for  the  best  Home  &  Foreign  Literatnre. 

■■  Poueised  of  Thi  Livim>  Aca  aod  ooc  or  other  of  our  vi.acioui  American  moBdifia. 
aiubsciiber  wili  find  himself  in  £™ma«rfo/(*^iirAW»jiViM/wii."—/'*/VliA/>ii.£BBOV 

For  $10. JO  THn  L.viKii  Aor  and  any  one  of  the  AmeHcan  S4  Monlhtiei  (or  tUrfn't 
Wirklf  Sit%a,),--i\\  be  sent  for  a  vf  ar,  >oi//aW;  or,  for  Jj.jo  Tai  Uvmc  Aoaandlki 
Si.  NikaUii,  or  Lipfivoli-i  Msnlklf.  

ii-il  Address,  UTTBLI,  A  CO.,  BMtoB. 


Important  Announcement. 


TSTET^   EDITION 


— OF — 


Brown's  English  Grammars 

THOROUGHLY  REVISED 

BY 

HKNRY    KIDDLB,    A.    ]VI., 

Late  Supt.  of  Schools  of  New  York  City, 


The  excellence  of  Brown's  Grammars  is  very  generally  admitted^ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  school  grammars  which  have 
come  in  competition  with  them,  they  have  steadily  advanced  in 
public  favor,  and  are  largely  in  use  throughout  the  country.  In 
perspicuous  arrangement,  accuracy  of  definition,  fullness  of  illustra- 
tion, and  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  they  stand  unrivalled. 

As  the  Publishers  of  Brown*s  Grammars,  we  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  these  Popular  Standard  Text-Books  have  been 

THOROUGHLY  REVISED  AND  ADAPTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL 
DEMANDS. 

While  we  have  constantly  endeavored  to  add  to  these  books  all 
the  improvements  which  the  latest  experience  and  study  have  de- 
vised or  suggested,  we  have  also  striven  to  retain  the  grammatical 
system  of  Goold  Brown,  in  all  essential  particulars,  virtually  intact. 
This  we  believe  will  still  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  this  new  edition; 
although  very  decided  changes  have  been  made  in  certain  important 
respects,  besides  the  addition  of  matter  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the 

reviser. 

• 

With  these  alterations  we  hope  that  these  works  will  be  found 
more  useful  to  the  public,  and  will  prove  a  more  valuable  aid  to 
teachers  in  imparting  instruction  in  this  really  important  branch  of 
education. 

Copies  of  the  new  edition  of  the  '*  First  Lines"  will  be  sent  by 
mail  to  those  who  desire  to  examine  it,  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  and 
of  the  "  Institutes  "  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Circular  mailed  free  on  application.     Correspondence  solicited. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  CO., 

s8-3t  06  and  08  Lafayette  Place,  NBW  YORK* 


A-gents    Wanted 

pq^ 

Teachers'  and  Students'  Library] 

THE  GREATEST  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS  EVER  PDBUSHED. 


By  H.  B.  Brown,  Principal  of  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 
AND  F,  P.  Adams,  Principal  Central  Normal,  and 

MANY  OTHER  PRACTICAL  NORMAL  TEACHERS. 


This  work  if  a  complete  Library  of  all  knowledge  necessarT  to  the  oomaon  •chooi 
teacher  or  the  common  citUen.  Betides  the  branches  required  b>r  law,  it  coataaas  a  large 
amount  of  additional  matter  on  subjects,  a  fair  knowledge  of  which  all  experience  hsi 
demonstrated  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  true  success  of  the  teacher.  The  table 
of  contents  and  plan  of  the  work  will  show  this  claim  to  be  beyond  dispute. 

CONTENTS: 


Reading  and  Elocution. 

Penmanship. 

Arithmetic. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English  Grammar. 

Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform. 

Composition  and  Letter  Writing. 

United  States  History. 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Civil  Government  and  School  Law. 

Parliamentary.  Usages. 


Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health. 

Botany. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry.     Natural  History. 

Physical  Geography. 

Geology. 

General  History. 

Book-keeping  and  Business  Forms. 

Bible  and  Ancient  Geography. 

Mythology. 

General  Literature. 

Prosody. 


Also,  model  solutions^  models  for  parsing  every  construction  in  our  language* 

Topic  lists  for  study  and  recitation^  etc.,  etc, 

"Pit AHf,— First,  under  each  branch  is  a  well  arranged  outline  of  the  entire  subject; 
Second,  a  carefully  written  concise  text:  Third,  a  list  of  test  questions  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  the  paragraphs  which  contain  the  answers.  No  fact  necetxarv  to  an  excel- 
lent understanding  to  each  tubject  is  omitted.  The  methods  of  teaching  tell  yon  in  brief 
space  just  how  to  manage  classes  in  the  different  subjects.  The  text  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful study  and  experience,  patient  research  and  judicious  condensation.  Newarrmn^ 
ment,  much  new  matter 

IT  GIV£S  THE  PITH  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  TOI^UMES  DC  ONE. 

Its  conciseness  will  enable  you  to  accomplish  more  in  a  few  weeks  in  preparing  for  ex> 
amination  or  for  scheol-room  work,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  months  spent  in  rsa* 
sacking  text>books.  Besides,  it  saves  the  cost  of  the  text-books.  These  twenty-five  text- 
books cost,  at  publisher's  prices,  a  trifle  over  $80.00.  This  book  costs  only  $5.00.  Yos 
can  use  it  in  connection  with  any  text-book.  Tne  outlines  will  give  you  a  better  knowledft 
of  the  subject  than  you  ever  had  before  and  the  questions  will  enable  you  to  test  your 
own  knowledge,  or  examine  your  pupils  in  reviews  rapidly  and  easily.    It  will  sell— « 

To  every  live  teacher  To  every  person  preparing  to  teach. 

To  every  person  studying  without  a  teacher.     To  every  intelligent  parent 

//  is  a  text-book,  a  standard  reference  book,  a  review  book.    His  in- 
dispensable to  every  good  library.    One  large  octavo  vol,,  between 
300  and  600  pp.     Price,  elegant  Cloth,  $3,00:  Sheep,  $4.00, 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

G.  S.  CLINEp  General  Agent, 

15  Yanoe  Blook»  Indlaiii4N>Ua,  Isd, 


Students'  and  Teachers'  Pleasure  Trip  to 

EUROPE, 

To  leave  Indianapolis  about  Jane  15th,  1889,  and  return  about  September  ist,  x88a.  The 
tour  will  embrace  the  following  countries,  viz:  England,  Belgiam»  Germany* 
Sivltaerland,  Italy  and  Fziinoe ;  and  among  otlier  places  the  Cities  of  London, 
Brussels^  Cologne,  Coblenz,  Wiesbaden^  Frankfurt,  Hcidelberr,  Strasbarg,  Zurich,  Berne, 
Lnceme,  Verona,  Venice,  Milan,  Pans,  and  Havre.  It  includes  likewise  a  trip  up  the 
Bbine,  through  its  most  beautiful  and  historically  interesting  part,  and  a  sojourn  among 
the  romantic  Alps. 

The  e«>ense  for  each  person,  including  director's  fee  of  $40.00,  railroad  and  steamship 
ftM-es,  and  hotel accommodatians,  will  not  be  above  $30000. 

Send  for  Praspectus.  C.  E.  EMMERICH,  Director. 

Or  FRENZEL  BROTHERS,  Managebi,  (Indianapolis  High  School.) 

Vance  Block,  Indianapolis. 

(Managers  of  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan's  tours  through  Europe,  of  i879-'8i.) 

Assistant  DmscTOK:  W.  W.  SPANGLER.  Secretary  and  Librarian  Indiana  Uni- 
wcxMty,  Bloomington;  Assistant  Director  of  Prof.  X>.  S.  Jordan's  tours  through  Europe, 
of  s879-'8i.  x-3t 

Purdue  University, 

LAFAYETTE.   IJiBlAJIA. 

m  wm  mm  or  sciskce,  AsaicuLiiiEE,  \  mim  m. 

TRREE  REGULAR  COURSES  OF  STUDY- 

I-     SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

II.    AGRICULTURAL  COURSE, 

III.     MECHANICAL  COURSE. 

Open  fo  Yonng  Men  and  Young  Women.    Next  term  opens  January  4th.  i88s.    For 
fuller  information  send  for  a  Catalogue.  JB.  S.  WHITE, 

Z'Xt  President. 


The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

American  Reprint  of  gth  Edition. 

Qfi  this  great  work  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  As  a  general  encyclo- 
psedia  of  human  knowledge,  it  gives  not  only  the  latest  results  of  experimentK 
and  research  in  all  departments  of  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  but  a  careful 
exhibit  of  the  present  state  of  Literature,  History,  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

The  American  Reprint  of  this  work  contains  many  and  important  advan- 
tages over  the  English  Edition.     Send  for  specimen  pages. 

O.  T.  CBAVISN  9t  CO., 
i-4t  141  and  143  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


I' 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,.  |i.3S 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana,  ^i*So 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {Jor  Sunday-school  leachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  I1.75 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

W«  have  tha  laigest  stock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  will  he  glad  to  s«ad  oor  monthly 
tof  Bcw  book*  to  any  one  soading  his  address. 

Bomr^n,  Sto'UGraarb  A:  Oo., 

»-tf  18  West  Washington  Street 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 
FaU  Term  be^os  Sept.  1,  1881.        ffloter  Tern  Ju.  4,  18S!. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Cluiics;   3.  The  Coarse  in  Modem  CUssict; 

3,  The  Courae  in  General  Science. 

AIbo,    a    Prcparatoij'   Course. 


Tbe  Fall  Term  begins  wilh  the  opening  of  the  Colleee  Year,  Tbnndi; 

Morning,  Septtmber  I,  l8Sl.     Students  to  be  examined  should  pnMnt 

themselves  two  days  earlier. 
Tnltlon  Free.     Contingent  Fee,  >3  per  lens.     Libniy  Fee  required  of  ill, 

50  cents.     I'ees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
WomeM  Admitted  to  ail  Couraei  on  tame  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  inrormalion,  address 


A.  R.  HOWE,  Trta«i>,T. 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  PrttUt^. 

AufutllB,  .Ml. 

I'V'Vl 
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PUBLISHER, 
7(d.  25  Bond  Street,  ....  NEW  TOBE. 

ECLECTIC    MAGAZINE 

FOREIGN     LITERATURE. 

Noo  in  ittiDiii  Volume,  undeinbrBcingm*  aore  Pace*  rarlr-  $s  Paa  Ykar.  }■  ni 
Thiei  Months  oh  Trial.  I  u  >V«  m»/ fn/ncwrr,  culiriid,  hc  *oH  liiiciT*!  >k 
cuch.  and  in  Portralioi  >l  reuonablc  prlcu.  bend  for  Ciulofue  conuuiiic  snr  ■» 
Subjccti.  Any  Book.'Periadlcit,  or  AignvinE,  Amcrkin  and  FBNin,Miiiirr«ud« 
icccipiort^ibUihcr'ipricc,  \\n\  J.  W,  AlfCER,  win  Tff  Mini, 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


AKD . 

VALPARAISO,    INDIANA, 

WILL  OFRN  ITS 

41ST  SESSION  ON  TUESDAY,  AUG.  29,  1882. 

!o: 

This  Institution,  now  more  prosperous  than  ever  before,  has  ffrown  and  flourished 
solely  upon  its  own  merits.  Strict  attention  to  business,  thorough  work  in  every  do* 
partment,  and  honorable  competition,  without  any  attempt  to  disparage  the  good  work 
of  other  schools,  have  won  for  it  encomiums  from  leading  educators  everywhere,  and 
have  in  eight  years  built  up  a  school  from  one  beginning  with  35  students  to  one  whose 
average  enrollment  exceeds  zaoo,  thus  making  it  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LAND. 

The  attendance  each  succeeding  term  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  correspond- 
ingterm  of  the  previous  year. 

This  conunued  growth  for  Nine  Consecutive  Years  is  the  Best  Evidence  of  the  School's 
Worth. 

It  DOW  ha»  representatives  from  almost  EVERY  STATE  AND  TERRITORY  IN 
THE  UNION,  and  from  the  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA.  These  young  people  are 
refined  and  tcultured,  and  come  from  the  best  families.  The  majority  of  them  have  made 
their  awn  money ,  and  are  Paying  their  own  way,  whiie  many  others  come  from  homes  of 
luxury. 

ALL  ARE  UPON  THE  SAME  BASIS,  the  only  criterion  being  the  work  done. 

No  institution  is  more  faithful  to  those  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Each  department  is  in  charge  of  a  teacher  tipeciatly  trained /or  his  work.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  instructor  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  one  or  two  branches  can  accomplish 
more  for  students  than  the  one  who  attempts  to  teach  everything.  This  advantage  can 
not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small. 

The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that  stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  b^n  where  they  wish  and  advance 
as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

MRS.  RINSEY  has  assumed  full  management  of  the  Boarding  and  Rooms  of  the 
LADIES'  DEPARTMENT.  Parents  need  have  no  fears  about  sending  their  daugh- 
ters here,  as  they  will  be  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  and  cultured  lady,  who  will- 
give  them  her  special  attention. 

ESPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  fact  that  the  School  Buildings  are  located  about  one  mile  from  the  city*  while  a- 
decided  advantage  to  the  School,  has  caused  us  serious  inconvenience  in  securing  for 
students  such  accommodations  as  we  desired. 

Building  after  building  has  been  erected,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  attendance.  During  the  past  four  years  the  citisens  have  come 
to  our  aid.  Now  "  College  Hill "  is  a  village  of  itself,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in 
stating  that  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  all  wno  come  with  large,  well  lighted,  well  venti- 
lated rooms,  and  near  the  School  Buildings. 

For  the  Library,  during  the  past  year,  $3500  have  been  expended,  and  during  the 
coining  year  $5000  more  will  be  expended.  Choice  books,  magazines,  daily  papers, 
American  and  Foreign,  and  everything  that  tends  to  make  a  pleasant  literary  home  are 
found  here. 

The  Scientific  Department  is  being  completely  furnished.  We  are  securing  finely 
prepared  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  birds  and  other  animals,  and  Geological  specimens 
£rom  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Philosophical,  Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  is  new  and  of  the  most  ap- 
proved patterns. 

No  expense  is  spared  in  providing  everything  of  the  best  quality,  so  that  in  this  depart- 
ment ^so  students  will  have  the  same  advantages  as  are  found  in  the  older  and  endoWed 
institutions  of  learning. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  in  connection  with  the  Normal  is  the  most 
complete  Business  College  in  the  West.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  plan. 
The  attendance  being  large,  enables  us  to  sustain  two  sets  of  offices;  this  affords  advan- 
tages found  at  no  other  Commercial  School.  The  fact  that  the  demand  for  teachers, 
book-keepers  and  clerks  trained  here  is  greater  than  we  can  supply,  is  the  best  evidence 
that  the  work  in  every  department  meets  the  wants  of  the  public. 

POSITIONS  SECURED.— The  student  who  completes  any  one  of  the  courses  of 
study  is  almost  certain  to  secure,  at  once,  a  good  paying  position. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  RATES.— Notwithstanding  our  increased  facilities,  and  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  everything  have  materially  increased,  yet  the  rates  to  the  student 
remain  the  same. 

Tuition  $8  per  temu  Board  and  well-furnished  room  f  1.70  to  $1.90  per  week.  Never 
exceeding  the  latter 

CALENDAR.— Fall  Term  will  open  August  29,  z88a;  First  Winter  Term  will  open 
November  7,  x88a ;  Second  Winter  Term  wiU  open  January  16,  1883 ;  Spring  Term  will 
open  March  97,  1883;  Summer  Term  will  open  Jnue  5,  Z883. 

For  catalogue  or  particulars  address  H.  B.  BROWN,  Priliei|»al,  or 

8*tf  0.  P.  KfflSEY,  Assoeiate  Prin. 


ECLECnC  EDUCATIONAL  SER: 


N  EW  BOOKS. 

HOLBROOK>|3  VTBST  liATIN  I.E8SONS. 

First  Latin  Lessons.    By  Irene  Holbrook,  of  the  National  Nonnal' 
versity,  Lebanon,  O.     l2mo,  8i  pages.     Introduction  and  sample  copy 
50  cents. 

gMITH'S  STUDIES  IN  ENGUSH  I.ITEBATUBE. 

Studies  in  English  Literature.    Introducing  Selections  from  the  FlTe 
Classics,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  Milton,  and  a  H 
of  English  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Death  of  Dryden  in 
By  M.  W.  Smith,  Teacher  of  English  Literature,  Hughes  High  Scboolyl 
cinnati,  O.     X2mo,  about  425  pp.    Introduction  and  sample  copy  pricey  ^| 

SCHITYIiEB'S  PSTCHOIiOGY. 

Psychology,  Empirical  and  Rational,  for  Colleges  and  High  Sch< 
A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D.,  President  Baldwin  University  and  Professor 
losophy  and  Logic.     i2mo,  about  475  pp.     Introduction  and  sample 
price,  ^1.40. 

THE  ECIiECnC  QUESTION  BOOK,  OB  TEACHEB'S  EXAMINKB 

By  Alexander  Duncan,  A.  M.    Questions  for  Complete  Revi4 
Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Algebra;  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
tory  of  the  United  States,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Theory  and  Practi^ 
Teaching,  as  taught  in  the  best  modern  text-books.    An  invaluable 
teachers  and  those  preparing  for  examinations.     i2mo,  cloth,  365  pp. 
pie  copy  and  Introduction  price,  50  cents. 

DOBNBB'S  TBEA^UBT  OF  OENEBAIi  KNOW1.EDGE. 

Part     I.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy.     Price  50  cents. 
Part  II.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy.    Price  65  cents. 

Both  volumes  now  ready.    Invaluable  to  teachers  and  pupils.    The  4 
instructs  the  pupils  in  just  those  branches  of  knowledge  not  considered 
ordinary  school  room.     Questions  and  Answers  in  the  Sciences,  Ni 
History,  etc.,  etc.     Part  I  for  primary  class;  Part  II  for  higher  grades. 


SEND  ORE  DOLLIR  for  sample  copy  of  the  Eclectic  Histo&I 
THE  United  States,  complete  to  date,  containing  portraits  of  a/i,  the 
dents,  and  other  distinguished  characters  in  American  history;  ni 
bright  and  enlivening  illustrations;  excellent  maps,  etc.,  etc.     A  fa 
and  beautiful  school-book. 


McGuffey^s  Revised  Readers  and  Speller, 
McGuffe^s  Revised  Reading  Charts^ 
Rays  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras^ 
Harvey's  Revised  Grammars  and  Composition, 
Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies, 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship, 
Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States, 
Thalheimer's  Historical  Series, 

Peaslee's  'Graded  Selections  for  Memoristing,  Etc, 
M^Desoiiptlve  Cataloffae  and  Prloe*Iiiat  on  Appll4sattoii« 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO..  Publishers,  Gin.  &NewY«i 

[8-t/) 


Whites  Arithmetits^ 
Schuyler's  Algebrm^ 
Holbrookes  Gramt 
Norton^s  PhilosopJfy^ 
NortorCs  Physics^ 
Norton^s  Ckemiitry^ 
Erown^s  Physiohgy^ 
KidtPs  Elocutum^ 


-=$50,000^ 

READY  FOR  EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION. 

During  the  year  1881,  we  paid  our  agents  about  120,000, 
each  one  drawing  his  pro  rata  according  to  the  number  of 
books  sold.  The  largest  amount  paid  to  any  one  agent  was 
^1560.    This  year  we  expect  to  pay  our  agents  1^50,000. 

Send  for  your  outfit.  Begin  in  time.  Take  your  choice 
from  the  following  list  of  unequaled  subscription  books. 
All  popular.    All  easy  to  sell : 

1.  The  People's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Knowledge. 

2.  Gems  of  Deportment. 

3.  The  Physical  Life  of  Both  Sexes. 

4.  John  B.  Goff's  "Sunlight  and  Shadow." 

5.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Jas.  A.  GARFiELD^Ridpath. 

6.  Self- INTERPRETING  Illustrated  Family  Bibles. 

7.  Beautiful  Photograph  Albums,  Etc 

Exclusive  territory  given  when  desired.  Descriptive 
Circulars  and  Terms  to  Agents  sent  on  application. 

Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT. 


THE  PEOPLES  CYCLOPEDIkOF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  unexampled  popularity  and  success  of  this  work  is  very  significant  and 
gratifying.  The  sales  have  been  very  large,  specially  among  Teachers  and 
School  Trustees.  No  work  of  reference  published  is  equal  to  it.  It  is  inval- 
uable alike  to  Teachers  and  Pupils.  There  is  need  of  such  a  work  for  oar 
ichool-rooms.  The  bat  educaiors  now  pursue  the  plan  of  setting  the  pupil  U 
fend  out  for  himself.  This  he  can  not  do  without  some  books  of  reference  at 
hancL  The  People's  Cyclopedia  is  a  complete  Library  of  reference  within  itself. 
It  is  not  only  the  best  and  cheapest,  but  also  the  latest  Cyclopedia  published. 

For  Sample  pages,  Descriptive  Circulars,  Prices,  Terms,  or  other  informa- 
tion, Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Gen*l  Agent, 

Indianapous,  Ind. 

WORKS    OF    REFERENCE 

Which  the  Children  need. 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  CYCLOPiEDIA  of  COMMON  THINGS. 
Large  i2mo,  pp.  690,  with  a  very  full  index,  Itj. 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  CYCLOPiCDIA  OF  PERSONS  AND  PLACES. 
Large  i2mo,  pp.  956,  with  a  very  full  index,  l3«  50. 

TbflK  books  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
»-tf  Address^  }.  M.  OLCOTT,  iNDiANAfOLU. 


THE  RISING  GENERATION 

must  make  rapid  progress  in 
Culture,  Refinement  and  Morality. 

As  an  aid  to  teachers  in  imparting  instruction  in  these 
things  there  has  been  prepared 

American  Etiquette 

— ^AND — 

RULES  OF  POLITENESS 

FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

This  volume  is  a  treatise  on  lesser  morals,  as  well  as  on 
all  subjects  belonging  to  Etiquette  and  kmdred  topics,  and 
for  this  reason  is  most  suitable  for  furnishing  from  time  to 
time  such  information  as  is  needed  by  a  teacher  while  iKe> 
senting  to  his  school  necessary  information  on  social  and 
moral  culture.  The  value  of  Etiquette  in  home,  school, 
society  and  business,  can  not  be  over-estimated. 

The  following  are 

SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  TREATED: 

Value  of  Etiquette,  Value  of  Politeness  and  Good  Manners,  En- 
trance into  Society,  Social  Intercourse,  Conversation,  Home  and 
Home  Etiquette,  Letter  Writing,  Calling,  Visiting,  Cards.  Notes. 
Billets,  Receptions,  Parties,  Dinners,  General  Rules  of  Conduct, 
Etiquette  of  Business,  Traveling,  Riding,  Dining,  Courtship,  Mar- 
riages, Weddings.  Higher  Culture  of  Women,  Introductions,  Saluta- 
tions, Greetings,  Etiquette  of  Public  Places,  Dress,  Harmony  of  Col- 
ors, Toilet,  Language  of  Flowers,  Precious  Stones,  Toilet  Recipes, 
Sports,  Games.  Amusements,  Washington  Etiquette,  Foreign  Eti- 
quette, &c.,  &c. 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTIOR.lciS.'^.'^i.r^'tidfc^i::^ 

---—---■—--——---—----——  i  thit  Valuable  Work. 

IT  SELLS  WITH  EASE  AND  RAPIDITY. 

Fmr  further  partUtUarSy  address  the 

AUTHOES  AND  AGENTS  UNION  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

IKDIAKAFOUS,  INDl 

This  Company  has  a  capital  stock  of  1500,000,  and  is  so  organiied  that 
every  Agent  belonging  to  the  Company  is  a  Publisher.  An  unlimited  nombcr 
of  Agents  can  become  members  of  this  Company.  Those  wishing  to  join  the 
Company  can  ob  ain  the  necessary  information  by  addressing  the  Secrcfuj 
and  asking  for  full  particulars.  We  invite  you  to  investigate  our  plan  of  op^ 
rations  and  solicit  your  co  operation.    The  following  are 

THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COMPANY: 

W.  A.  BELL,  President.  G.  W.  ALFORD,  Vtee  PresidemL 

H.  S.  TAKBELL,  Consult'^  DtreeUr.  A.  E.  DAVIS,  Secretary, 
W.  R.  HOUGHTON,  Treasurer. 

a>it 


STANTON  J.  PEELLE»     \  j^ 
WILUAU.  L.  TAYLOR./  ^*^* 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  !ND. 
Pall  Teim  be^ns  Sept.  1,  18S1.        TTInter  Term  Jan.  1,  1882. 

THREE  COLLEOIATE  COURSES. 

t.  The  Count  in  Ancient  Cla-^sics;   a.  The  Courae  in  Hodera  Classicsi 

3,  Tbe  Couise  in  General  Science. 

Also,    m    Preparatory    Course. 


The  Fait  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thundaj 
Morning,  September  I,  1S81.     Students  to  be  cuamined  should  present 
themselrei  two  da^ s  earlier. 
Tnltion  Free.      Conlirgem  Fee,  J3  per  term.      Library  Fee  required  of  all, 

50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  adwance. 
'Women  Admitted  to  ail  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  inrormation,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Triasu$tr.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PriHdtnt. 

AuriH  la.  .88.. l9-ly] 
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Students' and  Teachers' Pleasure  Trip  t 
EUROPE, 

To  lave  Indiiupolu  about  June  ijth,  lEBi,  and  return  abaul  Sfplemtxr  itl,  iBBi. 
ImiT  vUl  cri1ir;ice  IKc  foll°«'in)[  counlriea  viz:  EnBrland,  BetglDni,  fiern 
SvrltaitTlAnU,  ItalJ  vid  Franeei  and  amme  oluer  pUc«  the  (.^iiei  of  1^ 
BruiHli.  i.<-logii<.  Culileni  Wiefbadcn.  Frankfuii.llcLdelbecE,  Sinstiui;,  Zurich, : 


Or  FRENZEL  BROTHERS,  Man 


.t  Fmt.  D.  S.  Jordan' 


?si'u!.i- 


lBil»mfli  Stflile  Mwflittl  ScMmL 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION 

Is  called  to  the  date  of  the  openioff  of  the  Winter  Term  of  this  school.  Heretatanre  this 
term  has  be^un  immediatety  Hfter  the  Holidays.  Thii  year  it  begins  on  the  tfth  day^of 
December.  This  change  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  three  terms  of  equal  length, 
and  thus  enable  students  who  can  attend  but  one  or  two  terms  per  year  to  carry  on  tadr 
studies  without  loss.  This  ofovld  not  be  done  ao  long  as  the  terms  were  or  ancqeai 
length. 
.  The  Spring  Term  begins  March  aist,  x88a. 

PRESENT  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Normal  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  old  students  in  attendance  this 
The  number  of  those  entering  for  the  Elementary  or  the  Regular  Course  increases 
term. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  strictly  a  professional  school  for  those  vidiiag  to  prepaie 
for  teaching.    It  consists  of  the  following  departmenu : 

Department  of  Psychology  and  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation. 
Department  of  Methods  and  Practice  in  Teaching. 
Department  of  Mathematics. 

Department  of  Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 
Department  of  Natural  Science. 
Department  op  Geography* 

Department  of  Reading  and  English  Literature. 
Department  of  History  and  Civil  Government. 
Department  of  Latin. 
Department  of  Music. 
Department  of  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 

The  work  done  in  Natural  Science  is  far  superior  to  that  formerly  done  in  this  depart* 
ment,  and  a  working  laboratory  is  provided  in  whic^  students  test  by  experiment  made 
by  themselves  the  truth  of  all  theories  presented,  * 

The  work  in  observation  and  practice  in  the  Training  Schools  has  been  greatly  ia- 
ereased. 

Excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Vocal  Music  are  afibrded. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  one  year  prepares  a  student  for  successful  teaching  ii  the 
ordinary  common  schools  of  the  country. 

The  Regular  Course  of  three  years  aims  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
Graded  or  High  Schools  in  the  State. 

Graduates  of  first  class  High  Schools  and  others  of  equivsdent  acquirements  are  fonned 
into  a  separate  class  in  order  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  Regular  Cosne 
in  less  time  than  is  required  of  the  average  student. 

It  is  expected  that  these  classes  will  be  able  to  finish  the  work  in  /wp  yea»*.  S«^ 
dasses  are  formed  in  the  Fall  and  Spring  Terms. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free.  A  janitor  fee  of  one  dollar  per  term  is  the  only  charge.  The  ex^eaie 
ef  boarding  has  slightly  increased  over  that  of  the  last  few  terms  because  of  the  higher 

rrice  of  food.    The  average  cost  for  board,  furnished  room^fuel  and  light  is  now  |a.7Sts 
3.00  per^week. 

ADVANTAGES. 

All  graduates,  after  proving  their  ability  to  manage  a  school,  are  entitled  to  a  Di|A(na' 
which  is  a  State  License  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  md  -vsiod  ftr 
Ufe. 

The  demand  for  teachers  from  the  Normal  School  is  greater  than  we  can  sappfy. 
l*ho8e  who  csn  do  first  class  work  can  be  supplied  with  first  class  positions. 

For  further  information  send  for  the  last  Annual  Register  of  the  school,  or  \ 


GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Pees,  of  the  Faculty, 
xircf  TERRE  HAUTE,  IHDl 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINCTON.  MONROE  COUNTY.  IND. 
FaU  Term  beffbiB  Sept.  1,  1881.        WUter  Tern  Jan.  4,  1882. 


THREE  CCLLBGIATB  COURSES. 

.  The  CoBTie  in  Ancient  Ctauict;  z.  The  Coune  in  Mudern  Clauics; 

3.  Tbe  Coane  in  Gener«1  Science. 

Also,   a   Preparatory  Couiae. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thnndaj 
Morning,  September  l,  1881.     Sludenll  to  be  examined  ibould  present 
themselirei  two  days  earlier. 
Tnttion  Free.     Contingent  Pee.  f  3  per  tenn.     Libtuy  Fee  required  of  all, 

50  cents.     Feet  mtiN  i>e  paid  iiiictljr  in  advance. 
Women  Admitted  lo  all  Couna  on  same  condilions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  infonnalion,  adifreis 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Trtaiurir.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  Prtsidtni. 

Aufuii  IS,  issi.  l9-iy] 
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PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


^ 


ladlamft  8tete  ffoniiftl  8ak«oL 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION 

U  called  to  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Term  of  this  school.  Heretofore  tUi 
term  has  be^n  immediately  after  the  Holidays.  This  year  it  begins  on  the  6f  k  day  of 
December.  This  change  was  necesmry  in  order  to  make  the  three  terms  of  equal  \apk, 
and  thus  enable  studenu  who  can  attend  but  one  or  two  terms  per  year  to  carry  oa  ibdr 
studies  without  loss.  This  could  not  be  done  so  long  as  the  terms  were  of  naequl 
Jeagtb. 
Tne  Spring  Term  begins  March  aist,  1883. 

PRESENT  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Normal  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  old  students  in  attendance  this  year. 
The  number  of  those  entering  for  the  Elementary  or  the  Regular  Course  increases  cadk 
term. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  strictly  a  professional  school  for  those  wishing  to  prepare 
for  teaching.    It  coasisu  ot  the  following  departments : 

Department  of  Psychology  and  History  and  Philosophy  op  Edu 

CATION. 

Department  of  Methods  and  Practice  in  Teaching. 

Departmknt  of  Mathematics. 

Department  of  Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Depariment  of  Naiural  Science. 

Department  of  Geography. 

Department  o^  Reading  and  English  Literature. 

Department  of  History  and  Civil  Government. 

Department  of  Latin. 

Department  of  Music. 

Department  of  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 

The  work  done  in  Natural  Science  is  far  superior  to  that  former! v  done  in  this  de|isrt- 
ment,  and  a  working  laboratory  is  provided  in  which  students  test  by  experimentt  aiadc 
by  themselves  the  truth  of  all  theories  presented. 

The  work  in  obscrYauon  and  practice  iu  the  Training  Schools  has  been  greatly  ia- 
creaaed. 

Excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Vocal  Music  are  afforded. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  one  year  prepares  a  student  for  successful  teaching  iatbc 
ordinary  common  schools  of  the  country. 

The  RrguUr  Course  of  three  years  aims  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  teach  in  any  of  die 
Graded  or  High  Schools  in  the  State. 

Graduates  of  first  class  High  Schools  and  others  of  equivalent  acquirements  are  formed 
into  a  separate  class  in  order  to  give  rhem  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  RcgularCourse 
in  less  time  than  is  required  of  the  average  student. 

It  is  expected  that  thet.e  classes  will  be  able  to  finuh  the  work  in  tw0  yeart.  Sucb 
daases  are  formed  in  tlie  Fall  and  Spring  Terms. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free.  A  janitor  fee  of  one  dollar  per  term  is  the  only  charge.  The  espeaie 
•f  boarding  has  slightly  increased  over  that  of  the  last  few  terms  because  of  the  higher 
price  of  food.  The  average  cost  for  board,  furnished  room/fuel  and  li^t  is  now  %t!f%  v 
$3.00  per  week. 

ADVANTAGES. 

All  graduates,  after  proving  their  ability  to  manaee  a  school,  are  entitled  to  a  Di^oaa' 
which  IS  a  Sute  License  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  valid  ftr 

Kfe. 

The  demand  for  teachers  from  the  Normal  School  is  greater  than  we  can  sappij- 
Those  who  can  tlo  firxt  class  work  can  be  supplied  with  first  class  positions. 

For  further  information  send  for  the  last  Annual  Register  of  the  school,  or  address 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Pres.  of  the  Faculty, 
KMf  TERRE  HAUTE,  IlfD. 


BEE  LINE  ROUTE ! 


PASSENGERS    FOR 

BOSTON  and  NEW  ENGLAND  Points. 

Will  find  this  LINE  many  hours  QUICKER  and  with  FEWER  CHANGES  than 
COMPETING  LINES. 

PASSENGERS  for  NEW  YORK  will  find  that  thU  is  positirely  the  ONLY  line  land- 
iug  Passengers  and  Baggage  in  New  York  City  WITHOUT  TRANSFER  of  any  kind. 

PASSENGERS  holding  tickets  to  EASTERN  Points  via  BEE  LINE,  are  allowed  to 
stop  over  at  NIAGARA  FALLS  or  the  Lakes. 

ELEGANT  DINING  CARS  ou  through  trains. 

MAGNIFICENT  SLEEPERS  through  to  New  York  and  Boston  WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN 

W .  J.  NICHOLS,  At  134  South  Illinois  Street, 

AND  LEARNED  THE  RATES  OVER  THE 

INDIANAPOLIS  &  ST.  LOUIS  R.  R 

EXCURSION  TICRETS  TO  ALL  LAND  POINTS  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States 
are  for  sale  by  him  at  the  k>west  figures. 

For  the  special  accommqjiation  of  WESTERN  PASSENGERS,  a  new  train  has  been 
put  on,  leaving  Indianapolis  at  7  p.  m.,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  early  the  next  morning,  and 
making  connections  with  all  trains  in  the  Union  Depot.  This  train  will  run  ON  TIME, 
and  may  be  depended  on  to  make  Connections  without  fail,  something  the  midnight  trains 
by  other  roads  can  not  offer. 

For  Information,  Rates  of  Fare,  Etc.,  call  at  Union  Depot,  Indiana- 
polis, or  at  Company's  Office,  134  South  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
*   Special  Inducements  offered  to  Colonists  and  Emigrants. 
C.  C.  GALE,  Gen'l  Supl.,         A.  J.  SMITH,  (JenU  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't, 
Indianapolis,  Ind,  Oeveland,  Ohio, 

W.  J.  NICHOLS,  Passenger  Agent, 
3-'Ot Indianapolis,  Ind, 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

QQnts'  Furnishing  Qfoods,  Trunks  &  ValisQs 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Attention,  Teachers! 


^♦» 


A?  time  rolls  on  wonders  increase.      Again  we  come  to  the  front 

offering  to  the  public  for 

NE  Dollar. 

A  book  containing  more  information  than  any  other  volume  tver 
published.     A  Dictionary  containing  every  useful  word  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language,  with  its  true  meaning, 
derivations,  spelling,  and  pronunciations.     Also 
a  vast  amount  of  absolutely  necessary  in- 
formation upon  Science,  Mythology, 
Biography,  American  History, 
Indians,   Land   Titles, 
Constitutions, 
Laws 
Cities.    Colleges,    ARMY    AND    NAVY,     Debts,  Rate  of 
Mortality,  Growth  of  Cities,  Rates  of  Interest,  Insolvent 
and  Assignment  Laws,  Etc.,  Etc. 


BEING    A     PERFECT 


I IBRARY  OF  BEFEBENCE) 

WSr"  In  One  Handy  Volume.  "^^ 


No  one  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book,  which  will  be  sent 

by  mail,  on 

RECEIPT   OF  $1.00 

Agents  Wanted.    Address 

G.  S.  CLINE  &  CO., 

Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


A.geiits    W"aiited. 

We  want  an  active,  energetic  agent  in  each  Township  in  the 
United  States,  to  canvass  for  the  best  subscription  books  ever  offered 
to  the  public.  We  offer  extra  inducements  to  live  Agents.  If  you 
desire  to  make  money,  lose  no  time  in  writing  us  for  circulars  and 
terms  to  Agents. 

G.  S.  CLINE  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Cline  &  Caraway, 
3-tf  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  Ilducational  r  ublishers, 

BOSTOH,  CHICAGO,  NSW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  SAN  FRAHCISCO, 

:e>  TJ  B  li  I  S  H 
Prates  American  Text-Book  of  Art  Education,     Revised  Edition 

of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.    Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State  director  of  Art  Edacation  in  Massachusetts. 

JExamples  for  Art  Study  in  High  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and 

Art  Schools. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials.     For 

the  use  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Art  and 
Science. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series,      For  Schools  and  Families. 

Animals  and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for 
instruction  and  object-lessons. 
Pranks  Aids  for  Object- Teaching,  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 

Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Art,  with  2000  Wood-cuts. 

Art  in  the  House,  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 

TTie  Tlieory  of  Color,  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 

Pranks  Naturcd  History  Series  for  Children;  popular  Readers  for 

Primary  Classes. 
Sunday  School  Membership  Certificates  and  Certificates  of  Honor. 
Illuminated  Scripture  Text,  etc. ,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  terms,  L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

3-iy  112  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 
Fall  Term  begrins  Sept.  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  1882. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   a   Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  hegins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  i,  1881.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

Tuition  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  ^3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
50  cents.     Fe^  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  Presidmt, 

August  18,  x88z.  l9-ly] 


L  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 
IN  ARKANSAS,  Md  igKurioB  dtmindfocgoiMlKiclien.    AD 
whs  dcuK  inr«inal[aD  »  to  tchooli  in  Ih'u  Stite  ihouU  luburibt  fm  iht  .4XA:X^S4f 

SCHOOL  yOUKNAL.    Ooiy  J..OO  •  ymr.    Spcclneti  civib,  lO  ceao. 
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ARKANSAS  PMimHG  C< 


MiniBBil  TSETS3  ul  TEE  DETECTI7E. 


TO   TE-A-CHBISS- 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  Ji.iJ 

GECn,OGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  ^1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  [for Sunday-stkoolletuken) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others.  ^1.7; 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS"  SPEAKER,  7i 

Wc  bun  th*  laigui  Hock  «r  Book)  in  the  Suu,  ud  will  b«  slid  to  md  ow  mimtMlj 

Bovcren,  Qt«wrarfc  &  Oow, 

t-tf  tS  West  WashinEton  Street. 


The  PEOPLE'S  Cyclopedia 

—OF — 

Universal  Knowledge 

is  the  LATEST,  CHEAPEST  and  most  COMPLETE 

CYCLOPEDIA  Published. 

7j,ooo  Sets  Sold  the  FIR  ST  YEAR  of  its  Publication, 

In  Comparison  with  other  works  of  a  similar  aim  and  scope  the 
PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA  has  more  than  double  as  many  subjects 
as  Appleton's,  Chambers's,  or  the  Hrittannica. 

The  People's  Cyclopedia  has  over  5,000  engravings,  illustrating 
every  possible  department  of  knowledge. 

Its  Handsomely  Colored  Maps  and  Charts  constitute  a  com- 
plete atlas  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1882,  and  gives  the  latest  foreign 
and  domestic  statistics,  including  ihe  census  of  the  United  States  ' 
and  European  countries. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sims,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University,  says :  "  I 
have  Appleton's,  the  Britannica,  Chambers's,  and  THE  PEOPLE'S 
CYCLOPEDIA.  I  refer  to  the  'People's'  more  frequently  than  to 
all  the  others  put  together,  and  I  am  never  disappointed." 

Dr.  John  W.  Beach,  President  of  Wesleyan  University,  says:  "I 
have  bought  THE  PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  the  more  I  ex- 
amine the  more  I  value  it.  It  is  full,  dense,  rich,  and  scholarly.  No 
one  who  buys  it  can  regret  his  purchase.  Every  family,  library,  and 
school  ought  to  buy  it." 

The  President  and  entire  faculty  of  Bates  College  unite  in  an  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  THE  PEOPLES  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  say : 

••We  find  it  a  work  to  be  cordially  and  unreservedly  recommended. 
It  is  emphatically  a  Cyclopedia  for  the  People,  moderate  in  price »  but 
great  in  usefulness. 

"It  is  accurate  and  up  with  the  times  in  its  teaching  of  science,  re- 
liable and  full  in  giving  dates,  and  in  its  historical  and  biographical 
departments  it  gives  just  what  well-informed  persons  need  to  know. 

•'  Its  maps  and  charts  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  work  of  its 
kind,  and  its  illustrations  are  abundant  and  remarkably  true  to  the 
subjects  illustrated.  The  Appendixes  treat  of  very  important  mat- 
ters upon  which  information  is  not  very  available,  but  very  much 
desired  and  needed.  Those  alone  give  the  work  high  and  perma- 
nent, value." 

When  you  buy  a  Cyclopedia  buy  one  that  is 

The  Most  Practical  in  Information. 

The  Most  Complete  in  its  Topics, 

The  Most  Attracti?e  in  Form, 

The  Most  Convenient  for  Use, 

The  Latest  in  Publication, 
In  short,  buy  The  Cheapest  in  Price. 

TSaS   FOOFZiS'S   CTOZ^FXBZA. 

Specimen  pages  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to 

6-tf  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


INDIANA  SCHOOL  JOVJtNAL.  403 

The  Christian  Union  is  the  best  Christian,  non- sectarian,  family 
paper  published  in  this  country.  It  is  worth  many  times  its  cost  to 
any  person  who  prefers  fresh  thought  and  practical  Christianity  to 
stale  platitudes  and  theoretical  theology. 

The  Century  Magazine  (formerly  Scribners*  Monthly),  still  comes 
to  our  table  ladened  with  "the  best  the  country  affords."  This  mag- 
azine leads  all  of  its  class  in  circulation,  and  it  has  gained  its  unex- 
ampled circulation  because  of  real  merit.  It  is  liberally  illustrated, 
and  its  contributors  are  among  the  ablest  in  the  country.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Publishing  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


We  want  very  much  a  few  more  Feb.  Nos.,  '82,  and  as  many  May 
N08.,  '82,  as  we  can  get.  Any  one  who  will  return  to  us,  in  good 
condition,  will  have  bis  time  extended  one  month  for  each  Journal 
sent. 

Have  you  paid  for  your  Journal  ?     If  not  please  attend  to  it  at  once. 

If  you  wish  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal,  write  for  terms  to  agents. 

Phonography,  or  Phonetic  Shorthand. — Catalogues  of  works,  with  Pho- 
nographic alphabet  and  illustrations,  for  beginners,  sent  oh  application. 
7  3t  Address,  Benn  Pitman,  Cincinnati,  O. 

IP  YOU  want  to  be  a  Telegraph  Operator,  send  25  cts.  for  the  Most 
Complete  Telegraph  Instructor  in  the  world.        C.  £.  Jones  &  Bro., 
7-3t  Cincinnati,  O. 


I' 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  $1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  ijor  Sunday-school  leachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,and  others,  $1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER.  75 

We  have  the  largest  «tock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  wQl  be  glad  to  send  our  monthly 
list  of  new  books  to  an;  9ae  sending  his  address. 


i-tf  18  West  Washington  Street, 


WHITE'S  SCHOOL  SERIES 


OF 


Industrial  Drawing, 


PREPARED   BY 


Instructor  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  COURSE, 

Covering  Every  Grade  in  Public  ScJiooh. 


The  series  presents  a  carefully  and  progressively  arranged  Col'rse 
OF  Instruction  in  Drawing  for  graded  and  common 
schools,  arranged  in  three  courses,  as  follows : 

I.    A  PRIMARY  COURSE, 

Consisting  of  Drawing  Cards,  Drawing  Books,  Drawing  Slates, 
Dictation  Lessons,  Teachers*  Assistant,  developing  the  system 
simply  and  perfectly, 

II.    A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  COURSE, 

Giving  a  systematic  course  in  Freehand  Drawing  and  Design, 
Geometrical,  Perspective,  Model  and  Object  Drawing, 

III.    A  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE, 

Consisting  of  advanced  lessons  in  Ornamental,  Landscap?,  and  Ld* 
strumental  Drawing. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  White's  Industrial  Drawing  to  the 
public,  believing  it  to  be  in  all  respects  the  most  complete  and  pro- 
gressive course  of  Drawing  for  school  use  yet  published— super  lor  to 
all  in  mode  of  presentation,  grading,  variety  of  designs,  a:  d 

EXCELLENCE  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

*  ^Spetimen  pages^  with  full  descriptive  circular ^  will  be  sent  on  applicant*, 
and  liberal  terms  will  be  given  for  introiuction  and  for  examination. 

IVI90N,  BLAZBMAN,  TA7L0B  ft  CO.,  FublUhm, 

8  It  New  York  and  Chicago. 


flio    mmtrn'toXXmlOLG^Si    X8fi7. 


81  laiia-HEST  IPK/IZES. 


TWO  GOLD  MEOALS,  PARIS,  1878, 

DIXON'S 


PENCILS. 


♦  •# 


SPECIMEN  TESTIMONIALS. 

"  I  find  the  Dixon  Graphite  Artists'  Pencils  admirable,  well  adapted  to 
clear,  sharp  and  delicate  work.'' 

Yours  truly,  D.  Huntington, 

Pres*t  Nat.  Academy  of  Design,  N.  Y. 

American  Bank  Note  Co.,  Art  Department, ") 

New  York,  July  5, 1876.     / 

"From  a  careful  trial  now  of  several  months,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  they 
fiar  exceed  any  I  have  ever  used." 

Very  respectfully  yours,  William  Main  Smilie. 

*'I  find  your  Dixon  American  Graphite  Artists'  Pencils  smooth,  free  from 
grit,  and  altogether  excellent  for  my  work." 

Youra  obediently,  Frank  Bellew, 

National  Academy  of  Design,  N.  Y. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  October  i,  1877. 

"  My  sister  and  I,  in  teaching  our  Drawing  Classes,  use  your  Dixon  Pencils, 
and  we  prefer  them  to  any  others."  Virginia  Granberry, 

Teacher  of  Drawing,  Packer  Institute. 

*'  Your  very  excellent  Pencils,  stamped  *  Dixon's  American  Graphite  Pen- 
cils,' substitute  the  exhausted  mines  of  Barrowdale  in  Cumberland.  Your 
artists'  pencils  are,  in  strength  and  smoothness,  the  best  I  ever  had  in  my 
hand."  Yours  truly,  Constantine  Hbrtzberg, 

Prof,  of  Drawing,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

mEconomy,  comfort  and  success  in  your  Drawing  Classes,  will  result  from 
using  the  Dixon  Pencils.    Ask  your  dealer  for  ^'American  Graphite"  Pencils; 
if  he  does  not  or  will  not  keep  them,  then  send  us  your  address  (including  9 
cents  in  stamps),  and  get  a  complete  explanatory  catalogue  and  samples. 
Address, 

JOSEPH  DIXON  OEUOIBLE  COMPANY, 
9-xt  jrsizi.fliziir  ox^'M^'STf  sr.  a*.* 
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Five  or  more  enpl.-s.  fT  .25  each. 


INEIANAPai.IS,  IPTC.! 

W-  A.  BELL,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


N  E  W     TEXT-BOO  K  S. 

I. 
SHELDON     &     CO.'S 

MODERN      SCHOOL      READERS. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  seriea  of  Readers  in  five  books.  They  are  very 
elegantly  illastrated,  and  the  first  three  €ire  botiud  in  full  deih. 

Many  of  the  best  educators  in  this  country  have  assisted  in  their  prepan. 
tion,  and  the  books  einhodif  the  heal  methods  of  tearhiny. 

We  only  ask  for  them  a  comparison  with  the  best  heretofore  published. 

Sample  paf/es  sent  on  application,  or  the  First  Header  on  receipt  of 
10  cts.;  Second  on  receipt  of  14  cts,,  and  Third  on  receipt  of  20ctSt 

The  Fourth  Reader  will  be  ready  about  July  1st. 


II. 

PATTERSON'S   ELEMENTS   OF  GRAMMAR, 

WITH     PRACTICAL     EXERCISES. 

Professor  Patterson  is  the  author  of  "  Patterson's  Common  School 
Speller,"  and  "Speller  and  Analyzer  atid  School  Etymology," 
Which  books  have  liuJ,  and  are  yet  having,  an  immense  sale. 

This  book  is  an  earnest  effort,  by  a  most  careful,  painstalung,  and  eaceeBSfiil 
teacher,  to  embody  itll,  that  is  really  good-  in  the  Laaguage  Leawo 
SyBtem,  with  the  older  and  more  ri^d  rules  of  Orammar. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  tlie  best  teaching  book  on  this  subbed 
ever  published. 


WE     CONTINUE    TO    PUBLISH: 

OLNEY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  (in  Two  Books,  which  a«  h»Ti?g 

a  great  sale), 

PATTERSON'S  SPELLERS, 
COLTON'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES, 
AVERY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY, 
HILL'S  RHETORICS, 

SHAW'S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
OLNEY'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 
LOSSING'S  HISTORIES, 
ALDEN'S  SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY, 

HAVENS'   AND   WAYLAND'S  INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL 
PHILOSOPHIES  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Send  for  Complete   Catalogue. 


SHELDON   &   COMPANY, 

369  "Wabash  Av.,  Chicago.  8  Murray  St.,  New  Tork. 

S-6t  or  CYRUS  SMITH,  IndianapoUs. 


NEW  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  THE 

ITorthera  Indiana  Hormal  School 

and  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

V^LPjlIUilSO.  ....  IKDIAJ^A. 


•o:- 


I 


The  past  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous  and  profitable  ike  school  has  ever  kncwn. 
The  atiendani-e  has  been  much  larj;t?r,  the  work  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  done, 
and  the  results  much  more  satisfaci»»ry. 

Thai  the  instruction  given  here  rhjes  meet  the  wants  of  the  masses  is  proven  by  the 
following  facts: 

1.  The  demand  for  teachers  trained  at  this  school  is  greater  than  can  possibly 
be  supplied.  , 

38.  The  <N>ntinued  grrowth  of  the  school— the  attendance  the  present  term  belnff 
at  least  dOO  greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year* 

While  the  work  has  been  thus  eminently  successful  and  the  school  has  grown  to  be 

THE  LARGEST  NORM  AL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LAND 

Yet  we  feel  that  in  many  ways  improvement  may  be  made.    We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  we  have  secured  the  services  of 

H^/Ex,  a,3a.a.  IL^rs.  O.  I*.  ISiaajso^r,  of  IjeToebaa-oai,  OlaAo- 
They  have  taken  a  half-interest  in  the  institution.    They  have  returned  from  an  extended 
tour  through  Europe,  and  have  commenced  their  work  with  that  characterbtic  zeal  and 
earnestness,  which  have  won  for  them  their  enviable  reputation  as  teachers.    Their  best 
recommen  c/ation  is  that  hundreds  of  their  former  students  are  followiag  them  here.        ^ 

Mrs.  KiNSEY  has  assumed  full  management  of  the  boarding  and  rooms  of  the  Ladibs 
Department.    Mr,  Kinsey  has  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  and  the  special  man- 
agement of  the  Library. 

AN  IDEA  OF  TEE  SCHOOL  MAT  BS  HAS  FBOIC  THS  FOLLOWINQ : 

D  E  p  A.  R  "x*  as  E  nr  7  0- 

Preparatory,  Teachers',  Business.  CoUesriate,  Engineering.  Musical,  Fine  Art,  Phonographic,  Tele- 
graphic. Penmanship,  Elocutionary,  Law,  Medical,  Phrenological,  and  Review. 

Number  of  instructors,  23.    Number  of  dailv  reoitations,  not  including  those  in  extra  branches, 
oa.    Number  of  Literary  and  Debating  Societies,  56.     The  work  in  these  societies  is  especially  bene- 
Bcial,  as  Che  improvement  of  the  members  indicates.    The  "Star,"  "Crescent,"  and  "  Philomathean, 
the  permanent  societies  of  the  school,  are  doing  an  independent,  original  literary  work  truly  mento- 
riouB.    OoBt  of  Apparatus  and  Library,  $8,000. 

BXJXX«OZXi'(3-8. 

Cost  of  College  bun  Jings  and  grounds,  $50,000.  Cost  of  Eaat  and  South  Halls  and  furniture,  $33,334.94 
Cost  of  FUn?s  Hall  and  grounds,  $14,450.  Value  of  Garrison's  Hall,  $5,600.  Cost  of  two  s^ler 
buildings  erected  for  self-boarding,  $3,xoo.  Cost  of  Commercial  Hall,  $15,000.  Cost  of  Stiles  Block, 
1x3,000.    This  is  heated  by  steam.     Cost  of  Orange  Block,  $5,000.     This  is  heated  by  a  furnace. 

JSutidings  containing  more  than  xoo  rooms  will  be  erected  during  the  present  summer. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  a  Nbw  SchooIj  Building  which  wul  contain  a  room  for  the  Nobmal 
BooKgTORB,  Library  Room,  Scibncb  Room.  Fine  Art  Hall,  Music  Hall,  and  a  number  of  rooms 
for  Instruments.  . 

We  own  not  only  the  college  buildings,  but  the  boarding  houses  as  well :  this,  together  with  the 
hct  that  the  institution  is  free  of  debt,  enables  us  to  afford  better  accommodations,  and  at 

LOITER  RATES  THAN  ANT  OTHER  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LAND! 

Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  at  $x  70  to  $1.90  per  week.    Tuition  $«.oo  per  term.   Students 
can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 
Exten  we  preparations  are  being  made  far  the  Fall  Term,  which  wU  open  August  ^oth. 

All  of  the  buildings  wil  1  be  thoroughly  refitted  and  refurnished. 

With  the  buildings  we  now  have,  and  those  being  erected,  there  will  be  ample  room  for  all,  so  that 
hereafter  aU  the  exnenditures  will  be  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  library,  etc. 

With  VLx.  and  Mrs.  Kinsey  added  to  our  present  corps  of  instructors,  and  with  the  improvements 
in  the  way  of  library,  apparatus  and  furnishing,  we  feel  that  we  have  never  been  so  well  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  a  new  year. 

Fall  Terra  will  open  August  30th,  Winter  Term  November  8th,  Second  Winter  Term  January  17th, 
Spring  Term  June  6th. 

. ,  Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  send  for  our  large  60-page  catalogue.  It  gives  full  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  school.  

Hereafter  all  communications  will  be  addressed  to  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal, 

jf  or  O.  P.  KIN8BT,  Asaoidato  Pri«. 
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irrnisKRPnijis,  inn,: 

W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


NEW     TEXT-BOOKS. 

I. 
SHELDON     &    CO.'S 

ODERN      SCHOOL     READERS. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  series  of  Readers  in  five  books.  Thi^  txt  very 
elegantly  illustrated,  and  the  first  three  are  bound  in  fitU  eloU^^ 

Many  of  the  best  educators  in  this  oonntry  have  saa^teA  in  tieir  pzepaia- 
tion,  and  the  books  embody  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 

We  only  ask  for  them  a  comparison  with  the  best  heretofore  published. 

Sample  pages  sent  on  application,  or  the  First  Header  on  receipt  of 
10  cts.;  Second  on  receipt  of  14  cts.,  and  Third  on  zeee^  ef  20  cts. 

The  Fourth  Reader  will  be  ready  about  July  1st. 


II. 

PATTERSON'S   ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR, 

WITH     PRACTICAL    EXERCISES. 


Professor  Patterson  is  the  author  of  '^  Patterson* s  Common  School 
Speller/'  and  '^  Speller  and  j±nalyzer  and  School  ^tymoloffy" 
wnich  books  have  had,  and  are  yet  having,  an  immense  sale. 

This  book  is  an  earnest  effort,  by  a  most  careful,  painstaking,  and  saeoesiftd 
teacher,  to  embody  all  that  is  really  good  in  the  Language  LesBOii 
System,  with  the  older  and  more  rigid  rules  of  Gnunmar. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  the  best  teaching  book  on  this  su^fe^t 
ever  published. 


^    X 


WE     CONTINUE    TO    PUBLISH: 

OLNEY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  (in  Two  Books,  which  are  having 

a  great  sale), 

PATTERSON'S  SPELLERS, 
COLTON'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES, 
AVERY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY, 
HILL'S  RHETORICS, 

SHAW'S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
OLNEY'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS, 
LOSSING'S  HISTORIES, 
ALDEN'S  SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY, 

HAVENS'   AND   WAYLAND'S  INTELLECTUAL  AND   MORAL 
PHILOSOPHIES  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
09"  Send  for  Complete  Catalogue. 

SHELDON    &   COMPANY, 

369  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago.  8  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

5-6t  or  CYRUS  SMITH,  IndianapoUs. 
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LONGFELLOW  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


II 


LONGFELLOW»S  LEAFLETS. 
Selections  from  Use  works  of  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longf^ow.  Compiled  by  Josephine  E.  Hodg- 
don  With  Illustrations  lamo,  cloth,  ^  cents : 
Pamphlet  and  Leaflets,  together,  60  cents.  For 
l^mphlet  or  Leaflets  separately,  25  cents,  matl 
or  express  paid.  Teachers'  price  for  either  style 
50  cenes.  ' 

These  Leaflets  comprise  short  poems  and  prose 
passages  from  Longfellow's  writings,  beautifuUy 
lUustrated.  They  are  now  in  use  in  hundreds  of 
schools  throughput  the  country,  and  have  been 
found  to  enlist  the  hearty  interest  of  pupils. 

AMERICAN  CLASSICS  for  SCHOOLS. 
A  selection  from  Mr.  Longfellow's  writings,  for 

school  use.    With  a  Biographical  sketchof'Mr. 

Longfellow  s  Notes,  explaining  the  historical 

and  personal  allusions,  and  illustrations.    i6mo. 

60  cents.     Teachers'  price,  50  cents. 

This  volume  includes  such  poems  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow s  as  can  be  easily  understood  and  appreci- 
oated  by  children;  a  fact  which  does  not,  howev- 
er, debar  the  collection  from  containing  some  of 
his  best  known  and  most  excellent  pieces.  The 
^lume  cootams  a  Portrait  of  the  author  and  eight 

AMERICAN  POEMS. 
Selections  from  the  Works  of  Longfellow,  Whit- 

\Ki^,R'^''iP**^"lS'  ^^*"'  *°<*  Emerson. 
With  BiqgraDhical  Sketches  and  Notes.    x6mo. 

$1.95.    Teachers' price,  $1  00. 

-.i!?"u^^""*  contains  several  of  Longfellow's 
most  charactensuc  long  poems,  namelv   "Evan- 

The  Buildmg  of  the  Ship." 

AMERICAN  PROSE. 

^iS^?Jl**'w*^l*  *^7»»  Sketches,  and  Stories 
t2?  ^^J^9^^\/*^  Lonrfellow,  Hawthorne. 
^ifO*^**"***''  Ho:mes  towell,'Thoreau,  an<i 
Emerson.    lamo,  ^x.as.   Teachers' price,  $1.00. 

•  ^r?  X°*""«  contains  Longfellow's  "  Tournev 

into  Spain,"  and  "The  Valle?of  the  LoiJe"'    ^ 

MODERN  CLASSICS.  No.  I. 

^STcenU."**"**'**    "  *^*"''*    "^^^^^"^  Pnce, 

.,TWs  volume    contains   "Evaneeline "    "The 
Co^lup  of   M.les  Standish,"  Kd™?  FavoTue 

EVANGELINE  and  THE  BUILDING  OF 

With  Notes  and  Bicgraphical  Sketches, 
paper,  90  cents.    Teachers'  price.  x5 
by  mail,  x8  cents.  *^       '     * 

tJ^^^^^^^  t''^  ***.*°  P^P"***  «t  the  urgent 
ttquest  of  several  pronunent  teachers. 

and 

S?dii£^.h':5°522!**'  ^o^ton,  Mifllin  &  Co.'s  publications,  containing  neariy  twenty' portraits 
01  oiatinguiahed  Amesicaa  and^ngUsh  Authors,  wiU  also  be  sent  on  appUcation. 

/OSr  RE  An  K./—  WHITTIER  L  EAFLE  TS. 

^^"^^  ^!!S1?'??**\'"*V>«  W**'^*  o*"  John  Greenleaf  ^tiittier.  For  Homes,  Libraries,  and 
PhletaiH  il?f  H  .  ^  Josephine  E.  Hodgdon.  Beautifully  illustrated,  xamo,  cloth,  60  cts.;  Pam- 
iSSeu  Ji!!?»  ?» together,  60  cents.  Teachers  price  for  either  style,  30  cents;  for  Pamphlet  or 
•■^ancu  separately,  95  cenu,  mail  or  express  paid.  ^    »^  f 

Inon  AMERICAN  CLASSICS  FOR  SCHOOLS.— H/*WTHORNE. 

one  volume,  lamo,  with  a  Portrait  of  Hawthorne  and  8  illustrations,  60  cts. ;  Teachers'  price,  |oc. 

For  saU  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  0/ price  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


i6mo, 
cents,  or 


LONGFELLOW'S  POEMS. 
Household  Edition,  xamo,  cloth,  with  Portrait, 
$9.00;  Diamond  Edition,  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  complete  editions  of  Longfellow's  Poems 
are  already  being  introduced  into  schools  and 
school  libraries,  and  the  above  are  the  cheapest 
and  best  editions  issued  for  this  purpose. 

HYPURION. 
A  Romaece.    By  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Revised 
copyright  edition.     Printed  in  lai^e  type  on 
tinted  paper.    391  pages.    Price  in  paper  cov- 
ers,  X5  cents;  in  cloth,  40  cents. 

OUTRE-MER. 
A  Pilgrimage  beyond  the  Sea.    By.,  Henry.  W. 
Longfellow.     Revised  copyright  edition.    Un^ 
form  with  "  Hyperian."    364;pages.  .  Price  in 
paper  cover,  15  cents ;  in  cloth,  40  cents. 

The  above  books  comprise  Mr.  Longfellow's 
earliest  prose  writings,  and  the  cheap  and  tasteful 
form  in  which  they  are  now  offered  has  already 
secured  a  wide  sale  for  them,  amounting  to  many 
thousan<is  of  copies.  They  are  likely  to  be  used 
in  many  schools  for  supplementary  reading. 

LONGFELLOW  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Compiled  by  Charles  Fiske  Bates.  In  one  voL 
59mo,  with  Portrait  and  twelve  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  $x.oo;  m  flexible  calf,  morocco,  or  seal- 
skin, Sase. 

This  beautiful  little  book  contains  on  the  leff- 
hand  pages  careful  selections  from  the  prose  and 
poetical  writings  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  On  each 
right-hand  page  are  the  names  of  more  or  less 
distinguished  individuals  whose  birthdays  are 
given  uiK>n  that  page.  The  book  is  printed  upon 
sized  paper,  so  that  the  blaak  spaces  ujxm  the 
right-Sand  pages  are  available  for  the  writing  of 
autographs,  the  volume  thus  forming  a  happy 
combination  of  gift-book  and  album. 

PORTRAIT  OF  LONGFELLOW. 

The  "  Atlantic  "  life-size  portrait  of  Longfellow, 
beautifully  exeeuted.     Price,  Sx.00. 

'*  The  author  of  the  '  Psalm  of  Life '  and  of 
'Resignation,"  could  hardly  be  more  perfectly 
idealized  than  as  he  is  here  presented  to  us." — 
t^.  Oliver  WentUU  Holmes, 

THE  POET'S  HOME. 

An  excellent  colored  lithograph  of  the  historic 
mansion  ("Washington's  Headquarters")  at 
Oambriege,  for  over  forty  years  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Longfellow.  Size,  X9xx6  inches.  Price, 
50  cents. 

of  Mr.  Longfellow's  separate 
to_  any  address  on  request.    A 


195  and  197  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of 

School  Furnitiire  &  Apparatus, 


New  Triumph  \ 

I  Folding  Lid  '   These  two 

'          or  cuts  show  po- 

Studjr  rh.>k.  sition  of  Lid_ 

Cut  on  the  left  f^r  writing 

shows  the  posi-  "'so  the  book 

tlon  for  a  Book  box,  lockrd. 
Easel. 
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The  New  Tnumph  Z3  e:  S  XC  with  Folding  Lii 

TAf  greatest  TRIUMPH  of  the  Age! 

No  School  Desk  has  everbeenin  such  Demand 

Our  Tiiiiinph.  Dovetailed  an''  Steel-Doweled  Stationary-Top  Desk  took  the  hi^ 
«st  awards  at  Philadelphia  f*      "Bris.  and  don't  forget  ihalit  is  just  asgoodaserer! 

Andrews'  Lunar  Tei^  the  change  of  the  Sei 

LUKiAN  Globe        |  sons  and  Caases,  lo 

Is  the  late  remarkable  <^*"1*^  '^="  undeniani 

It  also  shows  the  tx 

invention,  spoken  of  so 

light,  precession  of  th 

highly  by  Astronomers.  .  I 

It  shows  the  relations  „t 

phas 


of  the  Earth  to  the  Sun ; 
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ANDREWS   &   CO.   manufacture   so  other  varisties  of  Glob 
Black-boards,  the  best  Liquid  Slating,  Dustless  Cravons  (u: 

Andrews'  Dustless  K 

Used  more  than  ail  others.     Durable  and 
cheap. 
Slate  Orawimg  Book,  new' 

idition,  250  Illustrations,  (15  cents.) 

A.dtlres«  for  Circular  and 'all  particu 

N.  B.     Mr.  J.  S,  Smith,  of  Indianapolis,  continues  to  be   Sutler 
in  nidiana,  Oiiio  and  vicinity. 


NEW     TEXT-BOOKS. 


I. 
SHELDON     &    CO.'S 

ODERN      SCHOOL      READERS. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  series  of  Readers  in  five  books.  They  are  very 
elegantly  ilUistrated^  and  the  first  three  (ire  bound  4n  ftUl  clothe 

Many  of  the  best  educators  in  this  country  have  assisted  in  their  prepara- 
tion, and  the  books  enibtHly  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 

We  only  ask  for  them  a  comparison  with  the  best  heretofore  published. 

Sample  pages  sent  on  application,  or  the  First  liea4l€r  on  receipt  of 
lO  cts.;  Hecond  on  receipt  of  14  cts.,  and  Third  on  receipt  of  20  cts. 

The  Fourth  Reader  will  be  ready  about  July  1st. 


II. 

PATTERSON'S   ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR, 

WITH     PRACTICAL     EXERCISES. 


Professor  Patterson  is  the  author  of  '*'  Patterson's  Cofnmon  School 
Speller,'^  and  ^^  Speller  a7}d  jinalyzer  and  School  Mlymology,^^ 
Wnich  books  have  had,  and  are  yet  having,  an  immense  sale. 

This  book  is  an  earnest  effort,  by  a  most  careful,  painstaking,  and  Buceessfal 
teacher,  to  embody  all  tfiat  is  really  goitd  in  the  Language  Leasoa 
System,  with  the  older  and  more  rigid  rules  of  Grammar. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  tile  best  t€€iching  book  on  this  subject 
ever  published. 


•  n  ^ 


WE     CONTINUE   ^TO    PUBLISH: 

OLNEY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  (in  Two  Books,  which  are  having 

a  great  sale), 

PATTERSON'S  SPELLERS, 
COLTON'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES, 
AVERY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY, 
HILL'S  RHETORICS, 

SHAWS  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
OLNEY'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS 
LOSSING'S  HISTORIES, 
ALDEN'S  SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

HAVENS'   AND   WAYLAND'S  INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL 
PHILOSOPHIES  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Send  for  Complete  Catalogue. 


SHELDON    &   COMPANY, 

369  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago.  8  Murray  St.,  New  Tort 

S-6t  or  CYRUS  SMITH,  IndtanapoUs. 


NEW     TEXT-BOOKS. 

•     I. 
SHELDON     &    CO.'S 

MODERN      SCHOOL     READERS. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  series  of  Readers  in  five  books.  Thej  are  very 
elegantly  illustrated,  and  the  first  three  are  bound  in.  f^M  dothm 

Many  of  the  best  educators  in  this  country  have  assisted  in  their  prepara- 
tion, and  the  books  etnhody  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 

We  only  ask  for  them  a  comparison  with  the  best  heretofore  published. 

Satnple  paf/es  sent  on  application,  or  the  First  Header  on  rec^pt  of 
lO  ets.;  Second  on  receipt  of  14  cts.,  and  Third  on  receipt  of  20  cte. 

The  Fourth  Reader  will  be  ready  about  July  Ist. 


II. 

PATTERSON'S   ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR, 

WITH     PRACTICAL     EXERCISES. 


Professor  Patterson  is  the  author  of  '^  ^atterson^s  Cotntnon  School 
Speller, ''  and  *'  Speller  and  Analyzer  and  School  J^lj^moioffy/' 

wnich  books  have  had,  and  are  yet  having,  an  immense  sale. 

This  book  is  an  earnest  efibrt,  by  a  most  careful,  painstaking,  and  sacoessfiil 
teacher,  to  embody  all  that  is  really  good  in  the  Language  Leason 
System,  with  the  older  and  more  rigid  rules  of  Grammar. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  the  best  teaching  book  on  this  BU^ed 
ever  published. 

^  ><  ^ 

WC     CONTINUE    TO    PUBLISH: 

OLNEY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  (in  Two  Books.  wUeh  ue  luiTiiig 

a  great  sale). 

PATTERSON'S  SPELLERS, 
COLTON'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES, 
AVERY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.  . 
HILL'S  RHETORICS, 

SHAW'S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
OLNEY'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS, 
LOSSING'S  HISTORIES, 
ALDEN'S  SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY, 

HAVENS'   AND   WAYLAND'S  INTELLECTUAL  AND    MORAL 
PHILOSOPHIES  AND  POUTICAL  ECONOMY. 
Send  for  Complete   Catalogue. 


SHELDON    &    COMPANY, 

369  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago.  8  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

5-6t  o,   CYRUS  SMITH.  Indianapolis. 
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NEW     TEXT-BOOKS. 


SHELDON     &     CO.'S 

ODERN     SCHOOL     READERS. 

This  is  an  entirely  Dew  series  of  Beadeis  in  five  books.  They  are  very 
elegantly  illustrated^  and  the  first  three  are  bound  in  full  ^doth^ 

Many  of  the  best  educators  in  this  country  have  assisted  in  their  prepara- 
tion, and  the  books  embody  the  best  methods  of  teaching* 

We  only  ask  for  them  a  comparison  with  the  best  heretofore  published. 

Satnple  pages  sent  on  application,  or  the  Virst  lCe€Uler  on  receipt  at 
lO  cts.;  Second  on  receipt  of  14  cts.^  and  Third  on  receipt  of  20  cts. 

The  Fourth  Reader  will  be  ready  almnt  July  Ist 


II. 
PATTERSON'S   ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR, 

WITH     PRACTICAL    EXERCISES. 

Professor  Patterson  is  the  author  of  ''  !PaUerson^s  Common  School 
Spelle?*,''  and  **  Speller  and  Analyzer  and  School  ^Ijymoloffy/* 

Wnich  books  have  had,  and  are  yet  having,  an  immense  sale. 

This  book  is  an  earnest  effort,  by  a  most  careful,  painstaking,  and  Bucceasfal 
teacher,  to  eml)<>dy  ail  tlifit  is  really  good  in  the  Language  Leason 
System,  with  the  older  and  more  rigid  rules  of  Grammar. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  the  best  teaching  book  on  this  suiffect 
ever  published. 

WE     CONTINUE    TO    PUBLISH: 

OLNEY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  (in  Two  Books,  which  are  ha^ng 

a  ^reat  sale), 

PATTERSON'S  SPELLERS, 
COLTON'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES, 
AVERY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY, 
HILL'S  RHETORICS, 

SHAW'S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
OLNEY'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS, 
LOSSING'S  HISTORIES, 
ALDEN'S  SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY, 

HAVENS'    AND    WAYLAND'S   INTELLECTUAL   AND    MORAL 
PHILOSOPHIES  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
^^  Send  for   Complete   Catalogue. 

SHELDON    &   COMPANY, 

369  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago.  8  Murray  St.,  N'ew  York. 

5-6t  or  CYRUS  SMITH,  Indianapolis. 
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J@~Call,  or  send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices,  "^t 

Theo.  Pfafflin  &.  Co., 

58  A  60  N.  Pennsylvania  St., 
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School  Furniture  &  Apparatus. 
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Study  Desk.  silion  of  Lid^^  F 

Cut  ou  the  left  f°'  V"i°^'u  ' 

ihowBthc  posi-  also  the  book 

ion  for  a  Book  box,  locked-  , 

Easel.  «— W 

The  New  Triumph  DESK  with  3 

Tht  greatest  TRIUMPH  of  lie  Age  I 

No  School  Desk  has  ever  been  in  such 

Our  Triumph.  Dovetailed  and  Steel-Doweled  Stationary -Top  t 
est  awards  at  Philadelphia  and  Paris,  and  don't  forget  that  il  is  jn! 
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ANDREWS  &   CO,   manufacture    50  other  varieties  of  Gloi 
15  LACK -BOAR  US,  the  best  LiijuiD  Slating.  Dustless  Crayons  (u 

Andrews'  Dustless  E 

Used  more  than  ail  others.     Durable  and 

Andrews'  Slate  Drawenr  Book,  new 
edition,  250  Illustrations,  (ij  cents.) 

Address  for  Circiilai\and  all  partici: 

N,  B.     Mr.  J.  S.  Smith,  of  Indianapolis,  continues  to  be   Suoe 
in  Indiana,  i »hio  and  vicinily. 
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Teachers'  and  Students^  Library, 

THE  GREATEST  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS  EVER  PUBUSHED. 


By  H.  B.  Brown,  Principal  of  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 
AND  F.  P.  Adams,  Principal  Central  Normal,  and 

MANY  OTHER  PRACTICAL  NORMAL  TEACHBRS. 


This  work  is  a  complete  Library  of  all  knowledge  necessary  to  the  common  school 
teacher  or  the  common  citizen.  Besides  the  branches  required  by  law,  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  additional  matter  on  subjects,  a  fair  knowledf^e  of  which  all  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  true  success  of  the  teacher.  The  table 
of  contents  and  plan  of  the  work  will  show  this  claim  to  be  beyond  dispute. 

CONTENTS: 


Reading  and  Elocution. 

Penmanship. 

Arithmetic. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English  Grammar. 

Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform. 

Composition  and  Letter  Writing. 

United  States  History. 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Civil  Government  and  School  Law. 

Parliamentary  Usages. 


Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health. 

B'>tany. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry.     Natural  History. 

Physical  Geography. 

Geology. 

General  History, 

Book-keeping  and  Business  Forms. 

Bible  and  Ancient  Geography. 

Mythology. 

General  Literature. 

Prosody. 


A/sOf  model  solution^^  models  for  parsing  every  construction  in  our  language* 

Topic  lists  for  study  and  recitation^  etc,  etc. 

Vl^X.^.— First,  under  each  branch  is  a  well  arranged  outline  of  the  entire  subject; 
Sei'onJ,  a  carefully  written  concise  text :  Jhiid,  a  list  of  test  questions  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  the  para^raDhs  which  contain  the  answers,  l^o /act  nrcrsrary  to  am  ejcctl' 
lent  unJersta*'di>ig  it  e%c.h  subject  is  omitted  The  metttods  of  tenchtng-  tell  you  in  brief 
spao^  just  how  to  manai;e  c'asses  in  the  different  subjects.  The  text  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful  study  and  experience,  patient  research  and  judicious  condeirsation.  Nexm  arrang*' 
ment,  much  new  matter  <W^;???  ^1^  ^r*2    -a»        -^^     ^ 

IT  GIVKS  THK^PITH  OF  TWE^TTY-FrVJE  VOLUMES  IN  OICB.     |B 

Tts  conciseness  will  enable  you  to  accomplish  more  in  a  few  weeks  in  preparing  for  ex- 
amination or  for  sch  ■>oI-room  work,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  months  spent  in  ran- 
.sacking  text-books.  Besides,  it  saves  the  cost  of  the  textbooks.  These  twenty-five  text- 
books cost,  at  publisher's  prices,  a  trifle  over  $30.00.  This  book  costs  only  $3  00.  Von 
can  use  it  in  connection  "vuith  any  textbook.  Tne  cutimes  will  give  you  a  bMter  knowledge 
of  the  subject  than  you  ever  had  before  and  the  questions  will  enable  you  to  test  yonr 
own  knowledge,  or  examine  your  pupils  in  reviews  rapidly  and  easily.     It  will  sell — 

To  every  live  teacher  To  every  person  preparing  to  teach. 

To  every  person  studying  without  a  teacher.     To  every  inteliigeat  parent. 

//  is  a  text- book,  a  standard  reference  book,  a  review  book.     It  is  in- 
dispensable to  every  good  library.    One  large  octavo  vol.,  between 
joo  and  600  pp.     Price,  elegant  Cloth,  Sj.oo;  Sheep,  S4'00. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

G.  S.  CLINEy  Ganeral  Agent, 

10  Vance  Block,  Indianapolla,  lad. 
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4«f  iasrnDiA.]srA.E>oLis. 


^  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO 

'95  and  197  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills 

School  Furniture  &  Apparatus 

New  Triumph  '''"\  ' 

i  Folding  Lid  ■       These  two 

Study  Desk  cuts  show  po- 

C"t  on  the  left  for  wriline,  "^^ 

The  He^  Triumph  DESK:  with  Foldi 

I  Andrews' Lunar  Tei^ 

i.«R.AH  Globe  >»»«  change  of  , be  k, 

,    ..      ,  ■*"»»  and  Causes.  Hi 

Is  the  iaie  remarkable  ^h;ij 

CQiid  can  understaai 

l»v.„,i„n,,p„h„„„  '.•l.o,l,„„,b,„ 

kishl).  b,  A,l,onora«r,.  lighl.  precision  „|  n, 

Ii  shows  the  relations  equinoxes,  eic     Also. 

of  the  Earth  to  the  Slit, ;  phiues  of  the  M  o  o., 

eclipses,  titles,  etc. 
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Bu.cK..„„„,,  the  „„,  Lt„t..,"SxiL  'fcSfJ,'„;3«B«.  ,0  „rie„e. ,.  j 

^ii^         J->ustless  Erasers! 

^^^^  Useti  ntore  than  "^'J  "hers.     Dorable  a„d 

S0^^  ""••"'"'  i^--"'  SSi^,m  Book.  n„^ 
»aas^<^  "'"'°"-"!'"""s'ration,,(,Soeats)        li 
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